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PREFACE. 


The Hebrew Grammar of Gesenius first appeared in 1813. 
In Germany, for nearly seventy years it has held a foremost 
rank as the grammar for schools. In England and America 
also, for the last half-century, it has maintained its position 
through the versions of Stuart, Conant, and Davies, keeping 
pace with the progress of JSgmitic learning in successive 
editions, since the death of Gesenius, through the scholarly 
editorial labors of Prof. Rodiger of Berlin. 

lie pre-eminence has been largely due to the thoroughness 
with which the grammar treats the forms of the language and 
the phenomena of their changes. From the first its course of 
thought has proceeded from a real grasp of principles and 
rested upon a scientific basis. The advanced student has felt 
assured that he would find here all the light which the present 
state of science affords upon any difficult point. 

At the same time practical teachers have felt that there was 
something yet to be desired in the form of the work for adap¬ 
tation to elementary instruction. The copious materials of 
the grammar have not always proved to be so conveniently 
arranged as to be easily accessible to the inexperienced 
student. 

While the writer believes that mere beginners should not 
be cumbered with the task of memorizing an elaborate treatise, 
but should be introduced at once to the language by the briefest 
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possible statement of its elementary principles, — and has ac¬ 
cordingly prefixed such a compendium of principles to Davies’ 
Hebrew Lexicon, — yet obviously the next step should be to 
place in his hands a complete discussion of the whole subject, 
upon a true philosophical plan, which ought, at the same time, 
to be so classified as to be immediately within his reach. 

Accordingly, when the publishers of Davies’ Hebrew Lexi¬ 
con requested him to prepare an edition of Davies’ Gesenius’ 
Grammar which should be suited to the wants of American 
teachers and students, he set before himself the aim of 
combining the acknowledged excellences of Gesenius with a 
more lucid and practical arrangement." 

Happily for this purpose, he found his contemplated task 
in large measure anticipated by the admirable work of Prof. 
Kautzsch, the successor of Rodiger in the editorial revision 
of Gesenius. The grammar which he has produced is prac¬ 
tically a new work, exhibiting radical changes in the treat¬ 
ment of important topics, and uniting, as no grammar has 
done before, a logical and perspicuous method with a full treat¬ 
ment of the difficulties of the language. 

Availing himself of the essential improvements of Kautzsch, 
among which will be found an entire reconstruction of the 
system of the Noun and a new discussion of the Accent and the 
Mcthegh, the Daghesh euphonic and the Pause, as well as of the 
nominal and verbal sentence (so that §§ 93-95 and § 144 a are 
entirely new, translated from Kautzsch, while indeed nearly 
every page and paragraph has felt the influence of Kautzsch’s 
scientific discernment in the suggestion of improved forms of 
statement), the editor has also derived some hints from the 
Grammars of Ewald and Stade, and has added a few notes 
for illustration from Delitzsch and others. No change has 
been made in the numbering of sections, and the notes of 
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Dr. Davies have been preserved, so far as they are not sir 
seded by the text as reconstructed. They are designate 
the signature Tr. 

The references have been carefully verified (using the 
rected text of Baer-Delitzsch upon Genesis, Job, Psalms, t 
Isaiah), and the eighth edition of Gesenius’ Lexicon (1 
Miihlau and Volck) lias been constantly consulted. 

A new and important feature of this edition consists in the 
appending of very full Indexes of Subjects, of Scripture, and 
of Hebrew words, by means of which the entire contents of 
the Grammar are made available to the student. The Hebrew 
index will be found especially valuable, converting the gram¬ 
mar into a philological clavis for the explanation of difficult * 
forms. 

The work has been performed in the midst of a heavy pres¬ 
sure of other labors, and in the accomplishment of it the editc^ 
lias been aided by his son as an amanuensis, preparing all the 
copy for the printers, and by his friend Mr. Max Meyer of V 
Paris, a native German, and an accomplished linguist, who has 
revised all the translations and performed much patient toil 
in the reading of proofs. 

E. c. M. 

Chicago, September 1980. 
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PREFACE TO THE SECOND AMERICAN 
EDITION. 


In order to place within reach of American students the best 
resources for the study of the Hebrew language, it has now become 
necessary to make considerable changes in the arrangement of this 
grammar. Since the present Editor-in-chief undertook the revis¬ 
ion of the grammar in 1880, some minor emendations have been 
made, chiefly from the twenty-third and twenty-fourth German 
editions, which did not involve any changes of numbering of the 
sections, excepting that, in 1883, §§ 84 and 85 were set aside 
and replaced by §§ 84a, 846 and 85. In the present revision the 
arrangement of the etymology still remains the same, though with 
considerable modifications within the sections. 

The Syntax, however, has, in the German edition, undergone 
an entire reconstruction, under the painstaking and thorough man¬ 
ipulation of its distinguished Editor, and the subject are now 
arranged in logical order, the discussion of them being in great 
part rewritten and considerably enlarged. 

Although this change of arrangement may involve some incon¬ 
venience to those who have been using the former edition, it is 
obvious that the best service we can render is to present this im¬ 
proved syntax substantially entire. The volume of the grammar 
is thereby increased by about 120 pages, and the indexes corres¬ 
pondingly enlarged. The latter now constitute almost a glossary 
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to the Hebrew Old Testament, embracing an explanation of more 
than 5200 scripture passages and 2900 Hebrew words. 

In the preparation of this edition the Editor-in-chief has had 
the valuable assistance of Prof. Ira M. Price of the Semitic De¬ 
partment of the University of Chicago, who has applied his prac¬ 
tical skill as a teacher to the selection and use of materials for 
this revision of the etymology, and has made in part an original 
reconstruction of § 7, for the better elucidation of the vowel sys¬ 
tem, besides sharing in the burden of the preparation and proof¬ 
reading of the whole work. 

Although no pains or expense has been spared to make this 
edition worthy of its purpose, none can know, so well as the 
editors, how much we have been compelled, by the limits of time 
and space, to leave undone, or how much remains to be desired in 
tbe way of ideal completeness. 

E. C. M. 


Leland University, New Orleans, 
Dec. 1, 1892. 
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iK~> OR-H 

*1* Vr* \ 

Tr*\ 


pause tj— f thy 

1 Y \(tuifi 

%. 

not found. 

«i» » Of— 

T—> 

®T» O' 3 ) 

n 1; Tl -f , i (Tf) 

V* 


his (ejus and suns). 

his. 

r©-^ 

* V 

n; Vhr; rr^- her,, 

rr— *«r* 


*; *—; eo-r) our. 

SP-z- our. 


»; «h-1 

03"— 1 

TImso forma 

an not 

KKrl*™' 

T5V }^ r * 

“3* *»Pe ) 

BT—, “va ,, -f-*v 

(bond. 

M*fc 

| (Aetr. 





•n rarely need, but an put ban to gin a fall riew of the analogy. 
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vrn 



B. 

Strom* 



Q*l 

Nlph'tCL 

Pi'cl. 

Prrf. Sing . 3. m. 

teg* 

nas* 

•• T 

~~PH* tep3* 1 

bop, bop* 

3./. 

nbop* 

▼ * **T 

mas* 

n:pg* nbcsps* 

nbop* 

2.»». 

• < 

pnas* 

prop* pbop?* 

ntep* 

2./. 

Pteg 

rnas 

; : - r 

p:bp pbop? 

Pbop 

1. c. 

•'pbop 

■mas 

• ; - r 

■prop “itep? 

"pbop 

Plur. 3. e. 

teg 

mas 

S *T 

OOg !lbop3 

^PP 

2.m. 

opbop* 

Dimas* DP?op* DPbtipa 

DPbop 

2./. 

1ftep 

TTO 

*|p:t?P iPbpp? 

■ptep 

1. c. 

^1? 

sq-ds 

; • v 

teg obpp? 

■ —, _t - 

#g 

Inf. 

bbp* 


teg** 

bop* 

Inf. absol. 

biop* 


bbp?, bog"* 

bop, bop* 

Jup. Sing. 2 .«*. 

tep* 

nas* 

tegn*, 

bop* 

2./. 

‘'-Pi?* 

mas* 

te£“* 

■tei?* 

Piwr. 2.m. 

tep 

mas 

iibopn 

te>P 

2./. 

nrbbp* 

nj-as* 

robopr.* 

R?bop* 

Imp* 3.m. 

bbp:* 

nas‘* 

W* teg-* 

tep? 

3./. 

bopp 

nasp 

tegn 

tepp 

2.m. 

bbpn 

•DSP 

tegn 

bopp 

2./. 

•'IsppP* 

masp* 

• • j • 

tei*? 

•'bopp* 

1. c. 

bbps 

nas« 

tegs 

teg« 

PZ»r. 3.m. 

iibpp: 

mas: 

te£ 

mt?p: 

3./. 

rabbpp* 

ns-osp* 

nsbopp* 

rnbopp* 

2.m. 

Jibopp 

masp 

; • • 

•tegp 

iibopp 

2./. 

robbpr) 

ns-iasp 

r | ; • 

nsbbpp 

rnbipp 

1. c. 

tep? 


teg? 

teg? 

/jfpr. Shortened (Jussive). 

Part, act 

bop* 

tss 

•• T 

PS 

bopa* 

pass. 

b^iog* 
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IX 


Verb. §§ 42 — 55 . 


Pit'll. 

Hlph'tl 

Hdph'Sl. 

HfthpA'S’L 

*Sk* 

. _1_J. 

btspn* 


* * . _ * ^ 



I®?,;* 
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X C . Strong Verb 


Suffixes 

lSing. 

2 Sing. m. 

2 Sing.f. 

3 Sing.m. 

Psrt. Qtil 8* 3. m. 


*fta? 

$3? 

*g?I 

8 




nrltopi 

*p^?pj 

2. m. 

•Wftsp 

— 

— 

snn^pi 

2./. 


— 

— 

vrnbm 

T*D;^J 

vrbpp 

1. c. 

— 


T*$** 

Flur. 3. c. 



?^?p 

vrftop 

2. m. 



— 

Tnnbojj 

1. c. 

■ 

7»>s? 

?=t=I? 

vroirap 

Inf. Qtil 

■%wi 

■fr-ef 




Iitp. Qtil 2. m. 

■»» 

— 

— 


/ioa Qtil 3. m. ring. 


#ar. 


*■&$>: 

3.m.mthN0n\ 
energicum. J *v *** - 

3?ou: 

— 


3 .m.plur. 



ttr. 

w^W! 


Pebf. Pi'il 8. m. ring. '*$■[& ^-*$1? 
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with Suffixes. §§ 57 — 61 . 


XI 


3 Sing.f. 

1 PlUT. 

2 Plur.m. 

2 Flur.f. 

3 Plur.m. 

8 Flur.f. 


*>&1? 

tsbop 

V t ”M 

Rto 

o&J? 

to 

mto 

sorjfep 

wanting 

▼anting 

>to 

Tto 

nnbiajj 

nafrtep 

— 

~ 

«&»? 

w*«ae 

rrrtep 

▼ *1 -»l 


— 

— 

DTDbBp 

rto 

rTTibpp 

— 


TTto 

trnbtip 


•T^p 

wbtsp 

wanting 

wanting 

ffibop 

1*op 

rrifobpp 

siMfibp]? 

— 

— 

mrtep 

T*inbttp 


“ 

DSObtip 

v * -»i 

Tsto 

tycbap 

Tto 

to 

stftap 

nsbtap) 

mH 

ito 

tot 



to) 

I*Bgf 


— 

— 

to 

— 

tot 

tot 


fto 

to! 


to! 

*to 


— 

— 

— 

— 

"to 


“to 


w&TO 

Tto 

to 


«to 

to 

to 

to 
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D. Vebb Pe Cb) Qvttvral. § 63. 


xh 



Qttl 

Nlph'tfL 

Hiph'tl. 

Hdph'tfL 

Prrf. S.S.nu 


nag:* 

rayn* 

r * •: -v 

nayn* 

- n it 

3./. 


may:* 

T < ; VIV 

mnsyn 

mayn* 

t j r it 

2.w. 


mays 

r : - v.iv 


tram 

r : -r: «t 

2-/. 

nnay 

l 1 ;r 

mays 

nnayn 

: iv 

Fnayn 

1 »^"TS IT 

1. c. 

•may 

•mays 

• : -vav 

Tinayn 

• «,-•••: iv 

•nnayn 

• I - r: rr 

Flur. 3. e. 

nay 

:rr 


mayn 

• 7! V 

nayn 

1 T .T 

2 .m. 

tsirjay* 

BFnays 

v i - vnv 

annayn 

v s -vi iv 


2./. 


W1?B 

■,mayn 

1 V ! -VIIV 

T^n 

1. e. 

way 

x - r 

ways 

s -vav 

wcyn 

s - v: it 

v-m 

1st 

nby* 

nayn* 

Tayn* 

• -j r 


Inf. dbsoL 

niay 

T 

niays* 

nayn* 

nayn* 

-n rr 

Lip. S. 2.m. 

nay* pin* 

nayn* 

•• r « 

■nan 


2 •/• 


•*3ayn 

’tw 

wanting 

PI. 2.m. 

nay wn 

nayn 

jrr M 

n^yrj 

2./. 

nsnby* nsptn* nsnayn 

t : -t t*j - -i r | - v - 

ns*n»n 

r x r 


Juft. 8. 3. in. 

nay'* ptn* 1 * 

-sr r - vnv 

nay;* 

- T* 

ray'* 

• “tr* 

nay* 

-TIT 

3./. 

ntarn pTrtn 

125^ 

Tayra 

nayn 

-n rr 

2. in. 

vm 

nayn 

Tay^ 

nayn 

* n it 

2./. 

W T?!™* 

Tayn 

mfiyn 

« r 

nayn* 

• * T IT 

1. c. 

nfayg* pirn 

naya 

•• T •* 

Tay$ 

nay« 

-Tt IT 

" flur. 3.w». 

nay;* apTrr* 

nay- 

< t •▼** 

war 

nay 
« * Trr 

3./. ™pm fora 

nrjayn 

nrayip 

nsnayn 

T 1 -TJ IT 

2.m. 

2./. 

nayn aptn?) 
nsnayn rnprnri 

nayn 

nsnayn 

T J - T « 

wbyn 

nsnayn 

nayn 

^1 r it 

nsnayn 

T 1 -tit 

1. c. 

nays pms 

T r-var 

nays 

- T— 

Tayj 

nays 

“T*f 

Jjcpr. shortened (Jussive). 


nay 

•• -nr 


Part. act. 

nay 

nays* 

r«np 

ray^* 


pass. 

•na? 
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E. Verb 'A'yIx ('$) Guttural. § 64. tttt 



Qal 

NiplMl. 

Ptn 

Pa' at . 

Hithp&'el. 

Asr.S.3.m. 

tarro 

“ r 

tamr? 

to 

tpa* 

TO?? 

3./. 

ntama* 

T «” T 

fitama:* 

T~. !• 

nr>a 

V“ 



2.0k 

rams 

r ; “ r 

Ftamra 

r l - t • 

naia 

r j - •* 

na-ia 

T t * 


2.f. 

puna 

«i - * 

ntama 

i «• 

nana 

«i - - 

na^ia 

* 

Fonarn 

t s; T : • 

1. c. 

Tinny) 

• s ** r 


•nnia 

Tiana TCnarn 

Flur. 3. c. 

sitarraj* 

sitarraa* 

n s * 

«ena 

i r* 


! °T¥>T 

2.0k 

DFionia 

V s - * 

DFtaniM 

v S - !• 

0^=59 

ona-ila Dm 

2./. 

•jntamo 

my® 



raswi 

1. e. 

iDDnii 

i - ▼ 

*atama 

* ” s • 


soa-ia 

i “ 

soanarn 

I*T. 

tamo 

t 

taman 

»pa* wanting 

w 

Jut. dbsolm 

Dim) 

T 

tainijj 

w 



La. 8. 2.«n. 

erai* 

• : 

tan ®*7 

TO 


TO?** 

2./. 

•w 


TJJ* 

tv an finer 

■TOP 

PI. 2.0k 

*»m$ 

tomar? 

»na 

: rr 


io^anrj 

2-/. 

TOtama 

▼ : - I 

rntaman 

T | - T • 

raaia 

T i *• V 



Impt. /S'. 3.0k 

nnyr* 

* i • 

tama*' 

- T • 

wr 

TO* 

TVS* 

3./. 

taman 
- : • 

taman 

“ r • 

W3 

TO? 

TOP? 

2.0k 

tamrn 

~ i • 

taman 

•• T • 



TO?*? 

2./. 

•taman* 

• -t , • 

•taman* 

• 1 rr • 

■TO? 

TSS. 

V3K0 

1. c. 

taman 

- i * 

tamaa 

-TV 

vn 

TOs 

TON 

Plur. 3.0k 

warna" 
<"* * * 

sitarr©* 1 

rr • 

scna? 

TO 

«o^Brv 

3./. 

rntaman 

r i - i • 

mtaman 

T l “ T • 

nsnan 

T 8 ** T | 

nraton 

poanarn 

T | - T | • 

2.0k 

waman 

» -t i • 

ataman 

©nan 

siron 

so^ann 

2 ./. rttsfv£e} 

^•S IT • 

rntamBn 

rnanan 

r ; - r ; 

ma^an sranann 

T : - 1 T t — T « • 

, i. & 

tan ®5 

tamaa 

- 

TO 

ipn 

TOP 

Ler.tcilhSuff.Vfayti: 

Past, act 

tan® 


TO* 


TOP** 

pass 

tarroj 



TO?* 
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XIV 


F. Verb 



Qdl 

NipKea. 

PteU 

Pert. S. 3.m. 

nb® 

nb®? 

nb®* 

3./. 

nnb® 

t * rr 

pnbiij? 

mb® 

T J • 

2 .m. 

prtbti 

pnb®? 

mb® 

r : - • 

2 

PHb®* 

S ▼ 

pnbuft* 

t — * • 

pnb®* 

1. c. 

•pr.b® 

•pnb®? 

*pnb® 

Plur. 3, c. 

vib® 

: rr 

>,nb®? 

spib® 

: • 

2.m. 

Dnrtba 

. opnb®? 

ppnb® 

2./. 

’jpnbib 

TrnW? 

■)pnb® 

1. c. 

sorib® 

t - r 

®nb®3 
: - : • 

®nb® 

7w. 

nba* 

nb®n* 

nb®* 

Ihf. absol. 

rribii 

~ r 

nboD3 

“ s • 

nb® 

Imp. S. 2.W*. 

nb®* 

nb®n* 

nb®* 

2-/. 

T.bii 


*nb®* 

i?wr. 2.w». 

*inb® 

ISEH^iBil 

*mb® 

2-/. 

n:nb®* 

T J“ J 

n:nb®n 

T * - T • 

ranb®* 

r : — 

(S'. 3.m. 

nb®‘* 

nb®:* 

nb®:* 

3./. 

nb®n 

nb®n 

- T • 

nb®n* 

- - : 

2.m. 

nb’in 

nb®n 

nb®n 

2./. 

"nb®n 

•nbirin 

• • .T • 

nb®n 

• : “ t 

1. c. 

rk®s 

nb®s 

nbu»< 

- - i 

PZur. 3.m. 

?nb®: 

jinbti’ 

: it • 

nnb®' 

; “ I 

3./. 

mrsbtsn* 

r : - . • 

rnnban* 

t ; * ▼ • 

n:nb®p* 

r ; - - i 

2.m. 

*nb®n 

iinban 

vibirp 

• * f 

2./. 

nsnbtbn 

t : - : • 

mnb®n 

T i " r • 

nsnbtn 

T 1 “ - « 

1. c. 

nba? 

nb®3 

" T * 

nb®3 
” -» 

Impp. shortened (Jussive). 



Jmpf. with Stiff. 

■CTrjr 

• - r s • 



Past. act. 

nb®* 

nb®? 

rbirc* 

pass. 

rnba* 

— ▼ 
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Lasiedb ('i) Guttural. 8 65. 


XV 


P*<«. Hiphn. Hsph'fl. Hlthp&'fl. 



n-mor 


wanting 

nbicrt 

-H'btn 

wrbtin 

renbuin 

t : - : - 

wanting 

n\ntPj* 

TibF^n 

sinbniin 

n:nbPirr;* 

r x -j • 

fibio'j 

n'b^* 

nbir 

nbrra? 

nbwn 

r^bipn 

nbicn 

nbnicp 

rfe*ip 

irbicri 

rticn 

nbrrip 


■trbiin 

Tbirn 

•'nbntiri 

Tkirk 

irb^a* 

nbtit* 

nbrtx 

tflbllP 

Trbiir 

iinbi; 

*inbni: 

rwrtion 

ronbarj 

renbicn 

pnnVnffiF* 

vsbdn 

vrbiip 

iinbisn 

vibniin 

rnjj-in 

renb-ip 

r : - ; “ 

mr&£n 

T * - X T 

rnnbr ep 

rtm 

' M 

JT'bffiS 

- • X- 

H51253 

” IT 

nbnir: 

— x • 

nbi£ 


trbip?* 


rtTwa* 

nbwq 


nbraa 

» X F 
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XVI 6. Verb 'A' yin (*1p) 



Qdl. 

Ntpli'tfl. 

HipfitL 

iW. Sing. 3 .m. 

ac* 


acn* 

3./. 

rn? 

nao:* 

nqcn* 

2.tn. 

niac* 


rvtacn* 

▼ • -s 

2./. 

rriao 

rriaca 

rviacn 

1. c. 

“rian 

•tyiaqa 

t'iacn 

PZur. 3. c. 

*QQ 

siaca 

“T 

siacn 

2.nu 

wriao 

oniaoa 

v -» 

oniacn 

v • “S 

2./. 

■jniaD 

•jrviaea 

•jriacn 

1. c . 

ifliao 

wiaca 

*biacn 

Inf. 

ab* 

acn* 

acn* 

Imp. db8ol. 

aiaq 

aion 

acn 

Imp. Sing. 2 .m. 

ab* 

acn 

acn* 

2 ./• 

■*at3 

rasn* 

•scq 

Pl«r. 2.«. 

•ia6 

«i|rj 

naon 

2./. 

na'aq* 

rc'asn* 

rr/acq* 

iiu»r. £injr. 3.m. 

ab** L ab'* 

a®:* 

ac;*ab? 

3./. 

abn w^abri 

acn 

acn 

2.m. 

abn abn 

acn 

acn 
” ▼ 

2./. 

•abn* "aqn 

•^bn* 

•son* 

• - T 

1. c. 

abx aba 

T t 

noa 

* V 

ac« 

Pl«r. 3.m. 

siab' *dd' 

siac* 

*aq? 

3./. 

nrien* rnabn 

rn'acn* 

T V,- • 

na-aqn* 

2.m. 

"siacn siasn 

r ^ • 

naan 

SQClj 

2./. 

rc'acn rnabn 

▼ v \ * ▼ : • 

nraon 

nracn 

1. c . 

aba aba 

aca 

a?9 

Jifpr. fe?»ft ITdu; consec, 


ae*i 

vr— 

2v?r. «n</» 


-5aq?(Daa^) 

Past. act. 

aab 


a^S* 

pa88. 

asic* 
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Doubled ( y " y ). § 67 . 


XVTL 


Hbph'tn 

pm 

pstn. 

HWipoel. 

awn* 

aaio* 

aaio* 

aaincn 

nabin 

T - 



naaincn 

T 1 * l • 

riapvi 

naaio 

T l “ 

naaio 

r t - 

naaincn 

r i - 5 • 

niawn 

naaio 

naaio 

naaincn 

i j * * • 

Triicw 

Trc&io 

•naaio 

• * - 

-naainon 

• * - s • 

iacin 

tiaaip 

<03$ 

iaaiiycn 

oniawn 

onaaio 

onaaio 

v : " 

onaaincn 

v j - s • 

]niawn 

TFoaio 

■pnaaio 

Hajinsj 

wiawn 

oaaio 

oaaio 

i “ 

soapincr? 


aaio 


aaincn 


aaio 

aaio 



33iD 


aainon 

*• i • 

wanting 

*§1? 

wanting 

—B5B 


man 


naaamon 

T | - t * 

aw-* ap- 

aaio- 

aaio- 

Cairo- 

.. j • 

awn 

aaion 

aaion 

aaincn 

awn 

aaion 

aaion 

■ i 

aaincn 

-ac®* 

"Qaiqn 

•aaion 

•i t * 

-aaincn 

• i i : • 

aw» 

aaiotj 

aaicsj 

aainctj 

SQCf 


iaaici 

sDainb- 
< * • * * 

rc-'iwn* 

naaaion 

T»| •• | 

naaaion 

naaaincn 

town 

soaion 

t it 

siaicn 

V * * 

iaaiincn 

nrawn 

▼ v ■ 

naaiion 

r i •• I 

rnaaion 

T | “ I | 

naaaincn 

aws 

aaioa 

- s 

aaioa 

“ s 

aainoa 

- * • 


■paaiO' 

• ■* “I I I 


a^ia* 

aaioa 


apin$3 
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xvm 


H. Verb P& Nun (^'c). 6 66. 


Q&l Niph'tl. Hiph'tl. HoptilfL 


Px&r. Sing. 3 .m. 

t33 

T 

bsa 

-r 

TO 

1033* 

iD-^rj* 

loan* 

- \ 


3./. 

etc. 

etc. 


mba? mb-arj 

moan 

rs \ 


2.m. 



nna 

T -T 

in®33 

FI1D3H 

Fiiosn 

r l " \ 


2. f. 



Fina 

: “▼ 

FltM 

Ptln 

nioan 

i : ; \ 


1. & 



Tiro 

•F11T33 

-ptan 

-ptan 

Piur. 

3. c. 

regular 

vra 

:rr 

511033 

t • 

nio-an 

inoan 

: v 


2 .m. 



DFira 

V “ i 

pptaa optan origan 


2./. 



75™ 

3011033 

Titian 

75«fn 


1. c. 



sjsna 

5D1D33 

vtan 

: - • 

vtan 

: " \ 

Iff. 


piba* 

b'S3* 

PP 

1D33n 

t-an* 

ioan* 

Inf. absoL 


HffiO 

r 

Visa 

TTO 

1032?} 

loan* 

tan* 

•• s 

Imp. Sing. 

2.m. 

ta* 

b'S3 

: 

P 


tan* 



2./. 

"t3 

-baa 

-ap 

-10331 

-1D-3H 


Plttr. 

2.m. 

TO3 

libsa 

• i 

VP 

• ;rr • 

*110331 

5no*an 

wanting 


2 

rata 

nabsa 

r ; s 

nar natian 

T - T : -r • 

ratan 



Law. Sing, d.nu 

103- 

be: 

TO 

taa- 

-T • 

t-a:* 

U53-* 

3./. 

1D3P 

bap 

TP® 

etc. 

t-ap 

tan 

~ \ 

2.m. 

ioan 

ban 

pp 


t’3P 

tap 

• \ 

»•/. 

-TD3P 

• : • 

-blip 

• i • 

-3PP 


-t-ap 

-tarn 

1. c. 

tax 

bsx 

r 

P« 


t-ax 

tax 

Plur. 3 .m. 

*03- 

nbE: 

VP- 

regu¬ 

*nb-a: 

*ita- 

:\ 

3 ./• 

n:tan 

r : - • 

nab&p 
▼ ; • 

nann 

T •• • 

lar. 

ratap 

natap 

* : ■ \ 

2.m. 

*itap 

uben 

l • 

VPP 


51125-315 

-tap 

2./. 

ratap 

nab&p 

T S • 

narin 

r •• • 


ratap 

4 \ 

natap 

1. c. 

t33 

bB3 

TO 


10-33 

taa 

Ijjpf. shortened (Jussive). 




1233-* 


Part, act • 

tab 

bsi 

TO 

1235* 

t-312* 


pass. 

tv; 

— 

TTO 



taa* 

r s 
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XIX 


. Weak Verb Pe'Aleph (k"»). § 68. 



Qnl. 

Niph'ifl. Hiphtl. Edph'it’l 

Aar. 

** 

i«5sr w 


•As the Verb & Qutturai, Paradigm D. 


Jar. 

Inf. obsoL 

bb»* 

bsan 

bbtin 

▼i- 

wanting 

bswn 

" TS|T 

wanting 

JitF. Sing. 2 .m. 

bb»* 

VI 




2./. 


etc. 

etc. 


Flur. 2. «n. 

*5$ 



wanting 

2./. 

rebSH 

▼ : v; 





Jmff. Sing. 3.m. b5K"* {£*. \ b?tT* btfcT* bSfcf* 

3./. br^in ' - ' etc. etc. etc. 

2.m. bstfn 

2 . /. “tatta 

1. & b?H* 

PZur. 3.m. *5^7 

3. /. PDbbito 

2. m. 

2 ./. robDSFl 

i. c. 'brs3 

Lift, with Wau>) 
consecutive. 1 ^ 

Past. act. b5& bSM bWO 

. *VJiv ” “li" 

past. b^!J b^3 

b 


Digitized by Google 





XX 


K. Weak Verb 



Q&l. 


Niph’ifl 

Pmrf. Sing . 3 .m* 



awis* 

3./. 



rawfa* 

2.m» 



nawla 

2./. 

regular 


nawis 

1. a 



Tiawb 

Piur. 3. c. 



5|3Bi3 

2.m. 



ocatiti 

2./. 



• t nawi3 

1. C* 



wawii 

Inf. 

raw* ib- 

v v 1 a 


aw-in* 

Tnf. absol. 

aiw- 

T 


wanting 

Imp. Sing. 2 .m. 

at* 

wr** 

- a 

awsiPi* 

2./. 

■ati 

• : 


-awn 

• ;it • 

P?wr. 2,m. 

*I3W 

ton- 

i* 

town 

2./. 

maw 

r s •• 

mwv 

r i - < 

reawn 

t : -t • 

Impt. Sing. 3.m, 

aw?* 

WT-* 

a tv* 

•*f • 

3 

awn 

wn-n 

awn 

•• T • 

2.m. 

awn 

wn-n 

awjin 

8./. 

■awn 

• : p* 


-awn 

• 5T • 

1. & 

aw» 

HT-K 

asm* 

PZitr. 3.m. 

!QW" 

ship** 

SQWil- 

• IT* 

3./. 

mawn mwn-n 

▼ J - ~ • 

mawn 

▼ : -▼ • 

2. TO. 

town 

: r» 

siwn*n 

r 

town 

2-/. 

mawn mir-n 

r : - •• t : - • 

rea&n 

t : -r • 

1. c. 

aw? 

WV3 
— • 

aSw 

ii/p* shortened (Jussive). 




Impf. with Wdw consec. 

aw9*i* 

V- 



Part . act. 

aw- 


awb* 

pass. 

awj 
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Pb YoDB' , *t> (orig.l'c). § G9. L. VebbPb YudbP&opX''’ 1 '^) § 70. tyt 


Hlph’iL Hoph'iO. Qitl EipK tL 


a’toin* awn* 

rnwn 

robin fqovj 

root} nawn 

Tuffl'in tubm 

fi’oia towp 

tanawfl DnnWn 

■jnatfip ■jnawp 

ttai&in 

i - * * 

aw aw* 

nywn 

naaTj 

nawn 

tegular. TtobT} 

totoTT 

anawn 

■jnawp 

bawn 

i - « 

aw* awn* 

awn* 

ab 1 ; avn* 

aiw atjVj* 

amn* 

*c*Tcin 

naaain • 

r * - 

aw awn* 

■aw toto-n 

*ca: tot? 1 rtj 

naabrj 

a-br* aw* 

awin ab 5 ® 

s-oin awn 

■wbin town 

awi» aWst 

to-irr few*; 

ntobin nraww 

totoin tnn 

raabin naniE® 

a'wa awo 

aw? a-w:* 

awn a*wn 

awn atj'n 

towq ■a-tj'n 

aw$ a'WR 

tow* to-tjb 

naacj-n nsawn 

r ; - • r j •• • 

town totoT) 

rnawn naawn 

T l “ • T * - 

abb a-wa 

aar* 

abrfa* 

V “ 

aw^ 

awb, 3 ^j 

a-Tfia* 

abto* 

aw avs 

aao; 
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xxn 


M. Weak Verb 


Qal 


Niph'rfL Hlph'tL Hoph'ttL 


Pkbw. s.z.m. op* no* m oipj* 
3./. nap*nra* rraa naip:* 
2.m. nap* npa* pica riitnps* 
2./. pep pa Praia nia^ipj 

1 . c. 'Pep tie *Pria Tiianpi 
Ftur. 3. c. *R3ib wa toa siaipj 

2. m. opap ana opoa oaiaipj 

*■/• i% 70 %’ ftiaipj 

l. c. eap ana aaa aia^ipa 


dtjst* opm* 
na^n* nap* 1 ? 
Pia'pn* papvi* 
rvia-pn papvi 
TiiSrpn ■papvi 
!RTpn TOpiBJ 
onia-pn Dpapvr 
TP'ifpn prapvi 
aia'pn aajbvi 


Irr. 

Inr. dbsoL 

trip* 

oip* 

oia 

Dipn* 

oipn* 

D'pn* 

opn* 

DpTJ* 

Imp. 8. 2.m. 
2./. 
PI. 2.m. 
2./. 

D*lp* 

■anp* 

WIJ3 

roaj5* 


Dipn* 

■aipn* 

iaipri 

raapn 

opn* 

•aibn* 

vrpn 

nsapn 

r :r 

wanting 

iwr. S.S.m. 

D'lPC* 

raja; 

Dip? 

b-p:* 

opr* 

3 

CBpR 

nop 

oipp 

D*pP 

Dpm 

2.m. 

twpp 

•to. 

Dipn 

crpp 

Dpvi 

2./. 

■aipp* 


•aipp* 

•a-pn* 


1. & 

mp« 


Dips 

BT?» 

bpi» 

Plur. 3.tn. 



asip: 

rafc 

W! 

8./. frapp* 


fnapn 

raapp* njagvt 

2.m. 

WP 


siaiprn 

ra-RP 

napaa 

2 ./. rn^Jipp 


rnapii 

rnapp 

rnapvi 

1. e. 

onp) 


Dip? 

T B1?5 

bps 

liter, shortened. 

ofc 



Dp? 


Impf. wiih^consec. DJJ^5> 

► 


Dp*?* 


liter, with Stiff, nanp*;* 



*?^P? 


j-ksr. act 

op* 

aa 

WP!* 

DTJB* 


pass. 

Q!|p* 




Dg«* 
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0CrwWlw('f9 )-§ 72. }H.Weak Febb'a^n Todb(^)- § 73. XXIII 


Ptltl 


pn'm. 


Q&L 


NipKKL 


atrip* 

TO^iR 

rietrip 

riairip 

Tnaaip 

ratrip 

taraarip 


otrip* 

rnapp 

paaip 

piarip 

■tiatrip 

«J?fe 

epatrip 


«aaip soaaip 


X 

raa* 

roa* 

rs - 

FD3 

“« 

^33 
* < 
!Q3 

DF133 


133 


T?* 

np3* 

rrira* 

rrira 

Trir^ 

orris^a 

ipi 

!Qi3'3 


Tbs* 

PiS*Q3 

rriaios 

1?i3!D3 

soiaj 

DT^ 

!ffi3!Q3 


oaip 

pa* 

P* 

pan 

Tbn 

oaip 

■wfiR 

« 7 fe 

rregrip 

wanting 

pa* 

7 * 

5 £T 3 

parj 

as 

Dipn 

oaip; 

oaip; 

ra* 

' T*: 

oaipn 

oaripp 

ra 

&8 

oaripp 

oaipp 


cnp: 



7 ^ 


oaipR 

oaip« 

Ti* 


^r; 

warifl 



nrafripn 

roE^Pipn 

nrfcaf 

• 


raaipn 

sfl^an 


rnraripn 

nsaaipp 

ref:n 


oaip? 

oaips 

rs 




T¥* 




T? 5 * 



'■i'T* 

••• • s 

oaipa 



T°? 


oaipa 
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XXIV 


O. Weak Verb 




Q&l. 

Ntpk'/t 7. 

Fi'el. 

Peuf. Sing . 3.m. 

' 8233* 

T ▼ 

8bB 

8233;* 

MSB 

3./. 

rwsa 
T < ? ,T 

rvba 

▼ s T 

mars 

%s s* 


2.m. 

T82B* 

rxba 

P82BS* 

P8XB* 

2./. 

P82B 

<T T 

rwbB 

P82333 

•• s • 

P82B 

1. c. 

“P82B 

• T ▼ 

IKbB 

• - r 

*1382133 

138233 

PJur. 3. c. 

*I82B 

*«bB 

*18X333 

*18233 

2.m. 

DNK2B 

v r : 

nrxbB 

V •• I 

DP82B3 

V •* s • 

DP82B 

v *• • 

2./. 

ip82B 

1 V | 

T*!?? 

*|W*2333 

■JP8233 

1. c. 

*D82B 

T T 

*08bB 

« T 

*082333 

.. , • 

*08233 

Isr 

82 b 

i 


8233H 

•• r • 

8233 

Inf. absoL 

«ira 

T 


8223 

S * 

82B 

Imp . jSfoyr. 2.m* 

82B* 

t : 


82rn 

— r • 

8233 

2./. 

•vcza 


w 

1*233 

JPIur. 2.m. 

*I82B 

i • 


*l823Sn 

*I82B 

2./. 

rwsa* 

r v : 


n!82B!T 

▼ V T • 

n3822* 

T V ~ 

2krr. &in^. 3.m. 

8233*'* 

▼ J • 


8233'* 

• T • 

8233; 

3./. 

822m 

T * • 


K2BF1 

82BH 

2.m. 

82Bm 

r : • 



8233m 

•* * | 

2./. 

man 

• t : • 


*8SBF) 

•ST* 

“'8233m 

* : * » 

1. c. 

82B8 

T { V 


82338 

•• T •/ 

82B8 

Plwr. 3.w. 

wsc 

IS* 


w 

: it • 

51822*’ 

: • : 

3./. 

rra&om* 

T V S « 


ST382BP* 

T V T • 

ni8233m* 

T v ~ » 

2.m. 

mi:m 

x s * 


518233TI 
< ! ,T * 

518213m 

2./. 

}-J582Bm 

T VS* 


rj3823sm 

▼ V T • 

<* "" * 

n:82Bp 

T V “ * 

1. c. 

8SB3 


mi 

82B3 

.. 

Imp* shortened (Jussive). 

Impf. with Suff. 




*im: 

Part. act. 

82B 


82K3 


pass. 

8*23; 
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Lamedb ’/lepb (K"b). S 74 - 


xxv 


p«m. 

HipHtl. 

HdpHiiL 

HithpiteL 

»xa* 

r \ 

tcsan 

ttsan* 

teenn 


ttrxan 

T : 

HttSan 

nttaarn 

pttsa 

n»aan* 

T^r * ' 

nttsan* 

PMkarr.* 

n»xa 

nttsan 

tutsan 

nttserin 

•n»sa 

• - \ 

Tutsan 

“tutsan 

• •• * s 

•tttsrnn 

aera 

; \ 

avsarr 

atSKI 

atsarn 

DPSSa 

v M \ 

Dpttsarj 

orttsan 

v •• : \ 

ontearn 

*|PK3ta 

■jrttsarj 

•jrttsan 

inttsann 

VK&D 

'• \ 

attsan 

.. s • 

attsan 

•• : \ 

attsanrj 

wanting 

trsan 

ttsan 
▼ : \ 

ttsann 

.. - s • 

wanting 

ttsan 

wanting 

wanting 


ttsan 


team 


"st'san 


utsann 

wanting 

arson 

wanting 

atxarn 


nsttrin 

t v : - 


nsttsarn* 

T V “ * • 

asa*: 

trsa: 

awr 

r :\ 

teatt 

Ksrn 

rsj$) 

ttsan 
▼ : \ 

ttxann 

teen 

r \ I 

trsan 

ttsan 

r ; \ 

ttsarn 

•'tean 

• IS * 

. "trsan 

"ttsan 
• : : \ 

• utsarn 

KO 

T \ 

trsatt 

ttsax 

t : \ 

ttSartt 

- J v 

aea* 

: \ * 

arsa: 

atsa* 

; : \ 

atsarr 

nrstken* 

▼ \ t 

nsttsan* 

nsttsan 

t v : \ 

nsttsarn* 

mian 

: \ 1 

arsan 

atsan 

: ; \ 

atsarn 

rattkan 

▼ V \ I 

nrttsan 

r v ; - 

nsttsan 

▼ V J \ 

nsttsarin 

t v - : • 

teas 

saa 

tuas 

ttsans 

▼ \* 

• l ~ 

▼ t\ 

•• “ * • 


"jsrso; 


«wp?3 


tsars? 

«*» 


ttsaa 

•» > \ 
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XXVI 


P. Weak Verb 



Qal. 

Ntph'tl. 

Frn 

Bsrf. Sing.S.tn. 

nb a* 

nba?* 

nba* 

3./. 

nnba* 

nnbaa* 

r ; : • 

nrba* 

2.nu 

n ? ba* 

<XT —) n ; ba?* 

(n ; b?) n : ba* 

2.f. 

rrba 

_ • r 

n-baa 

rrba* 

1. e. 

•trba 

-r ; baa 

Ti ; ba 

Flur. 3. c. 

*iba* 

*iba? 

*3 

2 .m. 

orrba 

Dtyba? 

Drrba 

2 •/. 


■jr-baa 

■jr*ba 

1. e. 

tfba 

• T 

so 5 b?? 

tfba 

Inf . 

rriba* 

rriban* 

rviba* 

Inf. dbsol. 

nb a 

T 

nba? 

nba, nba 

Imp. Sing. 2.m. 

nba* 

nban* 

nba* 

2./. 

-ba* 

•’ban* 

-?s* 

Flur. 2 .m. 

siba 

!iban 

*s 

2-/. 

na ; ba* 

T V X 

nrban* 

T V T • 

na ; ba* 

▼ /“ 

Iupt. Sing. 3.«n. 

nba-* 

v ; • 

nba?* 

nba?* 

3./. 

nb:F) 

nban 

V T • 

nban 

V • X 

2 .m. 

nban 

nban 

nban 

2 ••/. 

-ban* 

“ban* 

• r • 

-ban* 

• * | 

1. c. 

nbaa 

nban 

nbaa 

Flur. 3.m. 

>ib?? 

siba? 

*3? 

3./. 

nrban* 

r vs • 

nj'ban* 

na s ban* 

T V” X 

2.m> 

*iban 

sibain 

*iban 

2-/. 

nrban 

na 5 ban 

r v r • 

na ; ban 

T V" | 

1. c. 

nba? 

nbaa 

V T • 

nbaa 

v-i 

iWpr. shortened (Jussive), ba?* 

ba-* 

T* 

ba- 
•» 

Impf. with Suff. 



-aba-* 

Past. act. 

nba* 

nbaa* 

V 1 * 

nbjo* 

pas* 
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Google 



La’ubdh He (rrt). § 75. XXvn 


pm 

HiphVL 

H6pK<a 

mthpau 

rtfc* 

nban* 

nban* 

nbann* 

nnba* 

nnban* 

nnban* 

nnbann* 

n ; ba* 

T ~ \ 

OTV) t$sn* 

n 5 ban* 

T *• S T 

ifbanrj* 

n^ba 

* \ 

(nv) rrtsn 

rrban 

rrbann 


(ttv) Tyban 

T ; r.3n 

ifbann 

*3 

siban 

t • 

!iban 

ibann 

wba 

v 

(DtYv) orphan* 

ttT'ban 

v •• s ▼ 

on-'banrj 


(TC'v) t$w 

■jn/ban 

^banri 

*o ; ba 


nrban 

"ST 

irbann 

niba* 

niban* 

niban* 

nibann* 


nban 

•• X “ 

nban* 

"1 T 



nban* 


nbanrj* 


■'ban* 


-bann 

wanting 

*iban 

wanting 

sibann 


na ; ban* 

T VJ- 


nrbann* 

nbr* 

nba:* 

nbr* 

nban:* 

nban 

nban 

nban 

nbann 

nban 

nban 

nban 

nbann 

■>!?an* 

^ban* 

•'ban* 

“barn* 


nba$ 

nba«* 

V s T 

?*3™ 


*iba? 

*a; 

*5ij> 

regain* 

na ; ban* 

Urban 

nfbann* 

*ibari 

\ban 

\San 

fcann 

nfban 

na ; ban 

nfban 

nfbann 

n Vs 

Yibaa 

VS- 

Vbaa 

VST 

’nban? 


br* 

w 


ban:* 

**r* 

• -»- 


nbaq* 


n^any 



**W* 
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XXVin Q. Nouns with the Pronominal Suffixes. § 91 , 


Masculine Noun. Feminine Noun, 

Singular. 


Absol. st. 
Constr. st. 
Buff. sing. \. com. 

0 masc. 

* fem. 

Q jmasc. 

’ fem. 
plur. 1. com. 

0 jmasc. 
[fem. 
jmasc. 
3 \fem. 


0*© a horse 
0*© horse-of. 
“WO my horse. 

thy horse. 
•JO*© thy horse. 
TO his horse, 
ftp*© her horse. 
’DC’© our horse. 
ODD*© your horse, 
•jpo*© your horse. 
00*10 their horse, 
■jp*© their horse. 


rwo a mare, 
two mare-of. 
^p*)p my mare. 
Sjro*© thy mare. 
•[TWO thy mare, 
ir©*© his mare. 

' i 

nncio her mare. 

T » • 

’Ono% our mare. 

- r • 

Dprwp your mare, 
•jprwo your mare, 
or©*© their mare. 

»» i 

•jnp*© their mare. 


Plural. 


Absol. st. o*wo horses. nio*© mares. 

Constr. st. *wo horses-of. fVWO mares-of. 


Suff.sing. 1. 

2 , 


3 


plur. 


com. 
masc. 
fem. 
masc . 
fem. 
1. com. 

0 jmasc. 
\ fem. 
'masc. 
fem. 


8 . 


•WO my horses. •nrio*© my mares. 
?pc*© thy horses. Spnio*© thy mares, 
•pi*© thy horses. SpHo*© thy mares. 
TWO his horses. TWO*© his mares. 
JTWO her horses, #"»“nic*© her mares. 

T V ▼ • 

TO0 our horses, wrio*© our mares. 
0?*©*Kp your horses. ownipTO your mares, 
•jp 1 ©*© your horses, liprip*© your mares. 
Dry©*© their horses, orprrip*© their mares. 
^0*19 their horses, in'nio*© their mares. 
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B. Inflections of Masculine Nouns. § 93 . IHI 


Paradigms of Masculine Nouns. 

L 



a. 

b. 

0. 

d. 

e. 

t. 

9*g. absot . 


ICO 

f - 

tnp 

1?i 

TTrt 

b$S 


(king) 

(book) (sanctuary) (a youth) (perpetuity) 

(work) 

9 constr. 


neb 

•.* •• 

trip 

1?5 

nxi 

b?S 

, with tight suff. 

■>3ba 

• 1 " 

■•ICO 

"®*!P 

•nra 

• •»* 

'ns? 


, suyf. 

DOObtt 

ir i i - 

DO*'CO 

v I ; • 

Dotnp 

doto 

oonx? 

BObJB 

r i t «r 

Ptur. absot. 

csba 

• » I 

ffnco 

• » i 


ffnys 

• T I 

tmo 

9 t 1 

ffibyc 

• * » 

, constr . 

■’cba 

•nop 

'«hp 

•nsa 

“ T 

- & • 

■'bye 

- n ir 

, irtf^ st# 

■•sba 

• T I 

•neo 

■ » 1 



■TOD 

- * i 

■'bye 

- r » 

a xrrtA ^rore *u/f. BO^ba 

renco 

V “ I • 

ES 

I 

DD*n53 

/ - -a- 

OOTIX3 

■/ - s • 

arbys 

Dual abtol. 

o^an 

wfcp 

O^inij 

D’Xfe 

• - 


enrot 

• - n <r 


(feet) 

(double 

(loins) 

(sandals) 

(noon,prop. 

v constr. 

^*3 

Piie) 

TO 

■»b»j 


Slights) 


L 


g- 

h. 

i. 

k. 

L 

m. 

n. 

5?jt0. absot. trro 

rv>j 

oic 

"HB 

O n 

* 

OK 

p* 

(death) 

(olive) (scourge) 

(fruit) 

(sea) 

(mother) 

(law) 

* constr. rrto 

rr>t 

TDilD 

•no 

• t 

B?»n? 

Bt 

T" 

* irtfA /#Af nijf. Wit) 

w 


Vi-IB 

• 1 • 

■nsn 

■*« 

W? 

« «rt*M prat?* sxifjf. DDPit) 

dwjt 

DDT2TO 

DO 1 '*® 

ft it 

DOIT' 

r i - 

me* 

•/ 1 • 

o?P3 

Plur. absot. DWitt 

BMjn 

DWi© 

or*n» 

©■nr 

rrir* 

Q'pn 

* constr. “»Ttra 


Wi© 

’HI 

■nr 

rrhs* 

W? 

9 with tight suff. Wha 

w 

wi© 

(kids) 

■nr 

wiE* 

W? 

9 with grave suff. Maltha 

Daws 

or©i© 


no'na: DovriEK 

03^1? 

Dual absot . 


O'Ttfr n*nb 

• * • - T I 

D**? 




(eyes) (two days) (cheeks) (hands) 

(teeth) 


• constr. 

V? 

^7 


■*5W 
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R. Paradigms or Masculine Nouns. § 93» 


n. 



a. 

b. 

0. 

d. 

e. 

t 

8ng. abtol 

to 

e?ij 

1PT 


W 

IT# 


(word) 

(wi*e) 

(an old man) (shoulder) (court) 

(field) 

9 constr. 

■TO 

can 

- i 

m 

TO? 

•an 

- n 

rrrfe 

• » 

* with tight tuff. 

TO! 

•nan 

• » n 

to? 

TO 

■nxn 

• - n 

1*^9 

9 with grave tuff. 


oatan 





Plur. abtol. 

=>TO» 

ona$n 

OTO? 


tmxri 

• -1 

[BP*fP] 

9 constr. 

■nan 

•naan 

■ i • 

^PrT 


’•'3**7 

TO 

9 with tight tuff. 

TO! 

-T 1 

TO? 


TO" 

TO 

9 with grave tuff. 

tarnan 

oa’naan 

f - « - 

e»TO? 


o?TO5 

□snip 

Duat absot. 

o^ba 

• | 

o 

o’’.?’?; 





(wing*) 

(thighs) 

(loins) 




* constr. 

■*??? 








m. 



IV. 


a. 

b. 

0. 

a. 

b. 

a 


abtol. 

fiViy 

a# 

nth 

TO? 

to 

aw 


(perpetuity) (enemy) (prophet) 

(overseer) 

(poor) 

(writing) 

, constr. 

oViy 

a# 

nth 

TO? 

■C* 

• ** 

are 

V 1 

. wi/A %A( 


• * • 

ith 

TOP? 


■are 

• ? « 

» with grave suff. 

oataViy 

? i • i 


oath 

V 1 1 

°?TP? 


oaana 

» * *» i 

Plur. dbsol. 

DnjVip 

tra$ 

D*Th 

DTOP? 

orpy 

o^are 

» constr. 

■naViy 

- i i 

"an* 

- 11 

■nh 

TOP? 

to* 

•are 

s ivt7A %Af suff. 

•naViy 

vk 

- * • 

1h 

TOP? 


■ore 

-»• 

, with grave suff. 

namaMy 

oa^ 

nanh 

tayrg? 

TOTO? 

B?TO 

Dual dbsol. 

o^njalra 

D^Tthp 


n^yati 




(tongs) 

(balance) 


(fortnight) 



„ constr. 


•91*3 
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8. Paradigms of Feminine Nouns. § 95. XXXI 


Paradigms of Feminine Nouns,' 

L 



a* 

b. 

0. 

d. 


Sing, ahtol. 

TO 

TO 

nann 

▼ i * 

ngn 

TO 


(queen) (reproach) 

(waste) 

(law) (mistress) 

„ constr. 

robs 

to 

to 

n?n 

TO 

. with light tuff. 

■•TO 

•rain 

• » i» 

*ra“in 

• * i» 


to* 

, with grave tuff. DsnsblJ 

D?ti*nn 

ornsnn 

r » - »r 


*TO* 

Plur. absol. 

TO? 

trfe-in 

▼ -i 

train 

▼ T» 

TO 


9 constr. 

TO? 

rrifiin 

i * 

rrinnn 

i * 

rripn 


„ with suff. 

Dual absol . 

xyobB ■'nitnn 

TOlh 

(double 

embroidery) 

■nrianij 

*»TO 

ayp'sxq 

(cymbals) 


1L 


m. 



a. 

b. 

0. 

m. bw 

Sin;, .fool. 

TO 

n B*T 


TO hbSbj 


(Justice) 

(outcry) 

(year) 

(sprout) 

(skull) 

, constr. 

TO 

nj?7T 

rotr 

* i 

TO 

flbSb* 

/ i\ 

a iwVA /i^A/ 

'TO 

lllgjg 

inj^ 

TO 

„ with grave tuff. D2PJ51X D$P£H 

nrrijc 

1 !* 1 

ts»b|b* 

Plur. absol. 

TO 


rriati 

[rripyi 1 ;] trfcaba 

9 constr. 

TO 


rrbtj 

TO TO* 

9 with suff. 

Dual absol. 

» constr . 

TOT? 


'riMS 

* i 

trreto 

(Ups) 

TO 

'nipyr vribaba 
[nTO] 

(pair at 

fetters) 
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T. Numerals. § 97. 


NUMERALS. §§ 97, 98. 


With the Masculine. With the Feminine, 



Absol. 

Constr . 

Absol. 

Constr. 

1. 



nn« 

nnt 

2. 

trj® 



IBB 

3. 

nobti 

T | 

n®5b 

bbb 

®bb 

4. 

T T | - 

nyaiK 

- - j - 

ya*v* 

ya*'* 

5. 

n»®n 

n®nn 

«®n 

«®n 

6. 

neti 

n«b 


cb 

7. 

nyav 

» i • 

nya® 

* 1 * 

*3$ 

yati 

8. 

rub® 

r\±y 

n:bb 


9. 

ny«n 

r 1 • 

ro«n 

yvn 

ytfin 

10. 

mto* 

T J ~l 

rr\m 

»»i 


^y 


Mate. 


Fem. 


100 

200 

300 

400 

1000 

2000 

3000 

4000 

10000 

20000 

40000 

60000 


iter *irw rn«y m* 

itoy ipey 


12 . 


itoy rriflj 
itey •utS 

T T - I 


rn®y trnti 
n-itey •»nti 

" : r - * 


13. ntey n®b® mtoy «b«> 

f T r t t v l 

nx® /<?»»., constr. ntt®, p/wr. niitB hundreds, 
O^nS® dual (for OVD*®)! 

rritt® cb». 
niK® yan« etc. 

C|bs mate., plur. D’l&bK thousands, 

D^Bblt (dual). 

n^tbs ri®5®. 
n^obK nysnk, etc. 
naan but, in later books, 
ttbn, ian pi. rrtsn. 


n^nai (dual), also rriaa iptj. 

ttbn ya^K, etc. 
n*utla*r®tQ Ezra 2.69. 
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D. Prefix Prepositions with the Suffixes. § 103. XXXIII 


«) b with the suffixes:— 


1. 


Sing. 
*»b to me. 


2 . 

3 


m. ^b,(n3b,)in pause ?jbl to 


f. -fb J thee. 

ib to him. 

■[/. nb to her. 

2 takes suffixes in the same manner, except that for the 
8 d person plur. we have ona, D3, rraha, fern, 'jna or pT3, Hina. 


Plur. 

VlS to ns. 

at'] n=i 


you 


Sing, 
vffctf as I. 

as thou. 


•{”*?} 

{ ( m. wfiaa as he. 
f. rrisa as she. 


with the suffixes:— 

Plur. 

WTB3 as me. 

D39, seldom 031031 

_ ■_ • \as ye. 

DH^aontol 

W. nira J ’ 


e) with the suffixes:— 


Sing. 

1. poet, iip, in pause 

’’A from me. 

I m. misp, poet, in pause *in:ib, 
Witt from him. 
f. niiatt from her. 


Plur. 

Otttt from us. 


oral - 

jW* 


yrom you. 
djtd, rrerro, poet, anna, 

in?, nxnn 


from. 

them. 


* happens not to occur in the Old Testament. 

* See Note 1 on p. 261. 

* Not which signifies therefore. 

4 The ose of "'p for V here is simply for euphony* 
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8 •• 

THE SEMITIC LANGUAGES IN GENERAL. 

1. The Hebrew tongue is only a single branch of a great 
family of languages in western Asia, which was native in 
Palestine, Phoenicia, Syria, Mesopotamia, Babylonia, Assyria 
and Arabia; that is, in the countries extending from the 
Mediterranean sea to beyond the Euphrates and the Tigris, and 
from the mountains of Armenia to the southern coast of 
Arabia. But in very early antiquity, this family of languages 
had spread from Arabia over Abyssinia, and, through Phoe¬ 
nician colonies, over several of the islands and coasts of the 
Mediterranean sea, and particularly over the whole Car¬ 
thaginian coast. There is no ancient collective name for the 
nations and languages of this family. We have, however, 
retained the now generally received names Shemites, Semitic 
languages, borrowed from the fact that nearly all the nations, 
who spoke these languages, were descended from Shem (see 
Gen. 10, 21—29) 1 . 

2. From this Semitic family have proceeded four prin¬ 
cipal branches. I. The South Semitic or Arabic, both the 
classic and modern (vulgar). To this belongs the Ethiopio 


* From Shem proceeded (Gen. ch. 10) the Aramaean and Arab tribes, as 
wen as the Hebrews; but not the Canaanites (Phoenicians), who are referred 
to Ham (vs. 6, 15—18); though their language belongs decidedly to those caUed 
Semitic. 


X 
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{in Abyssinia), as an offshoot of the older South-Arabic (Himy- 
aritic). 1 II. The Middle Semitic, or Canaanitic . The Hebrew 
of the Old Testament belongs here with the Babbinical, as 
well as the Phoenician, the Punic (of Carthage), and other 
Canaanitish dialects appearing in proper names and on the 
Moabite Stone. III. The North Semitic or Aramaean. This is 
subdivided into 1) the Eastern Aramaean or Syriac (the lite¬ 
rary language of the Christian Syrians) of which the religious 
books of the Mandceans* (Nasoraeans, Sabians, the so-called 
disciples of John) are in a degraded dialect. A Jewish modi- 
iication of the Syriac is exhibited in the language of the 
Babylonian Talmud. 2) The Western or Palestinian Aramaean 
(inaccurately called Chaldee). This dialect is represented, in 
the Old Testament, by two words in Genesis 31, 47, by the 
verse Jer. 10, 11, and by the passages: Dan. 2, 4-7, 28; 
Ezra 4, 8—6, 18, and 7, 12—26. But principally in Jewish 
literature such as the Targums, the Palestine Gemara, etc- 
To the same branch belongs the Samaritan with its admix¬ 
ture of Hebrew forms, and also the idiom of the Nabataean 9 
inscriptions, in the east of Palestine and the region of Sinai. 
IV. As a distinct and fourth chief-branch, the East Semitic, 
we may regard the Assyrian-Babylonian Cuneiform (3 d class 
of socalled Achsemenide) Inscriptions. 4 


* On the Himyaritic Inscriptions, see Rddiger’a Excursus to Wellstcd’t 
Reisen in Arabien (Halle, 1842) Bd. II, Ewald in Zeitschr. f. Kunde d. Morgenl. 
Bd. V, and in Htifer’s Zeitsch., Bd. I, M. A. Levy and Oaiander in Zeitschr. d. D. 
Morgenl. Gesellschaft, Bd. X, XIX, XX, XXIV, Priltortus ibid. Bd. XXVL. 

2 See Nbldeke fiber d. Mundart d. Mandacr, Gdtangcn, 1863. 4to. He 
traces the name, Sabians , to the root to dip; comp. Am. Bibliotheca Sacra, 

1851, p. 563. 

2 Yet the names found in these inscriptions are rather Arabic: see Tuck 
in Zeitschr. d. D. Morgenl. Gesellschaft, Bd. Ill, 8. 129 AT., M. A. Levy ibid., 
Bd. XIV, S. 363 ff., Blau ibid., Bd. XVI, S. 331 ff., E. Meier ibid. Bd. XVII, 
8. 575 ff., de Voguk in Revue archeologique, nouv. s&rie, IX, 1864, p. 284—288, 
and his Syrie centrale, Paris, 1868, p. 89 ff. 

4 The importance of Assyrian for Hebrew philology, especially lexicograph¬ 
ically, is discussed by Friedr . Delitzsch in The Hebrew Language viewed in the 
Light of Assyrian Research, London, 1883, and Prolegomena eines neuen Hebr.- 
Aram. Worterbuchs zum A. T., Leipzig, 1886; also by Haupt in various journals 
devoted to Assyriological research, e. g. Art. on Assyrian Phonology, “Hebraica,” 
vol. I., 3 (Chicago, Jan., 1885). 
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If the above division into four branches were reduced to two prin¬ 
cipal groups, No. I as the South Semitic would stand in contradistinction 
to the other three branches as the North Semitic. 

All these languages are related to each other in much the same 
manner as those of the Germanic family (Gothic, Old-Norse, Danish, 
Swedish; high and low German, in the earlier and later dialects): or a* 
those of the Slavio tongues (Lithuanian, Lettish; Old-Slavic, Servian, 
Russian; Polish, Bohemian). They are now either wholly extinct, as is 
the case with the Phoenician and the Assyrian, or they exist only in a 
debased and dwindling form, as the modem Syriac among the Jews 
and the Syrian Christians in Mesopotamia and Kurdistan 1 , the Ethiopio 
(called Gheez) in the modern Abyssinian dialects (Tigr6, Amharic), and 
as the Hebrew, among a part of the modern Jews, though the latter 
in their writings often aim at the reproduction of the language of the 
Old Testament. The Arabic alone, in a form but slightly altered, has 
not only retained to this day its original seat, Arabia proper, but also 
penetrated in all directions into the domains of other tongues. 

The Semitic class of languages is bordered, on the east and north, 
by another of still wider extent, which has spread itself from India 
into the west of Europe, and which is called the Indo-Germanic (also 
called Aryan), as it comprehends, under the most varied forms, the 
Indian (Sanskrit), ancient and modern Persian, Greek, Latin, Slavic, 
Gothic with the other Germanic languages and the Keltic. With the 
Old-Egyptian language, the offspring of which is the Coptic, the Semitic 
has had, from earliest antiquity, much in common; but also much of 
fundamental difference. 1 The Chinese, the Japanese, the Tartar and 
other languages, exhibit a radically different character from the Semitic. 

3. The grammatical structure of the Semitic stock, as com¬ 
pared with that of other languages, particularly the Indo- 
Germanic, exhibits many peculiarities, which collectively 
constitute its distinctive character, although many of them 
are found singly in other languages. Thus we find: a) among 

Alt nan t, Expose des Elements de la Gramm. Assy r., Paris, 1868; Schrader's valuable 
articles on the Assyrian Inscriptions and Language, in the Zeitschrifb d. D. MorgenL. 
Gesellschaft, Bd. XXIII (1869), pp. 337—74, also Bd. XXVI (1872), pp. 1—392. 

* Bee Rodiger in the Zeitschrift fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes, Bd. IL, 
8. 77 ff M Stoddard's Gramm, of the Modem Syriac Language, London, 1854, 
NAldeke’s Gramm, der neusyrischen Sprache, Leipzig, 1868. 

3 For comparisons of the Egyptian and Semitic, see Oesentus in d. Allg. 
Lit. Zeitung, 1839, No. 77 ff., 1841, No. 40, and in his Thes. Ling. Hebrcoso; 
Schcarxe in his Altes Aegypten and in Bunsen's Aegypten, I., S. 520 ff.; 
Bwald in Abhandl. d. Gdttinger Ges. d. Wissen., Bd. IX, I860, 8. 157 ft; 
Birch in the new ed. of Bunsen's Egypt, VoL U; Brugsch’s Hieroglyph* 
Dsmot. Wdrterbucb, and others. 
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the consonants which, in general, form the pith and substance 
of these languages, many gutturals of different gradations; 
the vowels proceeding all from the three primary sounds 
(a, i, u), and serving to mark more subordinate distinctions: 
b) word-stems, generally consisting of three consonants: c) in 
the Verb, only two tense-forms, each having a peculiarly 
marked out usage; and a pervading regularity in the for¬ 
mation of verbals: d) in the Noun, only two genders (masc. v 
and fern.), and a peculiar indication of case: e) in the 
Pronoun, the oblique cases indicated by appended forms (sufa 
fixa): f) scarcely any compounds, either in the Noun (ex¬ 
cept many proper names) or in the Verb: g) in the Syntax, 
a great simplicity in the expression of syntactical relations 
(small number of particles, prevalence of simple succession 
of clauses without periodic structure) to which, however, the 
classic Arabic furnishes a not unimportant exception. 

4. In respect to the Lexicon also, the Semitic store of 
words differs essentially from thelndo-Germanic; though there 
is here apparently more agreement than in grammatical struc¬ 
ture. Very many stems and roots 1 are coincident in sound 
with those of the Indo-Germanic class. But aside from ex¬ 
pressions directly borrowed (see next p.), the actual similarity 
restricts itself, partly to words imitating 2 natural sounds 
(onomatopoetica), partly to those in which the sameness or 
similarity of meaning follows readily from the nature of the 
kindred sounds, according to the universal type of human 
speech. Neither of these establishes any historical (gentilic) 
relationship; to the direct proof of which, the agreement also 
in grammatical structure is essential. 8 

As examples of onomatopoetic stems, imitating 1 the same natural 

* See the distinction between stems and roots in § 30, Rem. 1 and 2.—TV. 

* Hence words of this sort are aptly called mimetic (or onomatopoetic) 
and the curious student can find them generally indicated and compared in the 
Hebrew Lexicon, e. g. under DM, naa—TV. 

* The earlier empirical comparisons between the Semitic and the Indo- 
Germanic tongues were of no scientific value. The later attempts of Bud. von 
Baumer, Ascoli and others to solve the question, are partly not yet carried 
out and partly self-contradictory; so that there is altogether need of still farther 
thorough investigations. ESwald gives a survey of the whole subject in the 
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found, we may class together the following: pgi, '([lib, Xefyo, lingo, 
Sans, lih, F. Ucher, Germ, lec^en, Eng. to lick, and Erse lighim=* 
Welsh llyvi l ; (kindr. bjfij bas), xeXXcu, xt'XXto, xoXCco, volvo, Welsh 
oltcyn = E. wheel, Germ, quellen, wallen , and Eng. to well; Tia, xsyj, 
rn n, ^apdxxw, Pers. kharidan, ItaL grattare, Pr. gratter , Germ, kratzen, 
Eng. to grate, to scratch, and Welsh carthu, cravi; frango , 

Germ, brechen, Eng. to break, Armoric frika =■ Welsh hnioo, &c. An 
example of another kind is am, ham ( sam), gam, kam, in the signifi¬ 
cation with, together; e. g. in Heb. (hence ruga people, prop, assem- 
blage), D? together-with, oaa (hence Dfi also), Arab. So* to collect; Pers. 
Aam, Aama (at once), Sans, amd (with); Gr. ap.a (dp^pto), 6p.oc, 6 jjloo 
( 3fjuXo;, ojxaSo;), and harder in sound, xoivd;, Lat. cum, cumulus, 
Welsh cym = Lat. com, and with the corresponding sibilant, Sans. 
sam . ouv, £vv, £uv<$; = xoiv6;, Goth, sama, Germ, sammt, sammeln: 
though doubts may still be felt in regard to several of the instances 
quoted. 

Essentially different from such internal relationship, are 
the adoption and naturalisation of single words from one 
language into another (borrowed words). Thus, 

a) When Indian, Egyptian, Persian objects are called in the Hebrew 

by their native names: e. g. *150 (Egypt, ior, iero, iaro) river, Nile; 
WTfit (Egypt, dbe) Nile-grass; (old Pers. pairidh = naQadetoog) 

park; fi&S'TO darie, Persian gold-coin; Q^SD, from the Sanscr. qikhi 
Malabar togdi, peacocks. Several of them are found also in Greek, as 

(Sans, kapi) ape, xrjiroc, xrjpoc; 0p^2 (Sans, karpdsa) cotton, xdp- 
xaao;, carbasus. 

b) When Semitic words, names of Asiatic products and articles of 
traffic, have passed over to the Greeks along with the things: e. g. 

pooooc, byssus; nj’nb Xiftavtoxdc (frankincense); nag xavrj, xdvva, 
canna, cane; fias xupivov, cuminum, cumin; *ib pifya, myrrha, 
myrrh; rcpxp xaaa(a, cassia; bus xaprjXo;, camelus, camel; *pn*j5 
dj&^afhbv, arrhabon , arrha, pledge. Such transitions would be facili¬ 
tated, especially, by the commerce of the Phoenicians. 

5. As the writing of a language is never so perfect as to 
express all its various shades of sound, so the* writing of the 

Abhandlungen der Gbttinger Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, 1862, Bd. X, 
8. 1—80. This at least appears certain, viz. that these two families do not 
stand in a sisterly or any close relationship to each other 

* That the Keltic dialects (not unlike the Semitic in their relation to each 
other), namely Welsh, Cornish, Armoric (or Breton), Galic, Erse, and M&nks, 
belong to the Indo-Germanic family has been abundantly proved by Dr. Pritchard 
in his Eastern Origin of the Celtic Nations, and by Pictet in his Affinity dee 
Langues Celtiques avec le Sanscrit; see also the Grammatica Celtica of Zeuss 
and Lhuyd’s Archaologia Britannica.—TV. 
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Shemites has decidedly one very remarkable imperfection; vis. 
that only the consonants (which indeed constitute the pith 
and substance of the language) were marked down in the 
line as real letters; whilst, of the vowel-sounds, only the 
fuller ones, and even these not always, were represented by 
certain consonants (§ 7). Not till a later period were all the 
vowel-sounds indicated to the eye, by attaching to the con¬ 
sonants (§ 8) particular small signs (points, or strokes, below 
and above them); which however, for more practised readers t 
are wholly omitted. The letters are always written, moreover, 
from right to left 1 .—Dissimilar as the different Semitic char¬ 
acters may appear, they yet all proceed, by various ten¬ 
dencies and modifications, from one and the same original 
alphabet, of which the truest type among all the existing 
varieties of alphabetic writing, is preserved in old Phoenician. 
with which the Early Hebrew was nearly identical (§ 5, 1), 
and from which came also the old Greek, and through it all 
the European alphabets. 

See the Table at the beginning of this Grammar, showing the re¬ 
lation of some of the older Semitic Alphabets to each other, and spe¬ 
cially the origin of the present Heb. characters from the older forms. 
For a more detailed view of the Phoenician alphabet, and of those 
which have proceeded from it, see Gesenius , Monumenta Phoenician 
(Lipsise, 1837, 4) p. 15. ff. and Tab. 1—5, and his article Palccographie, 
in Ersch and Gruber's Encyclop., 8ect. Ill, Bd. 9. Of late years, the 
discovery of numerous monuments has considerably extended and recti¬ 
fied our knowledge of the 8emitic alphabet; see Schroder's Phonizische 
Sprache, 1869, 8. 75 ff.; de Vogue's tables in Vol. XI of the Revue 
Arch6oL (Paris 1865) and his Melanges d’arch6ologie oriental© (Paris 
1868); Lenormant , Essai sur la propagation de l’Alphabeth Phtnicien 
dans l’ancien Monde. Tome I (2d ed. Paris 1875) and the appendix to 
Curtiss 1 English translation of BickelTs Grundriss der hebr. Sprache 
(Leipz. 1877), which is the best and richest scriptural table of to-day, that of 
JuL Exiting . 


1 The Himyaritic writing runs usually from left to right, but at times also 
from right to left, and even both ways by turns. The Ethiopic is now written 
from left to right. But this is .perhaps in consequence of Greek influence; but 
a few ancient inscriptions still exhibit the contrary direction. See Rddiger in 
the Zeitschr. t d. Kunde des Morgenll., Bd. 1, S. 332 ff. and his Excursus to 
Wells ted'a Reisen in Arabian, 11, 376 ff. Also the Assyrian cuneiform writing 
runs from left to right. 
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6. In regard to the relative age of the Semitic languages , 
the oldest written works are found in the Cuneiform , then in 
the Hebrew of the Old Testament (§ 2) ; the Jewish Aramcean 
works begin about the time of Cyrus (compare Ezra 6, 3 sq.): 
those of the Arabic branch not earlier than in the first cen¬ 
turies of the Christian era (Himyaritic inscriptions, Ethiopic 
translation of the Bible in the fourth century, North-Arabic 
literature after the sixth). But it is still another question, 
which of these languages longest and most truly held to the 
original Semitic type, and therefore has come to us, in 
an earlier phase of its developement. For the more or less 
rapid modification of language, in the mouth of a people or 
of tribes of the same people, is determined by causes quite 
distinct from the growth of a literature; and often, before the 
formation of a literature, has the organism of a language 
been already impaired, especially by early contact with other 
tongues. Thus, in the Semitic branch, the Aramman dialects 
suffered the earliest and greatest decay, and next to them the 
Hebrew-Canaanitic and, in its own way, the Assyrian. The 
Arabic retained longest the natural fulness and primitive 
purity of its sounds and forms; remaining among the secluded 
tribes of the wilderness more undisturbed, in its fully stamped 
organism, until, in the Mohammedan revolution, it too became 
much impaired; and then, at so much later a period, it reached 
about the same stage as that in which we find the Hebrew, 
even as early as in the times of the Old Testament. 1 

Hence the phenomenon, accounted by some so strange, that the 
ancient Hebrew accords more, in its grammatical structure, with the 
later than with the earlier Arabic; and that the latter, though first 
appearing as a written language at a later period, has yet, in com¬ 
parison with the other Semitic tongues, preserved a structure in m any 
respects more perfect, and greater freshness in its vowel-system; and so 
it holds among them a relation similar to that of the Sanskrit among the 
Indo-Germanic languages, or of the Gothic in the narrower circle of 


* Among the Bedawin of the Arabian desert, the language has still pre¬ 
served many antique forms. See Burckhardt’s Travels in Arabia, Append. VII; 
his Notes on the Bedouins and Wahabys, p. 211; Wallin in the Zeitschrift 
der Deutseh. Morgenl. Gesellscbaft, Bd.V (1851), 8 . 1 ff., VI, S. 190 ff., 369 ft*., 
XII, S. 673; Wtizstein in the same Zeitschrift, Bd. XXII, S. 69 f£, 162 & 
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the Germanic. How a language can preserve its toiler structure^ 
amidst decaying sister tongues, is seen (e. g.) in the Lithuanian com* 
paved with the Slavic languages, properly so called. So the Dorio held 
tenaciously to earlier sounds and forms; so the Friesic and Icelandic, 
among the Germanic and Norse languages. But even the most constant 
and enduring structure of language often suffers, in single forms and 
plastic tendencies; while on the contrary, in the midst of universal 
decline, the original and ancient is here and there still remaining. Such 
is the case also with the Semitic tongues. The Arabic, too, has its 
chasms, and its later growth; but in general, the preeminence is due 
to it, especially in its vowel-system. 

To establish more fully these principles, and to carry them out 
farther, belong to a Comparative Grammar of the Semitic languages. 
But it follows from what has been said: 1) That the Hebrew language, 
as it appears in the ancient sacred literature of the Jews, has already 
suffered more considerable loss, in respect to its organic nature, than 
the Arabic which comes later within our historical horizon. 2) That 
notwithstanding this, we cannot straightway award to the latter the 
priority in all points. S) That it is a mistaken view, when many regard 
the Aramaean, on account of its simplicity, as the original form of 
Semitic speech; for its simplicity was caused by the decay of its organic 
nature and the crumpling of its forms. 

On the character, literature, grammatical and lexical treatment of 
the Semitic languages, see Geseniu8*8 Preface to his Hebr&isohes Hand* 
worterbuch, ed. 4; de Wette-Schrader, Lehrbuch der hist.-krit Ein- 
leitung in die kanon. u. apokryph. Bucher des A. T. (8th ed. Berlin, 1869) 
p. 71; F. Bleek , Einleitung in das A. T. (3d ed. Kamphausen Berlin, 1870) 
p. 37; L, Diestel, Gesch. des A. T. in der christl. Kirche (Jena, 1869).— 
Also American Biblical Repository , vol. III. 


§ 2 . 

HISTORICAL SURVEY OP THE HEBREW LANGUAGE. 

See Ge8enius , Geschichte der hebraischen Sprache und Schrift, Leipzig, 1815, 
§§ 5—18. E. Renan , Histoire g6n. des Langues S6mitiques, Yol. I. 4th ed. 
Paris, 1864. Th. Ndldeke , art “Sprache, hebraische” in SchenkePs Bibellex. 
Bd. V. Leipzig, 1875. Bertheau “Hebniische Sprache” in Herzog’s Beal- 

encyklopadie. 

1. The Hebrew Language, as the name is usually employed, 
denotes the language of the Sacred Writings of the Israelites, 
which constitute the canonical books of the Old Testament. 
It is called ancient Hebrew in contradistinction to the modern 
Hebrew in Jewish w^rks, written since the Biblical period. 
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The name, Hebrew language (rVHD£ YXffioaaxcov'E^patcov, 
ippaiaxt), does not occur in the Old Testament; instead of 
it we find (he language of Canaan in Is. 19,18 (from the country 
where it was spoken) and mTirP Jewish in 2 K. 18, 26 (comp. 
Is. 36, 11, 13), Neh. 13, 24. In the latter passage it follows the 
later usage, which arose after the return from the captivity, 
and in which the name Jew, Jewish, was gradually extended 
to the whole nation (as in Haggai, Nehemiah and Esther). 

The names Hebrews (c*^nr, ‘Ejfyouoi, Hebraei ) and Israelites (“*ia 
VfiOp*]), are thus distinguished; the latter had more the import of a 
national name of honour, which the people used to apply to them¬ 
selves, with a patriotic reference to their descent from illustrious an¬ 
cestors; while the former was probably the older and less significant 
national name, by which they were known among foreigners, for which 
reason it is used in the Old Testament, specially when they are to be 
distinguished from other nations (Gen. 40, 15; 43, 32; Ex. 2, 7; 3, 18; 
Jon. 1, 9), and where persons who are not Israelites are introduced as 
speaking (Gen. 39, 14, 17; 41, 12: compare Gesenius's Hebr. Lexicon, 
under "HST). On the other hand, among the Greeks and Romans, e. g 
in Pausanias, Tacitus, and even Josephus, it is the only customary name. 
As an appellative it might mean, those beyond , people of the country on 
the other side (with reference to the land beyond the Euphrates), from 
land on the other side , and the formative syllable (§ 86, 2, 5). 
It might then be appropriated to the colony, which under Abraham 
migrated from regions east of the Euphrates into the land of Canaan 
(Gen. 14,13); though the Hebrew genealogists explain it, as a patronymic, 
by sons (posterity) of Eber (Gen. 10, 21, Num. 24, 24). 

In the time of the New Testament, the term Hebrew (£ppai<JTi, 
John 5, 2. 19, 13, 17, 20; £|3paU SiaXexro; Acts 21, 40, 22, 2, 26, 14) 
was applied also to the language (Aramaean) then vernacular in Palestine, 
in distinction from the Greek; and Josephus (who died about A. D. 95) 
uses it in this sense, as well as for the ancient Hebrew. 

The name lingua sancta is first given to the Hebrew in the Jewish Aramaic 
Torsions of the Old Testament, as the language of the sacred books, in 
distinction from the lingua prof ana, or the Aramaic vernacular. 

2. Out of the Old Testament there are only very few 
monuments of ancient Hebrew writing, namely—1) an Inscrip¬ 
tion of 34 lines, which was found (unhappily much injured) 
in the former territory of the tribe of Reuben, about 4 leagues 
to the east of the Dead Sea, among the ruins of the city of 
Dibo'n (now Diban), anciently inhabited by the Gadites but 
afterwards belonging to Moab, and in which the Moabite king 
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afterwards belonging to Moab, and in which the Moabite king 
M$sha (at the beginning of the 9th century B. C.) tells about 
his battles with Israel (comp. 2 K. 3, 4-27), and his various 
enterprises and achievements; 1 — 2) a six-line inscription in 
the Old Hebrew character of about 700 B. C. 2 was discovered 
in June, 1880, in the tunnel between the Virgin’s fount and 
the pool of Siloam in Jerusalem; — 3) twenty Stones or Gems 
(written on for seals), but mostly presenting only names; — 
4) Coins of the Maccabean prince J. Hyrcanus (135 B. C.) and 
of his successors. 8 

3. In the whole series of the ancient Hebrew writings, 
as they lie before us in the Old Testament, as also in the extra- 
Biblical monuments (see No. 2 above), the language appears 
to stand almost in the same stage of development, as to its 
general character, irrespective of lesser changes and dif¬ 
ferences of style (see Nos. 6 and 7 below). In this form it 
may have been early fixed as a literary language, and the 
fact that the Old Testament books had been handed down as 
sacred writings, must have been highly favorable to its re¬ 
markably persistent uniformity. 

To this Old Hebrew language the Canaanitic 4 or Phoenician came 


1 See plaster facsimiles at several American Universities and elsewhere, and 
a magnificent reproduction of the inscription by timend and Socin (Freiburg i. B. 
1886). 

* Cf. on this inscription, which unfortunately is not dated, though very im¬ 
portant in a literary and palfeographical point of view, the contents describing the 
process of building the tunnel: Kautzsch in Zeitsclir. des deutschen Palastina- 
Vereins, 1881, p. 102 sq. and 260 sq. (with facsimile of the inscription from a 
plaster cast), also 1882, p. 205 sq.; Guthe , ibid., 1881, p. 250 sq.; W. Wright in the 
Proceedings of Soc. of Bibl. Arcineol., Feb. 7,1882; also the Oriental series of the 
London Paljeographical Society, table 87. S* R . Driver in Notes on the Hebrew 
Text of the Books of Samuel, Introduction, Plate I., p. XV. sq. 

3 See De Saulcy , Recherches sur la Numismatique Judaique (Paris, 1854, 
4to); M. A. Levy's Gcschichte der Jiid. Miinzen (Breslau, 1862); Madden's 
History of Jewish Coinage, (London 1864); The Coins of the Jews (London, 1881); 
also Schurer’s Lehrb. der neutest. Zeitgesch. (Leipz. 1886-91 ). 

4 jl’J?, is the native name alike both for the Canaanitic tribes in 

Palestine, and for those who dwelt at the foot of Lebanon and on the Syrian 
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the nearest of all the Semitic tongues, as appears partly from the many 
Canaanitic names of persons and places with Hebrew form and meaning 
(e. g- pTO^ste, ifip etc.), that occur in the Old Testament, and 

partly from the extant remains of the Phoenician and Punic language. 
The latter we find in their own writing (see § 1, 5) in inscriptions (over 
550 in all), and on coins (copied by Gesenius in his Moiuunenta Phoenicia, 
Judas, Bourgade , Davis, De VogUe , P. Schroder, von Maltzan , and 
others). Among the inscriptions are only a few public documents (e. g. 
two sacrificial lists), by far the most being grave-stones or votive-tablets; 
also the inscription on the sarcophagus of Eshmfinazar, king of Sidon, 
(found 1855, now in the Louvre; first accurately copied in facsimile by 
the Duke de Luynes in his Memoire sur le sarcophage et l’inscription 
fun6raire d’Esmunazar, roi de Sidon, Paris 1856, and then fully elu¬ 
cidated by Schlottmann , Halle, 1868 and by Kcempf , Prague, 1874). We 
find also isolated words here and there in Greek and Latin authors and 
the Punic pieces of text in Plautus (Pcenulus 5, 1—8). From those 
monuments we see the native orthography, and from these specimens 
the pronunciation and vowel-system, both together giving a distinct 
idea of this language and of its relation to the Hebrew. 

Phoenician (Punic) words, found in inscriptions, are e. g. te god, 
*B*ifit man, p son, P3 daughter, king, 335 servant, *,773 priest, P3T 
sacrifice, te3 lord, ©«© sun, y3fit land, D* sea, pfit stone, "CD silver, 
bna iron, P5 time, 33p grave, P3XB pillar, Qpa place, 33330 bed, te all, 
3Tifit one, rate* three, ©OP five, m 3 six, 53© seven, 3©y ten, 50© to hear, 
nPB to open, 3^3 to vow, "pa to bless, ©p3 to seek, &c. Proper names: 
p2 Sidon, 3* Tyre, 6WP Hanno, te33P Hannibal, &c. Comp. M. A, Levy's 
Phon. Worterbuch, Breslau, 1864. 

The variations in the Phoenician orthography and forms are, e. g. 
the almost constant omission of the vowel-letters (§ 7, 2), as P3 for 
Pp house, bp for Wp voice , ps for yi3p; D3P3 for Bern's priests, D3te 
( alonim in Plautus) gods; the feminine ending in P (ath) as well as in 
fit (6), even in the absolute state (§ 80, 2), besides many others. Thoso 
in pronunciation are still more remarkable, especially in the Punic, 
which commonly pronounced *» as U, e. g. BB© sfife't (judge), ttfbd 
salil's (three), ©3 rfis=ttfct3(head); for i and e, it often has the obscure, 
dull sound y, e. g. 432P ynnynnu (ecce eum), Pfit (rv’fit) yth; and takes the 5 
ms o, e. g. 3p5B Mocar (comp. P35B, LXX Mco^a). For the collection 
of these grammatical peculiarities, see Gesenius, Monuin. Phoen. 
p. 430 sqq.; also Movers in Art. Phonizien in Ersch and Gruber’s Ency- 
clop. Sect. HI. Bd. 24, pp. 434 ff., Paul Schroder in his Phbnizische 
Sprache, Halle, 1869, and B. Stade , Erneute Priifung des zwischen dem 
Phonic, und Hebr. bestehenden Verwandtschaftsgrades (in the "Morgen* 
lfind. Forschungen” Leipzig, 1875). 

coast, whom we call Phoenicians, while they called themselves p33 on their 

own coins. Also the people of Carthage called themselves so. 
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4. As theHeb. writing on stones and coins, mentioned in 
No. 2 above, consists only of consonants, so also the writers 
of the Old Testament books have used merely the consonants 
(§ 1,5); and even now the written Rolls, or copies of the Law, 
used in the Synagogues, must not, according to ancient custom, 
contain any thing more. The present pronunciation of this 
consonant-text, its vocalisation, accentuation and chant-liko 
way of being read, rest only on tradition, as kept up by 
custom and in the Jewish schools, and finally as Jewish 
scholars settled it by means of the system of vowel-points 
(§§ 7—17), about the 7th century after Christ. 

Yet an earlier stage of developement of the Hebrew- 
Canaanitic language, or a form of it which must have existed 
•before the time of the written documents in our possession, 
and have stood nearer to the common and not yet divided 
speech of the Semitic race, can even now be recognised and 
established, thus:—1) from many archaic forms, which the 
writings handed down still preserve, specially in the names 
of persons and places, inherited from more ancient times, and 
in particular archaisms especially used in poetic diction;— 
2) by retrospective inference, in general, from the forms of 
the words so handed down, in so far as they obviously, in tho 
law and analogy of the sound changes, point back to such 
an oiler form of the language;—3) by comparison of the 
kindred tongues, especially the Arabic, in which this older 
condition of the language has been maintained to a consider¬ 
able degree, even down to later times (§ 1,6). The certainty 
of such deductions rest on the frequent coincidence of the re¬ 
sults won in these different ways, whence we then get an ap¬ 
proximate idea of the language, as it may have appeared at 
that preliminary stage of its developement. But at the same 
time we may thereby see more clearly, how the Old Test. 
Hebrew got its system of sounds and grammatical forms. 

Although the connected historical tracing and explaining of tho 
process of the language as here indicated, properly belongs to the com¬ 
parative philology of the Semitic tongues, stUl it is very needful, for 
the scientific handling of the Hebrew, to go back to those primitive 
forms, as we may call them, and to compare the corresponding forms 
in Arabic; and even elementary grammar cannot quite do without 
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this laying of a scientific foundation, although it has properly to deal 
with the language as it exists in the Old Testament, and only here and 
there uses those obsolete forms in elucidation of the actual ones. 

5. But even in the language of the Old Testament, which 
is on the whole so very uniform, we can distinguish a certain 
progress in style, marking two periods: the first, down to the 
end of the Babylonish exile, which may be called its golden 
age; and the second, or silver age, after the exile. 

To the first belongs (excepting isolated traces of a later 
revision), the greater part of the books of the Old Testament: 
viz. of the prosaic and historical, the Pentateuch, Joshua, 
Judges, Ruth, Samuel, Kings (written near the close of the 
exile) ; of the poetical, the Psalms (a number of later ones 
excepted), Proverbs, Canticles, Job, and the earlier prophets, 
in chronological order, as follows: Joel, Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, 
Micah, Zephaniah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Obadiah(?), Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, the last two being still active in the time of the 
exile, to the close of which also the contents of some portions, 
especially chapters 40 to 66 of the book of Isaiah point. 

The commencement of this period, and of the literature of the 
Hebrews in general, must certainly be fixed as early as the time of 
Moses; even though we should regard the Pentateuch, in its present 
setting and form, as the work of a later recension. It suffices for the 
history of the language and for our object to remark, that the Penta¬ 
teuch has certainly peculiarities of language, which may be regarded 
as archaisms. The pronoun (butv.p. 100, N. a ), and the noun nri 

lad, are there used also, as of common gender, forsAe and for maiden (as 
6 rate and and certain harder forms of words, e. g. to 

erg , prx to laugh , which are here the usual ones, are in other books 
exchanged for the softer, as p?t, pnty. 

On the other hand, there are found in Jeremiah and Ezekiel, as 
also in the later Psalms, decided approximations to the Aramaean 
colouring ot the second or silver age (see No. 7 on page 15). 

6. Even in the writings of this first period of about 
1000 years, we find, as may be expected, no inconsiderable 
differences in the diction and style, which have their ground 
partly in the difference of time and place of their composition, 
and partly in the individuality of the authors. Isaiah, for 
example, writes quite otherwise than the later Jeremiah, and 
also than Micah, his own contemporary. And among the 
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historical books of this period, not only do those differ which 
are separated in date, as the books of Judges and Kings, but 
also the texts, which in many of them have been taken from 
older written sources, have a colouring of speech obviously 
different from the words flowing from later sources, or belong¬ 
ing to the reviser himself. Yet the structure of the language 
and, with individual exceptions, even the store of words and 
the usage of speech, specially in the prose books, are on the 
whole the same. 

But the poetic diction is everywhere distinguished from 
prose, not only by a rhythm that moves in more strictly mea¬ 
sured parallel members, but also by words and significations of 
words, inflections and syntactical constructions, peculiar to 
itself; although this distinction does not go so far, as in the 
Greek, for example. But most of these poetic idioms are in 
the kindred languages, particularly the Aram&an, just the 
common forms of speech, and may be regarded in part as 
archaisms, which poetry retained, in part as acquisitions 
with which poets, familiar with Aramsean, enriched their na¬ 
tive Hebrew. 1 The prophets, moreover, at least the earlier 
ones, in language and rhythm are to be ranked almost as poets, 
except that with these poetical speakers, the sentences often 
run on to greater length, and the parallelism is less measured 
and regular, than is the case with the poets, properly so 
called. The language of the later prophets, on the contrary, 
keeps nearer to prose. 

On the rhythm of Hebrew poetry, see the Introductions to the Old 
Testament and to the Commentaries on the Psalms by De Wette, 
Hupfeld , Deliizsch and others, speciaUy Ewald in his Dichter des alten 
Bundes, Th. I. (2d ed., Got: ingen, 1866); in brief form, Qeeenius, Hebr. 
Lesebuch, Vorerinnerungen zur 2ten Abtheilung; and E. Meier, die 
Form der Hebr. Poesie (Tubingen, 1853), and others. 

Of poetic words , occurring along with those commonly used in 
prose, the following are examples: ET3S} twan=0'T5t; rP« pa£A=?fri; 
nnx to corner ana; word—nai: mn to see—ran. 

T* ' T • TT'TT T » 


i That in Isaiah’s time (2d half of the 8th century before Christ) the more 
educated Hebrews, at least the officers of state (but not the people in Jerusa* 
lem) understood Aramaean is clear from 2 Kings 18, 26 (comp. Is. 86, 11). 
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To the poetic significations of words belongs the use of certain 
epithets for substantives: e. g. strong (one), for God; strong 
(one), for bullock, horse; njnb alba, for luna; xinica or solitaria t 

for anima, vita . 

Of poetic forms , we may note (e. g.) the longer form of local pre* 
positions (§ 103, 3), as ■‘bsj^baf, the endings , \ 

in the noun (§ 90); the suffixes 1*0, io— in—, for D, D—, D-^- (§ 58); 
the plural-ending y*— for O^— (§ 87, 1, a). 

To the poetic peculiarities in syntax belong (e. g.) the far more 
sparing use of the article, of the relative pronoun, and of the accusative- 
particle nit; the construct state before a preposition (§ 130); the 
shortened form of the imperfect, in the signification of the usual form 
(§ 109, 2,6, Rem.); and in general, a forcible brevity of expression. 

7. The second or silver age, from the return from the 
exile to the time of the Maccabees (about 160 B. C.), is 
marked chiefly by an approximation in the language to the 
kindred Western Aramaean; to which the Jews might the 
more easily accustom themselves already during their abode 
in Babylonia, since it stands so near to the Hebrew; and which 
after their return from the exile, came more and more into 
use also in Palestine, so that it had an ever increasing in¬ 
fluence on the Hebrew, as a book language, and now also 
even on its prose; and thus it gradually banished the Hebrew 
from the mouth of the people, though the knowledge and 
written use of the latter still continued among learned Jews. 

We may fitly conceive of the relation of the two languages, at this 
later period, as similar to that of the High and Low German in Lower 
Saxony, or that of the High German and the popular dialects in the 
south of Germany and in Switzerland; so far as here also, even among 
the more educated, an influence is often exerted by the popular dialect 
on the oral and written expression of the High German. It is a false 
view, taken from an erroneous interpretation of Neb. 8,8, that the Jews 
had immediately after the exile wholly forgotten the ancient tongue, 
and bad to learn it from priests and experts. 

The Old Testament writings belonging to this second 
period, and all exhibiting the Chaldee colouring, though in 
various shades, are the following books:—Ezra, Nehemiah, 
Chronicles, Esther; the prophetical books of Jonah, Haggai, 
Zechariah, Malachi, Daniel; of the poetical books, Ecclesiastes, 
and the later Psalms. In their character also as literary com¬ 
positions, they stand fai below the writings of the earlier 
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days; yet there are not wanting productions of this time, 
which, in purity of language and aesthetic value, are but little 
inferior to those of the golden age. Such (e. g.) are many of 
the later Psalms (120 and foil., 137, 139). 

Examples of later words (Aramaisms), for which the earlier writers 
employ others, are ■;*]»= ns time, bsp=njrb to take, end, 

to rule, r,i5r?*=}rrj< to be strong .—Of later significations, 
•njfi* (to say) to command, ITS (to answer) to begin speaking.—Grammar 
tical peculiarities are:—the frequency of the scriptio plena i and , 
e. g. *T^ (elsewhere TH), even torip for to*ip, rh for ni; the inter¬ 
change of n— and fit— final; the more frequent use of substantives 
in y, n*, etc. 

But the peculiarities of these later writers are not all Aramaisms 
Some are not found in the Aramaic, and must have belonged in earlier 
times to the vernacular Hebrew, especially, as it seems, in northern 
Palestine, where Judges and Canticles,, among other books, may have 
been written, aud hence the occurrence, in these earlier writings, of 
the form which was common in the Phoenician, and which recurs in 
some later books, namely -to instead of (§ 36). 

Rem. 1. Of diversities of dialect, in the old Hebrew language, 
only one explicit example is found in the Old Testament; namely, in 
Judges 12, 6, where the Ephraimites are said to have pronounced to as 
to or 0. In Neh. 13, 23, 24, perhaps a distinctively Philistine dialect is 
spoken of. To these, however, are to be counted also sundry pecu¬ 
liarities in the North-Palestine books including Hosea (see preceding 
paragraph), and likewise some exceptional forms in the Moabite In¬ 
scription of M6sha* (see § 2, 2). 

2. The remains of Hebrew literature, now extant, cannot be ex¬ 
pected to contain the entire stores of the ancient language; and we 
must regard its compass and affluence as far greater, than what we 
now find in the canonical literature of the Old Testament, which ia 
really but a small fragment of the entire national literature of the 
ancient Hebrews. 


§ 3. 

GRAMMATICAL TREATMENT OP THE HEBREW LANGUAGE. 

(cf. Gesenius, Geschichte der hebr. Sprache, §§ 19—39.) 

1. At the time of the gradual extinction of the old Hebrew 
language, and when the collection of the Old Testament writ¬ 
ings was closed, the Jews began to apply themselves to the 
interpretation and criticism of this their sacred codex, and to 
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translate it into the popular languages then prevalent among' 
them. The oldest translation is the Greek of the so-called 
seventy interpreters or Septuagint (lxx), commenced at Alex¬ 
andria in Egypt with the translation of the Pentateuch, under 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, and completed in later years by various 
authors. It was in part made from knowledge of the original 
Hebrew as a living tongue, for the use of Greek-speaking 
Jews, particularly those at Alexandria. Somewhat later, the 
Chaldee translations or Targu'ms ()WP i. e. translations) were 
composed in Palestine and Babylonia. The explanations , 
derived in part from professed tradition, almost exclusively 
refer to civil and ritual law and dogmatic theology, and are 
no more scientific in character than the remarks on various 
readings. They are contained in the Talmu'd; the first portion 
of which (the Mishnd') was composed about the beginning of 
the third, and the second (the Gimdral) was in part (namely 
the Jerusalem Gem.) written about the middle of the fourth, and 
in part (namely the Babylon Gem.) in the middle of the sixth 
century after Christ. The Mishna is the beginning of the new 
Hebrew literature; in the Gemara, on the contrary, the Aramaic 
language is predominant. 

2. In the interval between the composition of the Talmud 
and the earliest grammarians, fall mainly the vocalisation and 
accentuation of the till then unpointed text of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, after the pronunciation handed down in the synagogues 
and schools (§ 7, 3); also the collection of critical remarks, 
under the name of Massdrcf (rnbtt tradition ), from which the 
manuscript copies of the present Textus Receptus of the Old 
Testament, hence called the Massoretic Text, have ever since 
been uniformly derived. 

That the original massoretic text goes back to a single chief copy 
was first recognized by Olshausen. Others in the same line are Frmsdorff 
in Ochla W'ochla, Han., 1864; Ginsburg (The Massora compiled from 
Manuscripts, etc., London, 1880 sq.). Since 1869, S. Baer and F. Delitzsch 
in their critical texts have well illustrated the value of the Massora for 
the critical reconstruction of the text. Cf. also § 7, 8, Rem. 

3. It was only about the commencement of the 10th 
century, that the first beginnings were made by the Jews in 

a 
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compiling their grammar, after the example of the Arabs. 
The earliest attempts, by Rabbi Saadia (f 942) and others, 
are mostly lost, only Saadia s Arabic explanation of 0. T. 
anui leyofieva having been preserved; but those of R. Yehuda 
Chayydg (called also Ahu-Zaharia Yachya) about the year 
1000, and of R. Yona (. AbA-l - Walid Merwdn ibn Gandck) about 
1030, composed in the Arabic language, are still extant. 
Assisted by these pioneer labors, Abraham ben Ezra (died 
1167) and R. D. Kimchi (died 1235), especially won for them¬ 
selves a classic reputation by grammars written in Hebrew. 

From these first grammarians proceed many methods of arrange¬ 
ment and technical terms, which are still in part retained; e. g. the 
designation of the derivative and the weak verbs after the paradigm bps* 
(§ 39, 4), the voces memoriales, as and the like. 1 

4. The father of Hebrew philology among Christians was 
John Reuchlin (f 1522), to whom Greek literature also owes 
so much. But he, as also the grammarians of the next suc¬ 
ceeding period down to John Buxtorf (f 1629), still adhered 
almost exclusively to Jewish tradition. It was only after the 
middle of the 17th century, that the field of view gradually 
widened; and that the study of the sister tongues, chiefly 
through the labors of the so-called Holland School, Albert 
Schultens (f 1750) and N. W. Schroder (f 1798), became of 
fruitful service to Hebrew grammar. 

5. In the nineteenth century the advances in Hebrew phi¬ 
lology have been linked to the following names: W. Gesenius 
(born 1786, Prof, at Halle 1810-1842, f 1842), who in advance 
of every one else treated the phenomena of the language in an 
empirical manner; E\ Ewald (f 1875), who referred the forms 
of language back to general laws ; J. Olshausen (f 1882), who 

1 On the oldest Hebrew Grammarians, cf. Strack uud Siegfried , Lehrb. d. 
neuhebr. Spr. u. Liter. (Karlsr. 1884), p. 107 sq.; the prefaces to Oesenius 1 and 
Furst's Worterbb.; Berliner , Beitrage zur Hebr. Gramm, im Talmud u. Midrasch 
(Berl. 1879) ; Baer und Strack , die Dikduke ha-t*amim, Leipzig 1879; Jastrow in 
Stade’s Zeitschr. 1885, p. 193 sq.; Drachmann , Breslau, 1885; J. and H . Deren. 
bourg, Opuscules et traites, Paris, 1880; Bacher , Revue des 6tud©s Juives,- 
vol. VI. ; Leben u. Werke des Abulw., Leipzig, 1885, etc. 
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attempted to explain the present forms of the language by re¬ 
ferring them back to supposable original Semitic forms; F. 
B ditcher attempted by a comparison of the different forms to 
explain everything by the Hebrew itself. Stade (Lehrb. d. 
Heb. Gram., I. Th., Leip., 1879) proceeded in a purely scientific 
manner to unite the systems of Ewald and Olshausen. E. 
Kdnig , in his treatment of sounds and forms, falls back on the 
old grammarians, and renews the discussion of numerous gram¬ 
matical questions. 

These methods of handling the language grammatically 
on different scientific principles has influenced its lexico¬ 
graphy, and will tend to unify to a certain extent the 
ultimate methods in both lines of research. 

The most noteworthy work of Jewish scholars is that of 
Luzzato (Padua, 1853-59). 


§ 4 . 

DIVISION AND ARRANGEMENT OP THE GRAMMAR. 

The division and arrangement of Hebrew grammar depend 
on the three parts that constitute every language, viz. — 1) ar¬ 
ticulate sounds denoted by written signs, and their connection 
in syllables, 2) words, and 3) sentences . 

Accordingly, the first part (doctrine of elements) includes 
the doctrine of the sounds, and their representation in writ¬ 
ing. It describes the nature and relations of the sounds of- 
speech, the manner of pronouncing written signs (orthoepy), 
and the established mode of writing (orthography). It then 
treats of the sounds as combined into syllables and words, 
and of the laws and conditions of this combination. 

The second part (doctrine of forms) treats of words in 
their character as parts of speech, and contains:—1) the doc¬ 
trine of the fo- mation of words, or*of the rise of the different 
parts of speech from the roots or even from one another;— 
2) the doctrine of inflection, i. e. of the varied forms which 
words assume, according to their relation to one another and 
to the sentence. 


1 Cf. Kautzsch, Gram, des Bibl.-Aram. p. 19 sq. 
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The third part {syntax, or doctrine of the construction of 
words) teaches:—1) partly how the various inflections, ex¬ 
isting in the language, are used for expressing variously 
modified thoughts, and how other thoughts for which no 
forms have been coined in the language are expressed by 
circumlocution;—2) partly the laws, by which the parts of 
speech are combined into sentences {doctrine of the sentence, 
or syntax in the stricter sense). 
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OF THE ELEMENTa 

CHAPTER I. 

OF READING AND ORTHOGRAPHY. 

§ 5. 

OP THE CONSONANTS: THEIR FORMS AND NAMES. 

(See the Table of Ancient Semitic Alphabets.) 

1. The Hebrew letters now employed (commonly called 
the square or Assyrian character ), in which the manuscripts 
of the 0. Testament are written and our editions of the Bible 
are printed, are not those originally used. Old Hebrew 
writing, as it was used in public monuments as early as the 
9th century B. C., is to be seen in the inscriptions (very 
like in style) on the Stone of Mesha' and on the Maccabean 
Coins of the 2d cent. B. C., as also on the ancient Gems 
(see § 2, 2); and with this Old Hebrew the Phenician writing 
is nearly identical (see the Table of Ancient Alphabets). 
According to the analogy of the history of other alphabets, 
we may assume that out of, and along with, the above writing 
on stones, another and somewhat quicker style was early 
formed for writing on softer materials (on skin or parch¬ 
ment, on bark or papyrus, etc.), which style the Samaritans 
retained in their MSS of the Pentateuch, when they separated 
from the Jews, while the latter soon after (from the 6th to 
the 4th century B. C.) exchanged the same for an Aramaean 
style, out of which came the so-called Square Character (from 
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the 4th to the end of the 3d century B. C.), which has great 
resemblance to the still extant Aramaean, the Aram.-Egyptian, 1 
the Nabataean, and especially the Palmyrene. One of the 
Heb. inscriptions in the earlier square character belongs to 
the year 176 B. C. 1 

2. The Alphabet of the Hebrews, as well as of the other 
Shemites, consists only of consonants, 22 in number, some of 
which have also the power of vowels (§ 7, 2). Their forms, 
names, sounds and numerical values (Rem. 3 below) are shown 
in the Table on next page. 

3. The five characters which have a different form at 
the end of a word {final letters), 2 D, •}, S|, f, terminate 
(with the exception of D) in a straight stroke directed down¬ 
wards, whilst the common form has a horizontal connecting 
line, directed towards the following letter. 

1 De Vogue, in the Revue Arch&d., nouv. slrie IX (1864), p. 205 and Tab. VII, 
No. 2; comp. Ndldeke in the Zeitschr. d. D. Morgenl. Ges., Bd. XIX, p. 640; Merx , 
Art. “ Schreiben " in SchenkeTs Bibell., Bd. V; upon the paleography of the He¬ 
brew square character; Harkavy , altjiidische Dcnkmaler aus der Krim (Peters¬ 
burg and Leipzig, 1876), pp. 108-116. 

2 These letters are formed into one word and pronounced as 
Such voces memoriales were invented by the Jewish grammarians to help the 
remembering of certain letters. So too (p. 24), and other mnemonic 

words in § 6, 3 and 4. [Comp, also “‘VW (§ 7, 2, Note *) for vowel letters 
and the memorial words 3^5*1 TOQ to designate servile* among consonants, 
of which are prefixed to the Imp/, of verbs; Wtruatn to represent letters 
used in the formation of nouns from roots; and the vox mentor. ritDJt for the 
poetical books composed of the first consonants of C'lbnp (Psalms), (Pro¬ 

verbs) and n*>X (Job).—Ed.) 
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THE HEBREW ALPHABET. 


Form 

Pronun¬ 

ciation. 

Hebrew 
name. j 

Sounded as 1 

Signification of the 
name. 

Numeri¬ 
cal value. 

Final 

a 

> 

qbx 

’i'-tfpA 

Ox 

i 


2 

b, bh 

rvra 


House 

2 


J 

g» gb 


Gi-mtl 

Camel 

3 


1 i 

d, dh 


Da-leth 

Door 

4 


n 

h 

«n 

He 

Vent-hole, window 

5 



w* 

n 

Wan 1 

Hook 

6 


T 

2 

ri 

Za-yin 

Weapon 

7 


n 

ch 

nm 

Cheth 

Fence or barrier 

8 


a 

t 

< 

mo 

Jeth 

Snake (winding) 

9 


* 

y 

-ri-* 

Yddh 

Hand 

10 

T 

D 

k, kh 

?i? 

Kdph 

Bent-hand 

20 


b 

1 

TeiJ 

Lamedh 

Ox-goad 

30 

D 

n 

m 

or? 

Mem 

Water 

40 

m 

| 

3 

In 

T* 

Nun 

Fish 

30 


0 

s 


Sa-mekh 

Prop 

60 


y 

• 

r.? 

'A'-yln 

Eye 

70 

Cl 

B 

p, ph 

Kfi 

Pe 

Mouth 

80 

V 

S 

s 

■hx 

?a-dhe 

Fish-hook 

90 

1 

P 

q* 

t)ip 

Qoph 

Back of the head 

100 


1 

r 

trn 

Resh 

Head 

200 


f® 

s 

r® 

Sin 

J Tooth 

l 300 



sh 

■pt? 

Shin 


1 


n 

t, th 

in 

Taw 

Sign or cross 

400 


4. Hebrew is written and read from right to left. The 
division of a word at the end of a line is not allowed; and 


* For the sounds of the consonants and vowels in this table, see § 6 and 
Votes on § 8. NB. In our common way of reading Hebrew the letters K and 
3 have no sound; and the y for 2 is always hard as in give; the ch, always 
guttural as in Welsh and German, or the Greek —TV. 

* As in Arabic, or as the English w, not as the German. 

* The 1&tin q serves well for the Semitio p (Greek x6icfta), as it holds 
!h very place in the Alphabet. 
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to fill out a line, certain letters ( dilatabiles ) are at times di¬ 
lated in MS and in print. These are in our printed books 
the five following: 

n, r\ S, n, ^ <Dnbn«). 

Bern. 1. The forms of the letters were originally hasty and rude 
representations of visible objects, the names of which began with the 
letter, which they were meant to indicate; e. g. Yddh, in the older 
alphabets a rude figure of a hand, denotes properly a hand=*1* yddh , 
but as a letter only the initial ■» {y)j 'Aytn (prop, eye), stands only for 
y, the initial letter. In the Phoenician alphabet specially, the similarity 
of the figures to the objects signified by the names may still be seen 
for the most part, and even in the square character it appears yet in 
some letters, as in 7, T, O, 3, b, y, ID. 

NB. The forms of the letters in each of these seven groups, 3 3 B, 
a 3, 1 -I “5 q, nnn, 111 ■), BBQD, y at, must be carefully noted to 
avoid confusion.— Tr, 

However certain it is, on the one hand, that the Shemites were the 
first to adopt this alphabet, yet it is highly probable, on the other, that 
the Egyptian writing (the so-called phonetic hieroglyphics and their 
modified or hieratic style) suggested the principle, though not so much 
the forms; for these hieroglyphic characters, for the most part, indicate 
the initial sound in the name of the pictured object; e. g. the hand, 
tot, indicates the letter t; the lion, laboi, the letter IK 

2. The order of the letters in the Alphabet (on which we have an 
ancient testimony in the alphabetical poetic compositions in Ps. 526, 34, 
37, Ill, 112, 119, 145; Lam. 1—4; Prov. 31, 10—31), certainly depended 
originally on a physiological consideration of the sounds, as we may see 
from the occurrence in succession of the three softest labial, palatal, 
and lingual sounds, viz. a, 3, *7, also of the three liquids, b, a, 3, and 
other similar arrangements; but yet other considerations must also have 
had some effect upon it, for it is certainly not a mere accident, that 
two letters representing a hand ( Yddh and Kaph), also two exhibiting 
the head ( Qoph and Risk), are put together, as is done also with several 
characters denoting related or connected objects ( Mem and NUn, ''Aytn 
and Pe). 

Both the names and the order of the letters (with a trifling altera¬ 
tion), passed over from the Phoenician into the Greek, in which the 

1 Comp. Hitzig , die Erfindung des Alphabets, Zurich, 1840. J. OUhauaen, fiber 
den Ursprung des Alphabets, Kiel, 1841. F. Bffttcher , unseres Alphabetes Urs- 
prfinge, Dresden, 1 860. Ed. Bohmer , das Alphabet in organischer Ordnung. Ztschr. 
der D. Morgcnl. Ges., Bd. XVI, p. 579. Tbc effort of Wuttke (in the 2d cd. of his 
Gesch. der Schrift) and of W. DeecJce (Ztschr. der D. Morg. Ges., Bd. XXYT, p. 
102), to derive the old Semitic Alphabet from the new Assyrian cuneiform writing 
fails, from chronological reasons. 
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letters, form Alpha to 77m, correspond to the ancient alphabet. From 
the Phoenician proceeded also, directly or indirectly, the Old-Italic, the 
Roman, and all the alphabets derived from the Latin and the Greek. 
Comp Oesenius , Monumenta Phoenicia, p. 65. 

3. The letters are nsed also for signs of number , as the Hebrew had 
no special arithmetical figures or ciphers 1 . But this use of them as 
numerals (see Alphabet Table) did not, if we may judge from the 
existing MSS, take place in the O. T. text, and is first found on coins 
of the Maccabees (middle of 2d cent. B. C.). It is now employed in the 
editions of the Bible specially for numbering the chapters and verses. 
Much like the Greek numerals, the Heb. units are denoted by the 
letters from fit .to 13, the tens by *»—:X, the hundreds from 100 to 400 by 
p—n, but from 500 to 900, they are sometimes marked by the five 
final letters, thus, "J 500, D 600, ) 700, E) 800, y 900; and sometimes by 
11=400, with the addition of the other hundreds, as pn 500. In com¬ 
bining different numbers the greater is put first (i. e. on the right), as 
tO 11, fiop 121. Fifteen however is marked by 10—9 + 6, and not by 
m, because with these two letters the name of God (nim) commences; 
and 16 by to not by I*', for a similar reason. The thousands are denoted 
by the units with two dots above, as St for 1000. a 

4 . Abbreviations of words are not found in the text of the O. T. 
On coins, however, they occur, and they are in common use among the 
later Jews. The sign of abbreviation is usually an oblique stroke, as 

for bx'io*’, 'D for ■'Ao aliquis, 'ill for TQ111 et complens=et ccetera, 
■jj or ■»; (also +0 for njrvj. 


§ 6 . 

PRONUNCIATION AND DIVISION OF CONSONANTS. 

1. It is of the greatest importance to understand well 
the old and genuine sound of every consonant, since very- 
many grammatical peculiarities and changes (§§ 18, etc.) are 
dependent on, and can be explained only by, the nature of 
the sounds and their pronunciation. Our knowledge of this 
is derived partly from the pronunciation of the kindred dialects, 

1 Yet the Phoenicians had arithmetical signs in early times, as may be seen 
In SchrQder’s Phbnizische Sprache, pp. 186—9, with a Table. 

2 The Jews count their dates from the creation of the world, and they 

have what they call the “great chronology”, (Vna including the thou¬ 

sands and the “small chronology” (pBJ3 '*A) omitting the thousands. The data 
according to the Christian era is found by adding 240 to the short Jewish 
reckoning for the first thousand years and 1240 for the second. 
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particularly of the still living Arabic, partly from observing 
the affinity and interchange of the letters in Hebrew itself 
(§ 19), partly from the tradition of the Jews. 1 

The pronunciation of the Jews of the present day is very divergent. 
The Polish and German Jews adopt a worse one, partly like the Syriac, 
while the Spanish and Portuguese Jews, whom most Christian scholars 
(after the example of Reuchlin) follow, prefer a purer one, more in 
harmony with the Arabic. 

The manner in which the Septuagint (LXX) wrote Hebrew proper 
names in Greek letters, furnishes an older and more weighty tradition. 
Several, however, of the Hebrew sounds they were unable to represent 
for want of corresponding characters in the Greek language, e. g. a, 9, 
S, p, (in which cases they made the best shifts they could). This is 
true also of Jerome’s expression of Hebrew words in Roman letters, 
after the Jewish pronunciation of his time. For that of the Jews now 
in northern Africa, see Barges, Journ. Asiat 1848, Nov.; for that of 
the South Arabic Jews seo J. Derenbourg , Manuel du Lecture eto. 
Paris 1871 (from a Ms. of Yemen, A.D. 1390). 

2. The following list embraces those consonants which re¬ 
quire special attention as to the pronunciation, those being 
arranged and viewed together which resemble each other in 
sound. 

Rem. 1. Among tho gutturals, tt is the slightest, a scarcely audible breath¬ 
ing from the lungs, tho spirltus lenis of the Greek, on tho principle that an 
initial vowel is naturally preceded by a soft breathing. Even before a vowel, 
it is almost lost upon tho ear dmd'r), like the A in the French 

habit, tiomme, Eng. hour, but after a vowel it is mostly quite lost in that vowel- 
sound (SCR mdsd', § 23, 1; however comp. 

M before a vowel is exactly our A (spiritu asper ); after n vowel it is either 
likewise a guttural breathing,—so always at the end of a syllable which is 
not tho last one (tJEHj) ; at tho end of a word tho consonantal fi has (§ 14) 
a dot, — Mappiq in its center, or it stands inaudible at tho end of the word, 
generally as a mere orthographic compensation for a dropped fi or fora half¬ 
vowel gala'g ); sec § 7, 2 and § 75, 1. 

5 is related to x but stronger; and is a sound peculiar to the organs 


1 Important aid may be derived from an accurate, physiological observation 
of the whole system of sounds, and of their formation by the oigans of speech. 

E. Brtlcke's Grundziige der Physiologic u. Systcrnatik d. Sprachlautc, Wien, 2d 
ed. 1876. C '. L. Merkel's Physiologic der mensebliehen Sprnchc, Leipzig, 1866. 

F. Dditzsch, Physiologic und Musik in ihrer Bedeutnng fur die Gramm., bes. die 
Hebraischc, Leipzig, 1868. E. Sievers, Grundziige der Lautphysiologie, Leipzig, 
1876. 
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■of the Semitie race. Its hardest sound is that of a g slightly rattled in 
the throat, as JW, LXX Ta^a, rnbr Toixo^a; it is elsewhere a weaker 
sound of that sort, which the LXX indicate only by a breathing (the 
spiritus asper or lenis), as in ^5 'HX£, ’AfiaXex. In the mouth of 
the Arabs, the first often strikes the ear like a soft guttural r, the 
second as a sort of vowel-sound like a.—To pass over as many do 
in reading and in the expression of Hebrew words by our letters (e. g. 

Amalek), and to pronounce it simply as g or as nasal ng t 
Are both incorrect. An approximation to its stronger sound would be 
yh or r g; but since the softer sound was probably predominant in 
Hebrew, it may suffice to mark it (as in the Alphabet Table, p. 23) by 
\ as ya-ix 'arbtif, mfey ' a mdrd'. 

n is the firmest of the guttural sounds, being a guttural ch t as the 
Swiss pronounce it, as in macht , docht, zucht 1 (not as in licht, knecht) t 
resembling the Spanish x and j. While the Hebrew was a living lan¬ 
guage this letter was doubtless uttered more softly in many words, 
more strongly in others. 2 

1 also the Hebrews frequently pronounced with a rattling guttural 
sound, not as a lingual made by the vibration of the tongue. Hence it 
is not merely to be reckoned among the liquids (/, m, n, r), but, in many 
respects, it belongs also to the class of gutturals (§ 22, 5). 

Rem. 2. In sibilant sounds the Hebrew language is uncommonly rich, 
but they arose in part from the lingual sounds, which appear still as 
such in Aramaean and, as affected with an aspiration, in Arabic (see 
t, X, to in Lex.). 

to and to were originally one letter to, and in unpointed Hebrew 
this is still the case. But as its sound sh was in many words very soft, 
approaching to that of s, the grammarians distinguished this double 
pronunciation by the diacritic point into to sh (which occurs most fre¬ 
quently), and to 8. 

to accordingly was closely allied to to in pronunciation, and so was 
uttered more strongly than 0. Hence this difference of sound made at 
times a difference in sense, as *i:p to close up and *^3to to hire t bip to 
be foolish and bsto to be wise. The Syrians employed only D for both. 
They are also interchanged even in the later Hebrew; as to 

hire Ezr. 4, 5; rflbpto for rflbrp folly EccL 1, 17.® 

t is a soft, whizzing 8 , the Or. C (by which also the LXX represent 
it), the Fr. and Eng. quite different from the Germ, z . 

1 As also in the Keltic dialects.— Tr. 

2 In the Arabic language, the hard and soft sounds of ? and M (as well 
as certain differences in the pronunciation of % Id, X), are indicated by diacritie 
points. Two letters are thus made from each: from 5 the softer £ kin, and 
the harder £ rGain; from Pi the softer ^ Cha, and the harder £ Kha. 

3 But on the contrary the Samaritans of this day, in reading their Hebb 
Pentateuch, always pronounce to as to. 
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Bern. 3. The X is, like p and D, uttered with strong articulation, and 
with a compression of the organs of speech in the back part of th* 
mouth. The two latter differ essentially from 3 and P, which answer 
to k and f, hut are often aspirated (see No. 3 of this §.)• The X has a 
peculiar articulation differing from every other s, and by no means the 
same as the Germ. Z or ts. [Our 88 as in hiss! sounded not at the 
teeth, but at the palate, is not very unlike it; but f is here used ta 
represent it.] 

3. Six consonants, the so-called mutes, 

n, t>, d, x a, n (nnr&a) 

have come down to us with a twofold pronunciation 1 :— 1) a 
harder, more slender sound ( tenuis ) as b, g, d, k, p, t, and 
2) a softer sound, uttered with a gentle aspiration (aspirata). 
The harder sound is the original. It maintains itself at the 
beginning of words and syllables, when there is no vowel 
immediately preceding, and it is indicated by a point in the 
letter ( Daghesh lene, § 13), as in a b, 5 g, n d, 3 k, & p, n t» 
The aspirated sound occurs after a vowel immediately preced¬ 
ing, and is denoted in manuscripts by Raphe (§ 14, 2), but in 
the printed text it is known by the absence of the Daghesh. 
In some of these letters (especially }), the difference is less 
perceptible to our ear. The modern Greeks aspirate distinctly 
p, y, o, and the Danes d at the end of a word. The Greeks 
have two characters for the two sounds of the other letters 
of this class, as s x, D B tj:, & cp; n t, n G. 

The German and Polish Jews pronounce the aspirated 3 like the German 
v ; tho Spanish Jews liko on English v, c.g. 3^ rdv. The German Jews 
pronounce P like S, c.g. rishi't. See also § 21. 

4. After what has been said, the usual division of the 
consonants according to the organs of speech (i. e. throat, 
palate, tongue, teeth and lips), employed in uttering them, 
will be more intelligible and useful. The common division 
is as follows: 

a) Gutturals n, n, y, it, (ynrsc); 

b) Palatals, p, 3, a, % (p=V); 


» Sound P as f, P as th in thick; * as d, 1 d/* as th in that. Anglo-Sax. ft; 
13asp, & asp/* or/; 3 as 6, 3 bh as v; fi and 3 as g in yo, or in the German 
gegen; 3 and 3 as k To give the aspirated sound of 3 and 3, pronounce y* 
and k> rolling the palate at the same breath.— Tr. 
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c) Linguals, tD, n f % with 3 , b, (njbOT) ; 

d) Dentals or sibilants, flj (© and to), o f f, (rapt); 

e) Labials, 5|, a, ti, 1, (ptfa). 

The letter n appertains partly to the first and to the third 
class, as being both a throat-sound and a tongue-sound. 1 

Also the liquids (n, 3, E, b), which have in many re¬ 
spects a common character, are grouped together as a distinct 
tdass. 

The following classification may be useful: 



Mutes 

s. m e. 

Liquids 

ribr. natal senir. 

Sibilants 

s. m. ©. 

Aspirates 
■. m. h. e. 

Gutturals 
Palatals 
Linguals i 
Dentals 1 
Labials 

a a p 

n n o 

3 t 

M 

* 

n !> a 

13 1 

T otori s 

k n[y] 

j 

, 

I 


Rem. 1. The signification of the letters in the superscription Is as 
follows: 8ss8oft; medium; h=hard; e«=*emphatic. Consonants 
pronounced by the same organ are called homorganic (e. g. a and 3 as 
palatals). Consonants, whose sound is of the same nature, are called 
homogeneous (e. g. n and 3 as liquids). The possibility of an exchange 
of consonants within the language, as weU as between kindred dialects 
depends upon their homorganic character and upon their homo¬ 
geneousness. Generally the soft sound changes with the soft, the hard 
with the hard etc. (e. g. “l»T, n=l2), Yet other transpositions 

are not excluded. It is important to observe, whether the change takes 
place at the beginning, middle or end of the word, since a change in 
the middle consonant does not always indicate the possibility of a 
change in the same letter, when standing at the beginnyig. 

Rem. 2. In the Hebrew, as weU as in all the Semitic dialects, the 
strength and harshness of pronunciation, which generally characterised 
the earlier periods of the language, gradually gave way to more soft 
and feeble sounds. In this way many nice distinctions of the earlier 
pronunciation were neglected and lost. 


1 Compare, in regard to the double pronunciation of the "l, Delitssch, 
Physiol cl Musik p. 10 ft 
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§ 7 . 

THE VOWELS IN GENERAL, VOWEL LETTERS, AND 
VOWEL SIGNS. 

The three primary vowels in the Semitic tongues are the 
the short A , ij U. From these by various processes are de¬ 
rived all other vowels and vowel sounds. E and 0 short are 
derived from I and U respectively, either by deflection, or by 
the shortening of their heightened forms, i. e., e is a deflection 
from fora shortening from e ; 6 is a deflection from u or a 
shortening from 6 . The naturally long S results from a union 
of a short d and i, i. e. from the diphthong ai ; and the natur¬ 
ally long 6 results either from a union of a and w, the 
diphthong au, or from an obscuring of d . 

The naturally long d, i, d are, as a rule, the result of a 
union of two homogeneous vowels, or vowels and vowel- 
letters. 

A general scheme for illustrating the vowel system may 
be observed in the following figure: 1 — 



1 The original suggestion of such a figure is due to Dr. Hubbard, of Hamil¬ 
ton, N. T. 
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1) The angles of the inner triangle at the base represent the three primary 
vowels, i, I, 

2) The angles of the outer triangle at the base represent the tone long 
vowels, d, l, 0,—,t heightened from the corresponding primary vowels at 
the angles of the inner triangle. 

5) The top of the upright lines in the centre and on the extreme left and 
right give the naturally long vowels, d, t, u, corresponding to the primary 
vowels at the points from which those lines emanate. These vowels are the 
result 1) of lengthening, or 2) of contraction of two like vowels, or 3) of con¬ 
traction of a vowel and its homogeneous vowel-letter. 

4) The union of the upright lines from & and l give and those from 
4 and 2 give 6 —both the result of contraction of two primary vowels, or of 4 
with the vowel letters, 1 and 1. 

Rem. Union of the shorter upright lines from 4 and f give the anomalous 
«, found in 3d and 2d fem. pi. Impf. and 2d fern. pi. Imper. of n ,/l ? verbs. 

6) The two small triangles, one on the right and the other on the left 
side of the base, represent the changeable forms of the primary vowels f and 
4, viz: (1) f is heightened to e or deflected to €; e is shortened to fin sharpened 
syllables (HX, 'JW), or to i in ordinary closed syllables (DX, “HX). (2) & is 
heightened to 4 or deflected to S; 5 is shortened to & in sharpened syllables 
(S3, 0-73), or to 6 in ordinary closed syllables (S’3, "S3). 

6) The following special and anomalous vowel lines and changes must 
be noticed: (1) 4 is sometimes attenuated to i; (2) 4 is heightened, especially 
in Segholate forms, to a tone-long (3) d is frequently obscured to dQ&lPart. 
act. Sop for an orig. Sop. (4) e is attenuated to % in the inflection of TV'S 
verbs; (6) there is also an inexplicable (exc. on euphonic grounds) exchange 
between 6 and 42 in the inflection of the Nfph. Perf. of Y'p verbs. 

7) The simplest sound in the Hebrew language is the simple Sh«w&— f 
occupying the centre of the base triangles. The compound Sh«w4s—,—,—, are 
formed by a union of this simple Sh«w& with the primary vowel 4 and the 
deflected forms (i and 6) of the other two primary vowels (r and fi). These 
compound forms stand at the inner terminus of lines emanating from 4, Z and 
4, thus occupying the middle of the inner triangle. 

To summarize: 1) The angles of the inner triangle represent the three 
primary vowels, 4,1,4; 2) The angles of the outer triangle at the base re¬ 
present the heightened forms of the primary vowels, viz: a, e t 6; 3) The 
upper terminus of the centre and extreme left and right lines emanating from 
angles of the inner triangle represent the pure naturally long vowels, d, t, 42; 
4) The union at the upper terminus of lines emanating from 4 and f, and 
from 4 and U give i and 6 respectively; 5) The angles of the small triangles 
on the left and right of the base give the changeable forms of the primary 
vowels < and 4 respectively; 6) special changes are indicated between 4 and I, 
4 and a and 6 f i and t, and 6 and 42; 7) The simple Sh«w& and its com- 
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pounds are found in the field of the inner triangle at the base of the 
figure. 

Not*. The so-called obtuse B (in $ 27, Rem. 4,6), from an original u or o is- 
entirely anomalous. 

2. The sparing manner of indicating the vowels by means 
of certain consonants (n, v \ k), in use long after the Hebrew 
ceased to be spoken, as well as while it was a living tongue y 
has probably undergone the following principal stages: — 

a) The need of a graphic representation of the vowels in reading 
made itself felt principally in cases where, after the elision of a con' 
sonant or of a whole syllable, a long vowel formed the final sound of a 
word. In such a case, the originally final consonant was then retained, 
as a vowel-letter at least, to indicate the presence of a final vowel. 
There is, in fact, still found in the Old Test, as also on the Moabite 
Stone, an n thus used, and in reality, also as an indication of the 
presence of a final o. From this point it was only a step to use the 
same consonant to indicate vowels not final (e. g. the vowels J, e % l, in 
the inflection of verbs H" 1 ?). Furthermore, after the use of 1 as vowel- 
letter for 6 and d, and of ' for e and t had become established (vid. 
under 5), the consonants for those vowels were employed — though not 
consistently — even for the final sound of a word. 

As stated in § 91,1 and Rem. 1, 6, the suffix of the 3d sing. masc. of 
nouns (as of verbs) was originally in. Now H is frequently retained as 
a vowel-letter in such cases where in, after the elision of n, is con¬ 
tracted with a preceding a to 6 ; e. g. nVg, nhlD Gen. 49, 11, 
cf. § 91, 1, Rem. 2; thus consistent with Hint*, nh'5 (also nh3), 
H33, H3, n 1 ?, nbnnSn on the Moabite stone (but iJP on the Siloam in¬ 
scription). Peculiar is HD' Mesha* 1. 8 = VO' his days , as well as HBH 
1. 20 in case it = VBW) his heads. The verbal forms with suffixed n are 
to be read nflSlVi (1. 0), rnnDNJ (I. 12 sq.), and (1. 19). 

The ' of the construct state, pi. masc. may also be considered as a 
remnant of the original consonant whenever e of the same construction 
(§ 89, 2, c, Rem.) has arisen from an original aj. Against this supposi¬ 
tion, to be sure, is the fact that in the Phoenician Inscriptions this e, as 
other final vowels, is not usually expressed. 

b) The use of 1 to indicate 6 , d, as well as of ' to indicate 6, i, may 
have arisen from cases where a 1 with a preceding a was contracted to 
au, later to 6 , or had coalesced with a foregoing u to d; also where ' with 
a had become at, later e, or with a preceding t had become % (cf. § 24). 
In such cases the foregoing consonants were also retained as vowel- 
letters, and were furthermore brought into use in the final sound of 
words to indicate their respective long vowels. H finally became estab- 
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llshed as a vowel-letter principally wherever a consonantal K had 
coalesced with a to form d. 

The suppositions above are almost invariably in agreement with 
the orthography of the Siloam inscription. Here, as on the Moabite 
stone, are found all long vowels that were not originally derived 
from diphthongs without any vowel - letters ; hence we have 
ete cm'n, p’D (or yra) nm, *?p ( On the other hand we 

have KViO (from mausa'), Tty (from ’aud); p'D also, when read p'D, 
these are a sufficient warrant for the retention of ' coalesced with t to 
form t. Grounds for the retention of an original consonantal M as a 
vowel-letter are: O'nKD, K3iO and top (in other cases n is always found 
in place of a final a) as well as Nh. Only O', instead of the expected 
D1 > (arab. jaum ) day , would accordingly here be an exception (cf. how¬ 
ever, § 97, Note on DV). If the reading is correct, this O' should be 
considered as a proof that the knowledge of the origin of many 
a long vowel was early lost, so that the vowel-letters (at least in the 
body of words) were omitted even where, according to the statements 
above, they were required, and were employed where no contraction 
was apparent. This supposition is greatly strengthened by the ortho¬ 
graphy of the Moabite Inscription; for there, as expected, is found 
(=Daibon t as the AatPuv of the LXX proves), (6 from au) and 
njV3 (£ from ai), but also in place of (from haush ), 

= D'tflXh n3 four times, rin3 once, for rv| and rifPJ (from bait) ; nV? 
= nV l ?,^ = ^«or I'K. 

c) In the present state of Old Test orthography, as it appears to us 
in the Massoretic text, the tendency toward a certain uniformity, not¬ 
withstanding seeming irregularities, cannot fail to be appreciated. So 
the final long vowel, with very few exceptions (cf. § 9,1 and the doubt¬ 
ful cases, § 8, 4) is represented by means of one vowel-letter — in fact 
almost always by means of one and the same vowel-letter in definite 
nominal or verbal terminations. In many cases, the indication of <5, 6 
by means of 1, and of e, % by means of \ when due to contraction, are 
by far the more common. The elision of an original consonantal K (the 
historic orthography having been superseded by a purely phonetic 
principle) is, as a rule, of rare occurence. On the other hand, however, 
the number of exceptions is nevertheless very large; in many cases 
(e. g. in the pi. endings D’ — and ni) the use of vowel-letters for long 
vowels, not due to contraction, has become customary. Sometimes 
even short vowels are indicated. From the preceding it is evident that 
if there ever was a period in the history of Hebrew writing in which 
there was a tendency to establish fixed rules for all individual cases, 
either these rules, in the further transmission of the text, were not con¬ 
sistently obeyed, or else error and confusion afterwards crept in. 
Furthermore, much uncertainty remained even in such texts as were 
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abundantly supplied with vowel-letters. For even if the language was 
unmistakable, there were still examples where, from the many possible 
pronunciations of a word, more than one seemed admissible. 

3. But when the Hebrew had died out, the ambiguity 
arising from such an indefinite mode of writing, and the fear 
of losing the right pronunciation, must have been increasingly 
felt; then the vowel-signs or vowel points were invented, which 
minutely settled what had till then been left uncertain. Of 
the date of this punctuation (vocalization) of the Old Testa¬ 
ment text we have no historical account; but a comparison 
of historical facts warrants the conclusion, that the present 
vowel-system was not completed till the seventh century after 
Christ; and that it was done by Jewish scholars, well versed 
in the language, who, it is highly probable, copied the 
example of the Syriac, and perhaps also of the Arabic, gram¬ 
marians. 

See Gesenius, Gesch. d. hebr. Spr. p. 182 sq. and Hupfdd in the 
Theolog. Studien und Kritiken, 1830, No. 3, where it is shown that the 
Talmud and Jerome make no mention of vowel-signs; Abr. Geiger , Zur 
Nakdanim-Literatur (Jiid. Ztschr. fur Wissensch. u. Leben, Jahrg. X f 
Breslau, 1872, p. 10 sq.); Geiger , Massorah bei den Syrem (Ztschr. der 
D. M. G., Bd. XXVII, Leipz., 1873, p. 148 sq.); H. Strode , Prolegomena 
critica in Vet Test Hebr., Leipz., 1873; Strode, Beitrag zur Gesch. des 
hebr. Bibel-Textes (Theol. Stud. u. Krit, 1875, IV, p. 736 sq.); also in the 
Ztschr. f. die ges. Luth. Theol. u. Kritik, 1876, p. 619 sq.) ; “ Massorah " 
in the Protest Real Encyc. IX, 388 sq.; M. Schwab , des points-voyelles dans 
les langues semitiques, Paris, 1879; A. Merz in the Verhandl. des 
OrientaUstencongresses zu Berlin, I, Berlin, 1881, p. 164 sq., and as ap¬ 
pendix to that, p. 188 sq.: die Tschufutkaleschen Fragments; Eine 
Studie zur Gesch. der Masora. H. Graetz , eine masoreth. Studie. Die 
Anfange der Vokalzeichen im Hebr., Monatsschr. f. Gesch. u. Wissensch. 
d. Judenth., 1881, p. 348 sq. and 395 sq. Hcrsmann , zur Gesch. des 
Streites iiber die Entstehung der hebr. Punktation, Ruhrort, 1885. On 
the hypothesis that the punctuation originated in Jewish primary 
schools, cf. J. Derenbourg in the Rev. Crit. vol. XIII (1879), No. 25. Ct 
Pick in Hebraica I, p. 153 sq. 

This vowel-system has, probably, for its basis the pro¬ 
nunciation of the Jews of Palestine; and its consistency, 
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as well as the analogy of the kindred languages, furnishes 
strong proof of its correctness, at least as a whole. We 
may, however, assume, that it exhibits not so much the pro¬ 
nunciation of common life as the formal style, which was 
sanctioned by tradition in reading the sacred books, in the 
synagogues and schools, in the 7th century after Christ. Its 
authors laboured with great care to represent by signs the 
minute gradations of the vowel-sounds, marking even half¬ 
vowels and helping-sounds (§ 10), spontaneously adopted in 
all languages, yet seldom expressed in writing. To the same 
labours on the Hebr. Text we owe the different marks, by 
which the sound of the consonants themselves is modified 
(§§ 11—14), and the accents (§§ 15, 16). 

The Arabs have a much more simple vowel-system, for they have 
only three vowel-signs, according to the three primary sounds. The 
Syriac vowel-pointing is likewise based upon a less complicated system. 
It is possible that the Hebrew also had at an earlier period a more 
simple vowel-system, but no actual traces of it are found. 


§ 8 . 

THE VOWEL-SIGNS.* 

1. Of full vowels, besides which there are also certain 
half-vowels (§ 10, 1, 2), grammarians have generally reckoned 
ten, and divided them into five long and five short or doubtful . 
As this division, though not faultless, is simpler and more 
convenient for the beginner, it is here presented: — 


* The vowels, as represented in this translation, are supposed to be sounded 
as follows:—d or A like a in father; a like a in fat; & like or as a in 
fate ; e or 2 like e in there; i like e in her; i or i like t in pique ; % like t in 
pick; o or 6 like o in no; d like o in not; 0 or u like u in rule (sounded as 
root); u like u in full; ai and au as proper diphthongs, each vowel being 
distinctly heard, as in German.—NB. The same vowel, whether long or short, 
has properly but one sound, differing only in quantity, i. e. in the longer or 
shorter time we may take in pronouncing it, as in so and sdt. —TV. 
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Long Vowels. 

— d, a, D£ qam, 1 0} yam. 

— §i?rl, e, Btt shem. 

•*-7- (or — ) Chi'riq long, i, pa 
bin, Dpa gd-ytm. 

1 (or —) Cholem, 6, 0, Vip qdl, 
Db sobh. 

*1 (or —) Shu'riq, i, mo muth, 

Tna mu-thi'. 

* \ 


Short Vouch* 

— Polthach, a, ra bath. 

— S 0 gho , l, i, e or a, -fbtt mdt-likh. 

— Chfriq short, i, yn min. 

— Qd mi$-cha\dph, 6, "pH chdq. 

— Qlbbu'f, H, inbtD shul-chdn. 


A more philosophic and complete view of the vowels, 
According to the three primary vowel-sound a (§ 7, 1, 2), is 
the following:— 


First Class . For the A sound . 

1. — Qa'mif, a, d, -p yadh (hand), DjJ qdm (he arose). 

2. — Pa’thach, a, ra bath (daughter). 

3. — S*gh6’l, i, e (a), a modification of a,* as in the first 

syllable of DDT? yedh 0 -kh#m (your hand) from yadhf- 
khim, POB 8 pesach (rao^a); also in union with i as 
rp^P ya-dhe-kha (thy hands), np5a g*le-na, like the 
French e in mere or the first e in Eng. there . Comp, 
in Eng. man changed into men; Ger. mann into 
manner; W. carreg (stone) into pi. cerrig . 


Second Class. For the I and E sound. 



E 


4. 


•»— and — long Chi’riq , %, D^X $ad-di-qfm (just ones). 

— short Chi'riq, i, DK *im (if). 

V $ere with Yodh, i, and — §t?ri without Yddh, e, 
as in m? beth (house), DTD shem (name). Very 
rarely the — (defective, see No. 4 on p. 37) stands 
also for e . 

— S 0 ghd f l, i, an abbreviation from e as in shen 

(tooth), from (gdf. shin ) or an obscuring from 
♦ e. g. 'Sgn (Grdf. chlph$). _ 


i The equivalents for the Hebrew vowels are marked here variously, via., 
4, i, 6 for the essentially long-vowels, d, e, 5 for the merely tone-long, d, £, 5 for 
the short (see § 9.)* for the others, the distinction of f aud l, C and 6 is sufficient. 
> So mostly; hence Jewish grammarians call S*gh6l also small Pa thick 

Cjfcj? 

• The sign — marks in this Grammar the accented syllable of Heb. words, 
when that syllable is not the last, as in n§0. Comp. § 16, Bern. 3. 
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Third Clast. For the U and O sound. 

1. * SM'riq, u, mo muth (to die), rarely also for 0. 

2 . — Qibbu'f, d, n >0 sul-la!m (ladder), but also u, written 
defectively (see No. 4 on p. 37) instead of Shu'riq, 
■>tTO rnd-thf (my dying). 

3. i and — Cho’lem, 6 , 6 , bip qdl (voice), a 4 ' robh (multi- 

O \ tude). Often defective — for 6, seldotner i for 6. 

4. — Qtfme$ chafiph, 6, ”pn chffq (statute). 

5. also —, obtuse i, so far as it is changed from u or 

o, as in DPS ‘nttem (ye) from 'dttum (see § 27, 
Rem. 4, b), TIN elA (from nitt). 

The names of the vowels are nearly all taken from the form and 
motion of the mouth in uttering the sounds. Thus, nrp signifies opening , 
(also bursting (of the mouth), p^n gnashing , cVin fulness , 
from its full tone (also CW t&u full mouth), p“^ hissing oupt<j|x6;, 
yi2p closing (of the mouth). This last meaning belongs also to pop; 
and the reason why long a and short o (w)*2H yep Qd'mfy correptum) 
have the same sign and name, seems to be that the inventors of the 
vowel-signs pronounced the long a rather obscurely, and somewhat like 
o, as it then passed over to a full o with the present German and Polish 
Jews; comp, the Syriac d with the Maronites=o, the Swedish &, and 
the early change of d into o even in the Hebrew (§ 9, 10, 2). 1 The 
distinction between them is shown in § 9. But S*gh</1 (Vsp bunch of 
grapes) appears to be named after its form; so too some call Qibbdf 
rrinpp ribti (three points ). 

The names were, moreover, so formed that the sound of each vowel 
was heard in the first syllable; and in accordance with this, some write 
Sdghd'l, Qti'mef-chdfti'ph, Qiibbd'f. 

2 . As appears from the examples given above, the vowel- 
■fiign is regularly put under the consonant after which it is to 
be pronounced, as n ra, *3 ra, n re, n ru, etc. There is an 
exception to this rule in Pafthach, when it stands under a 
guttural at the end of a word (Pa’thach furtive, see § 22, 2, b), 
for it is then spoken before the consonant, as nn ru a ch (wind, 

1 In the Babylonian punctuation (see next note) d and d are clearly distin¬ 
guished,— as they are also in many manuscripts with the usual punctuation,— by 
adding a shfiwa to the pure vowel 6. Still, it is probable that both signs were 
originally quite identical. 
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spirit). We must also except Cho'lem (without Wait >), which 
is put to the left over 4he letter, as in h ro} 

NB. When Cho'lem (without Wa\o) and the diacritic point over 
© (*©, tj) come together, one dot serves for both, as fiOb 8o-nef (not fetfb) 
hating, mru moshh not TOto. b (with two points), when no vowel 
stands under it, is sho t as in sho-me'r (keeper); when no vowel goes 
before it, os, as in y%r-po's (he treads down), like btsjr 1 ), la. 

45, 20 han-nd-8 € Vm (the beareie), like O^ajssi. 

The figure 1* is sometimes sounded oic, the *s being a consonant with 
Cho'lbn before it, as rtfb lo-tcb (lending); and sometimes too, the Cho'lem 
being read after the Waio , as 'd-wo'n (sin) for yh:j. In very exact 
impressions a distinction is made thus: 1' ow, i too , and 1* o. 

3. The vowels of the first class (the A sound) are, with 
the exception of ■»— in the middle, and of n—, K—, M— 

* Only very recently have we been made acquainted with a vowel system 
in many respects different from the common one. It is found in some MSB 
formerly kept at Odessa, but now in St Petersburg. All the vowels except 
*i are placed above the consonants, and deviate almost throughout in figure, and 
partly even in respect to the department of sound. Thus, for instance, Pathach 
and 8 e ghol, when they have the tone, are expressed by the same sign; but the 
short vowels without the tone are marked variously, according as they stand in 
a syllable sharpened by Daghesh forte (§ 12) or not. The accents deviate less, 
and stand partly under the line of the consonants. In respect to this, the so- 
called “Babylonian punctuation” “WJ?:) see A. Harkavy and H, L. Strath's 

“Catalog der hebr. Bibelhandschr. der Kaiserl. offentL Bibliothek zu 8t. Pctersb.” 
Vol. I&IL, Petersb. & Leipz. 1875 p. 223 ff. A more thorough study of the 
system was mado possible by H. Strack's facsimile edition oi Prophetarum 
poster iorum codex Babylonicus Petropolitanus (Petersb. 1876 fol.); a codex of 
the year 916 which was discovered by Firkoteitsch in 1839 in the synagogue 
of T>chufutkale in the peninsula of the Crimea. Strach has given a fragment 
of the same codex in Hosea et Joel prophetce ad Jidem cod. Babylon, Petrop. 
St. Petersb. 1875. The result shows that the two systems (the Eastern or 
Babylonian and the western or Tiberian) were developed simultaneously, but 
that the western shows a higher degree of originality and approaches nearer 
the ancient fundamental laws of punctuation. A long specimen of this peculiar 
Text (the Book of Habakkuk) is given in Pinner's Prospectus der Odessaer 
Gesellschaft fur Gesch. und Altcrth. gehorenden altcsten hebr. und rabb. Mann- 
scripte, Odessa, 1845, 4. A sketch of tills vowel-system, which had probably 
its origin among Babylonish Jews, has been given by Rbdiger in tlio Halle 
Allgcm. Lit. Zeit. 1848, Aug., No. 169, and by Etcald in the Jahrb. d. bibL 
Wissensckaft, I., Gottingen, 1849, p. 160 and foil.; but more thoroughly still 
by Pinsker in his Einleitung in das Babylon.-hebr. Punctationssystcm, Wien, 
1863; and Olshaustn in the Monatabericht <L Berlin. Akad. d. Wisaenach. 
July, 1865. 
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(§ 9,1,3) at the end of a word, indicated only by vowel-signs 
(§ 7, 2); but those of the two other classes (the I and E sound 
and the U and 0 sound) when long, are mostly expressed by 
vowel-letters, the sound of which is determined by the sign 
standing before or within or above them. Thus,— 

■> may be determined by Chi'req §e're (•» — ), S'ghd'l 

<v)- ■ ' 

•j by Shu'riq (<|) and Cho'lSm (“). 1 

In Arabic the long & is regularly indicated by the vowel-letter 
% A’Uph (fct—), so that in it three vowel-letters answer to the three 
vowel-classes. In Hebrew this use of X is very rare (§ 9, 1, and §23,3, 
Rem. 1). 

4 . When, in the second and third classes, the long vowel 
is expressed without a vowel-letter, it is called scriplio defec¬ 
tive when with a vowel-letter, scriptio plena . Thus Vip and 
twp are written fully, rfbp and Dp defectively . 

The choice of the full or the defective mode of writing 
is not always arbitrary, as there are certain cases in which 
only the one or the other is admissible. Thus, the full form 
is written for u, i, e as well as for e in HTh etc. (§ 9, 8), and 
is necessary at the end of a word, e. g. ■'rftb;:, “*T, 
but in Is. 40, 31 the Massora requires ^ip*] for *npl, but the 
defective is usual when the vowel is preceded by the ana¬ 
logous vowel-letter as consonant, e. g, for nations, 
nisi? for rrilSt? commands? for 

But in other cases, much depended on the option of the transcribers, 
so that the same word is written in various ways, e. g. Ezek. 

10, 00, Jer. 23, 4, where other editions have --rviopn (comp. § 25, 

1). It may be observed, however, 


* The vowel-sign, which serves to determine the sound of the vowel-letter, 
is said to be homogeneous with that letter. Many, after the example of the 
Jewish grammarians, use here the expression, ‘The vowel-letter rests (quiesces) in 
the vowel sign. 9 Hence the letters *■ and 1 (with N und !"t, see § 23) are called 
Uttera quiescibiles; when they serve as vowels, quiescentes , when they are 
consonants, mobiles. But the expression is not suitable; we should rather 6ay, 
«The vowel-letter is sounded as this or that vowel, or stands in place of the 
voweL’ The vowel-letters are also called by grammarians, matres lectionis % since 
they partly guide in reading the unpointed text. 

i So also testimonies is for rrtTO (plural of WT? in Aram, style), 
but used only in pi. with saf. as in WV]? l K. 2, S kis testimonies .—IV. 
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a) That the defective writing is used chiefly, though not constantly, 

when the word has increased at the end, and the vowel of the penultima 
has lost somewhat of its stress in consequence of the accent or tone of 
the word being moved forward (see $ 29, 2), as p"**nx, Vp, r rip; 

b) That in the later books of the Old Testament the full form, in 
the earlier the defective, is more usual 1 . 

5. In the kindred dialects, when a vowel-letter has before 
it a vowel, that is not kindred or homogeneous if it be a, then 
a diphthong is formed, e. g. V 7 - au, s—, •*— ai. But in 
Hebrew, according to the pronunciation handed down, *i and i 
retain here their consonant-sound, so that we get dm, ay? 
c. g. Y] mam (hook), ■'H chay (living), and so also "Ha goy 
(nation), 'asuy (made), gem (back). The sound of Y»— 

is the same as V-, namely, dm , as in Ynyi d'bhd-r&w (his 
words) ; therefore often V 7 - defectively for Y*—. 

The LXX give generally, in these cases, an actual diphthong as in 
the Arabic, and this must be considered as an earlier mode of pronun¬ 
ciation ; the modern Jewish pronunciation is, on the other hand, similar 
to the modern Greek, in which ao, eu sound like av, ev. In the manu¬ 
scripts Yodh and TTatr are, in this case, even marked with Mapptq 
(§ 14, 1). The Italian Jews sound these syllables more like diphthongs 
e. g. chhi, ght, and so also bait (rns). 


§ 9 . 

CHARACTER AND VALUE OP THE SEVERAL VOWELS. 

Numerous as the Heb. vowel-signs appear, they are yet 
insufficient for completely representing the various modifi¬ 
cations of the vowel-sounds in respect to length and short¬ 
ness, sharpness and expansion. It may be observed further, 
that the indication of the sound by these signs cannot be 
called always perfectly appropriate. We therefore give here, 
for the better understanding of this matter, a short com¬ 
mentary on the character and value of the several vowels. 


1 The same historical relation may be shown in the Phoenician, and in the 
Arabic when fit is used as a vowel-letter. Probably the vowel letters have 
been added to the older text of the Bible, in part at least, by later copyists. 

2 The tt and y in these cases, as expressing the consonant-sound, are as much 
as possible like w in wo and y in yet, not as in now and nay .— Tr, 
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especially in respect to length and shortness; but at the same 
time noticing also their changeableness (see §§ 25, 27). 

L First Class: A sound. 

1 . Qa'mfy (—) is every where long a, but yet is in its 
nature of two kinds: 

a ) The essentially long d which is not easily shortened 
and never entirely dropped (§ 25, 2), for which the Arabic 
regularly has N-^-, as nns k*tha!bh x (writing), gdn-nd’bh 
(thief), OjJ qam (he arose), very seldom written DXjj. a 

b) The prosodiacally lengthened or tone-long a (see § 26,3), 
both in the tone-syllable and close before or after it. This 
sound invariably proceeds from the original short a* and is 
found in an open syllable (i. e. one ending with a vowel, 
see § 26, 3), e. g. ?jb, bt:£, D^, T'CX (in Arabic Idkd , qdtala, 
ydqum, *dsir) y and also in a closed syllable (i. e. one ending 
with a consonant), as T», nsis (Arabic ydd, kaukab). In the 
closed syllable, however, it can stand only when this has the 
tone, 4 nirj, Dfi?, but in the open, it is especially frequent 
before the tone-syllable, as *jpT, biiS, Dbb. When 

the tone is either moved forward or lessened, this vowel 
becomes, in the former case, short a (P&'th&ch), and in the 
latter, vocal Sh’rva (§ 27, 3), W, W (d'bha'r); DDH, D?n 
(ch m kham ); bb£, 

Under the final letter of a word, Qa!m 8 $ may stand alone 
(nbtp, Tjb), but in this position it is also indicated by n 
(nrbpp, fiPK, ntDK). Comp. § 7, 2. 

2. Pafthach , or the short a, stands properly only in a 
closed syllable with and without the tone (bt?£, DFibpjj). Most 
of the cases where it now stands in an open syllable, had the 
syllable originally closed, as in bn? (original form nachl) and 


> This long A is rare in Hebr., since it has generally changed into 6, see 
No. 10, 2 on p. 42. 

* Of another sort are the cases in which K has lost its original consonant* 
sound by softening (see § 23, 1, 2). 

* In the Arabic, the short a is still maintained. 

« When the tone is marked in this book, the sign — is usually put oval 
the first letter of the syllable, see $ 15, 2, Rem. 3.— Tr t 
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n*a (Arab, bait), see § 28, 4. Such an a in an open syllable 
is else generally changed into a (—); comp, above in No. 1, b. 

On the rare union of P&'thach with K (fit—), see § 23, 2; on d as a 
helping-sound ( Pd'thdch furtive ), see § 22, 2, b and § 28, 4. 

3. S e gho'l (#, e — ) belongs, according to its origin, 
chiefly to the first class of vowels, but now and then to the 
second or the third. It belongs to the first, when it is a 
modification of a (as in the Ger. Bad, pi. Bader) either 
in an unaccented syllable, e. g. D3T (for D2T»), or in the 
tone-syllable, e. g. pni from pit*, pp (Arabic qarn ), rmj> 
(Arab, qamch) ; even in an accented final syllable e. g. 
bn?, or with a final n as in fiiptt (Arab, mar a), or even 
in the gravest tone-syllable at the end of a clause or sentence 
(in pause, § 29, 4), as in -[bis, p 1 }?, though it then becomes a 
in other words of this form, as in Http, pp. S'gho'l, which 
seems to be lengthened from sh*tv& but which in fact comes 
likewise from an original a, stands in pausal forms, as pg 
(groundform pari), irr. (yahi) etc. 

n. Second Class: I and E sound, 

4 . The long Chfreq, i, is most commonly expressed by the 
letter •* (a fully written Chi'req w); but even when this is 
not the case, it makes no essential difference, provided the 
vowel is long by nature (§ 8, 4), e. g. pp? just, plur. Dp'nx 
(fdd-dt-qi'm); yrr* he fears, plur. WP they fear. Whether a 
defectively written Chireq is long, may be best known from 
the grammatical origin and character of the form, but often 
also from the character of the syllable (§ 26), or at the same 
time from the position of MetMgh (§ 16, 2) at its side, as in 

(yi-r'u'). 

5. The short Chireq (never written with ■») is especially 
frequent in sharpened syllables (bap, pa)* 1 and in closed un¬ 
accented syllables (bbpb). It often comes from a shortening 
of a, as in pi? (my daughter) from n?, from W, bbp^ 
out of bbp?; or it is an original i, lengthened by the tone to 


* For this sharp» the LXX mostly use t, batta? ’Ep.fJ.avoo/jX. 
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£, as in Sjnffct ( thy foe) from Tfo (orig. * aylbh ). Sometimes 
also it is a mere helping-vowel, as in rv;5 for ms (§ 28, 4). 

The older grammarians call every fully written Chireq, Chxrtq 
magnum, and every defectively written one, ChirZq parvum; but as to 
the sound, this gives a wrong distinction. 

6 . The longest £, §e'r£ with Yodh (V~)» is a blended 
sound of the diphthong ai (§ 7, 1), which, in the Arabic 
and Syriac, stands for it, as bpn (palace), in Arab, and Syr. 
haikal. It is therefore a very long and firm vowel, longer 
even than , '- r , since it approaches the quantity of a diphthong. 
This is but very seldom written defectively (w for ip? 
Is. 3, 8), and then it retains the same value. 

At the end of a word, ■»— and must be written fuUy. In the 
form (g 44, Rem. 4), the vowels belong to the marginal reading 

■•nbip, called the Q*ri (§ 17). 

7. The §e?re without Yodh is the long e of the second 
rank, always lengthened from a short i, and it stands only in 
and close by the tone-syllable, like the a above (p. 39) in 
No. 1, b. It stands in an open syllable with or before the 
tone, e. g. nsb (Arab, stphr) book, njti (Arab, slnat) sleep; in 
a closed syllable only with the tone, as in 15 son, d5k dumb. 

8 . The S*gho'l, so far as it belongs to the second class, 
is most generally a short obtuse £, a shortening of the tone- 
long —, (this shortening having been occasioned by the 
weakening of the tone through the addition of a suffix or a 
word joined by Maqqe'ph ), as -]n from ]T\ (give), Spx* from 
•Up (maker), but also in the tone-syllable, as fna garze'n 
(Arab, karzin) an axe , rnn» (fem. of nna), and at the end 
of a word as in HTh chd-ze (a seer); it appears besides as a 
helping-sound, as in iso for nno, blP for (§ 28, 4). 

On the rise of S'ghdl out of other vowels see more in § 27, Rems. 
1 , 2 . 4 . 

m. Third Class: U and 0 sound. 

9 . In the third class is found much the same relation as 
in the second. In the U sound we have: 

1) the long u, whether a) fully written as Shvfriq (an¬ 
swering to the w of the second class), e. g. b*Q3i (border), 
or b) defectively written (analogous to the long — of 
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the second class) without the Waw, as Qibbitf (—); viz. t 
that which stands for Shu'rPq, and should more properly 
be called defective Shtfreq (ibaa, ’piw;), being in fact a 
long vowel like Shu'req, and only an orthographic shorten¬ 
ing for the same. 

2 ) The short u, the proper Qibbiff (analogous to the 
short Chireq), in an unaccented closed syllable, and espe¬ 
cially in a sharpened one, as (table), H30 (booth). 

For the latter the LXX put o, e. g. ’0$oXXd|i; but this only 
Indicates on their part a defective pronunciation, since they also express 
the sharp Chfriq by ns *E fifiqp equals Equally incorrect was the 

former custom of giving to both sorts of Qibbiif the Germ. 0, though 
it finds an apparent justification in Palestine, (comp, the Turkish biilbUi 
for the Persian bulbul, and the Syrian pronunciation diinjd of the 
Arabic durtja.) 

Sometimes also the short u in a sharpened syllable is expressed by 
% e. g. (see § 27, Bern. 1 and Dclitzsch Com. Ps. 31. 3). 

10 . The 0 sound stands in the same relation to U, as E 
to I in the second class. It has four gradations: 

1) the longest 6, sprung from the diphthong au (§ 7,1), 
and mostly written in full i (Cho'lem plenum ), tDi© (a whip, 
Arabic saut), nbi? (evil) from nb*i?; more rarely it is 
written defectively, as (thy bullock ), from ; 

2 ) The long 6, which has sprung from an original d 
(still found in Arab, and Aram.),usually written fully in a 
tone-syllable and defectively in a toneless one, as b up 
(Arab, qdfd and Aram, qd(el); wib« (god), Arab. *ildh, and 
Aram. ’ elah f pi. DVfbs; pi© (leg), Arab, sdq; niaa (hero), 
Arab, gabba'r; unin (seal), Arab, khatdm ; yian ( pome - 
granate ), Arab, rumma'n; liub© (dominion), Aram, ■jpb©, 
Arab. sul{d!n; nib© (peace), Aram.ub©, Arab.sd/a'm. Some¬ 
times both forms co-exist, as ijn© and (coat of mail) ; 
comp. § 68 . 

3) The tone-long o, which is lengthened by the tone 
from an original short o or u, and which becomes short 
again on its removal, as bb (all), -ta (kol), ob? (kul-lam), 
bbp% ^bup*?, *lbup^ (in this last instance it is shortened 
to vocal Sh e wa, yiq-[ e lu, Arab, yaq-tulu). In this case the 
Chd'lSm is fully written only exceptionally. 
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4) The Q<2me$-chd\vfph (- 7 ), always short and in the 
same relation to Cho'lem as the S*ghd'l of the second 
class to the §e'ri, “to /col, DjJ*} way-yaf-qdm . On the 
distinction between this and Qa/m$$, see below in this 
section. 

11 . The SPghd’l also belongs here, so far as it arises out 
of u or 0 (No. 3), e. g. in DHN, DPibEj?. See § 27, Rem. 4 , b . 

On the half-vowels, see § 10. 

12 . In the following table we give a scale of the vowel- 
sounds in each of the three classes, with respect to their 
quantity, from the greatest length to the utmost shortness. 
The table does not indeed suffice to exhibit all vowel tran¬ 
sitions, which occur in the language, but yet it furnishes a 
view of those in more frequent use:— 


First Class: A. 

~T~ longest d (Arabic 

K— )• 

Second Class: landE. 

e diphthongal (from 
«.¥)• 

'— or — long £. 

Third Class: U and 0. 

1 diphthongal (from arc). 

1 or — obscured from a. 

1 or — long u. 

T* tone-long a (from 

— tone-long e (from 

— tone-long o (from ~~ 

short & or “) in 

~! or — €) in and 

0 or — %) in the tone- 

and before the tone- 

jnst before the tone- 

syllable and in open 

syllable. 

syllable. 

syllables. 

— partly tone-long e, 

" 7 " d accented k. 

— « (modified from u). 

partly short € (both 


— short 0. 

inflections from d). 

— short l. 

— short u specially in a 

T” short a. 


sharpened syllable. 

— 1 attenuated from d. 
Greatest shortening to 

Greatest shortening to 

Greatest shortening to 

—", -r? or — g . 

— or —. 

"T^or—. 


ON THE DISTINCTION OP QA'MES AND QA'MEF-CHATUPH. 1 

As an instance of incongruity in the vowel-sign 9 , we may 
notice the fact, that the long a (Qa'-mfy) and the short 6 
( Qaf-m2$-chd{u'ph ) are both represented by the same sign (—), 
e. g. DJJ qam, -bs kdl. 2 The beginner who has as yet no 

1 This portion most, in order to be fully understood, be studied in con¬ 
nection with what is said on the syllables in § 26, and on Mdthdgh in § 16, 2. 

a For exceptional cases, see Note 1 on p. 35; but cf. Ben-Del. Job 17, 9. 
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knowledge of that surest of guides, viz., the grammatical 
derivation of the words he has to read, may, in order to 
distinguish between these two vowels, follow these two chief 
rules: viz.— 

1. The sign (—) is 6 in a closed syllable which has not the 
tone (or accent ); for such a syllable cannot have a long vowel 
(§ 26, 5). The examples are various: 

а) When simple Sh"ted', as syllable-divider (§ 10, 8), follows, as in 
nasn chSkh-ma' (wisdom), n5=x ’Skh-ld' (food); with a Mhthlgh on the 
contrary, the (—) is d and closes the syllable, and then the following 
8h'w& is a half-vowel (vocal 8h"w4), as in nb=x*d-M*ifi (she ate), accord- 
ing to § 16, 2. 

б) When DOght'sh forte follows, as in diOn-ni-ni (pity me); but OTtt 

the plural of , house , has its • supported by Mhthlgh (§16, 2. b. £), and is 

therefore pronounced battfm. 

c) When Mdqqtph follows (§ 16,1), as DTNtt-l>X kdl-h&-'*dhtfm (all men), 
thereby rendering the syllable toneless. 

d) When the closed unaccented syllable is final, as CJ3J* xody-yd'qbm 

(and he stood up).—There are some cases where d in the final syllable 
loses its tone by M&qqe'ph (§ 16, 1) and yet remains unchanged, e. g. 
rnn-nr® Est. 4, 8, Gen. 4, 25, 16, Ps. 16, 5. In such 

cases the Mhthegh or a secondary accent generally stands by the (—V 

In cases like Id'mma , where the (—) of the closed syl¬ 

lable has the tone, it is d, according to § 26, 6. 

2 . The sign (—) as short 6 in an open syllable is less fre¬ 

quent. It occurs: — a) when Chafeph-Qd'mPf follows, as ibrB 
pd- 0 ld' (his deed); or simple vocal Sh e rvd as •jan'j sting; — 
V) when another Qa'mef-chatuph follows, as Tjbss pb-6l*kh& 
(thy deed); — c) in two anomalous words, where it is also 
written with (—), according to some manuscripts, viz., DMt'TJJ 
q6-dha-shim (sanctuaries) and shd-ra-shim (roots). 

In these cases (—) is followed by Methlgh , which indicates that 
the Massora (corap. Beer-Del. Job VI.) read d thus: pd-°lo } dd-r € bdn , 
pa-°Pkha, qddaiim. This tradition though sustained by the Babylon. 
Punct. (§ 8, 2, Note) and by the orig. Jewish Grammarians, is not to 
be accepted without question. The Methtgh may orig. have had an¬ 
other meaning, or have been founded upon an error. It is better to 
divide and read: po°-lo (f. p&-Id), pt>°-l e kha, qbdd-ixm (clearly orthogr. 
for q°dd$im). Quite as difficult would be Mhthhgh as a sign of d in 
Ex. 11, 8, however possibly in •'SBZ 5d-°nt, in the fleet 1 K, 
0, 27 where the d of the article is found under the S. 
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§ 10 . 

THE HALF-VOWELS AND THE SYLLABLE-DIVIDER (SH®WA). 

1 . Besides the full vowels, which § 9 chiefly treats of, 
the Hebrew has also a series of very slight vowel-sounds, 
which may be called half-vowels} They are to be regarded 
in general as extreme shortenings, perhaps mere traces, of 
fuller and more distinct vowel-sounds in an earlier period of 
the language. 

To them belongs, first, the sign —, which indicates 
the shortest, slightest, and most indistinct half-vowel, some¬ 
thing like an obscure half i (*). It is called Sh'wd} and 
also simple Sh'wd , to distinguish it from the composite (see 
below in No. 2), and vocal Sh'wd (Sh'wd mobile ), to distinguish 
it from the silent (Sh'wd quiescens), which is merely a divider 
of syllables (see No. 3). This last can occur only under a 
consonant closing the syllable, and is thus distinguished 
from the vocal Sh‘wa. Of the vocal Sh'wd we have again to 
distinguish two kinds, 

1) the real Sh'wd mobile, beneath such consonants as are 

closely united (as a kind of appoggiatura ), with the following 
syllable, whether— a) at the beginning of the word, as bbjj 
q'{dl, m'mdlle'; or — b) in the middle of the word, as 

nbtfip qd-tfla!) sibtt}^ yiq-{'lu\ qitl'lu', 

2 ) the so-called Sh'wd medium, or Sh*wa wavering \schwe- 
bende\ placed under such consonants as stand at the end of 
a syllable with a short vowel, and thus effect at least a slight 
close of the same, while at the same time they serve as ap¬ 
poggiatura to the following syllable. The Sh'wd medium there¬ 
fore stands between the Sh'wd quiescens and the real Sh'wd 
mobile . With reference to pronunciation however, it must be 

1 Id the table § 9, 12 on p. 43, the half-vowels have already been exhibited 
far the sake of a more complete view. Wo express them by very small letters. 

1 The Dame is written also and its derivation and proper mean¬ 
ing are disputed. 
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counted among the latter; e. g. ij:n hin'ni (which stands for 
■<;sn hin-n*ni); nsjttb la-m e na^ a ch (for ’lib), 'alMa mal'kht. 

The sound i may be regarded at representing vocal Sh‘u>3, although 
it is certain that it often accorded in sound with other vowels. The 
Sept, express it by s, even i), tra-ra Xepoo,3ip., pn *bbn aXXrjXooia, 
oftener by a, SajxoorjX, but very often they give it a sound to 

accord with the following vowel, as Dltp 268op.a, ntfbd SoXojaiov (be¬ 
sides SaXcojtcbv), nifitsx 2aJ3au>fl, bsjrj NadavarjX. 1 A similar account 
of the pronunciation of 8h e w& is given also by the Jewish grammarians 
of the middle ages 3 . 

How the Sh c w& sound springs from the slight or hasty utterance 
of a stronger vowel, we may see in ns'ja (for which also na*ja occurs, 
see No. 2, Bern.) from barakha, as this word also sounds in Arabic. 
This language has still regularly for vocal Sh'icd an ordinary short 
vowel. 

2. With the simple vocal Sh'wd is connected the so-called 
composite Sh e rvd or Cha[eph (rapid), i. e. a Sh e rvd attended by 
a short vowel to indicate that we should sound it as a half 
a, e, or 6 . We have, answering to the three principal vowel 
sounds (§ 7, 1), the following three Chn{e'phs: 

(—-) Cha{e!ph-Pdihdch, as in *Vb 2 H ch*mdr (ass). 

(—-) Cha{eph-S e ghd'l, as in nbx € mor (to say). 

(-—) Chd{e'ph-Qd'me$, as in ‘'bn ch°li (sickness). 

These Cha[cphs , at least the two former, stand chiefly 
under the four gutturals (§ 22, 3), the utterance of which 
naturally causes the annexed half-vowel to be rather more 
distinctly sounded. At the beginning of the syllable a gut¬ 
tural can never have a simple Sh e wd. 

Bern. Only (—) and (—) occur under letters which are not 
gutturals. 


1 This is not unusual in the Greek and Latin transcriptions of Phoenician 

words, e.g. fitDbu Halaca , gubulin (see Schrtider , die phonic. Spracbe, 

p. 139). Compare the Latin augment in momordi , pupugi with the Greek in 

Texup.p.^vot, and the old form memordi. 

2 See especially Juda Chayyug , p. 4 and p. 130 of the edition by Nutt, 
(Berlin, 1870) = p. 200 in ed. by Dukes (Stuttg. 1844), also in Ibn Ezra's 
8achoth, p. 3, Gescnius's Lehrgebaude der hebr. Sprache, 8. 68. The “Manuel 
du lecteur” mentioned above § 6, 1 contains also express rules for the different 
utterances of the vocal Sh e wA. See also “ dikduke haFamim ” (ed. Baer and Strnckg 
Leipsic, 1879), p. 12. 
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The Chafeph-P&'th&ch is thus found instead of simple vocal Sh 9 wd, 
•specially a) under a donbled letter, since the doubling causes a more 
distinct utterance of the vocal 8h e w&, as •‘baE branches Zech. 4, 12, 
especially also where the sign of doubling has fallen away {Del. and 
Oner. Ztschr. Bd. 24, p. 499), Vlibxrr Judg. 16, 16; no less universally 
where after a consonant with (—) the same consonant follows (for 
sharper distinction) e. g. Ps. 68, 7; TjrbbjD Gen. 27, 13 (except 

some special cases like "»::•! see me!) and finally under after the long 
vowel and before the tone e. g. Ps. 103, 1; b ) under the initial 
sibilants after 4 copulative e. g. nnn Gen. 2, 12; ng&tt Gen. 27, 26, to 
give the Shtiod more prominence; for the same reason undei emphatic 
p in Ps. 65, 2 and under -i in Br^ Ps. 28, 9; c) under liquids, 

sibilants, or p after », e. g. rnitK Ps. 12, 7, Tpjtja Ps. 74, 5 for the 
same reason, as cases under b. 

The Chdteph-Qd'mty is less restricted to the gutturals than the 
first two, and stands frequently for simple vocal Sh e wd when an O 
sound was originally in the syllable, and requires to be partly preserved, 
e. g. ’’in for -an vision (§ 93, I. Rem. 6), for the usual Tjirr*? 

Ez. 85, 6, from cpn*); bis pate from *Tp^5. It is used, also, like 

(—) when Ddghefsh forth has fallen away, Mttgb for nrijb Gen. 2, 23. 
Here, as in rnyw 1 K. 18, 7, and ■’pSX* Jer. 22, 20, the choice of this 
composite Sh e wd is dependent on the following guttural and the pre¬ 
ceding U sound; in "“lTa* (u-f°htir) additionally on the fol. O sound. 

3. The sign of the simple Shftvd (—) serves also as a mere 
syllable-divider, without expressing any sound, and therefore 
called in this case silent Sh'tvd (Arab, sukun rest). It stands 
in the midst of a word under every consonant that closes a 
syllable; at the end of words, on the other hand, it is omitted, 
except in final 1 , e. g. ?[bb {king), and in the less frequent 
case where a word ends with a mute after another vowelless 
consonant, as in ( nard ), p\fct (thou, fem.), pbpp {thou hast 

killed ), {and he watered ) f a©?] {and he took captive ), 

OTTrtit {drink thou not). 

The real difference between simple vocal Sheioa and silent Shfiwd is 
dependent upon a correct understanding of the laws of syllable forma¬ 
tion (§ 20). The beginner should early notice that (1) Shewd is always 
vocal: a) at the beginning of words (except in D;JW, 'JW § 97, l r 
foot note, 1). b) under a consonant with Daght'sh forte, e. g. 
gid-dephu. c) after another Shewd, e. g. yiqUld (except at the 

end of words, vid. 3, above. (2) Shewd is silent, a) at the end of words 
(also in ^) 6) before another Shewd (vid. c), above. 
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§ li¬ 
ras OTHER 8IGNS WHICH AFFECT THE BEADING. 

In intimate connection with the vowel-points stand the 
reading-signs , which were probably adopted at the same time. 
Besides the diacritic point of to and to (p. 27), a point is used 
in a letter, in order to show that it has a stronger sound, or 
is even doubled; and, on the contrary, a small horizontal 
stroke over a letter, as a sign that it has not the strong sound. 
The use of the point in the letter is threefold ; — a) as Daghtfsh 
forte or sign of doubling (§12); — b) as Daghe r sh lene or sign 
of the hard (not aspirated) sound (§ 13); — c ) Mappfq, a sign 
that the vowel-letter (§ 7, 2) especially the n at the end of 
a word (§ 14, 1), has the sound of a consonant. The stroke 
over a letter, Raphe, has a contrary effect, and is rarely used 
in the printed text (§ 14, 2). 


§ 12 . 

DiGHfiSH IN GENERAL, AND DiGHE&H FORTE IN 
PARTICULAR. 

1. Daghefsh is a point written in the bosom 1 of a con¬ 
sonant, and is employed for two purposes; a) to indicate 
the doubling of the letter (Daghe'sh forte), e. g. btsp qi(-(?l; 
h) the hardening of the aspirates (§ 6, 3), i. e. the removal of 
the aspiration (Daghe'sh lene). Comp. Note p. 49. 

The root from which is derived, signifies in Syriac to 
thrust or bore through (with a sharp iron). Hence the word Daghe'sh 
is commonly supposed to mean, with reference to its figure merely, a 
prick or a point. But the names of all similar signs are expressive of their 
grammatical power, and in this case, the name of the sign refers both 
to its figure and its use. In grammatical language 03*1 means,— 
1) acuere ( literam ), to sharpen the letter by doubling it;—2) to harden 
the letter by taking away its aspiration. Accordingly JRH means 
sharpening and hardening , i. e. the sign of sharpening or hardening (like 

The 1 with Daghesh is easily distinguished from Shfirfiq, which never ad¬ 
mits a vowel or Sh«w& under or before the 1. Cf. Qrdtz die mannigfache An- 
wendung u. Bedeutung des Dagesch, Monatsschr. Gesch. u. Wiss. d. Juden, 1887, 
p. 426 sq. and 473 sq. Cf. also Stade’s Hebr. gr., 1879. 
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MXppl'q, pro proferens , i. e. signum prolationis), and it was expressed 
in writing by a mere prick of the stilus (punctum ). In a manner some¬ 
what analogous, in textual criticism letters and words are represented 
as expunged (ex-puncta) by a point or pointed instrument ( obeliscus ) 
affixed to them.—The opposite of Daghe'sh is rtin soft (§ 14, 2).—That 
IDS'?, in grammatical language, is applied to a hard pronunciation of 
Tarious kinds appears from § 22, 4, Bern. 1. 

2. Its use as Daghtfsh forte, i. e. for doubling a letter, is 
of chief importance (compare the Sicilicus of the ancient 
Latins, e. g. Luculus for Lucullus, and in German the stroke 
over m and n). It is wanting in the unpointed text, like the 
vowel and other signs. 

For the cases where it stands, and for further particulars respecting 
its varieties, see § 20. 


§ 13 . 

DAGHESH LENE. 

1. Daghe'sh lene, the sign of hardening, belongs only to 

the aspirates ( literae aspiratae) (§ 6, 3)\ It takes away 

their aspiration, and restores their original slender or pure 
sounds ( literae tenues) e. g. ifeb mti-ttkh, but •teb'O mal-kb'; ntn 
td-phofr, but nfan*' yith-po'r; nnttj sha-tha\ but niW; yish-te. 

2. Daghe'sh lene , as shown in § 21, stands only at the 
beginning of words and syllables. It is thus easily distin¬ 
guished from Daghe'sh forte , which always follows a vowel* 
while Daghe'sh lene never does. Thus the Daghe'sh is forte in 
'DN, C , 3*}, but lene in CJQ. 

3. When the Daghe'sh forte stands in an aspirate, the 
doubling of itself excludes the aspiration since the second of 
the two consonants would have required a Dagh'esh lene , e. g. 
'OK (for '02K) in reality ap-pi. 

* Prof. Kaulzsch notices here an anomalous application of the Daghe'sh lene 
to other than the aspirates in order to accentuate the beginning of a new syllable. 
Examples of this are to be found in the corrected text of Baer-Delitzsch, e. g. 

Ps. 9, 2, 'PHD Ps.62, 8, comp. Delitzsch luth. Zeitschr. 1863, p. 413, and 
his Complut. Var. zu dem Alttest. Texte, p. 12. 
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§ 14 . 

MAPPi'Q AND RAPH& 

1. M&ppfq, like Daghe'sh, to which it is analogous, is 

a point in a letter. It belongs only to the vowel-letters \ \ 
and a, n ( literae quiescibiles , see § 7, 2), and shows that they 
are to be fully sounded as consonants , instead of serving as 
vowels. It is at present used only in final n, for in the body 
of a word this letter always has its consonant force, e. g. 
ga-bha'h (to be high), 'ar-$ah ( her land), the h having 

its full consonant-sound (shortened from -ha), in distinction 
from runfe 'd'r-fd (land-rvard), which ends with a vowel. 

Without doubt such a n was uttered with stronger aspiration, like 
the Arabic He at the end of the syllable. There are cases where the 
consonantal character of such an ri. and likewise the M&pptq, are lost, 
so that it retains only the character of a vowel letter; cf. § 91,1, Rem. 2, 
on 3 fem. sq. 

The name p'3D signifies proferene I. e. a sign that requires the 
sound of the letter to be clearly expressed as a consonant. The same 
sign was selected for this and for Daghe'sh, because the design was 
analogous; viz., to indicate the strong sound of the letter. Hence also 
Bdphs is the opposite of both. 

In Mss., Mtippiq occurs also with #, % i, expressly to mark them 
as consonants; e. g. V U (gdy), lp T ( qdw ). In printed editions a point with 
K (K or K) is found in only four places: Gen. 43, 26 ; Lev. 23,17 ; Ezra 
8, 18 ; Job 33, 21 here also the point may be understood only as 
an orthophonetic sign, but not with King as Daghe'sh forte). CLDelitzech 
Com. zum Buch Hiob, 2. Aufl., p. 430 sq. 

2. Raphe (nin i. e. soft), a horizontal stroke over the 

letter, is the opposite of both Daghe'sh and Mappi'q, espe¬ 
cially of Daghe'sh lene . In exact manuscripts especially an 
aspirate has either Daghe'sh lene or Raphe, e. g. mallekh , 

nnt; but in printed editions of the Bible (except of Baer- 
Delitzsch, v. Note, p. 49) it is used only when the absence of 
Daghe'sh or Mappi'q is to be expressly noted, e. g. Dagh. f. 
wanting in *ini5i<rr for Judg. 16, 16, and Daghe'sh 

lene in v. 28, and Mapping in Job 31, 22. 
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$15. 

ON THE ACCENTS. 

1. The design of the accents is, principally, to regulate to 
the smallest details the musical recitation (cantillation) of the 
sacred text. They are, therefore, above all, a kind of musical 
notes. Their signification as such has been lost in tradition, a 
few traces excepted. But, besides this original design, they 
serve for two objects, by which they are even now of the 
greatest importance to grammar (including syntax), viz. a) 
as accents , for the right accentuation of single words, and 6) as 
signs of interpunction, to indicate the logical (syntactical) 
relation of each word to the adjoining ones, and thus to the 
whole sentence. 

2. As a sign for marking the tone of a single word, the 
accent, whatever its rhythmical value besides may be, stands 
regularly (comp. Rem. 2, p. 54) with the syllable which has 
the chief tone in the word. In most words the tone is on 
the last syllable, less frequently on the last but one ( penul - 
lima'). In the first case, the word is called by the grammarians 
mll-ra (2nbp Aram, from below ), e. g. bp£ qa-\a'l; in the 
second, mil-e'l (b^ybp Aram, from above), e. g. -fbtt ma'-lekh. 
On the third syllable from the end ( antepenultima) the chief 
tone never stands; but we often find there a secondary one, 
or by-tone, which is indicated by the Methegh (§ 16, 2). The 
Jewish grammarians accept also a proparoxytone in such 
cases as in* mr?3 Is. 50, 8. 

3. The use of the accents as signs of interpunction is 
somewhat complicated, since they serve not merely to se - 
parate the members of a sentence, like our period, colon, 
semicolon and comma, but also as marks of connection . Hence 
they form two general classes, Distinctives (Domini) and Con - 
junctives (Servi). Again there is to be distinguished a double 
system of accentuation a) the Prosaic, found in 21 0. T. books 
(the so-called i. e. 21) and b) the Poetical in the three first 

4 * 
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books ottheffagiographa, Psalms, Proverbs and Job. Comp.Note* 
p. 22. The latter system is not only richer and more complicated 
in itself, but also musically more significant than the Prosaic.’ 

The following list of the accents presents them in the 
order 1 of their value as signs of interpunclion. 


I. PROSAIC ACCENTS. 


A. Distinctives (Domini). 


llmperatorcs 


II. Rcge* 


UL Duces < 


IV. Comitcs 


f (,) ip’fe? ( Stllu'q ,,* “end") with (:)pTOB Sfio; 

2. ( ) nrnsc (Athnti'ch, “rest”);* 

3. (') &pbjp ( S'gholtd, “bunch of grapes”); ff 

4. (')inb©b© ( Shalshelith, “chain”) with p^oB fol¬ 

lowing; 

f 5. (') p’upqpT (Zdqeph qaton, “slight suspension"); 

6. (*) 'fn'it{'^{Zaqeph gddhol ,“great suspension”); 
l 7. (') (R'bhia, “square" or “reposing"); 

8. (’) 8ETDB (Pdshfd, “letting down”); ft 

9. () ( Y'thibh , “sitting still") ;f 

10. ( ) srep ( Ttphcha, “palm of the hand); 

111. Q Ton ( T’bhir, “interruption”); 

!l2. (') spnt ( Zarqa, “dispersion”) ;ff 

13. ( ) ©“13 (Gcresh, “expulsion"); 

14. (*) □“’©na (G'rashim, “double Geresh"); 

15. ( ) HWiib (L'garmeh = n:*ltt (see21) with (i) pipe 

(f*siq, “cut off”); 

16. (') -ITS ( Pazer, “separator”); 

17. (”) rr® v*iJ5 ( Qnme-phdrd, “heifer’s horns”); 


18. (’) nbi-p Nffi”bn ( T’lisha G'dhola, “great shield”)!: 


1 This list has been tabulated and enlarged for the sake of dearness. 
The order here given is that adopted by Kauttsch, with the addition of the 
Hobrew names and their definitions as given by Stade (Lehrb. 1879), Bicoid 
and others.—Ed. 

2 Only at the end of the verse and always united with (:) Sopk-passuq 
which separates each verse, e. g. j y*3*7* 

* Usually under the tone-syllable of the last word in the first half of the versa. 
4 for explanation of the signs f and ff see Bern. 3 below. 
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B. Conjunctives (Servi). 

19. ( ) NST'tt {Mer'kha, “prolonging”); 

20. (__) sjwfis tOTTO ( Mer'kha kh e phula, “m. doubled"); 

21. ( ) nWtt ( Munach , “at rest"); 

22. ( t ) K3*Vi ( Darga, “progress”); 

23. (’) fcCa“p ( Qadhma, “beginning”); 

24. ( ) -fBriia ( Mdhpach, “inverted”); 

25. (’) nsup XO-'bn ( T’lisha 0'tanna, “little 8hield");ft 

26. (,) iEi - '-j3 Tp^(Yerach &«» fomo, “moonaday old”); 

27. ( ) (AP’aila, “from afar”). 1 

II. POETICAL ACCENTS. 

A Distinctives . 

1. (i ) p*ibp Silluq (see above). 

2. (/) •ffiri'p Mer'kha m'huppakh or ' Olev'jored, a 

stronger separator than 

3. ( ) njfit* 'Athna’ch (v. s.). In smaller verses Athnach suffices 

as chief separator; in larger ones the Mer'kha 
tn'huppakh serves as such, and is then always fol¬ 
lowed by ’athnach as greatest distinctive of the 
second half of the word, 

4. (’) bins ron Great R'bid, 

5. (* ) ICHyo 5*0^ R*bhi a Mugrash, i.e. R'bhi* with Ge'resh over 

the same word, 

6. (') nbfljblD Shalsheleth (v. s.) f 

7. Q $inndr (Zdfr^a)ff; 

8. ( ) 'jitDp Little R e bhi a , immediately before Mer'kha 

m'huppakh, 

9. ( ) “»m D'chi or tiphcha prepositive f, 

1®- O Pazer (v. sup.), 

lla. ( ) 5W}$b M'huppdkh I'garmeh , i. e. mahpakh with 
P'siq, 

lift. ( ') iTO^jb KbtK Azld I'garmeh, i. e. Azla with P'siq. 

1 To indicate the secondaiy tone in words which have StllCq or 'Athn&cK 
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B. Conjunctive* 

12. ( ) KDnMj Mer'kha (v. 8.) f 

13. ( ) nyiti Munach (v. s.), 

14. ( J ) ///hi or Munach Superior, 

15. ( J ami? Tarcha placed under the tone-syllable and thus 

easily distinguished from No. 9. 

16. (,) Galgal (or Yerach v. no. 26 supra.), 

17. ( ) SjnntD Mdhpakh (v. 8.), 

18. (') Azla (v. s.), 

19. (') Sljttp Mbobc Shaisheleth q'tannah (little Sh.). The last 

three are distinguished from the distinctives of the 
same name by the absence of the P*siq stroke. 

REMARKS ON THE ACCENTS. 

I. As Signs of the Tone . 

1. As in Greek and English (comp. el}i( and etjxt, entr&nce and 
entrance ), so also in Hebrew, words which are written with the same 
consonants and vowel-signs are often distinguished by the accent, e. g. 
si5a hd-wfi' {they built), 5132 bd'nH (in us); map qd'md (she stood up), ncjp 
qdmd' (standing up, fem.). 

2. As a rule, the accents stand on the tone-syllable, and properly 
on its initial consonant. Some, however, stand only on the first letter 
of a word (prepositive ), others only on the last letter (postpositive ). The 
former are designated in the table byf, the latter byft* These do not, 
therefore, clearly indicate the tone-syllable, which must be known in 
some other way. 

3. The place of the accent, specially when it is on the penultima, 
ia indicated in this book by the sign (—), e. g. qd-f&'l-td. 

II. As Signs of Interpunction. 

4. In respect to this use of the accent, every verse is regarded as 
a period, which closes with Sillu'q 1 ) or, in the figurative language of 
the grammarians, as a realm (ditio) t which is governed by the great 
Distinctive at the end (Imperator). According as the verse is long or 
short, i. e. as the empire is large or small, so varies the number of 
Domini of different grades, which form the larger and smaUer divisions. 


i This has the same form with Mithigh (§ 10, 2); but they are readily 
distinguished, as Silluq always stands at the last tone-syllable of a verse, while 
Mithtgh never stands at a tone-syllable. 
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5. Conjunctives ( Servi ) unite only such words as are closely connected 
fn sense, as a noun with an adjective, or with another noun in the geni¬ 
tive. For the closest connection of two or several words Mdqqe'ph is 
used (§ 16, 1). 

6. In very short verses few conjunctives are used, and sometimes 
none; a small distinctive, in the vicinity of a greater, having a connective 
power (aervit domino majori ). In very long verses, on the contrary, 
conjunctives are used for the smaller distinctives (fiunt legati dominorum). 

7. Without attempting here to explain 1 the laws of consecution, we 
may remark, to avoid misunderstanding, that in poetic accentuation, the 
R*bki a ' Mugrdsh before Silltiq and the D e chi before Athnd'ch must be 
changed into a conjunctive, unless at least two unaccented syllables 
precede the chief distinctives. Here Sh*w& mobile after Qafmfy, Q&re or 
Cho'ttm (with Methtgh) is considered as forming a syllable. 

§ 16 . 

OP MAQQEfPH AND MfcTHEGH. 

These are both closely connected with the accents. 

1. Mdqqe'ph (qj-j'a binder) is a small horizontal stroke 

between two words, which thus become so united that, in 
respect to tone and interpunction, they are regarded as one, 
and have but one accent. Two, three, and four words may 
be united in this way, e. g. Dnarbs every man, DteirbSTiK 
every herb Gen. 1, 29, all which to him (was) 

Gen. 25, 5. 

Certain monosyllabic words, Uke *bx to, "b* on, TW sign of the 
Acc., -bs all, are almost always thus connected. But a longer word 
may also be joined to a monosyllable, e. g. Gen. 0, 9, 

•(irvrn Gen. 1, 7. 9; or two polysyUables, e. g. nt&pfiyattS Gen. 7, 11. 
—Compare the Greek proclitics dv, el;, £x, el, d>;, on, which as dtova 
lean on the next word. 

2. Methegh {yrfa a bridle ), a small perpendicular line on 
the left of a vowel, indicates a kind of check upon the in¬ 
fluence of the accents as marking the tone-syllable, and shows 

* The curious student is referred, for a fuU treatment of the Accents, to 
Ewald's Lehrbuch d. hebr. Sprache, §§ 97—100. See also Prof. A. C. Davidson'* 
Outlines of Heb. Accentuation. Edinb. 1861, the appendix to Delitzsch f s com¬ 
mentary on Psalms, and Delitssch’s review, in Curtiss’ English translation of 
BickeU’s elements (Leipz. 1877). It is to be noted that a thorough study of 
the accents can only be made with the aid of correct editions of the text, like 
those of Baer Delittsch, our ordinary texts being corrupt. 
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that the vowel, though not accented, should not be hastily 
passed over in pronunciation; (hence the other names of 
Methigh: Ma*rikh (*j*ngfc), i. e. lengthener, or g&'ya (fcTJtt) i. e. 
raising of the voice). 1 

There has to be distinguished: 1) The light MethSgh. This 
is divided again into: a) the ordinary Methegh of the secon¬ 
dary tone, as a rule on the second syllable before the tone, 
e. ft. DTOn: but also in the third when the second is closed, 
e. g. an ^ ’ when the third cannot take it, even the 

fourth (open) syllable before the tone. This Methegh may be 
repeated in the fourth syllable before the tone when it already 
stands in the second. Finally it is always added to the vowel 
of an open ultima which is joined by maqqeph to a word be¬ 
ginning with Sh e wd pretonic, e. g. •'iDTib'itD to prevent 

the Sh'tvd from being regarded as silent. 

This Methtgh never stands with the * copulative / therefore not. 
etc. (likewise not ^32^1 etc.—contrary to b , a, below; although 
3JTT* etc. according to b , 6, comp. § 10, 2. Rem.) 

b) the firm or indispensable Methegh. a) with all long 
vowels which are followed by vocal Sh e wd pretonic, e. g. 
nJpp etc. (3) to emphasize a long vowel immediately before 
Maqqeph, e. g. iVTTO Gen. 4 , 25 (a, not 6). f) with fere which 
has lost its accent by the removal of the tone, to prevent its 
pronunciation as S'ghdl, e. g. (not * dhebh ). 8) with all 
vowels before composite Sh'tvd e. g. D^pyi etc. except 

when the following consonant is doubled, c. g. *iahjs>\ Is. 62,2, 
because the sharpening by daghe'sh excludes the lengthening 
of the vowel by Methegh. e) In the initial syllable of all forms 
of rw to be, and rw to live, where the n and n stand with 
silent Sh e tvd (for greater distinctness of utterance) e. g. rpp?, 
STnn etc. C) with the Qd'me$ of the plural forms rP3, house 
(thus DT\3 battim etc.) and with gag prithee! to avoid the 
sounds bottim, dnna. 

Every kind of light MeiK&gh may in certain circumstance be changed 
into a conjunctive accent. 

l Comp, as the source of the article on Methegh, the thorough discussion 
of S. Baer upon the “Metheg-Betzung nach ihren iiberlieferten Gesetsen” in 
A. Merx , Archiv fur die wissenschaftl. Erforschung des A. Test Heft I (Halle 
1867), 8. 56, and Heft H (1868), 8. 194. 
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2) The grave Methegh (Gaya in a more limited sense) is 
not employed to lengthen, but only to give more importance 
to a short vowel or an initial Sh e rvd, especially to th ePathdch 
of the article or the prefixes b, D, a, when followed by Sh e tva, 
e. g- nborn, nbcfcb etc -i but not before ■» (except and 
•»rr*i when they stand before Methegh or with the accent Pashta ) 
nor before or after the ordinary Methegh . It is also put with 
interrogative n when it has Pdihach and at the right side of 
it e. g. -[bsn (except before *>, ddghesh forte, or the tone). 
The so-called Sh e wd Gaya, is especially important in poetical 
accentuation, for purposes of musical recitation. It stands 
chiefly upon words whose principal tone is marked by a 
Distinctive without a preceding Conjunctive. 

3) The Euphonic Gaya, for the distinct enunciation of 
such consonants as, in consequence of the loss of the tone, 
might easily be neglected, e. g. ib JPntrn Gen. 24, 9; nrjD 
28, 2 etc. 

Rem. 1. The MHhegh is of special service to the beginner, as indi¬ 
cating (according to letter a, above) the quantity of Qamfy and Chireq 
before a Sh 9 wcL Thus in *d-kh 9 ld' the Mhthegh shows that the 
Sh 9 wd is here vocal j hut the (—) in an open syllable before (—) must 
be long (§ 26, 3), consequently Qatnef, not Qdmfy-chaf&'ph. On the con¬ 
trary, in fiSai* *tikhl& without M6thSgh the (—) stands in a closed syl¬ 
lable and is consequently short (Qdmfy-ckafu'ph). Thus also (they 
fear) with MHhegh with a long t, yi-r 9 -#, but (they see) without 
MHKZgh with short i, ytf&'; see also the rule about Qdmfy and Qdmtf* 
chdiu'ph above in § 9. 

Rem. 2. It should be said however that the Jewish Grammarians 
do not consider syUables lengthened by MetKigh as open. With them 
the ShHcd is silent, in cases like hbax (above), the 3 belonging to 
the preceding syllable. Comp. Baer. Torath’Emeth p. 9. and in Merx'8 
Archiv L p. 60. Rem. 1. 


§ 17 . 

THE QEUE’ AND KETHIBH. 

The margin of the Bible exhibits a number of various 
readings of an early date (§ 3, 2) called "Hp (read), because 
in the view of the Jewish critics they are to be preferred 

1 On Qer€ for Qeri cf. Kautzsch, Gram, des Bibl.-Aram., p. 81, note. 
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to what stands in the text, and to be read instead of what is 
there written, hence called DVD (written). Those critics have 
therefore attached the vowel-signs, appropriate to the mar¬ 
ginal reading, to the corresponding word in the text; e. g. 
in Jer. 42 , 6, we find in the text *]:», in the margin *np 
Here the vowel-points in the text belong to the word in the 
margin, which is to be pronounced tve; but in reading 
the K'lhxbh the proper vowels must be supplied, namely 
rve . A small circle or asterisk over the word in the text 
always directs to the marginal reading. —With some words 
of frequent occurrence, that are always read otherwise than 
they are written, it has not been thought needful to put in 
the margin the word as read, but only to attach its vowels 
to the word in the text; and the word so pointed is called a 
Q 9 r$perpetuum. So we find Kin (0. fcOn) in the Pentateuch 
wherever it stands as feminine (§ 32, Rem. 6); nDOTT ( Q*ri 
Gen. 30, 18 etc. comp. Gesen. Lex. and Baer-Delitzsch, 
Liber Genesis p. 84, p5t5rp (Q*r$ properly DbtTTP; 

rrrp (0'r^na the Lord), or rvjrrj (0. D^PfbN God) whenever 
stands next before it in the text, but properly it is always 
rnrr Yahwe (comp. § 102, 2, Rem.). It occurs, however, in 
the cuneiform inscriptions in the form Ja'ava , according to 
to Sayce and Pinches' reading; cf. Strassmaier's Babylonische* 
Texte, Heft VII, No. 307, line 2. 


CHAPTER H 

PECULIARITIES AND CHANGES OP LETTERS: 
THE SYLLABLES AND THE TONE. 


§ 18 . 

In order fully and rightly to comprehend the changes 
which the forms of the various parts of speech undergo, it 
is necessary first to get acquainted with certain general 
laws which govern those changes. These laws are founded 
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partly on the peculiarities of certain classes of letters, con¬ 
sidered individually or as combined in syllables, and partly 
on certain usages of the language in reference to the syl¬ 
lables and the tone. 


§ 19. 

CHANGES OP CONSONANTS. 

The changes occasioned among consonants by the for¬ 
mation of words, inflection, euphony, or certain influences 
connected with the progress of the language, are commutation , 
assimilation, rejection and addition , transposition . 

1. Commutation takes place most naturally among letters 
which are homorganic or homogeneous ,(comp. § 6, Bern. 1 
on page 29), e. g. ybx, obx, tb? to exult; nab, nnb, Aram. 
KXb to tire; D*'— and •p-— (as plural ending); pnb and pnj to 
press; and nap to close; ttbp and tDbft to slip or escape. In 
process of time, and as the language approximated to the 
Aramaean, hard and rough sounds specially were exchanged 
for softer ones, e. g. b«a for b?a to reject , pnto for pra to laugh; 
and for the sibilants were substituted the corresponding flat 
sounds, as for T, b for x, n for ID; which latter cases may 
be regarded as a return to an earlier pronunciation. 

This interchange of consonants affects the original forms 
of words more than it does their grammatical inflection; the 
consideration of it, therefore, belongs rather to the lexicon. 
Examples occur, however, in the grammatical inflection of 
words; viz., the interchange — a) of n and tD in Hithpae'l, 
(§ 54); — b) of 1 and in verbs PeYddh (§ 69), as ‘rb? for *rb} 
(he begat). 

2. Assimilation usually takes place when a consonant, at 
the close of a syllable, passes over into the one beginning 
the next syllable, so as to form with it a double sound, as 
iUustris for inlustris, affero for adfero, ouXXot[x[3dv(o for auv- 
Aaftpavco. In Hebrew this occurs— 

a) most frequently with the slightly nasal 5, especially be¬ 
fore harder consonants, e. g. Dtps (for DflJDp) from there, 
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rrn? (for HT3E) from this, fiv (for inr) he will give, flnp 
(for pohj) thou hast given . Before gutturals 3 is commonly 
retained (except sometimes with n); also after the prefix b, as 
fpab etc . and when the 3 is the third letter of the stem, 
as v\:iv thou hast dwelt (comp, however nnj for nsn:); 
finally in isolated cases as 5p3I? Ps. 68, 3 (here and else¬ 
where probably as intentional emphasis in long pause, 
comp. Is. 29, 1; 58, 3. Deut. 33, 9). 

6) less frequently, and only in special cases, with b, T n, % 
e. g. njp for nj?b^ he will take; for liiarn to be esta¬ 
blished, •'bt? for ^b VD8 who to me (§ 36); Pins for pnhtf. 

c ) in isolated cases with Vila e. g. nx&KOa Is. 27, 8; kSk 
from nx; finally n and •» mostly before sibilants in forms 
like 12 P for comp. § 71. 

In all these cases, the assimilated letter is expressed by 
Daghe'sh forte in the next following. In a consonant at 
the end of the word, however, as it cannot be doubled 
(§ 20, 3, a), the Daghe'sh is omitted, e. g. qx nose for fc|3K or 
C]?k, nn for n:n (prop, rran) to give, nb for rnb to bear; comp. 
i6^a<; for xu^av;. 

By way of assimilation backwards, we occasionally find a second 
weaker sound swallowed up by the stronger one before it; e. g. *nb::p 
from (§ 59, Bern. 3), for from him (§ 103, 2). With 

this may be reckoned 2©*? for 22C 1 ] he will surround (§ 67, 5); p©K for 
pbojj (§ 66, 2) is more like Aramaic. 

3. The complete rejection or falling away of a consonant 
can only take place in the case of the weaker ones, 
viz. the breathings (», n), or vowel-letters (*i, ■*), or liquids 
(3, b). It happens— 

a) at the beginning of a word ( aphceresis ), when such a feeble 
consonant has not a full vowel, and its sound is easily 
lost upon the ear, as w3 and (we ), -ID for 

(comp. No. 2, b, above), a© (sit thou) for ath; for orig. 
y*V; nriFl 2 Sam. 22, 41 for nh: is an aphaeresis of a 
weak consonant with a strong vowel. Perhaps also "p 
Judg. 19,11 for TV, and afttf for afttf’J Jer. 42,10 ; accord¬ 
ing to Kimchi also np Ezek. 17, 5 for np^, and cnp Hos. 
11, 3 for cnp T ^>. 
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l ) in the midst of a word ( syncope ) when the weak conso¬ 
nant has Sh e wd before it; thus x e. g. op in Gen. 25, 24, 
for D'pfci?, mo for Dixp (as a rule the x in such cases is 
orthographically retained e. g. p'tfxi for ptfiri); often with 
n e. g. for }S^nS (§ 23, 4, § 35 Rem. 2), for b'Dprr. 
(§ 53. 1). — The syncope of x with Sh e wd occurs in cases 
like 'Jin? for 'rn?3 ; in nxpxo? Is. 27,8 (for nxpxo?) we have, 
through syncope of x, an open syllable artificially closed 
by dag . forte. In nx^pS for nsnr? 4 ? we have syncope of x 
(yet orthographically retained) in the beginning of the 
syllable. Finally, to syncope belongs the elision of i at 
the close of a syllable after a heterogeneous vowel, e. g. 
•n:. for ipr as well as of the 1 and - in verbs n"S (§ 75, 3). 
t?) at the end of a word ( apocope ) e. g. iSpp.' for orig. pStpp; ; 
TlS; prop . name (comp. (x orthographically re¬ 

tained). Upon the apocope of i and * in verbs n"7 see § 75. 

4. To avoid harshness in pronunciation the addition of tt 

(A’liph prostheticum ), with its vowel, takes place sometimes 
at the beginning of a word, e. g. silt and ?VY[K arm (comp. 
X0e£, Lat. spiritus «= French esprit, Welsh ysprid ). 

5. Transposition seldom occurs in the grammar, as in 
■vantpn for natenn (§ 54, 2) because sht is easier to sound than 
thsh; but oftener in the province of the lexicon, as tea? and 
ate? lamb, nbfcto and rvabte garment, nypibia and rtfbP'D tooth; 
they are, however, chiefly confined to the sibilants and liquids. 

6. Softening occurs, for example, in aai‘3 star , from Kaukabh - 
Kawkabh for Kabhkabh (cf. Syr. raurab = rabrab ) ; in n’iEE'to 
armlets or fillets for taphtaphSt; according to the usual view 
also Eh# from ’ insh; cf. § 96. 

Rem. For other cases of softening, cf. § 24, 1, b, Rem.; § 47,2, note 
1» § 93, h R©m. 0, a and c; § 95, Rem. 


§ 20 . 

THE DOUBLING OF CONSONANTS. 

1. The doubling of a letter by Daghe'sh forte (§ 13) tabes 
place, and is essential, i. e. necessary to the form of the word 
(Daghe'sh essential )— 
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a) when the same letter is to be written twice in succession, 
without an intermediate vowel—or vocal Sh e tvd; thus for 
TOnj we have we have given; for TOT i I have set; 

for TOrnpn, to npn I have cut off 1 

V) in cases of assimilation (§ 19, 2), as for flTO. In both 

these instances ( a and h) it is called Daghe'sh compen 
sative’ 

c ) when the doubling of a letter originally single is cha¬ 
racteristic of a grammatical form, e. g. ‘tab he has learned, 
but *nab he has taught (DdghZsh characteristic ). 

The double consonant is actually and necessarily written twice 
(without admitting the compensation), whenever a vowel sound, even 
the shortest (a vocal Sh*wft), comes between. In the latter case ac¬ 
cording to the correct Massora, there should be a composite 8h 9 wd 
preceded by Mcthegh e. g. D^bVin, rbbp etc. (comp. § 16). The compos, 
Sh e icd does not stand before the 5], e. g. Gen. £7, 4, but also 

here the first 3 has Vocal Sh*tcd (otherwise the 2d 3 would have natur- 
aUy a Daghe'sh lene). Also in cases where the first of the two con¬ 
sonants has already been doubled by Daghe'sh forte , it can have no 
other than the Vocal Sh e wd and therefore a further contraction is 
impossible. This holds true also there when the Daghe'sh forte (v. below 
3 6) has been omitted, e. g. in *bbr really 'b'sr\==hall*l{l. The form 
P8. 0, 14 (not ^33pn) may be explained as Imper . Piel = ^ 35H; in 
. the Imper, Qal the insertion of a Vocal Sh e tcd under the first a would 
be just as strange as in Jer. 49, 28 and in the Imperf, 

Jer. 6, 0. 

2. A consonant is sometimes doubled merely for the sake 
of euphony. The use of Daghe'sh in such cases (Daghe'sh 
euphonic) is only occasional, as being less essential to the 
forms of words. It is employed— 
a) when two words are more closely united in pronunciation 
by doubling the initial consonant of the second ( Daghe'sh 
forte conjunctive ), 1) in the first letter of a monosyllable 
or of a word accented on the first syllable and closely 
united by Maqq*ph to a preceding word which ends in 
accented n— or n— (except when the n— is the ending 
of the 3. masc. sing. perf. of a verb n"b, or of a substan¬ 
tival infinitive) the so-called pTO'j pulsum of the Jewish 
grammarians. Some limit the use of the ddchiq to 
the closest union of a monosyllable with a following 
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B*gadfc*phath. However here belong also cases like "ntl 
*ha» Jer. 23,6 (for •to© is considered one accented syllable): 
nsrnngb Gen. 2, 23; sjV-rrS'] Ps. 91, 11, and even with 
Risk SfTTipfp Prov.16,1; Gen. 43, 15. In all 

these cases the tone would be on the last syllable of the 
first word, if there were no Maqqeph. 

Bern. 1. It is very doubtful whether the close attachment of the 
interrogative fro (fro) to the following word by Ddghesh forte must 
also be counted here. According to Olshausen this Ddghesh comes from 
assimilation of the really consonantal He. In favor of this hypothesis 
are a) the form rprmo etc. in which the Si has been kept only ortho- 
graphically (therefore also Exod. 4, 2 calbu Is. 3, 15); b) the fact 
» that the dose union exists when no monosyllable or word accented on 
the first syllable follows, e.g. nxiD-mp Gen. 88, 29. 

Bern. 2. By no means do such examples as the following belong 
here: SlfiG Ex. 15, 1, 21 (Comp, verse 11, Slbi33, v. 13 r&iO, v. 16, 

?n&p). In all these cases the Ddghesh can be nothing but lene v. 
5 21, 1. Bern. 

2) in the first letter of a monosyllable or word accented 
on the first syllable, after a closely connected Mil*el ter¬ 
minating in Qd!mes, n— or n—. Such a Mitel is called 
by the Jewish grammarians ins veniens e longinquo 

(i. e. as to accent). The attraction of the following tone 
syllable through Daghesh forte conjunctive has here its 
reason in a rhythmical pressure, e.g. 'hUB t^StD Ps. 68, 19; 
^>iX$ nrn-jn Is. 5, 14 (prefixes n, ?, <> [exc. ^ and 
Ps. 19, 3] receive no DdghesK). Forms like nn$ Ps. 
26,10; nfjni Job 21, 16 as well as "inj iTipyp Is. 50, 8, 
with a receding accent, are likewise considered Mil'el. The 
Daghesh is used even then when the attracted word does 
not begin with the principal accent, but with a syllable 
having Methegh, e. g. Wyj non Ps. 37, 9; ipr_n.f>X, Is. 
44, 21; vrhyj? n'iity Ex. 25, 2*9. 

Rem. Exceptional are such cases as ’fjj? Deut. 32, 6 and jTitfj 32, 
15; also because beginning with aspirates oStfp Ex. 15,11; Josh. 
8 , 28; Ps. 77,16; Job 5, 27. 

bj when a consonant with Sh e wd , preceded by a short vowel r 
is doubled in order to sharpen the syllable still more, and 
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to make the Sh e wa more audible {Daghesh dir mens), e. g 
for * 0 :? grapes Deut. 32, 32; comp. Gen. 49, 10, 
Ex. 2,3, Is. 57,6, 58, 3, Job 17, 2, 1 Sam. 28,10, Ps. 45,10; 
Hos. 3, 2; Is. 9, 3. Several cases of this sort may be re¬ 
ferred to the influence of a following consonant. 1 

c) when the final tone-syllable of a clause or sentence (§ 29,4), 
is to receive more strength and emphasis by the doubl¬ 
ing, the daghesh forte affecluosum, e. g. WJ3 for they 
gave Ez. 27, 19, for ^brn they waited Job 29, 21, 
Is. 33, 12. 

d) the doubling of liquids by the so-called Daghesh forte 
firmativum in the pronoun nrn, njn, nbtf and in rrob* 
wherefore , to give greater firmness to the preceding vowel. 

3. The Hebrew omitted, however, the doubling of a letter 
by Daghe'sh forte, in many cases where the analogy of the 
forms required it; viz.— 

a) almost always at the end of a word, because there the 
pronunciation, at least as handed down to us, does not 
easily admit of such a sharpening. Thus the syllable all 
would be pronounced, not as in German with a sharpened 
tone, but like the English all\ call, small. Instead, there¬ 
fore, of doubling 2 the consonant, they often lengthened 
the preceding vowel (§ 27, 2, b ), as y* {multitude) from 
D?*?; D? {people) with a distinctive accent (§ 15, 3), for 
D? from aa^. The exceptions are very rare, as pn thou f., 
pnj thou hast given Ez. 16, 33 (see § 10, 3, Rem.). 

V) often in certain consonants with vocal Sh e wd in the body 
of a word (where the doubling of a letter is less audible, 
as in Greek aXio, Homeric for aXXeto). Under this rule 
come first n and \ as well as the liquids a, 3 and b, and 
then the sibilants (except T), especially when a guttural 

* Kauttsch refers such cases chiefly to the nature of the consonant affected 
viz: liquids, sibilants , or the emphatic Q&ph. Comp, however 3, ft.—Ed, 

2 The doubling of a final letter is also omitted in Latin, aa/el (for felt), 
gen. feUis; met, gen. meUis\ os, gen. ossis . In the Middle-High German, the 
doubling of consonants never took place at the end of a word, but always in 
the middle (as in the Old-High Germ.), as val (Fall), gen. vallts; svam (Schwamm), 
etc.: Grimm's Deutsche Gramm. 2nd ed. I. 383. 
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follows, and finally the emphatic p. Of the B e gadk*phat 
n is found only once (Is. 22,10) without Daghe'sh. Examples: 

W (so always the prefix *j in the Impf. of the verb), 
nato 1 ;, *inp^ etc. In correct MSS. the 
omission of the Daghe'sh is indicated by the Raphe stroke 
(§14) over the consonant. Moreover the preceding short 
vowel, which would be lengthened in open syllables, indi¬ 
cates that at least a virtual doubling takes place by means 
of the Dag. forte implic. v. § 22, 1. Rem. 

c) In the gutturals (see § 22, 1). 

Bern. We sometimes find Daghe'sh omitted, especially in the later 
books in an abnormal way by lengthening the preceding vowel which 
is usually chirtq (comp, mile for mille), as irm; he terrifies them for 
ynni (Hab. a, 17), nip'! Is. 60, ll fiery darts for nip?. 


§ 21 . 

A8PIRATION: WHERE IT OCCURS AND WHERE NOT. 

The hard but thin ( tenuis ) sound of (n, fc, D, *T, A, a) the six 
aspirates with Daghe'sh lene inserted, is to be regarded, 
agreeably to the analogy which languages generally exhibit 
in this respect, as their original pronunciation, from which 
gradually arose the softer and weaker aspirated sound (§ 6, 3 
and § 13). The original hard pronunciation maintained itself 
in greatest purity when it was the initial sound, and after a 
consonant; but when it immediately followed a vowel or vocal 
Sh e rvdj it was softened and aspirated by the influence of the 
vowel, so parct§ becomes yiphro'$; bb kol, bbb l e khol. 
Hence the aspirates take Daghe'sh lene: 

1. At the beginning of words, a) without exception when 
the preceding word ends with a vowelless consonant, as ‘}Srb$ 
c dl-kt'n (therefore ), fy p*r% {fruit-tree, lit. tree of fruit) y 

b) at the beginning of a chapter (fpflftna in the beginning 
Gen. 1, 1), a verse, or even of a minor division of a verse 
(consequently after a distinctive accent, § 15, 3), even when 
the preceding word ends with a vowel. The distinctive accent 
in such a case prevents the influence of the vowel on the 

b 
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following tenuis, e. g. *10X3 *»h*j5 it happened when Jud. U, 5 
(on the contrary, jr-crn it was so Gen. 1, 7); "OB ttin ruff 
nrTltn audio! the face of the ground was dried up Gen. 8 , 13; 
•P3D *ibBH (with dist. accent) 4, 5, but in ver. 6 5p3B *ftB3 (with 
conj. accent); ap;p *£3 “nnx Gen. 35, 5; binte^ ■'•a ■ntsfo 
Ex. 5, 14. 

Bern. 1. The vowel letters fit, 1, *\ H, as such, naturally effect no 
close of syllable and are therefore followed in close connection by 
aspirates without Ddghesh e. g. H2 fiCfltt etc . On the contrary syllables 
are closed by consonantal 1 and as well as by n with Mappiq , e. g. 
DTHp ten Ps. 22, 14. ( Ddghesh lenc is therefore regularly found 
after HW, because "'pfit was read instead of it;§ 17.) 

2. In a number of cases the Ddghesh lent remains, although 
a vowel closely precedes. It is almost always so when the word begins 
with combinations of consonants like the following: 22, 33, B3, 23, S3 
(i. e. the aspirates with Sh e wd before another aspirate); 32 is uncertain; 
according to David Kimchi *12, ID and 22 must remain aspirate. Some¬ 
times the first letter in the above cases has a Ddghesh even when it 
is followed by a firm vowel instead of Sh*wd. In all these cases an 
endeavor is shown to prevent too great an accumulation of aspiration. 
Doubly anomalous are the forms nb“]3 Is. 64, 12 and ^2^3 Jer. 20, 9. 

2. In the middle of words after silent Shfwd, i. e. at the 
beginning of a syllable, immediately preceded by a vowelless 
consonant, e. g. Man*; yir-pa' (he heals), *13P he remembers , DnbttJJ 
ye have killed . On the contrary, after vocal Sh*wd the soft 
pronunciation obtains, e. g. r*pha (heal thou), rHM she 
rvas heavy . 

On SET} and like forms see in § 10, 3. 

Whether Sh 9 wd be vocal and consequently cause the aspiration of 
the tenuis , depends upon the formation of the respective words. It 
is always vocal 

O) when it has arisen from the weakening of a strong vowel, e. g. *E"H 
pursue ye (not from tp*; •’ 2^2 (not ■'rfpa) formed immediately 
from kings (on the contrary, mdl-kV, because it is formed 

directly from aba malk) ; Hr "2 house-ward (not HrP^) from r td. 
b) With the 2 in the suffixes of the 2d person (Tj—, D2-p-, "j 2 -j-), in 
which vocal Sh 9 wd is characteristic, see § 58, 3, b . 

Bern. 1. The form rnjr thou (fem.) hast sent t where we might 
expect the feeble pronunciation of H on account of the preceding 
vowel, was originally Hnbsj; and the sound of the n, notwithstanding 
the slight vowel sound thrown in before it, was not changed. Comp. 
8 28, 4. 
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2. The hard or soft pronunciation of these letters does not affect 
the signification of the words (comp, in Greek 0p/c, Tptyoc); but this 
affords no ground to deny that such a distinction was made in the sound. 


§ 22 . 

PECULIARITIES OF THE GUTTURALS. 

The four gutturals, n, n, $, », have the following pro¬ 
perties in common, which result from the pronunciation pe¬ 
culiar to them; yet » and *, both having a weaker sound 
than n and n, differ from these in several respects. 

1. The gutturals cannot really be doubled in pronunciation, 
although they may be strengthened and so they do not admit 
Dagh&sh forte . But we must here carefully distinguish 
between a) the complete omission of the doubling and b) the 
so-called half, or better virtual doubling. In the first case 
the syllable preceding the letter which omits Daghe'sh becomes 
longer in consequence of the omission; 1 hence its vowel is 
commonly lengthened, especially before a ( always after the 
article § 35); as a rule also before *, less often before n, and 
still less before fi. The second case admitted a sharpening 
of the syllable, though orthography excluded the Dagh&sh f. 
(as the ch in the German sicker, machen, has the sharp pro¬ 
nunciation without being written double), and hence the short 
vowel almost universally maintains its place before these 
letters, or in some cases, when it is a Pathach followed by a 
guttural with Qame$, it is merely augmented into S'ghdl. This 
virtual doubling takes place most frequently with n, usually 
with n, more rarely with 2 and very seldom with g. 

Examples of a) (f. *Ji<r); f. (f. 

kbtp). Of b) cnnn, nnx, inn, Dwa (f. fcwnn, D^rn; nrs, 

i:jn (on the contrary before y as initial letter of the tone-syllablo 
always Qd'mZf of the article, e. g. and so mostly before n, 


i Comp, terra and the French terre; the Germ. BoUe and the French role; 
Germ, drollig , and Fr. droit . In this omission we see an enervating of the 
language. The fresher and more original sounds of the Arabic (§ 1, 6), still 
admit always the doubling of the guttural* 

5* 
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e. g. whilst T:?? Gen. 0, 19 is an exception); 1?3t3, etc.— 

In all these cases of virtual doubling the Ddghe'sh forte is to be 
regarded at least as implied (therefore it is called Daghe'sh forU 
impliciium, occultum, delitescens ). 

2. The gutturals are apt to take a short A sound before 
them, because this vowel is organically closely akin to them. 
Hence— 

a) Before a guttural, Pa'thach is used instead of any other 
short vowel, such as i, e (Chireq parvum, S e ghdl), and even 
for the rhythmically long e and o ($ere and Cholem ); e. g. 
rot sacrifice for rof, *©TD report for *©©. This is still 
more decidedly preferred when the form with P&th&ch is 
the original one, or is otherwise admissible. Thus in the 
Imper. and Impf. Qal of verbs, nb© send thou, nbtF he 
will send (not rfbtr); Perf. Pi el nb© (not rib©); njrt a 
youth, (not ‘rbrn) he will desire. In the last 3 cases, d 
is the original vowel. 

Bern. But before the weak K final the — remains, e. g. VTV&, 
Kth, etc. 

V) After a heterogeneous long vowel i. e. after all except 
Qa!m2$, the hard gutturals (consequently not fet) demand, 
when standing at the end of the word, the insertion of a 
hasty d (Pa'thach furtive) between them and the vowel. 
This Pa'thach is placed under the guttural but sounded 
before it. It is merely an orthographical indication not 
to neglect the guttural sound in pronunciation, e. g. Tm 
ru s ch (spirit), mb© sha-lu*ch (sent), re*ch (odour), 
?*!! (companion), fcina ga-bho*h (high) when consonantal 
M is final, it necessarily takes Mdppiq, mb©n hish-lftch, 1 etc. 
But fcOXEtt without Pclthach furt. and so with hard gut¬ 
turals at the beginning of a syllable e. g. wn etc. 

For the same reason the Swiss pronounces ich as i a ch , Buck as 
Bu a ch , and the Arabian rPUHa as mest a ch , though neither writes the 
supplied vowel. The LXX write t instead of P&th&ch furtive, as H3 
Nwe, at times a, as awn ’ IeSooua (also ’IaSSoo). 


i Compere with the above our use of a furtive e before r after long «, I, 
u and the diphthong ou, e. g. here (sounded he e r), fire (/*i e r), pure (pu*r) t and 
our (ou«r).— Tr. 
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Rem. 1. The guttural sometimes exerts an influence on the follow* 
ing vowel. But the examples (esp. with H) are few, and are to be 
regarded rather as exceptions than as establishing a general rule, e. g. 
•123 a youth (not ir5), bjS deed (not bsS); but also DH'J etc. 

2. S'ghdl is used instead of Chi'req attenuated from P&th&ch both 
be fore and under the guttural, but only in an initial syllable, as 
(afco ©=!£), ■’inn, «>£, -nto, rnas etc. 

When, however, the syllable is sharpened by Daghe'sh, the more 
slender and sharp Chireq is retained even under gutturals, as bih, run, 
non; but when the sharpening of the syllable ceases by the falling 
away of Daghesh, the S e ghdl, which is required by the guttural, 
returns, e. g. yp&n, const, state ypjft meditation; yi^n, constr. state 
yntn vision . 

3. Instead of simple Sh'rvd vocal (§ 10, 1), the gutturals 
take a composite Sh'rvd (§ 10, 2), e. g. btppK, nfeaj, D'brK, 
TOTTO they have slain, TOTOp. they will slay . This is the most 
common use of the composite Sh e was. 

4. When a guttural stands at the end of a (closed) syl¬ 
lable, in the midst of a word, it may retain its silent Sh'wd, 
especially with n or 2 at the end of the tone-syllable, e. g. 
pnbtj thou hast sent, but also before the tone (v. examples 
under No. 2, Rem. 2) and this also with n and X. But more 
often it occurs that, before the tone, the closed syllable is arti¬ 
ficially opened by giving to the guttural a slight vowel 
(one of the composite Sh'was ), which has the same sound as 
the full vowel preceding, as liarn he thinks (also aitirp), 
ib^D pd°ld (f. ibrc), ptn^ (also pin*?); this composite Sh c wa 
is changed into the short vowel with which it is com¬ 
pounded, whenever the following consonant loses its full 
vowel in consequence of an increase at the end of the word, 
e. g. ^pW, yd- 6bh*-dhu' (from ^5^), 5 DBJT! yd-hdph 9 -kh{f 
(from -jcrr*). 

Rem. 1. The grammarians call simple Sh'wd under the gutturals 
hard (tfin), and the composite Sh 9 wds in the same situation soft (HB^). 
6m more in the observations on verbs with gutturals (§§ 62—65). 

2. Respecting the choice between the three composite Sh"w&s it 
may be remarked, that— 

a) ft, ft, y, at the beginning of syU. prefer —, but K prefers —, e. g. 

Whan ass, ahn to hill, "ViofiJ to say . But when a word receives an 
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Increase at the end, or loses the tone, fit also takes — (considered as 
lighter), as ^st /o, but Dr»bfit to you; ibfit to eat , but Gen. 8,11. 
Comp. § 27, Bern. 5. 

b) In the middle of a word, the choice of a composite 8h*w& is regu¬ 
lated by the vowel (and its class), which another word of the SAme 
form, but without a guttural, would take before the 8h*w&; as Perf 
HipJi VI Tsrn (after the form Inf. (after ^D£P), 

Perf Htiph'a'l (after 

For some further vowel changes in connection with gutturals, see 
S 27, Bern. 2. 

5. The "l, which in sound belongs also to the gutturals 
(§ 6, 4), shares with the other gutturals only the charac¬ 
teristics mentioned above in No. 1, and apart of those given 
in No. 2; viz.— 

a) The exclusion of Daghe'sh forte; in which case the vowel 
before it is always lengthened, as Spa he has blessed for 
SPSS; -pa to bless for 

b) The use of Pdthuch 1 before it, in preference to the other 
short vowels, though this is not so general as in the case 
of the other guttural sounds, e. g. and he saw, while 
the fall form rurn is in use; for and he turned 

... I • r - t T - 

back , and for and he caused to turn back . 

Bare exceptions U, the principle given under letter a are 
mftr-ra'th (trouble) Prov. 14, 10; 3 “ fit 5 Id khdrra'th shdr-re'kh (tby 

navel was not cut) Ez. 10, 4, (cf. Pr. 8, 8); ■’CfiCNp Cant. 5, 2 Drrwn 

1 8am. 10, 24 (the Arab, and Samar, retains this doubling, and the 

LXX write FHto 2d£6a). A case of virtual doubling (after n for pa) it 
found in Is. 14, 8 and in 1 8am. 88, 28 (for C|T]3), comp. 

2 Sam. 18, 16. 


§ 23. 

OP THE FEEBLENESS OP THE BREATHINGS K AND H. 

1. The M, a light and scarcely audible breathing in the 
throat, regularly loses its feeble power as a consonant (i. e. 


1 The preference of r for the vowel a is seen also in common Greek, e. g. 
in the feminine of adjectives ending in po;, as cpavepd for favtpi) 
yavspd*.—2V. 
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quiesces), whenever it stands without a vowel at the end of a 
syllable. It then serves merely to prolong the preceding 
vowel (like the German h in roh, geh, nahte ), as in tfXE he 
has found , Nbfc he was filled , fc&'a to find , Knb|, raitt (from 
rtaitt), n:sim In cases like *n* 3 , an®, atpn etc. the g has 
only an orthographical significancy. 

2. On the contrary g retains, generally, its power as a 

consonant and guttural in all cases where it begins a word 
or syllable, as he has said, they have rejected, or in 

a closed syllable with silent Slfwa e. g. TWO nedar, or where 
it is protected by Chatcph in a slightly closed syllable e. g. 
bbgb for to eat . Yet even in this case it sometimes loses its 
consonant sound, a) when it follows with a long vowel, a 
half-vowel ( vocal Sh'wd) in the middle of a word; for then 
the vowel under g is shifted back, to the place of the Sh e ivd 9 
as in {heads) for Dg*T3 for Nell. 6, 8, 

{two hundred) for D^ngE; g is orthogr. in fican for fil&n, 
(chdti'm) for D^gch 1 Sam. 14, 33. Sometimes this causes a still 
greater change in the syllables, as rogbtt for rngbE, ngnj:b 
for riiOpb or with silent Sh e wd bg?EflT for bgjftatth; b) when 
it stands with (—) or (—) preceded by their corresponding 
firm vowel, the latter is sometimes lengthened and retains 
g only as a vowel letter (or merely orthographically), e. g. 
b?*r3 Num. 11, 25 for bEg?}; bD^ modified from bDg? for 
b?a?3; nbgb for nbgb etc. An elision of the Chd\cph and 
retention of the short vowel occurs in “’pan and my lord for 
ijTap, “‘pgb for ^gb (§ 102, 2) ng*3 Is. 41, 25, etc. 

Instead of fit in such a case, there is often written one of the vowel 
letters 1 and ■% according to the nature of the sound, the former with 
6 and the latter with t and %; e. g. *via for *1X3 (cistern), ( buffalo ) 

for D5jP, (first) for in Job 8, 8; comp. *ib for fctb (not) 1 Sam. 

8, 16 in KHlnbh; at the end of a word ft also is written for fct, as 
(he fills) for Job 8, 21. 

3. When g is thus quiescent, it is sometimes entirely 

dropped, e. g. (/ went forth) for *»ngi?, (/ am full) 

for *»ng5tt Job 32, 18, *\£g (/ say) constantly for maxfc, *ibtt for 
agbtt Ezek. 28, 16, rrirnb {to lay waste) 2 K. 19, 25 for ttigtjnb 
(K*th.) comp. Is. 37, 2G. 
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Rem. 1. In Aramaean the ft becomes a vowel much more readily 
than in Hebrew; but in Arabic, on the contrary, its power as a con¬ 
sonant is much firmer. According to Arabic orthography ft serves also 
to indicate the lengthened a; but in Hebrew the examples are very rare, 
in which it is strictly a vowel-letter for the long A sound, as in OftJJ 
Hos. 10, 14 for the usual Cp he stood up, UST poor Prov. 10, 4, 18, 23 
for Hi? (comp. § 7, 2). Hebrew orthography generally omits, in this 
case, the vowel-letter (§ 8, 3). 

2. In Syriac ft even at the beginning of words cannot be spoken 
with a half vowel (vocal Sh*wa ), but always receives then a full vowel, 
usually E, as Aram. b=ft, in Syr. Vs|. Accordingly in Hebrew, also, 
instead of a composite Sh*wd it receives, in many words, the corre¬ 
sponding long vowel, as “Titft girdle for TUft, D^brft tents for C'bn^, 
ITP^ft stalls for rvi-nft, *Bft hale ye Ex. 16, 23 for *B>f. 

3. We may call it a mode of writing common in Arabic, when at 
the end of a word an ft (without any sound) is added to a final <1, f 
and d, as fttebn for siibn {they go) Josh. 10, 24; ftsnft ( they are willing ) 
Is. 28, 12; alsoVpS for^pj pure , ftnb for A if, ft'Bft for "fcX then , ftirj 
for W myriad Neh. 7, 66, 72. As to the X in tWH and fcW, see also 
§ 32, Rem. 6. 

4. The n is stronger and firmer than the ft. It never loses 
its consonantal sound ( quiesces ) in the middle of a word ; 1 at 
the end it is always a vowel letter, and only consonantal when 
it takes Mappiq (§ 14, 1). Yet at times the consonant sound 
of m at the end of a word is given up, and n (without Mappiq , 
or rather with Raphe h) takes its place to indicate better the 
softening, e.g. ftb (to her ) Num. 32, 42 for nb, Job 31, 22, Ex. 
9,18. Often an elision of n occurs through so-called syncope ; d) 
by transferring its vowel to the place of the preceding vocal Slfwd 
(v. § 23, 2, a, with ft) e. g. (the n of the article) njjah 
(at the morning) for ngiart, 'pftS (fit the land) for p^fttta; 

( Impf\ Hiph.) for T»pcrr;; inrirp contracted b) by 

contraction of the vowels preceding and following the n, 
e. g. io 5 © (also written fit 5 ©) from Tic 5 © (a + u^d ).—In 
other cases, however, the vowel under n is displaced by tho 
one before it, as M (in them) from ona. 


1 Only seeming exceptions are proper namet, as bftrtBB > , which arc 

compounded of two words, and therefore sometimes written separately (also forms 
like Pftjn for bftHJH). So also njDnB*J acc. to many MSS. instead of njDfllP 
in the printed text of Ter. 46 , 20, artificially separated by Maqqiph. 
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According to this, the so-called quiescent n at the end 
of a word stands, sometimes, in the place of the consonant n. 
But usually it serves quite another purpose, viz., to represent 
final a, as also 6, e and e (S'gho'l), e. g. n»«, fiba, Pfba, Plba, 
Jibyn See § 7, 2, and § 8, 3. 

Bern. In connection with 5 and e, rt is occasionally changed for 1 
and i fifcO*=»nk^ l 1513 =Hos. 0, 9), and in all cases for K according 
to later and Aramaean orthography, particularly with a, e. g. Kjd 
(sleep) Ps. 127, 2 for njtJ, (to forget) Jer. 28, 39 for IT®3, etc., which 
shows that the so-called vowel letter, n final, has chiefly an ortho* 
graphical importance. 


§ 24. 

CHANGES OP THE FEEBLE LETTERS 1 AND 

The 1 w and the •» y are as consonants so feeble and soft, 
approaching so near to the corresponding vowel-sounds u and i, 
that they easily turn into these vowels in certain positions. 
On this depend, according to the relation of the sounds and 
the character of the grammatical forms, still further changes 
which require a general notice in this place, but which will 
also be explained in detail wherever they qjbcur in the in¬ 
flection of words. This is especially important for the form 
and inflection of the feeble stems, in which a 1 or *» occurs 
as a stem consonant (§ 69 etc., § 85, III.—VI, and § 93). 

1. The cases where 1 and •* lose their power as con¬ 
sonants and turn into vowel-sounds, are principally only in 
the middle and end of words, their consonant sound being 
nearly always heard at the beginning. (Respecting the uso 
of *1 for and, see § 26, 1, and § 104, 2, c.) These cases aro 
chiefly the following:— 

a) When 1 or *> stands at the end of a syllable with 
a silent Sh'rvd immediately after a homogeneous vowel. 
The feeble letter has not strength enough, in this po¬ 
sition, to maintain its consonant sound but blends with 
its homogeneous vowel. Thus atwn it has been inhabited 
for atdnn or ntnn, he awakes for ygvi, rrwra for 
rvjVPS; so also at the end of the word, e. g. m *' m Ciy'ibh-ri 
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(properly - riy, hence fern. #1**0? * ibh-rty-ycT) a Hebrew; 

(made) Job 41, 25 for Tito* (comp. VFW9 1 Sam. 25,18- 
in KUhibh). Thus the vowel substance of 1 and •» is blended 
with the preceding vowel into one (necessarily long) vowel, 
but they are mostly retained orthographically as quiescent 
letters. But after a heterogeneous vowel they sound as 
consonants (according to § 8, 5), as in ibflj quiets IT May 
(month), lia nation, disclosed. Yet with a preceding 
short a the *1 and mostly form a diphthongal 6 and e; seo 
below, No. 2, b. 

b) When 1 or is preceded by vocal Sh e wd, and such syl¬ 

lables are formed as q e wom , b e rvo. Hence inn to come for 
Kin, XSPtp to arise for D^p. When and ** preceded by Sh e wa 
come to stand at the end of a word, they are either entirely 
dropped and orthographically replaced by n (e. g. rcn 
from “os, though we have also the regularly formed *»pn 
fetus ; comp. § 93) or they are likewise softened into their 
vowel sound. In the latter case the*’, with its homogeneous 
Chireq, also attracts the tone and the preceding vowel 
becomes Sh e rvd, as e. g. •n® from really ; 1 

changed into *1 is often without the accent (e. g. wh 
from inn). 

c) Very seldom when the feeble letter has a full vowel both 
before and after it; as D^p surgendo for DYip, Q^p for DTljJ. 
Comp, in latin mihi^mi, quum=cum . 

In Syriac, where these letters flow still more readily into vowel- 
sounds, “» is sounded, even at the beginning of words, merely as t, not 
as 1 or 1 (like e for X § 23, 3, Rem. 2); and so in the LXX rnvr is 
written ’Iouod, pH:r; *Iaadx. Hence may be explained the 8yriac usage, 
examples of which occur also in Hebrew, which shifts the vowel t, 
belonging to the feeble letter, forward to the preceding consonant, 
which should properly have simple Sh f wa, e.g. yhmsoa the superiority 
for yhP^S Ec. 2, IS, (in some editions) for Job 29, 21 (acc. 

to Kimchi b b^=iktol and the 1. pers. is punct. bi;px to avoid con¬ 
fusion ; in fact the Babylonian punct. has always i instand of e). 

2. After such a contraction has taken place, the vowel- 
letter quiesces (see No. 1, a above) regularly in a long vowel 
Respecting the choice of this vowel, the following rules may 
be laid down: — 
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a) When the vowel is short and homogeneous with tho 
vowel-letter (1 or i) they are contracted into their corre¬ 
sponding long vowel, as he is good for IT?*’'’ (ana¬ 
logous to -nr*), atwn for ntrn. 
fc) When a short a stands before and 1, then we get diph¬ 
thongal e and d (according to § 7, 1); thus i^p^p becomes 
awp doing good; a^p'in, n^pin; nbi?, nbi*. 1 
c) But when the vowel is heterogeneous (#), while tho 
character of the form prevents contraction to a diphthong, 
especially at the end of words, the above mentioned 
dropping of 1 and ■» (No. 1, fc), or the substitution of n 
occurs. So especially in the so-called n" b verbs, e. g. orig. 
^^W^^nba, whilst a after the rejection of * comes to 
stand in an open syllable, and must be lengthened to 
a. n stands orthographically for the long vowel; in tho 
same way nbtD for ibp.* On the origin of rib}'' from **byj 
v. § 75, 1; upon DJJ as perf. of Dip § 72, 2; upon nb; etc. 
from nbl § 69, 1. 


§ 25. 

IMMOVABLE OR FIRM VOWELS. 

What vowels in Hebrew are firm and not removable, can 
be known, certainly and completely, only from the nature of 
the grammatical forms, and from a comparison with the 
Arabic, in which the vowel-system appears purer and more 
original than in Hebrew. This holds, especially, of the essen - 
tially long vowels in distinction from those which are long 
only rhythmically, i. e. through the influence of the tone and 
of syllabication, and which, having arisen out of short vowels, 


* Instances in which no contraction takes place after * a short a are 

tFpn'Ta using the right hand 1 Chron. 12, 2 ; I chastise them Hos. 

7, 12; I am at ease Job 3, 26. At times both forms are found, as fib]? 

and Mb'!? evil; “•H living, , construct state -| H. Analogous is the contraction of 

(ground-form death , constr. ; *^3? (ground-form 7}?) eye i constr. V*. 

* The Arab, often writes in this case (etymologically) but speaks gald f 

Bo the LXX write as But in Arabic is written for ibp and 

sounded shald. 
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readily become short again or become Sh'rvd by a change in 
the position of the tone and in the division of the syllables. 
The beginner may be guided by the following specifications: — 

1. The essentially long and hence hardly changeable 
vowels of the second and third class, viz., %, u, e, 6, are mostly 
expressed in the text by their vowel-letters, i and e by ■», u 
and 6 by 1, with their appropriate vowel signs; thus *»—, w, 

i, as in a^* he does well, bjrn palace, b^aa boundary, bip 
voice . The defective mode of writing these vowels (§ 8, 4) is 
frequent enough; e. g. ap** for a^p^, baa for b^aa, bp for bip; 
but this is merely a difference of orthography, by which 
nothing is essentially changed in the nature and quantity of 
such a vowel, and the d in baa is as essentially long as in 
h^aa; comp. § 8, 4. 

It is an exception, when now and then a merely tone-long vowel 
of these two classes is written fully , e. g. the o in for bbp\ 

2. The essentially long and immovable d (so far as it is 
not become 6; see § 9, No. 10, 2) has in Hebrew, as a rule, 
no representative among the consonants, though in Arabic 
it has, viz., the K, which occurs in Hebrew but very seldom 
(§ 9, 1, § 23, 3, Rem. 1). For ascertaining, therefore, whether 
a is long by nature (a) or only tone-long (a), there is no guide 
but a knowledge of the forms (see § 84, Nos. 6, 13, 28). 

Case® like K2TO (§ 23, 1) do not belong here. 

3. Unchangeable is also a short vowel in a sharpened 
syllable (§ 26, 6), followed by Daghtfsh forte, e. g. nsa thief; 
likewise in every closed syllable (§ 26, 2, c) which is followed 
by another closed syllable, e. g. flflabp garment, fPlK poor , 
na^p wilderness . 

4. Such are also the vowels lengthened because a Ddghesh 
forte has been omitted on account of a guttural, according to 
§ 22, 1 (or n see § 22, 5), e. g. for he has refused , 
$pa for -pa he has been blessed . 
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§ 20 . 

OF SYLLABLES AND THEIR INFLUENCE ON THE QUANTITY 
OF VOWELS. 

To obtain an adequate view of the laws, according to 
which the long and short vowels are chosen or exchanged 
one for another, a previous acquaintance is required with 
the theory of the syllable on which that choice and exchange 
depend. The syllable may then be viewed with reference, 
partly to its commencement (its initial sound) as in No. 1, 
and partly to its close (its final sound) as in Nos. 2—7. 

1. With regard to the commencement of the syllable, it is 
to be observed, that every syllable must begin with a con¬ 
sonant; and there are no syllables in the language which 
begin with a vowel. The single exception is } (and), in certain 
cases for *], e. g. in Sjbift (§ 104, 2, c), 1 2 The word is no 
exception, because the K has here its consonant force as a 
light breathing. 

2. With regard to the close of a syllable, it may end — 

а) With a vowel, and is then called an open or simple 
syllable, e. g. in Ijbbjj qd-\a!l-td the first and last are open. 
See No. 3. 

б) With one consonant, and called a closed or mixed syllable, 
as the second in qd-{d’l, 22 b le-bhafbh. See No. 5. 

Here belongs also the sharpened syllable, as the first 
in btDj? qa\-\<?L See No. 6. 

c ) With two consonants, as in strip qoshf, nbBjj qd-\cllt; comp. 
§10,3. 

We shall now (in Nos. 3—7) treat in particular of the 
vowels that are used in these various kinds of syllables. 

3. The open or simple syllables have, as a rule, a long 
vowel? whether they have the tone, as in ?p in thee, ‘nsb book. 


1 It may be questioned whether * in the above position be a real exception; 
tor TjV?* ought probably to be pronounced 1 cum&'likh (not OmUlikh), the 1 
retaining its feeble to sound before the Shuriq. —TV. 

2 In opposition to the fundamental law in Hebrew (long vowel in open 
syllable) the Arabic, and partly also the other Semitic languages retain every- 
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t37p sanctuary, or not, as in bb)?, a5? grape, they mill 
fear. Usually there is a long vowel (Qa'mef, less frequently 
§t're) in an open syllable before the tone (pretonio vowel), 
e. g. Dfib, wpj, -bj5, aab. 1 

Short vowels in open syllables occur more or less apparently:— 

a) In dissyllabic words formed by means of a helping vowel (§ 28, 4) 
from monosyllables ( S e gholates ), as hn5 hrook f rnia house , 3^ let him 
increase , from the crude forms Vrir, PP 2 , 2 fV\ But the helping vowel 
cannot be taken strictly as a full vowel, i. e. it does not effect a 
complete close of the syllable. Forms like in5 (arab. nachl etc.) are 
therefore to be taken as one closed syllable. 

5) The so-called union-vowel (§ 58, 3) in certain forms of the suffixes , 
as (Arab, qatalarii)} 

c) Sometimes before the so-called He local (n-^-), which has not the 
tone (§ 90, 2 ), e. g. rr-ann towards the wilderness; however only in the 
construct state (1 K. 19. 15), because the character of the form is un¬ 
changed, elsewhere it is n^3*TO. 

In all these cases the short vowel is supported by the chief tone of 
the word . 8 Elsewhere it has at least the support of Mkthtgh, viz.— 

d) In these combinations, -,-,-, as his taste . he 

will bind , ibys his deed . In all these cases there really at first existed 
a closed syllable, but the guttural had caused the Chateph , and with it 
the opening of the syllable (comp, however 1 K. 20 , 14). For 
cases like -nn?. comp. § 104, 2. 


where the orig. short vowels in open syllables. The above Hob. words in their 
Arabic forms sound as bika, s\fr } quds , qdtdld , * indb. Undoubtedly therefore the 
Hebrew had also short vowels in open syllables. Still it would be very 
hazardous to suppose that the present pronunciation is derived from the 
solemn, slow and chanting way of reading the Old Testament in the synagogues 
for with this hypothesis, facts like the very ancient lengthening of i and £ 
in the open syllable to e and d would remain unexplained. 

1 The Arabic has for this pretonic vowel constantly a short vowel (ZdAum, 
yaqtim, etc.); the Aramaic only a vocal Sh'toa, *pnh, Dip*], bajr, 33^, which 
is the case also in Hebrew, when the tone is shifted forward (§ 27, 3, a). 
But this pretonic vowel must not be regarded as if it had been adopted, per¬ 
haps in place of 8h e wa, on account of the tone on the following syllable; but 
it originally was a short vowel, and the circumstance of its standing before 
the tone-syllable only lengthens it, whilst it is reduced to a vocal Sh e w& upon 
the shifting forward of the tone. 

1 But as 3 is often Dagheshed, we may presume that the accented Pdthdch 
causes a sharpening of the following liquid which is equivalent to the closing 
of the syllable. 

* Compare the effect of the Arsis on the short vowel in classical prosody. 
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e) In some other forms, as *pTJ^ ye-chl-z'qft (they are strong ), 
pit8l e hhd' (thy deed). These cases had originally a closed syllable (there¬ 
fore also spTr.j; the other case originally sounded pti'Fkha). 

The first syllable in C'VJfT, ©Tnn, and similar forms, does not be¬ 
long here (cf. No. 6); neither does accented — (ft*, d) in suffix as 
on D"»©*}© and DTOTg $ f° r ~) p. 44, No. 2. 

4. The above described independent syllables with tho 

firm vowel are often preceded by a consonant with vocal Sh e wd 
(simple or composite). Such consonants with vocal Sh e wd 
have never the value of an independent syllable, and they 
constantly lean on to t the stronger syllable that follows, e. g. 
■»nb (cheek) l*chi, nr 1 b* yiUm 9 dhu, **bn (sickness) ch°li, ib^b 
pd- a ld f (his work). The so-called prefixes \ 1, D, b, especially 
belong here. See § 102. It is true, these vocal S/i e wa’s have 
sprung from an originally firm vowel (e. g. Arab. 

ydqlulv, sp, Arab, bikd etc.); from this however it cannot be 
concluded that the Masorites should have considered them 
as a kind of open syllable, for this would be in contradiction 
of their fundamental law requiring a long vowel in an open 
syllable, much more so than the exceptions cited in No. & 
above. Nor does the placing of the Methegh by the Sh e wd 
in certain cases (v. § 16, 2) prove that the Masorites con¬ 
sidered these as open syllalbes. 

5. The closed syllables, ending with one consonant, have 
necessarily, when without the tone, short vowels, both at tho 
beginning and at the end of words, 1 as robr queen , porn 
understanding, fiEipn wisdom, and he turned back, 

When with the tone, they may have a long-vowel just as 
well as a short, e. g. 0 bn wise and Din he was wise; yet of 
the short vowels only Pa'thach and S*ghdl have strength enough 
to stand in such a tone-syllable. 3 The accented closed penult 
permits only the tone long vowels (a, e, 6), not the longest 
vowels (i, e, A, 6). Thus with sibipjj? (3d pi. impf. masc* 

1 There are some exceptions, when a word loses the tone through Maqq?ph r 
as (k e thdbh) Esth. 4, 8 . In such cases the MztlUgh prevents a wrong 

pronunciation. 

1 8 ee § 9, 2. Short Chirtq (T) occurs only in the particles 0 $, *}£, 03^. 
which, however, are often toneless, because followed by Maqqiph. 
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Hiph.) we have the fern. n:bt?pn, the i being reduced to e; 
with *na^p (2d pi. imperat. Qal) the fem. is n:Ep (u contracted 
into 6). 

6. A peculiar sort of closed syllables are the sharpened, 

i. e. those which end with the same consonant with which 
the following syllable begins, as * im-mt , ibs kul-16'. Like 

the other closed syllables, these have, when without the tone, 
short vowels, as in the examples just given, when with the 
tone, either a short vowel, as *oo, *isfn, or a long, as ns®, man. 

Sharpened syllables are wholly avoided at the end of words; see 
g 20, 3, a. 

7. Closed syllables, ending with two consonants, occur 
only at the end of words, and have most naturally short 
vowels, as r\bt?p, atyet sometimes also $ere, as “spa, 

and Cholbn, as tjtjp. But compare § 10, 3. Most commonly this 
Larshness is avoided by the use of a helping vowel (§ 28, 4). 


§ 27. 

CHANGES OF VOWELS. ESPECIALLY IN RESPECT TO QUANTITY. 

The changes which the Hebrew language has undergone, 
with respect to its sounds, before arriving at the state re¬ 
presented in the Massoretic text (see § 2, 4), have especially 
affected its vowel system, so that, for the better comprehension 
of the vowel changes occuring in the 0. T. language, it is of 
importance to go back to the corresponding states and re¬ 
lations of the language in that earlier period, and, at any 
•rate, to compare that which is preserved in the Arabic. In 
general it is to be observed especially: — 

1) That the language has now in an originally open syl¬ 
lable often preserved only a half-vowel (vocal Sh'wa ), where a 
full, short vowel stood; this is the case in the second syllable 
■of the noun, and the first of the verb, before the tone, e. g. 
nbay (original form 'agalat) waggon , np*TX (original form 
$adaqat) righteousness, *ib2p (Arab, qdidlu); 

2) That vowels originally short have now, in the tone- 
tsyllable, as also in open syllables before the tone, passed 
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over into tone-long vowels, a into a, i into e, & into 5 (see 
§ 9, No. 1, 2. No. 7 and No. 10, 3). These, again, either re¬ 
turn to their original shortness, when the tone is shifted or 
made lighter, or they become still more shortened even to 
half-vowels (vocal Sh e wds), at a greater distance from the 
tone, or are entirely dropped in consequence of a change in 
the relations of the syllables. E. g. IDE (Arab, md{ar) rain r 
in construction with a following genitive (in the construct 
state, § 89) nttfc, pi. rvhpD, constr . tThtfa; Dg* (Arab, 'dqlb) 
heel , dual bbjj* (Arab, yaqtul ), pi. Adjj* (Arab. 

yaqtulu ). 

The vowels, with the changes of which we are chiefly con¬ 
cerned here, have been given in the vowel-table § 9, No. 12. 
According to that threefold classification, we have the follow¬ 
ing graduated scale to describe the process of lengthening or 
shortening: 

A-class d (£) a . Shortening: a (#) a , attenuation from d to ?. 
I-cluss i (£) e. „ t eel. 

U-class ddo . „ 6 u (as obsc. from 6) 5 6 U. 

Here also ocean in all the three classes the reduction of the 
original strong vowel (especially also the tone-lengthened or pretonio 
a e o) to simple Sh e tcd mobile* 

Agreeably to the principles of § 26, the following changes 
occur:— 

1. A tone-long vowel is changed into the original or 
kindred short one, when a closed syllable loses the tone 
(§ 26, 5). Thus, when the tone is moved forwards, T hand is 
*p, as STrr^T of God; p son, Ijbbrrja son of the king; 
bs a whole, the whole-of-the-people; also when the tone 

is moved backwards, e. g. Dp;, Dp;;; So also, when 

an open syllable with a tone-long vowel becomes by inflection 
a closed one, e. g. nso book, *hdd my book; tfjp sanctuary f 
ig hg my sanctuary . In these cases §ere (e) passes over into 
Chireq (1) or S*ghdl (d), Cholim (o) into Qdme$-chd[uph (d). But 

ft 
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when a closed syllable with a long vowel becomes a sharpened 
one, i. e. ending with a doubled consonant, §ere is changed 
back into Chireq, and Chblem into Qibbu$, as DK mother, 
my mother; pH statute, plur. D^pF. 

2. On the contrary, a short vowel is changed into a corre¬ 
sponding long one,— 

a) When a closed syllable, in which it stands, becomes an 
open one, i. e. when the word receives an accession 
beginning with a vowel, to which the final consonant of 
the closed syllable is attached, as bap, ibiDp he has 
killed him; *iriD^D my mare from no^D = SiD^O. 

1) When a syllable, which should be sharpened by Daghtfsh 
forte, has a guttural or n for its final consonant (see § 22,1), 
or stands at the end of a word (see § 20, 3, a). 

c) When it meets with a 'feeble consonant (according to 
§ 23, 1, 2, § 24, 2), as Kara for Ka?a he has found , for the 
K, losing its value as a consonant, loses also the power 
to close a syllable, and the open syllable demands a long 
vowel. 

d) When the syllable is in pause, i. e. is the tone-syllable of 
the last word in a sentence or clause (§ 29, 4). 

3. When a word increases at the end, and the tone is at 
the same time shifted forward, full vowels (long and short) 
may, according to the division of syllables, either pass over 
into a half-vowel (vocal Sh'wd), or may even be entirely 
dwpped, so that only the syllable-divider (silent Sh*n>d) 
supplies their place; e. g. the first is the case in Dtp (name), 
pi. rriatp, which become (my name), and Driatt (their 
names); the second in FDna (blessing), constr. n?^a. Whether 
the full vowel remains, or is changed into a half-vowel, or 
is altogether dropped (a’n, 'm; Dir, ">air), and which of the 
two vowels disappears in two successive syllables, must be 
determined by the nature of the word; but in general it may 
be said, that in the inflection of nouns the first vowel is 
mostly shortened in this manner, while the second, when it 
stands immediately before the tone-syllable (as a pretonic 
vowel), remains, as np? (dear), fern . srHp*) y*qarat; in the in- 
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flection of verbs, the second, as np’ {he mas dear), fem. rnj£ 
ydq'rd'. Thus we have a half-vowel in place of— 

a) Q&mes and §ere in the first syllable (principally in tho 
inflection of nouns), as nhn word, plur. D'nan; biia great, 
fem. n^na; aib heart, vinb my heart; a^On she mill return, 
ny'awn they (fem.) mill return. 

h) The short or merely tone-long vowels a, e, o, in the last 
syllable, especially in the inflection of verbs, e. g. bop, 
fem. nbpp qd[ e la.'; bop, plur. chop qo{'lim; bbp', *lbop 1 ’ 
ylqlfltf. The S'ghol as a helping vowel is entirely rejected 
(becomes silent Sh'wa), e. g. Sjbo(grdf.}bo), , '3bo. If there 
be no shifting of the tone, the vowel will remain notwith¬ 
standing the lengthening of the word, as a^iTET, with; ban?, 

nbb-D. 

V r »- 

Wbere the tone is advanced two places or syllables, loth 
the vowels of a dissyllabic word may be shortened, so that 
the first becomes i and the second becomes Sh'rvd. From 
niitt we have in the plur . and with a grave suffix (i. e. 

one that always has a strong accent) this becomes orvnrn 
their words (comp. § 28, 1). On the shortening of d into i, 
see especially in Rem. 3, below. 

Some other vowel changes, chiefly also with respect to 
quantity, are exhibited in the following remarks:— 

Bern. 1. The diphthongal i 6 (from an), as also the 6 derived from 
the firm d (§ 9, 10, 2), is longer than A d; and therefore, when the tone 
is moved forward, the former is often shortened into the latter; e. g. 
D'pa, niDipj (see Paradigm M. Niph .); 013D flight, fem . with 

tuff. "'W?; pins sweet, fem. ttjrttva, The A stands sometimes even in 
a sharpened syllable, as in rtSin Ps. 102, 5, 0^5 Jer. 31,34, Ez. 20, 18, 
1 fcn Judg. 18, 29. Nearly the same relation exists between diphthongal 
i and long *»— %; see examples in § 75, 2. 

NB. On the contrary, A 6 is shortened into 8, which in the tone- 
ax* liable appears as a tone-long o ( ChoUm ), but on the removal, of the 
tone it becomes again 8 (Qamtf-chaffiph), as Dip? (he will rise), Dp? 
(jussive, let Aim rise), DJDJI (and he rose), see Parad. M. Qal. 8 o also 
becomes a tone-long §eri (e), as o*p? (he will set up), op? (let him 
set up), and in the absence of the tone, S’gliol (e), as in C£*1 (and he 
wet tip); see Parad. M. Htptiil, 

6 * 
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2. From a PSUhSch (3) in a closed syllable there arises a S*gh6l (l) f 
acc. to § 9, 3, through an obscuring of the sound; 

?) in a dosed antepenult, e. g. ’WriK ( pr . w.) for ‘WSK; also in a closed pe¬ 
nult, e. g. rprp, and in a loosely closed penult, e. g. D£T your hand for 
D ?T- The influence of surrounding consonants affects ail these cases; in 
D^T is seen the tendency to assimilate the rowels. 

d) regularly before a guttural with Qamtif when Daghesh forte is wanting 
(unless Pdthdch must be lengthened into Qamtf ); e. g. rntt hts brothers for 
VHK; false for E?n3; 'nn the living (with art. n) and so always be¬ 
fore H. Before n and % S e gh6l stands only on the 2d syll. before the 
tone; e.g. the mountains; the misdeed; immediately before the 

tone Pdthach is lengthened into (pretonic) Qamif, e. g. *inn, Before 

K and *M§ 22, 1, 6) occurs the lengthening of Pathach to Qdmif t e, g. 3KH 
the father, pi. ni3Kn ; Cfcin the head , pi. D'tflOn (exception rPH mountain- 
ward Gen. 14, 10 in accented syllable for rnn; VVD^T prop, n. for 
\7V^y); on ri instead of the interrogative n (71) v. § 100 4; on 71D for 
HD (HO) § 37,1. Finally here also belongs in part Ex. 33, 3 for 

’173** through omission of Daghesh, 

c) in the first class of the so-called segholate forms, when a helping 
▼owel is inserted after the 2nd cons. (§ 28, 4); thus from 2b3 with 
helping S*ghbl t nbs (Arab. Arc/6, and the LXX, MeX^tae^x for 
^7? w ithi helping Pathach , Thus in verbal forms like 

bjJ ( Jussive of the Hiph, of nb$) with a helping SPgKdl for ba\ 

3. In a closed syllable, which loses the tone, d is often attenuated 

into *, e. g. a) with firm closing: *iip his measure for *np (sharpened) j 
T"!?: I ^e begotten , TprnV; I have begotten thee; 1 cf. Ez. 38, 23, 
Lev. 11, 44; 6) with a loose closing: oral your blood for C32“; so 
with numerous segholates forms (grdf *, bap) e. g. *»;p2 for *H5a 

constr, st, pi, of -wa (i?a). 

4. The S e ghol arises, not only in the cases given above, in Bern. 1 
and 2, but also— 

0) From the obscuring in isolated cases of d (QdmZf) final (n— for n —)t 
Ps. 20, 4, Is. 69, 5, 1 Sam. 28, 15. 

t) Even from the obscuring of t#, as DPitt (you) from the original *dttum 
(Arab f&ntum), see § 32, Rem. 5 and 7; onb (to them) from the original 
(also Arab.) lahum. Comp. § 8, Third Class of vowels, p. 35. 

5. Among the Chatephs (—) counts for shorter and lighter than 

(—)» and the group (——) than (——), e. g. onx Edom , but 
Edomite; nna ( e meth) truth , his truth; cbs: hidden , plur, o^b^j; 


1 Analogous to this attenuating of a into I, is the Latin tango f attingo; 
laxus, prolixus; and to that of a into i (in Bern. 2), the Latin earpOf deeerpo ; 
Spar go, coasp ergo. 
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§ 28 . 

RISE OF NEW VOWELS AND SYLLABLES. 

1. When a word begins with a so-called Appoggiatura 
(§ 26, 4), i. e. with a consonant which has a vocal Sh e wa, and 
there comes another consonant with Sh e wa before it, then this 
latter receives, instead of the Sh e wa, an ordinary short vowel. 
This vowel is almost always I (Chi'req). In most cases this 
is probably a weakened a ( Pathdch ), and not a mere auxiliary 
vowel. In other cases analogy may have led to the choice of 
the i . Thus the prefixes a, a, b, before a consonant with (—) 
become a, a, b, e. g. ^jpa, *nab; rm^a (from 'rrca ac¬ 
cording to § 24, 1, a); the same with Waw copulative yTWT'l 
for 'rrp. This restoration of the original vowel i. e. of & (or 
i weakened from &) occurs frequently in certain appoggiatura 
in the formation of verbs which elsewhere (that is to say be¬ 
fore consonants with a firm vowel) are pronounced simply 
with Sh'rvd. At times the first appoggiatura after the resto¬ 
ration of the short vowel combines with the second into a 
firmly closed syllable, as bs:b lin-pol Num. 14 , 3 , in isolated 
cases also with d: nbT3 Jer. 17 , 2. 

2. When the second of the two consonants is a guttural 

with composite Sh e rva, then the first takes, instead of the 
simple Sh 6 wa, the short vowel with which the other is com¬ 
pounded, so that we obtain the groups ^ ^ , ——, e. g. 

ntDKS as, Tarb for to serve, bbab for to eat, ^bnb for sickness, 
for nt?2C, *13?!?, bb»b, ■‘bnb. The new vowel has Methegh, 
according to § 16, 2, a . Sometimes also a fully closed syllable 
is formed. In such a case the consonant of the half-syllable 
retains the short vowel which belonged to the suppressed 
Cha{eph, e. g. nbnb for nbnb; nctfb (but also “lCNb; and even 
ntol Job 4, 2). In the verbs rpn to he and mn to live a 
simple Sh‘wa vocal is maintained under the gutturals after a 
prefix, e. g. rfhnh to be, and ^rn and be ye! (comp, rrrn 
and be thou! and rrrj and live! with S’ghd’l of the prefix, for 

rrnn) 
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3. By the same analogy a Chafiph (especially under a 

guttural) before a vocal Sh'rvd , in the midst of a word is 
changed into the short vowel with which it is compounded, 
e. g. VTOPJ yaam'dhxt for they will stand, 

nehtph'khu for nDpn: they have turned themselves, SjbrB 
pd'dl'khd' (thy work). Comp. § 26, 3, e . The division should 
be yad-m'dhu\ and the 2d a treated like helping - in -eg. 

4. At the end of words, syllables occur which close with 
two consonants (§ 10, 3, § 26, 7); yet only when the last of 
these is a consonant of strong sound, 2, p, or an aspirate 
with its hard sound (tenuis), viz. a, *i, *f, n, 1 2 * * e. g. ©©? let him 
turn aside, p©?l and he caused to drink, nbpp thou (fen i.) hast 
killed, Jp*} and he wept, let him rule , a©^ and he took 
captive. This harsh combination of letters is, however, avoided 
in general by supplying between the two consonants a helping- 
vowel , which is mostly S'gho'l, but Pclthdch under gutturals,* 
and Chi'riq after % e. g. bj^i and he revealed for b:rn, an 5 * * ; let 
it increase for thp sanctuary for ©"]£, bn: stream for bn:, 
r\nb© 8 for nnb© thou f. hast sent, mi house for PP3. These 
helping-vowels have not the tone, and they are dropped when- 


1 There is hardly an instance of a similar use of 2 and E), which would 
In that case likewise require Daghe'sh. The use of in Prov. 30, 6 (shoiv 
tened from CjOin) is. the only exception, and in some MSS the has not 
Eaghe'sh here, but the omission is an error. 

2 With the exception, however, of the K, as 60? wild ass, Ktft fresh 

grass. Elsewhere the K loses its consonant power and is merely retained 
orthographically as in KUH sin, valley (also fitf© (Job 10, 31 

BAthibh 1«). 

• In this form (g 65, 2) Daghesh lent remains in the final Taw just as 
if no vowel preceded (§ 22, 2), in order to indicate that the helping Pathaeh 
is not a full vowel but merely an orthographical indication of a hasty 
sound. (Accordingly nrp^ thou hast taken is distinguished also in pro¬ 
nunciation from rinpb for to take.) The false epithet furtive given to this 
helping-vowel, in connection with the notion that such a vowel must be 
sounded before the consonant, caused the decided mistake, which long had 
its defenders, viz., that nr$» should be read shaldaeht; although such words 

as nr©, bni wore always correctly sounded shdchdth, ndehdl’ not nadchl. 

Quite analogous is yichdd in Job 8, 6 (from rnn to rejoice, see g 75, 

Bern. 3, d). 
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ever the word increases at the end, as nit's house-ward, 
my sanctuary . 

These helping-vowels have inappropriately been called furtive, a 
term which should be restricted to the Pdthdch sounded before a final 
guttural, according to $ 22, 2, b. 

5. Full vowels rise out of simple Sh'tvd also by reason of 
the Pause; see § 29, 4. 


§ 29. 

OP THE TONE AND ITS CHANGES; AND OP THE PAUSE. 

1. The principal tone, indicated by the accent (§ 15, 2), 
rests on the final syllable of most words, e. g. big, niv, *nyi, 
Onbsp, ftpg, ( an( * as *be ^ ast f° ur exam pl es show, even 
on additions to the stem); less frequently on the penultima, 
as in sjbtt, nW night, pbbg, nap,.ntjg. 

Connected with the principal tone is Methegh , a kind of 
secondary accent (§ 16, 2). Words which are united by Mdq- 
qefph with the following one (§ 16, 1), can have at the most 
a secondary tone. 

It is not necessary here to single out the words accented on the 
penultima (voces penacutce) ; for the sake, however, of calling attention 
to these words, they are chiefly marked in this book with —, put over 
the tone-syUable. 

In Arabic the tone is more on the penultima, and even on the 
antepenultima. The Aram, also accent mostly the penultima; and 
the Hebrew is pronounced thus, contrary to the accents, by the German 
and Polish Jews, e. g. fins rv»6ana, which they pronounce breshis boro. 

2. The original tone of a word frequently shifts its place 
on account of changes in the word itself, or in its relation 
to other words. If the word is increased at the end, the 
tone is thrown forward ( descendit ) one or two syllables ac¬ 
cording to the length of the addition, as ^ 5*1 word, D'nOT 
words, DD'HD'l your words; trip sanctuary, D^tfrg sanctuaries; 
pbpg, wnbop. On the effect of this in the changes of the 
vowels, see § 27, 1, 3. 

3. On the contrary, the original tone is shifted from the 
final syllable to the.penultima ( ascendit )— 
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a) When the syllable *5 (§ 49, 2) is prefixed to certain forms 
of the Imperfect, as nrfch he will say, yctifa and he said; 
^ he will go, Sjbjh and he went . 

Z>) For rhythmical reasons, when a monosyllabic word, or one 
with the tone on the 1st syllable follows, in order to avoid 
the concurrence of two tone-syllables. 1 This rhythmical 
shifting back of the tone (nirw iioj retrogression as it is 
called by the Jewish grammarians) takes place however 
only on condition that the penult which now receives the 
accent, be an open syllable,—with long vowel,—while 
the last syllable, which loses the accent, must be an open 
one with a long vowel, or a closed one with a short vowel. 
Only $e'rl f can be kept in a closed unaccented ultima , but 
it is then, in correct editions, provided with a retarding 
Mettegh in order to prevent its pronunciation as S?ghd'l y 
e. g. 'pj? isab Num. 24, 22. In other instances the shorte¬ 
ning into S'ghd'l really takes place, e.jj. Dbih beating 
the anvil Is. 41, 7, for Dbin, Gen. 1, 5, 3, 19, 4, 17, 
Job. 3, 3, 22, 28, Ps. 5, II, 21, 2. 

c) In pause . See No. 4 below. 

The meeting of two tone-syllable* ( letter b) is avoided in another 
way, viz., by writing the words with Mdqqeph between them, in which 
case the first wholly loses the tone, as Dfc-2Piy*3 and he wrote there 
Josh. 8, 32. 

4. Very essential changes of the tone, and consequently 
of the vowels, are effected by the Pause . By this term is 
meant the strong accentuation of the tone-syllable of the 
word, which closes a verse or clause of a verse, where a 
great distinctive accent stands ( Silluq , 'Athnach; also Ole weydred 
in poetical accentuation); apart from these principal pauses 
there also occur often pausal changes with smaller distinctives 
(espec. with Zaqeph-qaton , R e bid , Pazer , even with Tiphcha etc.) 
The changes are as follows:— 

a) When the syllable in pause has a short vowel, it becomes 
long; as bt3g, bog; DTO, nbpjj, nbt$; (orig. form 


1 Even the prose of the Hebrews proceeds, according to the accentuation, 
in a kind of lambic rhythm. That the authors of the system intended to secure 
this object is evident, particularly from the application of M&hegh. 
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•ltfjj) conspiracy , "iBg 2 K. 11, 14; pnfc, Jer. 22, 29. 
Ian becomes in pause "G^. 

Yet sometimes the sharper & is intentionally retained in Pause, 
especially if the closing consonant has Ddghe'sh forte implicitum , the 
▼owel'thus being really sharpened e. g. tsj Is. 8, 1 etc. but also else¬ 
where, e. g. "T?, Gen. 49, 27. 

b ) When a full vowel in an accented final syllable has lost 
its tone and become Sh e wd before an afformative, it is 
restored again in pause —if it was a short vowel—length¬ 
ened e. g. bb£ fem. nbpj; (qd[*la) in pause nb'DJ? (qd{ala ); 

(Stm' u) pause: Waflj (from sing. *?»); HKbE, nabr; 
*ibt3jp., *lbbf^ (sing. bog* 1 ). In segholate forms like *nb, 
■nfi (grdf. •’nb, *pfi) the orig. a returns at least as ac¬ 
cented S*ghdl, thus *rtb, *n|; orig. I as e, e. g. *xn, in 
pause *xn; orig. 6 ( u ) as o, e. g. •'bn (grdf. *brt), in pause 
*bn. In analogy with forms like *r?5 etc. the shortened 
impf. itt; and w would become in pause *nj and *nj (be¬ 
cause in the full forms like rpn* he will be, and TT'n* 
»i// Aw the Chi'rtq is attenuated from orig. a). Here 
belongs also 0?tj the neck, in pause D?B (grdf. t»B) and 
the pronoun ijn 7, in pause “':x, as well as the restoration 
of orig. a as 6 before the suff. ?j— thou, thee e. g. SfO 1 ! 
thy word, in pause Tpttflp, in pause Spa© 1 ’ (on the 

other hand after the prepositions a, b, ntj (nst), qa, Tjb, 
ijnfc become in pause -fa, ?jb, Ijnbe). 

<) This tendency to place the tone on the penultima in pause 
shows itself, moreover, in several words, as •oil* 7, ‘VMij; 
nrw thou, nrx; nny now, nna; and in special cases, like 
*a Ps. 37 , 20 for siba, and also wb Job 6, 3 for *»b, 
from nab. 

T V 

Of other influences of the pause we have still to mention 1) the 
transition of an e (lengthened from if) into the sharper d (v. supra. 
Bemark to letter a) e. g. tnn for Tnn Is. 18, 5; te£ Is. 88, 9; Gen. 
17, 14 etc. mostly before liquids or sibilants (yet also y&n Is. 42, 22 and 
without the pause *0? Lam. 8,48). The pausal of (shortened from 
7|?:) is comp. Lam. 8, 1 T|5^J Judg. 19, 20 •jbp for ■jbn. 2) the 


* Such a pause-syllable is sometimes strengthened further by doubling the 
Allowing consonant, § 20, 2, e. 
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transition from & into l in the ultima; so always in the expression 
W c(for n?) for ever and ever . 3) the paused Qfimef of the Hithpaet 
form (for fjerfc) e. g. Job. 18, 8. for 4) the restoration of a 

vowel which had become Sh e tc& to a pretonic vowel, e. g. Job. 81, 11 
for 'pIpT. 5) the restoration of the ** dropped from the end of 
the stem with its preceding vowel e. g. HS, Is. 81, 12 (for *52, 
4TK, the latter word found thus also outside of the pause Is. 06, 9. 12); 
Comp. Job. 12, 6 and the same occurrence even in a word before the 
pause Deut. 32, 37; Is. 21, 12. 6) The transition of 6 into pausal d; 
rnkt? Is 7, 11, so far as it is a locative (from Gen * 14 

(for Gen. 49, 3 ; Gen. 49,27, perhaps also per 1 Kings 

22, 34, Isaiah 59, 17. On the other hand, the regular pausal form 
(except the usual imperf. p3*T) corresponds wholly with the perf. ypn 
(see § 47, 3, Item. 2.) 

Several other changes occasioned by the pause will be noticed farther 
on, when treating upon the inflections of verbs and nouns. 

N.B. The supposition of Olshausen and others that the phenomena of 
the pause spring merely front liturgical considerations, i. e. “ to develope 
conveniently the musical value of the final accents by the aid of fuller 
forms " at Divine service, is at variance with the fact that similar phe¬ 
nomena may be observed even at the present day in the vulgar Arabic, 
where they can be based only upon rhythmical reasons of a general cliar- 
acter. 
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§ 30. 

OP THE STEM-WORDS AND ROOTS (BILITERALS, TRI¬ 
LITERALS, QUADRILITERALS). 

1. The stem-words of the Hebrew and of the other Semitic 
languages have this peculiarity, that by far the most of them 
consist of three consonants , on which the meaning essentially 
depends, while its various modifications are expressed by 
changes in the vowels, e. g. pE? he was deep , pb? deep , pttb 
depth, pxA valley. Such a stem-word may be indifferently 
either a verb or a noun, and usually the language exhibits 
both together, as he has sown, jnf seed; DDH wise , DDH 
he was wise. Yet it is customary and of practical utility 
for the beginner to consider the third pers. sing. mas. of the 
Perf. in Qdl (i. e. one of the most simple forms of the verb), 
as the stem-word, and the other forms of both the verb and 
the noun (both substantive and adjective), together with 
most of the particles, as derived from it, e. g. he was 
righteous, ^^ righteousness, p^s righteous , etc. Sometimes 
the language, as handed down to us, exhibits only the verbal 
stem, without so simple a form for the cognate noun, as bpD 
to stone, pnj to bray; and occasionally the noun is found 
without the corresponding verb-stem, e. g. nj? south, 
stone. Yet it must be supposed that the language, as spoken, 
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often had the forms now wanting, since they still exist in 
several of the otherSemitic dialects, e. g. for the Arabic has 

the verb-stem *abtna to become hard (for njj Aram, n'gabh). 

Bern. 1. The Jewish grammarians call the stem-word, i. e. the 
8. pers. sing. masc. of the Perf. in Q&l the root for which the 

Latin term radix is often used; and hence the three consonants of the 
stem are called radical letters , in contradistinction from the servile (or 
formative) letters (viz. K, a, rr, % •», a, b, a, :, ©, n, forming the mne¬ 
monic expression man Ethan , Moses and Caleb), which are 

added in the derivation and inflection of words. 1 We, however, employ 
the term root in a different sense, as explained here, in No. 8. 

2. Many etymologists give the name root to the three stem- 
consonants, viewed as vowelless and unpronounceable, from which the 
stems for both the verbs and the nouns are developed, as in the vege¬ 
table kingdom (from which the figurative expression is taken) the 
stems grow out of the concealed root. Thus for example— 

Boot: *]bn ( ruling in general). 

Verb-stem: he has reigned . Noun-stem: king. 

This supposition of an unpronounceable root is, however, an abstraction, 
and the term root instead of stem is liable to mislead and it is better, 
at least for the historical mode of treatments, to consider the concrete 
verb (3. pers. sing. masc. Perf. Q&l) as the stem-word. 

8. These triliteral stems now generally form two syllables, as bEp 
But among them are reckoned also such as have for their middle 
letter a \ and by contraction (§ 24, 2, c) become one syllable, e. g. Dp 
for also, as a rule, stems whose second and third consonant are 
identical, e. g. ^2C with *nx. But the original forms were doubtless tri¬ 
syllabic, and became dissyllabic by dropping the final vowel, as baj? 
from q&t&ld (still so in Arab.); D£ (D?£) from q&w&md f (already dissyllabic 
in Arab. qamd). 

2. The use of three consonants in the stems of the verbs 
and nouns is so prevalent a law in the Semitic languages, 
that sometimes there is a semblance of artificial effort to pre¬ 
serve the triliteral form (e. g. DT; for in verbs 9*2). Even 
such monosyllabic nouns as might be deemed originally mono¬ 
syllables (biliteral roots), since they express the first, simplest, 
and commonest ideas, as M father , DN mother, brother, 

show by inflection that they also are mutilations of a tri¬ 
literal stem. However the verbal stem has not been found 
for all such cases. 


1 See more in § 81, Bern. 1. 
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3. Tet, on the other hand, stems with three consonants 
may be traced back to two consonants, which, in themselves 
unutterable are pronounced with a vowel between them and 
form a sort of roof-syllable, to designate which grammarians 
use the sign e. g. /ns. Such root-syllables are called 
primary or biliieral roots. They are very easily distinguished 
when the stem has a feeble consonant, or the same consonant 
in the second and third place. Thus the stems :f?n, Sp'n, ayj, 
have all the meaning of to beat and to break in pieces, 
and the two stronger letters T* dakh (comp. Eng. thwack , 
Sans. — OiytTv, L. tago (tango)-* E. touch) constitute the 
monosyllabic root. The augmentation into a stem may also 
take place however by the addition of a strong consonant, 
which may be either a sibilant, liquid or guttural. To such 
a monosyllabic root there often belongs a whole series of tri¬ 
literal stems, which have two radical letters and the funda¬ 
mental idea in common. 

Only a few examples of this sort:— 

From the root yp, which imitates the sound of cutting, are derived 
immediately y?p, nsp t° cut off, and metaph. to decide , to judge (hence 
Arab, qadhi, a judge); then 33p, 33p, i$p, with the kindred signi¬ 
fications to shear, to mow. Related to this is the syllable Op, Op, from 
which is derived Dpp to cut into, teigp and ntop to pare . With a lingual 
instead of the sibilant op, Tp; hence nop to cut down, destroy, tap to 
hew down, to kill, pop to tear off, to pluck off, Yip to hew asunder, to 
split. A softer form of this radical syllable is 03; hence nop and Dpp 
to cut off, to shear off, OD5 8yr. to sacrifice or to slay a victim. Still 
softer are T5 and *15; hence tta to mow, to shear, nu to hew stones, Dta, 
yn, taj, *115 to hew off, to cut off, to eat off, to graze; and so to cut, 
3H$ to cut off; compare also npa, qnj. With the change of the palatal 
for the guttural sound, asn, apn to hew stones or wood, ^2Cn, to 
split, divide, yn arrow (a^t£a), npn to sharpen, fun arrow, lightning , 
also nm to see (comp. tan, pin, *vrr^ shn,— dyi, prison, con, pen— 
oon, pon in Ges. Lex.). 

The syllable on expresses the humming sound made with the 
mouth closed (jjluid); hence non, ons (Die), Arab, onon to hum, to 
buzz. To these add cm to be dumb; cm to become mute, to be 
astonished. 

The root-syllable 3*1, of which both letters have a trilling sound, 
means to tremble, in the stemwords I3p, tap, D3p, C3p; then it is ex¬ 
pressive of what causes thrilling motion or agitation, as thunder (D31), 
the act of shattering or breaking in pieces ( 33 H, y3i). Comp. ta. 
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8ee alto what it said in the Heb. Lexicon about the root-syllable# 
Sa with the idea of elevation, curving upward (gibbous) ifi to break; 
nb to lick, to sip up, under the articles 23}, aflb. 

From further consideration of this subject, the following obser* 
rations occur:— 

a) These roots are mere abstractions from stems in actual use, and am 
themselves not in use. They merely represent the hidden germs 
(semina) of the stems which appear in the language. Yet the latter 
have, now and then, so short a form, that they exhibit only the ele¬ 
ments of the root itself, as on to be finished, bp light. The determination 
of the root and its signification is 'of the highest importance to the 
lexicographer. Another much contested question is whether there has 
ever been a period in the development of the 8emitic languages when 
merely bi-literal roots, either rigidly isolated or already augmented by 
inflection, have served for the communication of ideas. If so, it must 
have been at a stage in its progress, when the ideas conveyed were 
extremely few and elementary and the gradual enlargement of words 
was required by the influx of stronger shades of thought. No historical 
evidence of such a transition has been clearly established. 

b) Many of these monosyllabic roots are imitations of natural sounds, and 
sometimes coincide with like-meaning roots of the Indo-Germanic stock 
(§ 1, 4); e. g. S)8P (comp. E. tap, thump, dump), tuittcd (tuiccs), 

£a7TTu) (fa<pco) (comp. Welsh rhaff=*Qc. Reif*=*'E. rope = ribbon), C|ba 
xoXaitTco (comp. E. club, clap). Of other roots it is evident that the 
Semitic linguistic instinct regarded them as onomatopoeic, whilst the 
spirit of the Indo-Germanic languages refuses to accept them as imi¬ 
tations. 

«) The stems with hard, strong consonants are to be regarded, according 
to the general progress of language (§ 6, 4), as the oldest , while the 
feebler and softer consonants distinguish forms of a later period, which 
consequently are more frequently used for the derivative and meta¬ 
phorical significations; e. g. and fibr to be smooth, to be shorn, to 
be bald; and even fib a to be bare . Comp. "MD and “tn, pnx and prrfcj, 
pTS and put, yb* and\b* (ob*), pp-i and rp^ t and also the almost uni¬ 
versal softening of initial i and \ In other instances however harder 
stems have been adopted at a later period from the Aramaic, (e. g. M3?o, 
Hebr. r&n). Sometimes the harder or softer sound is^ssential to the 
imitative character of the word, as bba to roll (spoken of a ball, of the 
rolling of waves), but ■TO more for a rough sound, as made in the act 
of scrapings* oalptt >, oupco, verro; so in to cut stones or wood, we 
find a stronger sound than in Tta to cut grass, to mow. 

d) It appears also that those consonants, which resemble each other in 
strength or feebleness, are commonly associated in the formation of 
root-syllables, as yp, 03, ta, (never ^3, yi, oa, Tp); n (seldom 
10); op, no (not oa). Rarely if ever are the first two radicals the same 
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In the (triliteral) stem. The seeming exceptions oome from the 
reduplication of the root, e. g. HYi Arab. 5(1X1 or from other reasons. 
Comp, nan in the Lexicon. The first and third consonants may be 
identical only in the so-called hollow stems (with middle 1 or *), e. g. 
pa, yiX. On the contrary, the last two are very often the same (§ 67). 1 

«) The tendency to substitute smooth for harsh sounds (see letter c) is 
sometimes so great, that /, n, r, especially when used as middle stem* 
letters, are even softened to vowels, as pbx, (comp. D3X) to press, 
t)by, and many others. Comp, salvare , French sauver; calidus , ItaL 
caldo , in Naples caudo , French chaud; falsus , It falso, in Calabria fauzu, 
French faux; and the pronunciation of the English words talk , walk. 
Comp. § 19, 5, Rem. 

f) The cases where the triliteral stems cannot safely be traced back 
to a biliteral root, may have arisen in part from a combination of 
two roots, by which were created corresponding expressions for compli¬ 
cated ideas. 

A fuller development of this active change in the primitive ele¬ 
ments of the language belongs to the Lexicon. 

4. To a secondary development (or later stage) of the 
language belong stem-words of /bur, and, in the case of 
nouns, even of five , consonants. These are, however, com¬ 
paratively far less frequent in Hebrew than in its sister dia¬ 
lects, especially Ethiopic. They spring from the extension 
of the triliteral stem. This extension of the form is effected 
in two ways:— a) by adding a fourth stem-letter;— b ) in some 
cases probably by combining into one word two triliteral 
stems, by which process even quinqueliterals are formed. Such 
lengthened forms as arise from the mere repetition of one or 
two of the three stem-letters, as bpbpfa from http, SfCDp from 
^30, are not regarded as quadriliteral, but as variations in 
the so-called conjugation forms (§ 55). So likewise the few 


* Letters which are not found associated as radicals are called incompa* 
tOU. They are chiefly such as too strongly resemble each other, as ap, pa, 
C|3, SB. Some letters, however, have been falsely considered incompatible , as 
b, \ which are found associated, e. g. in and bnn, softened from the 
harsher forms Comp. 7 paict 6 c along with Tpdpotjv, dxxtu alon$ 

with 67800 c, and much that is analogous in Sanskrit. 
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-words which are formed by prefixing ©, as ronbfl} flame (from 
an^), Aram. conj. ShiipHel anbo. 

Bern, on a). Some forms are made by the insertion particularly 
of l and v between the first and second radicals; as ££3^ ££*© to shear 
Of, to eat off; o'Wg—BSij sceptre (the form with "l very frequent in 
Syr.); by the insertion of l we have from Cp?J to glow, ncr^T hot wind, 
•jjfctbtf tranquil (from Job 81, 23, possibly also from ‘roj but 

comp. Delitzsch in Is. 49, 21. Comp, the Aramaic to roll, as an 

expansion of the Pd cl conjugation (corresponding to the Hebrew Pi el) 
i&3. In Latin there is a corresponding strengthening of the stem; as 
findo, scindo , tundo , jungo (in 8anskr., Class. VII.) from fid, scid, oxt6do> 
(= Eng. scatter ), tud (=Eng. thud), jug (—Eng. yoke— Welsh tan). Ad¬ 
ditions are also made at the end, principally of l and n; as yt*}* axe, 
from Tty to cut (comp, graze)', in"]3 orchard, from D^3; bto floxcer - 
cup, from 2P3 } cup; to hobble which Oes. derived from jp-n is by 
Dietrich referred to bjn with the insertion of v. Lex. 

Bern, on h). So probably are compounded frog Ex. 8, 1 ft, 

and meadow-saffron (or crocus, comp# Delitzsch on Is. 36, 1) 

Cant. 8, 1, although this explanation is not altogether certain. [Comp. 
Ges. Lex. 8th Ed. where 3*nBX is not regarded as a compound but, 

according to Dietrich , a derivation from the Arabic form of the word 
/1 ^ 

(£juLo) as the older, and this from the usual stem expansion]. Many 
words of this class may prove to have been taken from other languages 
(§ 1. 4) and therefore not appropriately considered here. 

5. To a special class as derived from an earlier stage of 
(he language, in which other laws prevailed, or from mutil¬ 
ations of already developed word-stems belong the pronouns . 
At all events their very irregular mode of formation requires 
a special treatment (§ 32). In like manner the interjections 
(§ 105), as an immediate imitation of natural sounds stand 
outside of existing formative laws. 1 On the other hand all 
the so-called particles (adverbs, prepositions, conjunctions) 
have in Hebrew, arisen from the fully developed nominal- 
stem, although in some instances, on account of their very 
great abbreviations, the original form is no longer distinguish¬ 
able, see § 99. 


i Comp. Hupfeld's System der tamitischen Demonstrativbildung and der 
damit zusammenh&ngenden Pronominal- und Partikelnbildung, in the Zeitechrift 
Cur die Kunde dee Morgenlandea, Bd. II, S. 124 ft 427 fL 
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§ 81 . 

OP GRAMMATICAL STRUCTURE. 

1. The formation of the parts of speech from the stems, 
and their inflection, are effected in two ways:— a) internally 
by changes in the stem itself, particularly in its vowels;— 
b) externally by the addition of formative syllables before or 
after. On the other hand the expression of grammatical 
relations through separate words by periphrasis (as in ex¬ 
pressing the comparative degree and several relations of case), 
belongs rather to the syntax than to that part of grammar 
which treats of forms. 

The second mode of forming words, viz., by agglutination, which 
Is exemplified in the Egyptian, appears on the whole to be the more 
ancient of the two. Yet other languages, and particularly the Semitic, 
had early recourse also to the first mode, viz., internal modification of 
the stem, and in the period of their youthful vigour developed a 
strong tendency to follow this process; but in their later periods this 
tendency continuaUy diminished in force, so that it became necessary 
to use syntactical circumlocution.—This is exemplified in the Greek 
(including the modern), and in the Latin with its branches (called 
the Romance dialects). 

2. Both methods of formation and inflection are found 
together in Hebrew. That which is effected by vowel changes 
exhibits considerable variety (bt?g, bog, bbg; bog, bog, etc.). 
To this is joined in numerous cases the external formation 
(btspnn, bippn, bog? etc.), and even the formative additions 
undergo, also often, the inner transformation, e. g. bogn, 
btDgrn. The addition of formative syllables occurs, as in 
almost all languages, in the formation of the persons of the 
verb, where also the import of these annexed syllables is 
still, for the most part, perfectly clear (see §§ 44, 47); more¬ 
over, it occurs in the distinction of gender and number in 
the verb and the noun. Of case-endings, on the contrary, 
there appear in Hebrew only imperfect traces (§ 90). 
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CHAPTER L 

OF THE PRONOUN. 

§ 32. 

OP THE PERSONAL OR SEPARATE PRONOUN. 

1. The personal pronoun (as well as the pronouns ge¬ 
nerally) belongs to the oldest and simplest component parts 
of the language (§ 30, 5); and therefore it here claims our 
first attention, because it lies at the foundation of the in¬ 
flection of the verb (§§ 44, 47). 

2. The separate and primary forms of the personal pro¬ 
noun, which, as in Greek and Latin, serve to express more 
emphatically the subject-nominative, are the following:— 

Singular . PluraL 

1. com. in pause ■cifo; 1 1. co;n.w5«,inpflrM$* 

“':s, in pause •>?& J Oon:, p.’oni), Cck)/*’* 

m.nr« (n») in p. nnk „ m. dt*s | 

2. or nn» thou {/■.n:n«(nrn«nnN,'jnic)j ytf 

/. ns (■’PK,pr.^»)p.PKj jm. dh (-on), ran 

3 Jm. inn he, also it d ‘ (/. njrj (in, ]n) 

'[/'• V^r\ she, also it 

The forms included in parentheses seldom occur. A complete view 
of these pronouns, with their shortened forms (suffixes), is given in 
Paradigm A at the beginning of this Grammar. Comp, also § 121. 

REMARKS. 

I. First Person. 

1. The form ‘'DMJ is less frequent than which is probably 
shortened from it. The former is found in the Phoenician, Moabitio 
and Assyrian, but in no other kindred dialect; 1 from the latter are 

i In Phoenician and Moabite (§ 2, 2) it is “ptt, without the ending V, 
and in Punic ante ( Plaut. Pcen. 5, 1, 8) or ’anekh (Plauti Poenulus, 5. 2, 35, 
comp. SchrUder, Phon. Sprache, S. 143); in Assyrian, anaku . In ancient 
Egyptian, A NEK, Coptic anok , nok. 
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formed the suffixes (§ 33). ‘'sbM prevails chiefly in the Pentateuch. In 
the Talmfid *'222* has almost entirely disappeared and in some later 
books wholly. The 6 is probably an obscuring of orig. a (comp. Aram. 
MJM, Arab. 9 &na). 

2. The formation of the plural in this and the following persona, 
though analogous with that of nouns, exhibits (as also in the pronoun 
of other languages) much that is peculiar and irregular. The short 
form WM, which resembles the suffix (§ 33 ), occurs only in Jer. 42, 6 
( K*thibh ). The form *2n5 is found only six times; e. g. Num. 82, 32. 
{Gen. 42, 11 in pause *12112). In the Mischna the form *I2M alone appears; 
in Arab, nachnu is the standard form. 

3. The first person only is always of the common gender , because 
one that is present speaking needs not the distinction of gender, as 
does the second person addressed (in Greek, Latin, English etc., the 
distinction is omitted here also), and as the third person spoken of 
which needs it still more (but see Rem. 6). 

IL Second Person. 

4. The forms PPM, Pg, DPM, P2PM, are contracted from PP2M, etc., 
and the kindred dialects have still the n before the n, Arab, dnta , f. 
dnti thou, plur. dntum , f. antdnna ye. In Syriac PDM, fern. ip2g is 
written, but both are pronounced at; in the Western Aramaic P2M stands 
for both genders. 

PM without P occurs only five times, e. g. Ps. 0, 4, and each time 
as KHhibh with PPM as Qfr\. As the vowels of the text belong to the 
Q*™ (§ 17), the reading of the KHhibh may have been PM, as an ab¬ 
breviation from PPg (acc. to Aram., see above), for PM actually serves 
twice for masc., as in Num. 11, 15, Deut. 5, 24, Ezek. 28, 14. 

The feminine form was originally pronounced ■’Pg, as in Syriac, 
Arabic, and Ethiopic. This form is still found in seven instances as 
KHhibh (e. g. Judg. 17, 2, 1 K. 14, 2), and shows itself also in the 
corresponding personal ending of the verb (see § 44, Rem. 4), specially 
before suffixes (^ipbojp § 59, 1, c). The final t sound, however, was 
gradually given up (in Syriac also it was at length only written, not 
pronounced), and the * therefore dropped, so that the Jewish critics, 
even in those seven passages, place in the Q*ri PM, the Sh'wA of 
which stands in the punctuation of the text (^PM, § 17). The same 
final **— appears, moreover, in the rare forms of the suffix, *0^-, 

(55 58, ’91). 

5. The plurals OPM, *)Pg CjPM), are blunted forms (comp. 27, Rem. 4, 6) 
of D*Pig (Arab, dntum, Aram. j*iPM, j*P2M), and j*PM or pPM (Arab. 
dntunnd , Aram. ping, pP2M). Hence doubtless the fact that the suff. 
of the 2d pers . pi perf is added to the ending *IP (instead of DP or jP). 
jpg is &ita£ Xt^ficvov, being found only in Ez. 84, 31 (so Kimchi , 

7* 
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others *pnK), and nans (for which MSS have also njnx) occurs only 
four times, viz., in Gen. 31, 6, Ez. 13, 11, 20, 34, 17 (13, 20 together 
with djjs for fern.). 


HI. Third Person . 

6. At the end of Kin hU and K^n hi, the K seems to be only an 
orthographic finish for the long open syllable, as in Klb, fcCp}, ($ 23, 3, 
Rem. 3), yet the writing with K is constant in the separate pronoun, 
and wn becomes in (but K**n becomes n) only as a toneless suffix 
(8 33, l). 1 (In Arab., as in Syr., they write 1 n and V* but speak h&wa. 
Ado, hC t and hiya, hVS). However this Arab, pronunciation alone 
would decide nothing, as the vowel complement may be derived from 
the more consonantal pronunciation of the 1 and p but the iEthiopic 
weta for Kin, yeti for aw, shows that originally the K indicated a vowel 
termination (comp. Noldeke, Ztschr. der DMG Bd. XX, 8. 459). 

The form Kin stands in K e thibh in the Pentateuch (except in 11 
cases) also for the fem . fcOH as if similar to the epicene use of for boy 
and girl (see § 2, 5, Rem.). But the punctators, whenever it stands 
for fitWi, give it the pointing Kin, and require it to be read K**! (comp* 

S 17).*' 

7. The plural forms Dn (rnjn) and njn (after pref. *jn. frt) are 
derived from Kin and K**n in the same manner as DRK from npK. In 
Arab., where they are sounded hum, Atrnna, the obscure vowel-sound 
is retained, for which in Hebrew S'ghd'l stands also in the suffixea 
en and in (comp. § 27, Rem. 4, b ). The n— in both forms (n^n, 
rnr) is of demonstrative nature, but without observable effect of the 
sense. In West Aram. (pan, ian), Syr. hendn, Arab. humH, (archaist. 
for hum) and Ethiop. (tomd) there is an 6 or <2 appended, which 
appears in Hebrew in the poetical forms TO, "O--, 1C—(§ 58, 3, 
Rem. 1). In some passages ippn stands as feminine (Zech. 5, 11; Cant. 
6, 8; Ruth 1, 22). The quite anomalous Dn*n? 2 K. 9, 18 should prob- 
ably be read DJthsj. 

8. The pronouns of the third person Kin, K^n, en, in, refer to 
things as well as persons. On their demonstrative meaning, see $ 122,1. 


* In the inscription of Mesh a* (see § 2, 2), Kn stands for Kin in line 6. 

2 Kautzsch does not accept the common opinion (v. Lex. 8th ed.) that 
this use of K-n for aon is an archaism,—since the epicene use a) lacks 
analogy in Sem. dialects, 5) is not in oldest texts outside the Pent., c) is wanting 
in the kindred text of Joshua, and since d) aOH occurs 11 times (Gen. 88, 25 
together with Kin),—but regards it as an orthographic peculiarity arising from 
some revision of the text of the Pentateuch. He cites as deserving of con¬ 
sideration, the supposition of Levy that originally Kn was written for both 
forms (as it is found on the Moabite stone, see note above) and was then en¬ 
larged into KIM without regard to gender.— Ed, 
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§ 33 . 

THE SUFFIX PRONOUN. 

1. The fall forms of the personal pronoun (the separate 
pronouns ), as given in the foregoing section, express only the 
nominative (but comp. § 134, 3): the accusative and genitive, 
on the contrary, are expressed mostly by shorter forms (or 
fragments) of them which are joined to the end of verbs, 
nouns, and particles ( suffix pronouns, or usually suffixes); 
e. g. (without accent) and i him and his (from wn he ), thus 
Vppboj* / have killed him, ^tnpbttj: or (with ahu contracted to 6) 
•ipbup thou hast killed him, ^incTO and io^D his horse . 

The same method occurs in aU other Semitic tongues, as also in 
the Egyptian, Persian, Finn, Tartar and others; but in Greek, Latin 
and German, we find only slight traces of it, as irarr^p fioo for icaTijp 
i)ioo, Lat eecum in Plautus for ecce eum, Germ, er gab's for er gab es. 

2. As to the cases which these suffixes indicate, let it be 
remarked that— 

a) When joined to verbs, they denote the accusative (but 
comp. § 134, 4), as in strrpbttja I have killed him . 

b) When joined to substantives, they denote the genitive 
(like izaxTip jaou, pater ejus ), and then serve as possessive 
pronouns, as vjn (abh-i*) my father, io^D his horse (an¬ 
swering to the Latin equus ejus or equus suus, comp. 
§ 137, 1, b). 

c ) When joined to particles, they denote either the genitive 
or the accusative, according as the particle involves the 
meaning of a noun or a verb, e. g. “tin (prop, my vicinity) 
with me, like Lat. mea causa, on the contrary behold 
me, Lat. ecce me . literally interstitium mei “between me.® 

d) The Indo-6ermanic dative and ablative of the pronoun 
are expressed by combining with the suffixes the pre¬ 
positions, that are signs of these cases (b to sign of the 
dative, a in, from, § 102), as ib to him (Lat. ei and s/W) f 

in him, 'po from me. 
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3. The suffixes of the 2d person (r|—, etc.) are formed 
with the k (and not t) sound, based on an exchange of these 
two sounds exemplified also elsewhere. 1 

So likewise in all the Semitic tongues; but in Ethiopic also the 
verbal form is qatdUca (thou hast killed)=Heb. PiVfgj. 

4. The suffix of the verb (the accusative), and the suffix 
of the noun (the genitive), are mostly the same in form, but 
sometimes they differ, e. g. •*$— me, ^ my. 

Paradigm A at the beginning of this Grammar, gives a view of all 
the forms of the pronoun , both separate and suffix; fuUer explanations 
about the suffix to the verb and the mode of attaching it to the verb 
will be found in §§ 58—61, about the suffix to the noun in § 91, about 
prepositions with suffixes in § 103, about adverbs with suff *. in $ 100, A 


§ 34. 

THE DEMONSTRATIVE PRONODN. 

1. Sing. m. ht* 1 . . Plur. com. nbs (rarely bx) 

f. raiT (nV, ■it) } **' these. 

1. The feminine form nxt is (o obsc. fr. orig. d) for (comp.KJ=fit; 
for the feminine ending n, see § 80), and the forms il, Mt, which are 
both of rare occurrence, come from rxi by dropping n. In Ps. 132, 12 

*il is used as relate v. Lex. For nail is found Jer. 26, 6 in KHhtbh nnxsn 

, . T • 
(with article and demonstrative rt—). PX and are plural by usage, 

and not by grammatical form. The former (bx) occurs only in the 
Pentateuch and then always with the article as ban and 1 Chr. 20, 8, 
(without n). Both the singular and the plural is applicable to things as 
weU as to persons. 

2. In connection with prepositions to represent the casus obliqui 
nrS to this (m.) (cf. on S § 102,2, c), nxtS, nxr 1 ? to this (f.), ^ or nSW? 
to or for those , etc., cf. TV TDD pretium liujus, 1 Iv. 21, 2. 


i That a palatal (it) and lingual (t) are liable to be exchanged, is manifest 
from the speech of young children, who frequently confound them, as likkie for 
little . Obvious instances of this exchange are found in many languages, as Gr. 
Sai'» = «at«, Gr. T»« = Aeol. *«, Lat. quis , and in the Hebrew itself nnff = nptf 
to drink. 

* In many languages the demonstratives begin with d, hence called the 
demonstrative sound , which is, however, interchanged with a sibilant (as in 
Heb. HT) or a rough breathing. Thus in Aram, ttt, ^J, Jl, this, Arab, dhu, 
dhi, dhd . 
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2. A secondary form nt is used only in poetry. It stands 
mostly for the relative (like Eng. that for who), and serves 
alike for the sing, and plur. and for both genders, like nftt 
<§ 36). Cf. § 136. 

Rem. 1. This pronoun receives the article (TOH, ni&n, ixh) 

according to the same rules as the adjectives, § 111, 2 and § 132, 1. 

2. Rarer secondary forms, with stronger demonstrative force, are 
htirj Gen. 24, 65, 87,19; ttSn fern. Ez. 86, 35, and shortened masc. 
in Judg. 6, 20, 1 Sam. 14, 1, 17, 26; but fem. in 2 K. 4, 25. In Arabio 
there is a corresponding form * dUddhx , as relative pronoun. 

3. Also the personal pronouns of the 3d person often have a demon* 
strative force, see § 135, 1. Some other pronominal stems occur among 
the particles, § 99 — 105. 


§ 33. 

THE ARTICLE. 

# 

1. By nature the article is a demonstrative pronoun, akin 
to the pronoun of the 3d person. It nowhere occurs in Hebrew 
as an independent word, but always in closest connection 
with the word before which it stands; and it usually takes 
the form n, with a short sharp-spoken a and a doubling of 
the following consonant (by Daghe'sh forte), e. g. TDrtjn the 
sun, nirn the river for (see § 20, 3, b). 

2. When, however, the article (n) stands before a word 
beginning with a guttural, which (according to § 22, 1) cannot 
be doubled, then the short and sharp a (P&'th&ch) is mostly 
heightened into a (Qa'mSs) or k (S c ghd'l). 

But to he more particular:— 

1) Before the weakest guttural g and before (§ 22, 1 
And 5, comp. § 27, Rem. 2, b) the vowel of the article is 
always heightened into Qa'm2$, as the father, nnan the 
other, Di$n the mother, tnan the man, “fifc*n the light, Dirtxn 
h 0c6$, bjnn the foot, •pns earth becomes •pan, tDfchn the head, 
Ttrin the evil-doer. 

v t V 

2) For the other gutturals there occurs either a sharpened 
syllable (virtual doubling § 22, 1),—especially with n aud n, 
less often with y — or the doubling is wholly omitted. In the 
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first case the article retains —, the syllable remaining virtu* 
ally closed; in the second, the Pa'thach is either slightly 
lengthened to — or fully to —. The following cases are to 
be distinguished:— 

A) When the guttural is followed by any other Towel than 
a (_) or 6 (—), then—1) before the stronger n and n, 
the article regularly remains n, as KTin that, ti'Hn the 
month, V>nn the force, but with some rare exceptions as 
in Tin Gen. 6, 19, OTBnn Is. 17, 8 and always in nnn, 
nrnn,' nsnn those;— 2) before 9 P&'th&ch becomes gene¬ 
rally’ Qa'mes, as the eye, ITH the city, the 

servant, pi. OTSTn. (Exceptions in Is. 34, 2; 43, 18, 
Jer. 12, 9; Prov! '2, 17; 2 Sam. 5, 6, 8; Isa. 65,11). 

2?) But when the guttural is followed by a (—), then— 
1) before fl and 9 the article is always n, provided it 
stands immediately before the tone-syllable, else it is H, 
e. g. HPn the people, inn the mountain, 'JTH (in^ pause), 
mhn towards the mountain, on the contrary DT.nn the 
mountains, pyn the guilt; —2) before n the article is al¬ 
ways n, without regard to the place of the tone, as ttPH 
the wise, pTHH the strong, inn the festival, “>nn the live 
Lev. 16, 20;’ so also—3) before n, as ibrn the sickness, 
onDTin the months. On the contrary HMljn according 
to !i,"l; a 180 before j;; cnojin Ruth 21,15. 

Gender and number, as in English and Welsh, have no 
infl uence on the form of the article. 

Bern. 1. The form of the Hebrew (also the Phoenician) article i? 
seems to have originated from bn, the b of which however has been 
constantly assimilated to the next letter (as in from H£b} § 19, 2). 
This assimilation is to be accounted for from the enclitic nature of the 
article. In the Arabic it sounds ba (pronounced hal by the modem 
Bedawin), the b of which is likewise assimilated, at least before all 
letters like 8 and £, and before l, n and r; e. g. *al- Qoran but * as-sana 
(Bed. ha8-8ana)=Heb. n:cn the year . The Arabic article itself occurs 
also in the Old Testament prob. in the Arabic name •fjittba< 1 Gen. 10, 26, 
in 0*w:b$ 1 K. 10, 11, 12 (also &*nsHb$ 2 Ch. 2, 7, 0, 10, 11) perhaps 


1 D. H. Muller in Ges. Worterbuch, lit© Aufl. and NOldeke in Sitzungsber. 
der Berl. Akad. 1882, p. 1186, finds here the name of a God Sk rather than the 
original article. 
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$andal wood (acc. to Ges. fr. 8ansk. mocha, but comp. Lex. 11th ed.), 
And perhaps also in tTQjbx ice, (Arab, gibs) Ez. 13, 11 9 13, 

88, 22, and perhaps also Mpba in Prov. 80, 31. 

2. When the prepositions 3, b, and the 3 of comparison (§ 102,2, b) 
come before the article, the H is dropped by contraction, and the 
preposition 1 takes its points (§ 19, 3, b , and § 23, 4), as D^X3 in the 
heaven for D$b to the people for Drnb, D^ins in the mountains . 

Exceptions appear almost exclusively in the later books (Ezr. EccL 
Neh. Chr.; yet comp. 1 Sam. 18, 21, Ps. 86, 6. Elsewhere e. g. 2 K. 7,12 
the Massora, in QfrS requires the Syncope). But in 8 places with 3, 
the M remains in Gen. 89, 11, etc. but oftener without ft, as 
Gen. 20, 31, 33. But see 1 Sam. 18, 21, Ps. 86, 6.—With 1 (and), the 
J? always remains, as D3Tn and the people. 

3. The words J'ltt, in. DJ7, 19 always appear after the article 
with a long vowel inn, inn. oyn, ian. 


§ 36. 

THE RELATIVE PRONOUN. 

The relative pronoun is the same for all (fenders and 
numbers, viz., nth* mho, which. In the later books, (esp. Eccl. 
Lam. and the late Psalms) as well as in Canticles constantly 
and in Judges occasionally, instead of this full form we have ■© 
(with the X elided and the n assimilated, § 19, 2, 3), more 
rarely •td Judg. 5, 7, Cant. 1, 7, once tD before k Judg. 6, 17 
(else p before gutturals), and before n even p 1 Eccl. 3,18, 
and according to some (e. g. Kimchi) also 2, 22. On the mode 
of expressing the cases of the relative, see § 138, 1. 


1 The prep. |0, if prefixed before the article |as rarely happens, j 102,1), 
does not take its place, but becomes D, as in 0'Dt?(1D in 2 Ch. 7, 1, for the 
usual D'DBfrl J$ from the heavens, 

* In Phoenician the full form 1&K does not occur, but t V, esp. in the later 
Ph. ( Plaut . Poen.) pronounced sa , su, si, and (pron. asse = & H, esse but also 
as, es, is, us, ys ), Schrdder's Phon. Sprache, p. 162-06. Comp, above in { 2, 7. 
Also in modern Hebrew the has become quiet predominant. 
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§ 37. 

THE INTERROGATIVE AND INDEFINITE PR0N0UN8. 

1. The interrogative pronoun (about persons) is ip whoT 
and (about things) np what? 

According to Olshausen tm what? was originaUy Pra, which in 
close connection (v. below) was assimilated with the foUowing con¬ 
sonant. The forms no, x etc. (with Ddghe sh forth conj.) can however 
he sufficiently explained from the close uttering of the words. It 
should be further remarked that a) in closest connection stands ~no 
ntd with Mdqqeph and Ddghe'sh forth conjunctive (§ 20, 2) as TjVrnj 
what to thee? and even in one word, as osbo what to you? Is. 8, 15. 
h;c what is this? Ex. 4, 2;— b) before gutturals in close connection 
with Mdqqeph or a conjunctive accent it either likewise receives 
Pttthdch with the Daghesh implied in the guttural (§ 22, 1)— so espe¬ 
cially before n, and (Gen. 81,36, Job 81, 21) before n, —or the doubling 
is whoUy omitted. In the latter case either 0 is lengthened into Qamhs 
comp. § 35, 1,— so always before K and 1, — or only slightly lengthened 
into S*ghol t especially before n, H (before fl however also n^). The 
omission of the implied doubling also occurs, as a rule, with the hard 
gutturals, when they have no Qd'mhs and then it stands HU or fra the 
latter especiaUy before n, y when Mdqqeph foUows. The longer forms 
ru; and fta also remain before non-gutturals if the connection does not 
take place through Mdqqeph , but by a simple conj. accent. As a rule 
then tm stands, but, by a wider separation from the chief tone we have 
also fro Is. 1, 5. Ps. 4, 3 (upon Hu in the combination ftas and 
even 1 Sam. 1, 8, comp. § 102, 2, d). c) in great pause stands 
without exception, also generaUy with smaller distinctivi t and almost 
always before gutturals (IT3 in very rare cases only). On the other 
hand ftp stands also occasionally before letters that are not guttural, 
as '■£*! bip ho what voice , etc.1 1 Sam. 4, 6, 2 K. 1 , 7, but only when 
the tone of the clause is far removed from the word; moreover, in the 
form ns?, fro? (see under in the Heb. Lexicon). 

2. Both n? and nr occur also as indefinite pronouns, in 
the sense of whoever, whatever ; see § 137, 3. 
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CHAPTER H. 
THE VERB. 


§ 38. 

GENERAL VIEW. 

1. The verb is, in the Hebrew, the most elaborated part 
of speech as to inflection, and also the most important, inas¬ 
much as it mostly contains the word-stem (§ 30), and its 
various modifications are, to a great extent, the basis for 
the forms of the other parts of speech. 

2. Verbal stems are either original or derived. They 
may be divided, in respect to their origin, into three 
classes,— 

a) Primitives , representing the simple stem, e. g. Sjblj to 
reign. 

b) Verbal derivatives, those derived from primitives, e. g. 
pTO to justify, pTOin to justify one’s self, from pTX to be 
just; usually called conjugations (§ 39). 

c) Denominatives, those derived from nouns (both primitive 

and derivative), e. g. bns and bnx to pitch a tent, from 

brw tent; trnen to take root and th© to root out, from 

©"I© a root. 

▼ 

The noon, from which the denominative verb comes, is in most 
eases itself derivative; though the meaning shows that the orig. stem 
is nominal and not verbal, e. g. ^ to be white , hence ftni a brick , 
and hence again fsb to make bricks; from HJ*n to be prolific comes 
XJ a fish , and hence again W to fish. 


§ 39. 

1. The 3d person singular of the Perfect, in the simple 
form of the primitive verbs (i. e. in Q&l, see No. 4) is generally 
regarded as the stem or ground-form of the verb, as beg he 
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has killed, he was heavy, *jbp he was little} From this are 
derived the other persons of the Perfect, and also the Parti¬ 
ciple . Another stem-form, more simple still, is the Infinitive, 
as bbp, also bop, with which the Imperative and the Imperfect 
(see § 47) connect themselves. 

Both ground forms contain the idea of a noun (§ 44, 1) and both 
have therefore this analogy in noun forms. More closely considered the 
second ground-form, which is generally monosyllabic (Arab, qdtl, qitl, 
qutt) may be called the abstract, and the first, consisting of two syl¬ 
lables (Arab, qdtdld, q&ttld, qdtuld ), the concrete. The same analogy 
prevails in the division of nouns into abstract and concrete. 

In verbs whose second radical is 1, the full stem appears only in 
the Infinitive form which is accordingly adopted to represent the verb; 
e. g. Inf. to turn , of which the 3d person Pert is 2b As turned; 

also most stems with middle ■*, e. g. 'p’n to judge.. 

2. From the simple form of the primitives, viz., Qal, are 
formed, according to an unvarying analogy in all verbs, the 
verbal derivatives, each distinguished by a specific change in 
the form of the stem, with a corresponding definite change in 
its signification (intensive,.frequentative, privative, causative; 
reflexive, reciprocal, partly with corresponding passive forms); 
e. g. *n?b to learn, TOb to cause to learn, to teach; a?© to lie, 
rrsbn to cause to lie, to lay; ids © to Judge, tDBtT? to contend in 
Judgment, to litigate . In other languages such words are 
regarded as new, derivative verbs, e. g. G. fallen, fallen — E. to 
fall, to fell, G. trinken, trdnken — E. drink, drench, L. lactere 
(to suck), laetdre (to give suck ); jacere (to throw), jacere (to 
lie down); Tf£vvdu>. But in Hebrew, where these 

formations are incomparably more regular than (e. g.) in the 
German, Latin and Greek, they are usually called, since the 
time of Reuchlin, conjugations % (the Heb. grammarians call 
them D^Da i. e. formations, more correctly species) of the 
primitive form, and both in the grammar and lexicon are 
always treated of in connection, os parts of the same verb. 


* For brevity’s sake the sense of the Heb. stem is expressed in the Infini¬ 
tive, in most of our grammars and lexicons, thus to learn , prop, he has 
learned, 

1 The term conjugation must therefore be taken here in a totally different 
sense from what it bears in Greek and Latin grammar. 
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3. The changes of the primitive form consist partly in 
varying its vowels, and doubling the middle consonant (btaj;, 
bt?p; bcip, btfip); comp. G. liegen, legen; fallen , fallen. E. to 
lie, to lay; to fall, to fell; partly in the repetition of one or 
two stem consonants bbtjp, bsbttp and finally in the addition 
of formative letters or syllables (bt:p5, comp. E. to speak, to 
bespeak; to count, to recount; to bid, to forbid ), to which some¬ 
times the first is united, as btspnii. Comp. § 31, 2. 

In the Aramaean this is effected less by the change of vowels than 
by the addition of formative syllables; so that, for instance, all the 
passives are formed as reflexives by the prefix syllable nx, nx. The 
Arabic is rich in both methods, while the Hebrew holds also here the 
middle place (§ 1, 6). 

4. Grammarians differ as to the number and arrangement 
of these so-called conjugations. The common practice, how¬ 
ever, of giving to them still the old technical designations, 
prevents any error. The simple form is called Qal (bp light, 
because it has no formative additions); the others (CHS* 
heavy, because weighted as it were with formative additions) 
take their names from the Paradigm (or pattern) used by the 
old Jewish grammarians, viz. b?B he has done. 1 Several of 
them have passives which distinguish themselves from their 
actives by more obscure vowels. The most common conjuga¬ 
tions (including Qal and the passives) are the seven following; 
but only a few verbs exhibit them all:— 

Active. Passive. 

1. Qal, bt?p to kill (wanting) 

2. Nipli&'l, bcpD to kill one's self; also passive.* 


1 This verb, on account of the guttural which it contains, is unsuitable 
for a Paradigm, and has been exchanged by some for ^£0, which has this 
advantage, that all its conjugations are actually in use in the Old Testament, 
but the disadvantage, that there is some indistinctness in the pronunciation of 
some of its forms, as in CPHpSJ. The Paradigm b^p, in common use 

since the time of Danz, obviates this inconvenience, and is especially adapted 
to the comparative treatment of the Semitic languages, inasmuch as it is found 
with a slight change (Arab, and Ethiop. bnp) in them all. In Hebrew, it is 
true, it occurs only a few times in Qdl, and that only in poetry; yet it may 
be retained as a type or model sanctioned by usage. 

* Comp. § 51, 2 d. 
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Active. 

3. Pi'eH, bop to massacre. 

5. Hiph'il, V'Bpn to cause to kill. 
7. Hlthp&’e'l, bepnn to kill one's self. 


Passing, 

4. PuAl, bap. 

6. Hdph'&'l, bapn. 
(Hdthp&'&'l, bopnn.) 


There are several other less frequent conjugations, of which 
some, however, are more common than these in the kindred 
languages; and in the weak (see § 41) or irregular verb in 
Hebrew they sometimes take the place of the usual con¬ 
jugations (§ 55). 

In Arabic there it a greater variety of forms, and their arrange* 
ment is more appropriate. Arranged after the Arabic manner, the 
Hebrew conjugations would stand thus:— 1. Q&l 2. PTrt and PudfL 
8. Port and Po'a'l (§ 55, 1). 4. HipHi'l and WSpK&'l. 5. HUhptfrt 
and HtithptCd'l. 6. Hithpd'rt (§ 55, 1). 7. NipK&'L 8. Rithptfrt (§ 54, 
Bern. 2). 9. Pit el (§ 55,2). The more appropriate division is into three 
classes: — 1 . The intensive Pirt , with the analogous form HithpiCrt ;— 
2. The causative HipKU, and its analogous forms ShdpKe'l, TtpKrt ;— 
8. The reflexive and passive NipH <£ L 


§ 40. 

1. It is chiefly from these conjugations or derivative forms, 
that the Hebrew verb obtains a certain affluence and com¬ 
pass. In moods and tenses however it is poor, having only two 
tenses, the Perfect (or Preterite) and the Imperfect (or Future)' 
besides an Imperative, (active) an Infinitive (with two forms), 
and a Participle . All relations of time, absolute and rela¬ 
tive, are expressed either by these forms alone (hence the 
diversity in the senses of the same form, §§ 106-112), or by 
syntactical combination. The Jussive and the Optative are 
partly indicated by expressive modifications of the Imperfect 
(see § 48). 


1 The terms Preterite and Future formerly used to designate the relations of 
tense in the Hebrew verb are manifestly inadequate to convey a just view of the 
Semitic idea of time, and are therefore replaced in this grammar by the terms 
Perfect and Imperfect. These latter designations, however, must be taken in a 
much more comprehensive sense than is attached to them by English or classical 
grammarians. Comp, note 1 to §47 (p. 118) and §§ 106-112.—Ed. 
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2. In the inflection of the Perf. and Impf. as to the per¬ 
sons, the Hebrew differs from the Western languages, since 
it has distinct forms for both genders (in most instances), 
just as in the personal pronoun, by whose incorporation with the 
verb-stem the personal inflection of these tenses is formed. 

As a preliminary view for the beginner, we exhibit hero 
in a Table the formative syllables ( afl’ormatives and preforma- 
tives ) of both tenses. Fuller information concerning them w ill 
be found in §§ 44—47, in connection with the Paradigms. 


Perfect. 



Bing. 



Flur. 




3 m. 

• 

• 

• 

3 e. ^ • 

• 

• 


3 f. n 

w 

• 

• 





2 m. 

n . 

t 

• 

• 

2 m. tan . 

• 

• 


2 f 

n . 

i 

• 

• 

2 f- *5 • 

• 

• 


1 c. 

in . 

• 

• 

1 c. *0 . 

• 

• 






Imp er feed. 





Bing. 



Flur. 




3 m. 

• 

• 

• 

*» 3 m. *| . 

• 

• 


3 f. 

• 

• 

• 

FI 3 f. ro . 

• 

• 

n 

2 m. 

• 

• 

• 

FI 2 m. * . 

• 

• 

n 

1/. V • 

• 

• 

fi 2 f. n; . 

• 

• 

n 

1 c. 

• 

• 

• 

K 1 c. 

• 

• 

5 


§ 41. 

The general analogy in the inflection of verbs, which i» 
normally exhibited in the stems with strong and firm con¬ 
sonants, holds good for all verbs; and the deviations which 
occur from this model of the strong or regular verb, are only 
modifications owing to the peculiar nature and the feeblenesa 
of many consonants, viz.— 

a) When one of the stem-letters or radicals is a guttural, 
which occasions various vowel (not consonant) changes, 
according to § 22 ( guttural verb, §§ 62—65) 
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5) When a stem-letter disappears by assimilation (§ 19, 2) 
or contraction ( contracted verb, §§ 66, 67), as in TO!, MO. 
c) When one of the radicals is a feeble letter (§§ 23, 24), 
so that many changes appear through its commutation, 
omission or quiescence ( quiescent or feeble tw6,§§68—75), 
as in sto, mp, 8SO, nba. 

KB. The letters of the old Paradigm iw are used in naming the 
letters of the stem, D denoting the first radical, 9 the second, and b 
the third. Hence the expressions, verb for a verb whose first radi¬ 
cal is K (primes radicalis at); verb ft*b for one whose third radical is ft 
( tertia radicalis ft); verb 1 9 for one whose second letter is 1 (media radicalis); 
verb 9*9 (9 doubled) for one whose second and third radicals are the same 
(media radicalis geminata ). 

I THE STRONG VERB. 

Paradigm B. 

22. G. bap to kill, nap to be heavy , pg to be matt* 

§ 42. 

As the rules for the inflection of the strong or regular verb apply, 
with only occasional modifications, to all the weak or irregular verbs, 
it will he most convenient, and at the same time set the subject in the 
clearest light to the learner, if while treating of the former, we present 
whatever belongs to the general analogy of the verb. 

Paradigm B (together with the above Table of the formative 
syllables in § 40, 2) exhibits a complete view of the usual and normal 
forms. Full explanations are given in the foUowing paragraphs 
(§§ 43—55), where every subject is elucidated on its first occurrence; 
thus, under Qdl the inflections of the Perfect , and of the Imperfect 
with its modifications, are minutely explained with reference also to 
the other conjugations; and under the strong verb are given the forme 
and significations of coiyugations which apply also to the weak, etc. 


A. THE PURE 8TEM, OR QAL. 

§ 43. 

ITS FORM AND SIGNIFICATION. 

The common form of the 3d person Perf. in Q&l is Vcg, 
srith a short a (Pafthach) in the second syllable, especially in 
transitive verbs. There is also a form with e (§e re), and 
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another with d (Cho'lem), in the second syllable; the two 
latter are usually found with intransitive meaning, and servo 
for expressing states and qualities, e. g. ins to be heavy, ibjj 
to be small. Sometimes the transitive meaning is distin¬ 
guished from the intransitive of the same stem by the aid of 
vocalization, as abtt to fill (Est. 7, 5), abtt to be full (comp. 
§ 47, Rem. 2); but also with the same (intrans.) sense for 
both forms, as and to approach . 

In Paradigm B a verb middle A, a verb middle E and a verb 
middle O are given side by side. The second example shows, at 
the came time, the effect of inflection in the setting of Ddghe'sh lenk 
Bern. 1. The vowel of the second syllable is the principal one* 
and hence the distinction between the transitive and intransitive 1 
meaning depends on it. The Qa'mcf of the first syllable is lengthened 
from original d (comp. Arab .qatala) but it can be maintained in Hebrew 
only before the tone,—or at most with the secondary tone or Mzthtyh —; 
in other places, like all so-called pretonic vowels (a, e) it becomes vocal 
8h*w& on the shifting of the tone, as erbpp. In Aramaean it wholly 
disappears in the root itself, as bu^=Heb. bap. 

2. Examples of denominatives in QiU:—'*irn to cover with pitch, 
tram “wjn pitch; nb^ to salt, from nbu salt , v. § 38, 2, c. 


§ 44. 

PERFECT OF QAL AND ITS INFLECTION. 

1. The inflection of the Perfect, in respect to person* 
number and gender, is effected by the addition of fragments 
of the personal pronouns and signs of 3 fem. sing, and 3 pi. 
(aff’ormatives) to the end of the ground-form, which expresses 
the predicate idea. In explaining this connection, we may treat 
the ground-form as a participle 2 or a verbal adjective, but ex- 

1 The intransitive forms are in Arabic qdtild , qdtuld; consequently, in 
Hebrew (after rejecting the closing vowel) I in the accented syllable is re¬ 
gularly lengthened to e, u to o. 

J On the intimate connection between the Perfect and the Participle or 
verbal adjective, see wliat has been already said in § 39, 1. In intransitive 
verbs thoy have the same form, as &<br he teas full , and full; 1-]? he teas 
small , and small. In transitive verbs the participle presents, indeed, a different 
form (h-p), but yet with. may be compared the nominal form bpp, though 
generally it is expressive of quality, as Bin wise, BHJ gold (§ 84, 1). 
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pressing by itself the 3d pers. sing, masc . Perfect; as bng he 
has killed\ prbttg thou hast killed (as it were killing-thou, or 
killer-thou, a killer wast thou, ftp# bttp), he was fearing, 
OtrfcTP fearing were ye (for (oPX K^). In the second pers. sing, 
and pi. this is readily seen as well as in ^Dbttjj we have killed 
for http. In the first person sing. iftbttfj we have ift, which 
probably by virtue of an exchange of D for ft (comp. § 33, 3) 
has come directly from In the third person, ft— (origin¬ 

ally ft-7-, comp. Rem. 4) is a mark of the feminine (as in the 
noun § 80, 2’, and n (orig. as still in Deut. 8, 3, 16, Is. 26, 
16; comp. und. as termination of the masc. pi. of nouns in 
written Arabic) is a sign of the plural. 

In the Indo-Germanic tongues, the personal inflections originated 
in the same manner, by appending pronominal forms, as is shown in 
Sanscrit and Greek; e. g. from the stem, as (to be) Sans, asmi, eIjjlC, 
Doric i|xp.( (for eap-t) I am, where the ending |i{ belongs to |xo( and 
ft!; Sans. asi t Dor. iaal thou art, where at is identical with go ; Sans. 
asti , 4gt t he is, where xt answers to the pronoun x6, etc. 

2. The characteristic P&'th&ch of the second syllable be¬ 
comes Sh e wd before an afformative beginning with a vowel, 
because it then would stand in an open syllable (thus i"6up T , 
but in pause Before an afformative begin¬ 

ning with a consonant, the Pd'thdch remains in the tone syl¬ 
lable xhitf *; in pause etc.) as well 

as before it. In the latter case howewer the Qtfmes of the 
first syllable, standing no longer before the tone, is reduced to 
jSh e wd , thus: CF^>Ej?» comp. § 27,3 and § 43, Rem. 1. 

Rem. 1. Verbs middle E , falling back in their inflection to the 
type of verbs middle A , generally lose in Heb. as in Ethiopic (but 
not in Arabic and Aramaic), the E sound , which passes over into 
Prthdch, as the Paradigm shows. This tendency comes from the laws 


i That here instead of the usual lengthening of the & before the accent, a still 
further attenuation takes place is to be explained, according to Praetorius (in 
Stade*8 ZeitBchr., 1883, p. 21), only by the fact that the accent originally rested 
on the antepenult; cf. Arab, qrftalat , qdtalu. 
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of vocalisation of the accented closed penult, which does not easily 
take and not at all the ChVriq shortened from J^e'ri. The ori¬ 

ginal E appears, however, in open syllable; regularly so in the feeble 
stems fcrt (§ 74, Bern. 1); in strong stems only in pause, e. g. she 
cleaves (not fijjj'j), Job 29, 10; comp. 2 Sam. 1, 23, Job 41, 15; even 
in a closed pausal syllable, e. g. Deut. 83, 12 (but *j3^ without the 
pause la 82, 16). 

2. In some feeble stems middle A, the & under the second radical 
sometimes passes over into (—), in one example also into (—), when 
the syllable is closed and toneless. Thus wVxD I have asked him 
1 Sam. 1, 20, CfiVxio ye have asked 1 Sam. 12, 13; 25, 5; Job 21, 29; 
CFb-)*n ye possess Deut. 4,1, 22; PTETyn Deut. 17, 4; DPUrn*} Deut. 19,1; 
Tprn!?^ I have begotten thee Ps. 2,7 (comp. Num. 11,12, Jer. 2, 27, 15,10); 
CPCW Mai. 8, 20. The i in these forms may be simply an attenuated 
& (§27, Bern. 2,3), which is also favored by the following sibilant or labial 
and esp. sustained by the consimilation of the vowels; but see § 64, 
Bem.l, § 69, Bern. 4 and Davies’ Heb. Lex. on a secondary form Med. E. 

3. In verbs middle 0, ChdlSm is retained in the inflection where 
it has the tone, as Frifi thou hast trembled, in pause for they 
could . But when the tone is thrown forward, Cho'ISm becomes 
Qa'me£-cha{u'ph, as -.■'F&a'j I have prevailed over him Ps. 13, 5, 

(see § 49, 3) and thou wilt be able Ex. 18, 23. 

4. Uncommon forms: 1 Sing . 3. fem. in n— (as in Arab., Ethiop., 
Aram.), e. g. fi^TX it has gone Deut. 32, 36. Before suffixes this is the 
prevailing form (§ 59, 1,«); so with stems fi*b partly in the form n — 
(as often w. verbs X*b, § 74, Bern. 1) partly with disapp. of — bef. the 
pleon. ending fi—, e. g. fifiVa § 75, Rem. 1.—In Ez. 31, 5 Xfi25 acc. to 
Aram, orthog. for fifita.—2. masc . fifi (differing only orthogi aphically) 
for fi, as fiFfiia thou hast been unfaithful Mai. 2,14; comp. Gen. 3,12.— 

2. fem . sometimes has still a Yddh at the end, especially in Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel, as ■’Ftrbfi Jer. 31, 21 (which really means •'fisSfi pointed 
as if without ■», cf. “FIX in § 32, Rem. 4). Thus we have the form 
always before suffixes (§ 59, 1, c ).—1. com . sometimes without Yddh, 
as firij in Ps. 140, 13, Job 42, 2, 1 K. 8, 48, Ezek. 16, 59. This, how¬ 
ever, is found only in the K e thibh and is probably only a curtailed form 
anal. w. 2. fem. F&ajj (comp. Aram. 1st pers. nbp^); the Q e r6 has the 
full form.—i¥tir. 2. fem . fijn (according to others fi|n) Amos 4, 3 (as 
fi follows it may be merely diitography ; but cf. n:fix § 32, Rem. 5).— 

3. com. 3 times with the old plural ending ^ (but often in Aram, and 
Samar.), as they know Deut. 8, 3, 16 (probably to avoid a hiatus) 
and Is. 26, 16, or with a superfluous X (according to Arabic orthography 

1 Almost all these forms, which in Hebrew are infrequent, are the usual 
ones in the kindred dialects, and they may be called AramaJsms, Syriasms, and 
Arabisms. It should be understood however that they have not been taken 
from these dialects but merely indicate a return to more original forms. 

%* 
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9 23, 3, Rem. 3), as Josh. 10, 24, Is. 28, 12. For the Impf. with 

*p see § 47, Rem. 4. 

5. With the afformatives Pi (Pi), “'Pi, $3, which are generally unaccented 
the word is Mil' el (e. g. ri:p£); with the others it is Milrd (§ 15, 2). 
The place of the tone is shifted,—a) by the pause (§ 29, 4), where it is 
moved backwards, and at the same time the vowel of the second 
syllable, if it has become a Sh e tod (—), is restored, as nig? for niaj 
(n£2* f. for Sbap (sx5g f. — b) in certain cases after 

TVoio consecutive of the Perfect (see § 49, 3). 

6. Contraction of a final n with the afformative H takes place 
e. g. in 'rn3 Hag. 2, 5; of a final 1 with the afformative U in linj Gen. 
34,16, etc.; with the afformative PI3 in Imperfect Qil Ezek. 17,23: Prel 
Fs. 71, 23, etc., etc. 


§ 45 . 

THE INFINITIVE OP QlL. 

1. The Infinitive, strictly a verbal substantive, has two 
forms, a shorter and a longer. The shorter form ( Infinitive 
construct ), in Qal bbp, is used in various ways, partly in con¬ 
nection with the pronominal suffixes, and as governing the 
genitive as well as the accusative of the object (§ 114), partly 
in connection with prepositions before it, as bbfb for to kill 
.(§ 114,2) and finally in dependence upon substantives (a9 
genitive) or upon verbs (as accusative of the object). The 
longer form {Infinitive absolute), in Q&l Vtojj, is limited to the 
expression of the abstract verbal idea, without regard to the 
subject or object of the action. It stands most frequently, 
when added to a finite verb of the same stem, as an adverbial 
accusative (see § 113). 

To the flexibility and variety in the uses of the Infin. 
constr. and the inflexibility of the Infin. absolute corresponds 
also their vocalisation. The latter has Cho'lim unchangeable, 
but the former has Chd’lim changeable (hence with suff. 

iWO- 

Besides bap, the Infin. Q&l has also the following unusual forms:— 
a) ipp, e. g. 230 to lie down Gen. 34, 7, bttb to sink Ec. 18, 4 especi¬ 
ally with verbs which have & in the second syllable of the imperfect 
or with those whose second or third stem consonant is a guttural 
(frequently in addition to the usual form). Before suffixes the form 
top becomes bpp or by attenuating & into I bpp, e. g "wba Job 7,19. 
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b) nbpp and* attenuated from it, nbttp; nSppand nbtpp (feminine forma 

from btpp and Sbp mostly used with intransitive verbs and partly beside 
forms without feminine-endings); as to trespass , HKJ& to hate , 

n3*)p to approach Ex. 36,2, n^DTl to pity Ez. 16,5. But see Gen. 19,16 
nSop (orig. & inflected into if ); comp, also Is. 8,11. 

These rare forms are more in use as verbal nouns (§ 84, Nos. 10,11,14). 

c) The form of the Aramaic Infinitive Q&l also occurs in CHID drive out 

Ezek. 36, 6 ITibBtt? send Estli. 9, 19; call and J’DO break up - 

Num. 10, 2 (Deut 10,11, etc.; also with fem. ending nSjrn Ezra 7, 
9. Cf. on these forms Ryssel, de Elohistae Pentateuchici Sermon©, 

p. 60. 

2, A sort of Gerund is formed in Hebrew by the Inftn. 
constr. with the preposition b, as bbpb ( for to kill) inierficiendo, 
ad interftciendum, bbpb (for to fall) ad cadendum (cf. § 28,1). 

The b is here so closely connected, that it constitutes part of the 
grammatical form, as appears from the syllable-division and the use of 
Ddghefsh lent, viz., bhab lin-pol (§ 28, 1), so probably also liq-fil On the 
contrary, bfe:a bin e phdl Job 4, 13, bbas kin e phol 2 Sam. 3, 34, where the 
prepositions 2 and 3 are conceived to be less closely connected with the 
Infinitive; and by way of exception it is so also with b, as j^nibl 
Jer. 1, 10. *rnbb 47, 4 and according to some 2bcb Num. 91, 4. 


§ 46 . 

THE IMPERATIVE OF QAL. 

1. The gronndform of the Imperative bbp (bttp) is con¬ 

sonant with the infin. construct and lies also at the basis of the 
Imperfect (§ 47). It expresses only the second person, but 
has forms for the feminine and the plural. For the third 
person it has no distinct form (see § 110, Rem. 1), but this 
is expressed by the Imperfect as the jussive form (§ 109,1, a), 
and even the second person must be expressed by the jussive 
form, when a negative precedes, as bti (not kill 

thou not , Lat. ne occidas, see § 109, 1, 6. The proper passive 
conjugations have no Imperative, but the reflexive Niph'&l 
and Hithp&el have. 

2. The inflection of the 2d Sing. fem. and the 2d pi. masc. 
is quite similar to that of the Imperfect, and it will be under¬ 
stood from the explanations given below in § 47, 2. Like the 
Imperfect, the Imperative Masc. Sing, also has a lengthened 
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and a shortened form, the first after the manner of the co- 
hortative (n— paragog.), the second after the analogy of the 
jussive (see § 48, 5). 

Rem. 1. Besides the form bbpp (also Viaj3; before Maqqe'ph 
Ihere is also one with P&'thach, for verbs middle E and also for a nnmber 
of intransitive verbs which have & in the perfect, as 23© lie thou down 
as in the Inf. and Intpf. 18am. 3, 5; in pause 23©. See the Paradigm. 

2. Now and then there is found in the first syllable of the feminine 

sing, and masc. plural (which have the Sh e icd vocal, as qtt e lt', qtf*l&'; 
therefore **36©, without a Daghe'sh lent; comp, however ’’BOX Jer. 
10, 17, and in the same combination ' , B©ri Is. 47, 2) an d (Qa'mSs- 
chaffiph) instead of the t, as S3©2 draw ye Ez. 32, 20, •’3^2 reign thou 
( fem .) Judg 0, 10. This throwing back of original u of the 2d syllable 
(for d is inflected from u) would be really according to rule, and the 
forms with i are merely an attenuation of the characteristic vowel. In 
pause we get 1 K. 3, 26; from $2©=to2© etc., likewise from 2. sing, 
fem. in Pause *^23 Is. 23, 12 (even outside of pause *urop 1 Sam. 28, 8 
in K e th\bh)\ from Joel 2, 21. 

3. In the form the n— is at times dropped, and then a 

helping vowel is introduced, as in *,$&« hear ye {fem.) for njrc© Gen. 
4, 23. The anomalous iJCp call ye {fem.) for Ex. 2, 20 ought 

perhaps to be read as it is in Ruth 1, 20. 


§ 47. 

THE IMPERFECT OF QAL AND ITS INFLECTION. 1 

1. Fragments of the personal pronoun are employed in 
the inflection of the Imperfect as well as of the Perfect; but 

1 The name Imperfect is here used in direct opposition to Perfect; and 
therefore in a wider sense than in Latin and Greek grammar. The Heb. (Semitic) 
Perf. denotes, in general, the concluded, ended and past , what is come to pass 
or is gone into effect; but at the same time, that which is represented as com¬ 
pleted, whether extending stiU into the present, or in reality yet future. The 
Imperfect , on the contrary, denotes the incoming , unfinished and continuing , 
that which is being done, or coming to pass, and is future; but also that 
which is repeated or in connected sequence in past time (the Latin Imper¬ 
fect). From the above it is manifest that the formerly used designation of 
the Impf. as Future expresses only a part of the idea. Altogether the 
transfer of the names of Indo-Germanic tenses to the Semitid tenses (carried 
out under the influence of Greek grammarians by the Syrian, Arabic 
afterward the Hebrew scholars, following their example) has created a great 
many misconceptions. To the Semitic idea of time which knows only the 
complete and the incomplete, the indo-germanic division into three tetnpora (past 
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in the Imperfect these fragments are pre- fixed ( preformatives ) 
to the stem in the abstract or Inf. form (bb£), as however 
the tone is retained on the characteristic vowel of the stem 
form, or passes over (2 fem. sing, and 3 and 2 masc. pi.) to 
the afformatives, these preformatives of the Imperfect, are 
much more curtailed than the afformatives of the Perfect, so 
that in every case only one consonant remains (\ pi, K, 5). 
But as these are not always sufficient to mark, at the same 
time, the distinction of gender and of number, the defect is 
in some cases supplied by additions at the end. Comp, the 
Table in § 40, 2. 

2. The derivation and signification of both the preforma- 
tives and the afformatives, are still in most cases clear. 

In the 15/ pers. bbj?8, plur. bbj53, N is an abbreviation of 
: of *on:; and here no addition at the end was needed to 
mark the gender and number. As to vocalization, the Arab, 
points towards the groundforms ' aqtul and naqtul; the i of 
the 1 . plur . is therefore attenuated from a (as in the other 
preformatives). The S*ghdl of the 1. sing, may be explained 
from the predilection which the g has for this sound. 1 

In the 2d pers. jsing. the n in bb£fi (orig. form tdqtu'l) is 
from iir\N, the **— in is the sign of the feminine, as in 

thou (feminine, see § 32, Rem. 4). In the 2d pers. plur . 
the n (more fully see Rem. 4 below) in is the sign 

of the plural as in the 3d person, and as already in the Per¬ 
fect (§ 44, 1), but it is here appropriated to the masculine 

present and future) is quite foreign.—This Semitic distinction of tenses shows 
itself in the mode of their formation. Thus, in the more objective Perfect, the 
verbal-stem precedes, and the designation of the person follows as some ac¬ 
cessory idea; but in the Imperfect, the subject, from which the action proceeds 
or of which some state is predicated, is expressed by a prefixed pronoun. 8ee 
more in the Syntax §§ 106 sq. 

1 According to Ktmchi the S'gho l of the 1st sing, may be explained from 
the endeavor to avoid the conformity of sound in and the latter 

being supposed to have been pronounced iqfol. 

* This is also the proper gender of the plural syllable tin, 6. It is true 
that in the Perf. the Hebrew employs it for both genders; but in the kindred 
tongues, it stands even in the Perf. for the masculine atane: as in Syriac, 
mas. qetalun , fem. qetalen; in Arabic, mas. qdtdlu, fem. qdtiilnd; in Eth. 
qitdlu, qdtdUL 
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while np (for which also J) in njbiSfpn is the sign of the 2d 
and 3d pers. plural feminine and either points towards an old 
fern. pi. ending (in Aramaic ) or is borrowed from \lyn 
they or those {fem,), and n:ntf you (fem,). 

In the 3d person the preformatives (i in the masc. bbp*, 1 
Grdf. yaqtul, plur . *ibop^, Grdf. yaqtulu; n in fem . bbpn, plur . 
Mrb'opr), have not yet found a satisfactory explanation. The 
n is probably allied to the original feminine-ending n— of 
nouns as well as of the 3 sing. fem. Perfect. For the afformative 
*1 (p) and *0 see above. 

3. The characteristic vowel of the 2d syllable becomes 
Slftvu before an accented afformative beginning with a vowel, 
but is retained (in the tone-syllable) before the unaccented 
afformative np. Therefore n5opn ( pause ^bbpnetc.), 

n:bi5pn. 

Rem. 1. The final o, leng. from w, is only tone-long (§ 9, No. 10,8), as 
in the Infin. constr. and Imper . Hence, —a) The examples in which it 
is written fully , though not rare, are to be regarded as exceptions;— 
b) Before Afdqqe'ph it becomes Qa'mef-chafuph, e. g. and he 

wrote there Josh. 8, 32;— c) It becomes vocal Sh e wd before the afforma- 
matives •»— and * (v. above No. 3). Quite anomalous are the three 
examples which have long * instead of Sh 9 wd: siyiDtir Ex. 18, 26, 

immediately before the great pause, but according to Qitnchi (ed. 
Hittenb . p. 18 6), contrary to our editions, with the tone in the ultima; 
in the same way ■'•Szrrrxb Ruth 2, 8; O^SOH (in great pause) 
Prov. 14, 3. In the two first cases perhaps and (for 

teio? etc.) were intended, by virtue of a retraction of the pause, whilst 
*1 Prov. 14, 3 could only be explained as a vocal equivalent for — (comp, 
e. g. Ez. 35, 6). In the few instances in which it remains before 
these afformatives, the pointing becomes because it stands close before 
the pause, e. g. ytsh-pu'fii ( they were judging) Ex. 18, 26, 

Buth 2, 8, comp. Prov. 14, 3. 

2. This Chd'lem is confined almost exclusively to verbs middle A, 
like bag. Intransitive verbs ( middle E and 0) take d (Pd'thddh) in 
the Impf., as ViJ to be great , Vp); pjj to be small , ■jojn Sometimes 

i The usual derivation of the ** from the 1 of the pronoun fiWM, analogous 
to S’lF from SO* (§ 69) has Uttle in its favor, nor does it explain the * pre- 
formative of the plural. Rodiger supposed that formerly a corresponding pro* 
noun of the third person (ya?) may have existed, and compared with it the 
Amharic yih (this) and ya (who), on the supposition that this is old Semitic. 
The fact that in the Arabic and West. Aram. Ybdh stands also as preformativo 
of the 3d pi. lem., at all events, deseives consideration (v. below, Bern. 3). 
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both forms exist together; the Impf. with o is then transitive, and that 
with d intransitive; e. g. he will cut off\ will reap; ^ 4 ^ he will be 
cut off; i. e. will be short. So also Impf. o, to subdue Ex. 17, 13 t 
Impf. d, to be subdued Job 14, 10. More seldom both occur without 
any difference in signification; e. g. and 7j*^ he will bite, yprp and 
yofi? he is inclined (but. cf. Job 40, 17). In the irregular verbs "‘*fl and 
some tt'D, a changeable e (§ere) is also found in the final syllable (§68,1; 

§ 69, 1), besides only in •,$•) for *;in:? he will give (*;nj). These three 
forms of the Impf. are called Imperfect O, Impf. A, Impf. E. 

3. For the 3 d plur. fern. PijWpFi there occurs in three instances, as 

if to distinguish it from the 2d pers., the form njV^p*, as in West. 
Aram. Arabic, Ethiopic and Assyrian, e. g. nrrir? they shall arise 
Dan. 8, 22; comp. Gen. 30, 38, 1 Sam. 6, 12. In several instances 
seems to have been used improperly for the 3d pers . fem. or 2d masc, 
singular, as (for which njn^Pi ought probably to be read) Judg. 

6, 26 and Obad. 18 (for 2 masc . sing., acc. to Olsli. mutil. fr. nb'jnj; 
comp. Job 17,16, Is. 28, 3. 1 —In the Pentateuch (mostly) j ( na ) occurs 
in place of Mr, especially after Waw consecutive (§ 49, 2); e. g. Ex. 1, 
18, 19, 16, 20, in Arabic always nd. Acc. to Elias Levita ryiisbn 2 Sam. 
18, 18 is the only ex. of this kind in strong verbs.—Once occurs (Ezek. 

16, 50) the anomalous form with in'erted, after the 

manner of verbs 5*2 and 1*3 (§ 67, 4, § 72, 5); which Olshauscn regards 
as a blunder, caused by the following form. 

4. The plural forms ending in 3 appear also not unfrequently (but 

oftenest in the older books) with the fuller ending "p, most commonly 
with obvious stress on the word at the end of a period or clause, where 
the vowel of the second syllable is then retained, as •papV*? they gather 
Ps. 104, 28, they tremble Ex. 15, 14, yiSEisn ye shall hear Deut. 1, 

17. But it is not confined to this position; see e. g. Ps. 11, 2 ndp paTn 

(comp. 4, 3, Gen. 18, 28, 29, 30—32, Is. 8, 12, 1 8am. 0, 13). In the 
last example and perhaps in some others, euphonic reasons may have 
cooperated. But the preference for this form at the end of a clause or 
sentence is clearly seen in Is. 26, 11 wfnui *Trn they see not; 

may they see and be ashamed. This holds also for the corresponding 
forms of the Imperfect of the derived conjugations. 9 This original* 
ending is the common one in Aramrean and Arabic (Old Arab, 
tind); yet in vulgar Arabic it is likewise shortened. Of the Impf. with 
tt appended, (following the Arabic orthography § 44 Hem. 4) Jer. 


1 By this small number of examples we are hardly justified in taking them 
as remainders of an emphatic imperf. form (anal, to the Modus energicus I with 
the ending anna in Arabic). 

J It is worthy of remark, that the Chronicles often omit the Ntin where it 
stands in the books of Kings; see 1 K. 8, 38, 43; comx*. 2 Chr. 6, 29, 33.— 
] K. 12, 24, 2 K. 11, 5; comp. 2 CIl 0, 4, 28, 4. 
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10, 5 is the only example (but this may stand by erroneous metatherfa 
for wtop caused by the preceding fcOiBi). 

5. In like manner ''bspn has a longer form with final 1, viz., pbopn, 
which is also the common one in Aramaean and Arabic (old Arab, ink) j 
yet in Hebr. chiefly as a fuller form in great pause, and almost every¬ 
where with the retention of the vowel in the peuult as *ppa*ra Ruth 
2, 8, 21. 8ee examples in 1 Sam. 1, 14, Ruth 8, 4,18, Jer. 81, 22, Is. 4B, 10. 

6. On the restoration in pause of o which had become Sh'tca in 

the forms etc. v. above No. 3. In consonance with this also is 

the fact that the imperfects with & restore this vowel in pause and, at 
the same time, lengthen it (as a tone vowel) into d e. g. *Vnyj. 

This influence of the pausal tone extends itself even to the forms which 
have no afformative, e. g. in pause Vjl?.; but the fuller forms in 
•p and *p— keep the tone on the last syllable (the vowels 2 and I in 
the closed ultima never allow the removal of the tone). 

§ 48. 

SHORTENING AND LENGTHENING OF THE IMPERFECT AND 
IMPERATIVE. 

Jussive and Cohortative Forms . 

1. Against the lack of specific forms to express the rela¬ 
tive Tenses and the Moods, which is felt in the Hebrew and 
its kindred dialects, a small set-off is made by changes in the 
form of the Imperfect, to which changes a certain signification 
is either exclusively or principally attached. 1 

2. We distinguish, accordingly, between the common form 
of the Imperfect and two others, viz., a lengthened form (with 
a cohortative force) and a shortened form (with a jussive force). 
The lengthened Imperfect, however, occurs only in the 1st 
person (with few exceptions), while its shortened form ia 
mostly found only in the 2d and 3d persons, rarely also in 
the first (1 Sam. 14, 36). In Hebrew, however, for reasons 
of accentuation and vowel formation the Jussive could not 
always be orthographically distinguished from the common 
( Indicative ) form of the Imperfect. 

In classic Arabic the distinction is almost always clear. Besides the 
common Indicative y&qtulu , it has—a) a Subjunctive, ydqtuUt;—h) a 

1 In the Perfect, the corresponding relations or modal senses are ex¬ 
pressed only by the one common form, that stands also for the Indicative 

i} i<*;,4). 
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Jussive, ydqtul; and—c) a doubled so-called Modus energicus of tfce Impf. 
ydqtuldnnd and ydqtuldn (in pause ydqtuld), which latter answers to 
the Heb. Cohortative. 

3. The characteristic of the cohortative is a long a ri—, 
attached to the 1st person, as in nbttpa from bbpN; comp, the 
n— directive of the noun § 69, 2, a. It is found in all the 
conjugations and in all classes of strong and weak verbs (ex¬ 
cept in the passives ), and the ending n— has the tone wherever 
it is taken by the afformatives ^ and ■*—; hence it affects the 
final vowel in precisely the same manner as these do; e. g. in 
Qdl rnrtBN I will observe, in Pi el njbr\22 let us break asunder 
Ps. 2, 3; but the unchangeable vowel of the final syllable is 
retained before fi—, as in HipKil rn^STS I will praise. Finally 
(as before d and *) the vowel is restored in pause, as tone 
vowel; thus the cohortative rnvvig becomes in pause rnblBK 
(Ps. 59, 10). 

Twice n— takes the place of n—, e. g. 1 Sam. 28, 15, and, with 
the 3d pers. Ps. 20, 4 (here in a syllable sharpened by dag. forte con• 
junc .). The is attached to the 3d person: Is. 6, 19 (twice); Ezek. 
23, 20 (and afterward required v. 16 in Q*r£), where, as also Prov. 1, 20 
and 8, 3 it has no influence upon the signification. Probably Job 11, 17 
also belongs here although may, with Kimchi be regarded as 2nd 
Hasc. Quite anomalous is finxiin Deut. 33, 16 (for nx'iin=&bn). It 
is not impossible that in some of the above named cases the n— 
may be a second (pleonastic) designation for the feminine, § 50, 1, a. 

The Cohortative expresses effort and the direction of the 
will to an action; and accordingly it especially denotes excite¬ 
ment of one's self, determination, wish (as Optative), in the 1st PI. 
also an exhortation of others, etc. (see § 108). 

4. The Jussive form of the Impf. essentially rests on 
quicker pronunciation, united with a tendency of the accent 
towards the beginning of the word (in order, as it were, to 
emphasize the command immediately in the first syllable), so 
that it very often causes a shortening at the end. Yet else¬ 
where the jussive must be satisfied with the shortening of the 
vowel of the 2d syllable, without being able to withdraw from 
it the tone, and very frequently the nature of the form does 
not allow any change whatever, v. above No. 2. It is not im¬ 
possible however that eveu in such a case the Jussive and Indi- 
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cative differed perceptibly in the tone of the living speech. So 

as Ind. means he will kill, but as Jussive let him kill . Where 
the shortening is orthographically indicated, will be shown in 
every case under the conjugations. In the strong verb it is 
confined, as a distinct form, to Hiph'il, as in Juss. bpp?, Ind. 
b^pp?. It is found in Qal and Hiph'il of verbs * 1 "?, as Jussive 
rir and rw, Ind. rrrcr and rpp?; and in all the conjugations 
of verbs n"b, where after the removal ( apocope ) of the ending 
n— in Qal and Hiph'il monosyllabic forms arise with or with¬ 
out a helping vowel under the 2d stem consonant ( Impf\ apoc .), 
e. g. Qal , Ind. rfcr, Juss. b;p; Ifiph. Ind. nbsn, Juss. b:r; but 
also in Pi e’l *ir» from Indie, rrx\ But * n cases the plural 
forms of the Jussive coincide with those of the Indicative, only 
that the ending p cannot occur. Also the 2d pers. sing. fern, 
sounds the same in both, viz., ^ppn, irptJFi, ^bap, etc., and 
so likewise all the singular and plural forms, when they have 
pronominal suffixes, e. g. *>:n^pn as Indicative in Jer. 38, 15, 
as Jussive in Jer. 41, 8. 

The force of this form is similar to that of the Cohortative, 
only that in Jussive the command or wish extends, with few 
exceptions, only to the 2d or 3d person. On particular uses 
of the Jussive, e. g. in hypothetical sentences (even in the 
first person), see § 109, 2. 

5. The Imperative, as it is allied in form and meaning to 
the Imperfect, is also lengthened (by fi—) and shortened, in 
a manner perfectly analogous (compare the Arabic Impera¬ 
tive energicus, with the ending -anna or -an, in pause -a). 
The lengthened Imp. occurs, e. g. in Qal of the strong verb, 
as nbflj, rntaiD (< shbm'-rc! like ''bpp <pl*li, § 46, Rem. 2) keep 
thou; a?©, !"Q?tp lie thou down; the shortened Imp. in verbs 
n"b, as in Pt el ba for nba. In Hiph'il the i of the 2d syll. is 
reduced to e , when the syll. is closed e. g. bppn; but the i is 
retained in open syllables e. g. ■‘bippn (both cases exactly as 
in jussive). The force of these forms is not always so strongly 
marked as in the Imperfect . The longer form, however, is 
often emphatic, as stand up, up! ]V\ give, nap give! 
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§ 49. 

THE PERFECT AND THE IMPERFECT WITH WlW CONSECUTIVE. 

1. The use of the two tenses, as is shown more fully in the 
Syntax (§§ 106, 107; compare Note \ § 47), is by no means 
confined to the expression of the past and the future. One 
of the most striking peculiarities in the consecution of the 
Hebrew 1 tenses, is this; that in continued narrations of the 
past, only the first verb stands in the Perfect, the following 
ones being in the Imperfect; and on the contrary, in con¬ 
tinued descriptions of the future, the first verb is in the 
Imperfect (Future), while the subsequent ones are in the 
Perfect. Thus in 2 K. 20, 1: In those days Hezekiah sickened 
(Perf.) . . . . and Isaiah .... came (Impf. ann) to him , and said 
(Impf. -nsfcrn) to him, etc. Just the reverse in Is. 7, 17: An tf 
the Lord will bring (Impf. &rs^) upon thee, and upon thy people, 
and upon thy father s house, days, such as have not come since, etc. 
v. 18 And it will happen (Perf. n^l) on that day .... This 
progress in the succession of time is generally indicated by 
the so-called consecutive Waw? which in itself, it is true, is 
but a variety of the usual copulative Waw , but partly (in the 
impf.) appears with an unusual vocalization. Moreover the 
tenses compounded with the consecutive Waw undergo in part 
a variation of t6ne and hence at times also other variations. 

2. The Waw consecutive of the Imperfect is— a) regularly 
prefixed with Pa'thach and a Ddghesh forte in the next letter, 

_ 14 - 

* The other Semitic tongues have no trace of this construction, except that 
the Phoenician (the most closely related to the Hebrew), Ad of course the trans- 
jordanic Heb. (or Moabite) inscription of Mesha* has it (see § 2, 2). 

2 This name expresses best the prevailing syntactical relation, for by Waw 
consec. an action is always represented as a direct or at least temporal sequence 
of a preceding action. If whole books (Lev., Num., Josh., Judg., 1 and 2 Sarru, 
2 Kings, Ezek., Ruth, Esth., Neh, 2 Chron.) begin with impf. consec others 
(Ex., 1 Kings, Ezra) with Waw copul. t it is to establish a close connection with 
the historical books preceding them (now or originally). Compare on the other 
hand the independent beginning of Job and Daniel. Merely external is the 
formerly used designation as Waw conversive , as changing the respective tenses 
into their opposites (acc. to the former conception, the fat, info pret. and vice* 
versa). 
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as bbjpj and he killed, but with Qa'mtf before the K of the 1st 
pers. sing, (according to § 22, 1), as bbpan and I killed (the 
preform. *j with Dagh. f. omitted occurs in such cases as "ISW 
and wtjj, see § 20,3, b); — b) it takes a shortened form of the 
Imperfect, where possible (comp. § 48, 4), e. g. in HfplUilbvj:^ 
(§ 53, Rem. 4), and tends to remove the tone from the ultima 
even more than the jussive. With this removal is necessarily 
connected a decided shortening of the vowel of the 2d syllable 
which being closed is now toneless, as in D^p?, Jussive Dp?, 
with Waw consecutive Dp*1 and he arose (§ 67, Rem. 2 and 7, 
§ 68,1, § 69, Rem. 3, § 71, § 72, Rem. 4 and 7, § 73, Rem. 2).* 
But in the 1st pers., especially in the singular, the shifting 
back of the tone and even the reduction of long vowels in the 
2d syllable to I to e) is not usual,* and the apocope in 
verbs ri'b occurs yet more seldom, e. g. always ClpNl (def. 
and I arose ; Hiph . ; HISHK} and I saiv (rather oftener than 

N*W). But on the contrary we oftener find, especially in the 
later books, the Cohortative form in J"|— used here, e. g. 
and I sent Gen. 32, 6, Judg. 6, 9,10, Ps. 3, 6, Neh. 2,13, 5, 7, 
8, 13, 6, 11, 13, 7-11. — See more in § 109. 

NB. This •! is in sense a strengthened Waw copulative and re¬ 
sembles in its pronunciation the usual Arab, copul. (wd). The close con¬ 
nection of this wd with the following consonant caused in Hebrew the 
doubling of the latter, especially as d could not stand in an open syllable; 
comp. JT33, 7V3 1 ? (for n*?S), where the prepositions 3, 3, b are 

connected with HO in a similar way. 

3. The counterpart of Waw consecutive of the Imperfect 
is Waw consecutive of the Perfect , by which the Perfects are 

1 Exceptions, according to dikduke hat^amim, are Ezek. 16, 10; 

according to Kimchi 2 Sam. 1, 10 'JVDfcO. 

* Also the plural forms in p occur more seldom after Waw consecutive , but 
comp. JOP'J Judg. 8, 1; 11, 18; Am. 6,3; Ez. 44,8; Deut. 4,11; 6, 20. The 2d 
fem. sing, in J'— never occurs after Waw consecutive. 

* In the first person plural it is found without the reduction of the vowels 

only in Neh. 4, (cf. also 31CU1, i. e. 3*EW 4,9 Keth. for which the tyri has 

3CW)— on the omission of the recession of the tone in the Imperfect Nlph'&l 
see $ 51, Rem. 3. 
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placed as the future sequents of actions or events conceived 
of as incomplete (therefore in Imperf., Imperat. or evenPartic.)* 
In form it is the usual Warv copulative and therefore also sharea 
its various vocalization (*], *), 1 e. g. 2 K. 7, 4, }), e. g. rwj 
(after an Impf.) and it happens=it will happen; yet it has gener¬ 
ally the effect of shifting the tone to the last syllable in those 
verbal forms which would otherwise have it on the penultima, 
e. g. •'MJn I went, consec . form **rpbrTi (coordinate with an¬ 
other Perf. consec ., which is a consecutive to an Imperat.) and 
I will go Judg. 1, 3; PiVHnn, consec. Pi^nnrn and it shall divide 
Ex. 26,33 (but this loss of the tone by i in the 2d syll. is ex¬ 
ceptional, comp, under letter b ). See more on the usage in § 112* 
As the first of the above examples shows, the Qd'mes of the 1st syl. 
is retained in the strong perf. consec. Qal, as formerly before the tone,, 
•o now with the secondary tone (therefore necessarily provided with 
Methe'gh ). On the other hand the 5 of the 2nd syl. in verbs med. o 9 
upon losing the tone, becomes 8 e. g. Exod. 18, 23. This shifting 
forward of the tone does not always take place, and the exceptions are 
sometimes strange. It is omitted—a) always in the 1st pers. pi. 

Gen. 84, 16);—5) generally at least in Qal in verbs X*b and e. g. 

Ex. 26, 4, 6, 7, 10, etc.; but before a following X the vowel, long 
by contraction in the Perf. Qdl of these verbs, frequently loses its tone, 
for orthophonic reasons, e. g. bx rxn* Gen. 6, 18;— c) always when 
such a Perfect stands in pause, e. g. Deut. 8, 10, 11, 16, and fre¬ 

quently also immediately before a tone-syllable (according to § 29, 3, b) 
as in £0 rtra$~1 Deut. 17,14, JTeib rxi;^ Deut. 23,13, Amos 1, 4.7.10.12 
(yet also Ft njrdrr. Deut. 21, 11, 23, 14, 24, 19). Elsewhere the accent 
Is shifted back even before the Methe'gh , e. g. Zeph. 1, 17. 

§ 50 . 

OF THE PARTICIPLE OF QAL. 

1. Qfll lias two forms of the Participle, viz., an active, called 
also Po &l from its form (b?B), and a passive, called Pa*ti7(b^). 1 

The Pa d'l is doubtless a remnant of a lost passive form of Qdl f 
which still exists complete in Arabic. In the Aramaean the passives 
of Pi el and HipKtl are in like manner lost, except in the Participles. 

2. The form of the Participle active of Qal in the in¬ 
transitive verbs mid. E and mid. 0, coincides with the form 

1 The Jewish Grammarians call the Part. Act, also '’pV'a ( middle word); 
yet not in the sense of the Latin name, but as holding in sense (as present 
participle) the middle place between the past and the future; in this sense the 
if opposed by them to the passive form as part, practciit. 
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of the 3d person sing, of the Perfect, as ‘JET, sleeping (from r. 
if ^), TtiP fearing (only orthographically different from the Per£ 
ni*); corap. the formation of the Part, in NiphVl (§ 51, 1), 
But the Participle of verbs mid. A, takes the form bsp, the 6 
of which has sprung from d and is therefore unchangeable 
{qbte'l from qate f l, § 9, No. 10, 2). (The form which with 
two changeable Qame$ would correspond to the forms 
andny», is in use only as a verbal noun, § 84 , 3.)—The inflection 
of the Participle in Pf HI, Pud'l, HiptiH, Hopti a'l, Hithpa HI 
follows a different method, taking a prefixed p. 

3. Participles form their feminine {act. nbttp or Mbpp, 
pass, nb^op) and their plural {act. mas. D^bpp, fem. rribcp; 
pass. m. D^bTOp, f. nibTOp) like other nouns (§§ 80-94). 

Rem. 1. From the above it follows: 1) the d of the form “fdr is 
lengthened from d and is consequently changeable (e. g. fem. natT); 
2) the o of bap on the contrary is inflected from unchangeable a. In Arabio 
the verbal adj. after the form qdttl corresponds to the form qdtel and the 
part, qdttl to qdtel. In beth cases therefore the e of the second syllable 
has been lengthened from t, and is therefore changeable (e. g. bop pL 
B^byp; TSSconst. pi. *^22).—An uncommon form perhaps ia'^'U’T\support¬ 
ing P8.10,5; it is possible, however, that TpB'iPl is intended with incorrect 
full writing of (comp. 2^30 2 K.8,21), or perhaps it is the impf. Hiph. 

of TfPj. Many reckon here also tpp'H Is. 29,14, 88, 5; but this is rather 
3 sing.Impf. HtpKil of (compare a quite similar construction in Is. 
28,16; the prop. n. b^rcx 1 Ch. 27,30, being a foreign word,need not be con¬ 
sidered here).—The form eb*fj Is. 41, 7 (for Bbin) is explained in § 29, 3,6. 

2. The Participle in the passive form at times belongs to an intransitive 
verb and cannot properly take a passive meaning, but expresses a passive 
state. Thus rtoa is trusting (not trusted ) in Ps. 112, 7, "pad inhabiting 
(not inhabited) Judg.8,11 (like the Lat. deponent forms confisus , cotnroo- 
ratus ) and even in the transitive verb Wttx holding (not held) Cant. 8,8. 

B. DERIVED CONJUGATIONS. 

§ 51 . 

NIPH'AL. 

I. Tbo characteristic of this conjugation consists essen¬ 
tially in a 5 prefixed to the stem. This is either vowelless with 
prefixed n (in all verbs whose 1st stem letter has a firm vowel) 
or joined to the stem by a short vowel (orig. a but in strong 
verbs attenuated to /), so that, by assimilation of theD, we have 
thelmpf.and Inf. (forbcj^n), thelnf. a6$0/.bbpn, and a‘so 
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tlie Impf. (with the n elided) for bEjrrp. But when the 
latter is vowelless the D joins itself to the stem by means of 
a short vowel, as in the Perf. Part . btsp:, and at times 

in the Inf\ absol. Vl3pJ?. The inflection of Niph f &l is perfectly 
analogous to that of Qftl. (The Vllth conjug. of the Arab. 
'inqdtala corresponds to the Nipfi al.) 

NTph'&l may be known in the Perf. and Part, by the Ndn prefixed; 
In the Imp. Inf., and Impf., by the Dagh . f. in the first stem-letter. 
The same marks are found in the irregular verbs, except that, where 
the first stem-letter is a guttural, the Daghe'sh must be omitted (§ 63, 4), 
and consequently the preceding vowel made long (§ 22, 1). 

2. The significations of Niph*al. It is similar to the Greek 
middle voice, and hence— a) It is primarily reflexive of Qal, 
e. g. nrtD: to watch one's self, to beware, cpoXdoosaOai, nnc? to 
hide one's self; often in verbs which express an emotion that 
re-acts on the mind, as DH3 to trouble one's self\ grieve, 

to bemoan one's self to bewail; comp. <So6pso0ai, lamen- 
tari, contristari; — b) Then it frequently expresses reciprocal 
action, as from T3S© to judge, Niph. T35t?3 to go to law with 
one another, to counsel, Niph. to consult together; comp. 
the middle and deponent verbs |3oi>Xs6ca0ai (f?iD), [xa^eoOat 
(«*;). altercari, prceliari, luctari, iplCeaOai (rts:);— c) It has 
also like Hithp&'el (§ 54, 3, c) and the Greek middle, the 
signification of the active, with addition of self, Lat. sibi, for 
one's self, e. g. to ask for ones self (1 Sam. 20, 6, 28, Neh. 
13, 6), precisely like atxoujtal ae touto, evooaaafiat j^ttuiva to 
put on ( one's self) a tunic', — d) It is often also passive of Q&l, 
e. g. I fr» to bear , Niph. to be born, to bury, Niph. to be 
. buried; likewise of Pf el and Hiph'il, when Q&l is intransitive 
or not in use, e. g. *755 to be in honour, Pi'el to honour, Niph. 
to be honoured, in Pi el to conceal, Hiph. to make dis¬ 
appear, to destroy, Niph. passive of both: and in this case its 
meaning may again coincide with Qftl (nbn Q&l and Niph. to 
be ill), and even take ah accusative (§ 138, 2, Rem. 1). 

Examples of denominatives are *»2T3 to be born a male (from a 
male) Ex. 84, 19, 22^3 cordatum fieri (from 22 b heart) Job 11, 22. 

KB. The older Hebrew grammarians have represented Niph'fil ae 
strictly the "'passive of Q&l. This representation is decidedly incorrect; 
for HTpli &l has not the characteristics of the other passives. There 
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are still found in Q&l traces of an early passive form (§ 50, 1), and the 
Arabic has a distinct conjugation, corresponding with Niph'&l fin- 
qdtdld), which has its ewn passive; nay, in Hebrew itself, there is 
probably a trace of the passive of Nfph'&l in the form b$13 Is. 60, 3, 
Lam. 4 , 14. According to the usage of the language, the passive 
signification is certainly predominant; but it was first derived from the 
reflexive.—The *jn prefixed has the force of a reflexive pronoun, like rtfi 
in HIthp&' el, 1 the n probably serving to make the characteristic 3 utter- 
able (comp. Arab. * inq&tald ). 

Rem. 1. The Inf. absol . bbfpp connects itself, in form, with the 
Perf., to which it bears the same relation as to it also 

occurs in connection with the Perfect, as in bklB3 rogando l Sam. 00, 6, 
tp?r desiderando Gen. 31, 30. An example of the other form, connecting 
with the Impf., is *jh:n Jer. 32, 4; once STHK Ezek. 14, 3. The 6 in the 
final syllable (which is originally a) is also exhibited in this Infini¬ 
tive form in Pf el and Pual, and it resembles, in this respect, several 
Arabic Infinitives, in which there is a corresponding d . Moreover, the 
form is not infrequently used for the Inf. absol., e. g. Num. 15, 

31, Deut.4, 26, 1 K. 20, 39. 

2. In Pause, a Pa'thack often takes the place of tfere in the float 

syllable of the Impf. e. g. bssv and he teas weaned Gen. 21, 8, as alst 
in fttlier cases, comp. 2 Sam. 12, 15 (with final HJ): 17, 23 (with p), 
Jonah 1, 5 (with a); (§ 29, 4 at the end). In the 2d and 3d pers. plural 
feminine, the Pd'thdch is common, e. g. they shall be remembered 

Is. 65, 17; §ere is found only in H33ytn Ruth 1, 13 (from *,3S for Hiirn 
with Ddgliesh omitted; comp. hjrxf] Is. 60, 4.). 

3. When the Impf., Inf., or Imp. is immediately followed by a word 

of one syllable, the tone is commonly shifted back upon the penultima. 
and consequently the final syllable, losing the tone, takes S e ghdl instead 
of §er2; e. g. ^3*? he stumbles at it Ez. 83, 12; ib *r5r** ana hr 
heard him Gen. 25, 21; also Pd'thdch Job 18, 4, but comp 

fc-'r&fi} and Ood heard 2 Sam. 21,14. While in some isolated cases 
e. g. Ezra 8, 23, the shifting back of the tone is omitted, in spite oi 
an accented syllable following, it has however become general with 
certain forms, even when the following w T ord begins with an unaccented 
syllable; especially after 1 cons. e. g. ChS;} and he fought Num. 21, * 
etc. For the imperative there is found (with the rejection a. 

initial fi): Is. 43 , 9 (in pause ^2|?3 Joel, 4 , 11; comp, rt: Jer.50,5) 

1 Also in other languages, specially in the Slavonian, the change of th« 
reflexive into the passive is observed. It is still clear in Sanscrit and in 
Greek how the middle goes before the passive voice; the r at the end of the 
Latin passive is the reflexive pronoun=se; in the ancient Slavic and Bohemian 
amat-se stands for arnatur, in Dacoroman to me laudu (I am praised). See 
Pot Vs Etymologische Forschungen, Th. 1, S. 133 ft., Th. 2, S. 92; Bopp * 
Vergleichende Grammatik, § 476 fh 
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4 . For the 1st pers. sing, of the Impf. bojjat the form b»|p5< is equally 
frequent, as I will let myself be sought Ez. 14, 8; I swear 

Gen. 21, 24 ; in the Cokortative always with t, e. g. nopsat / will avenge 
me Is. 1, 24. Comp. § 69, Rem. 5. 


§ 52. 

PlE L AND PttX'L. 


1. The characteristic of this conjugation is the doubling 
of the middle stem-letter . In the active (Pf el), the Perf. would 
naturally have from the simple stem i»B (comp. § 48, 
Item. 1, and Arab. Conj.II qafttala)', the a of the first syllable 
is however with one exception (v. Rem. 1) always changed to 
i in the Perf . In the 2nd syllable a has usually been retained 
(therefore the conjugation should properly be called Pi al ); 
often here however occurs an attenuation to i which the tone 
regularly lengthens to e (comp. Aram, bfcp, Biblical Aram. 
2C?p). Thus arise for the 2d sing. masc. perf forms like ‘"teN, 
*nab, trip; Cpa, *153 etc. 1 —Before afformatives however a is 
always retained, thus nbt?p, Dnbtap, ’Dbfcp etc. The Infini¬ 
tive absol. has bbp (inflected from qattal). The Inf. const, 
and Imp. have btap with a in the first syllable, and so the 
Impf. makes btoj?^ and the Part, bt£p£, the preformatives here 
having a vocal Sh e rvd, which seems to be the relic of a short 
vowel.—The passive (Pu&l btsp) has an obscure vowel of the 
third class (u or rarely 6) after the first stem-letter, and d 
(in pause a) after the second. On the use of obscure vowels 
to express intransitives, comp. § 43. Also in Arabic passives 
are formed throughout with H in the 1st syllable. In regard 
to inflection these two conjugations are analogous to that of Q&l. 

The U, which occurs also in the succeeding conjugations, as the 
characteristic of the Part., seems to be connected with who? (fern. 
fiU comp § 87) in the sense of some one. 

PVH and Pffdl are throughout distinguished by the D&ghfsh in 
the middle stem-letter. It is omitted only in the following cases:— 
a) Always when this letter is a guttural (§ 64, 8) b) Sometimes, though 
rarely, when this letter has SkHod (§ 20, 8, 6), as HTtbo she stretches 

1 On three cases which take T instead of before final "I or D see below, 
Rem. 1. 
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forth (for nrtrr) Ez. 17, 7; vrc££ for pa they sought him 2 Cl). 15 , 15; 
also at times the omission is indicated (§ 10, 2 Rem.) by a Chdf'eph, 
under the litera dagessanda, e. g. firgb for nnpb she teas taken Gen. 2, 
23, (~ through influence of preceding —) comp. 9, 14. In the Impfr 
and Part, the Sh e wd under the preformatives may always serve as a 
mark of these conjugations. 

2. The primary idea of Pi el is urgengy, especially that which 
is self impelled (a busy doing) hence.— a) It denotes intensity 
and repetition (comp, the intensive and iterative nouns, which 
are likewise formed by doubling the middle stem-letter, § 84, 
6—9); 1 e. g. prs to laugh , Pi'el to sport, to jest (to laugh re¬ 
peatedly), bis ffl to ask, Pi'el to beg; hence it denotes that tho 
action has to do with many , as *Qp to bury (one) Gten. 23, 4, 
Pi*el to btiry (many) 1 K. II, 15. (So in Syriac and Arabic 
frequently). This signification of Pi'el is found with various 
shades of secondary meaning, as fine to open, Pi'el to loose, 
to count, Pi'el to relate .—The eager performance of an 
action makes the agent influence others also in the same 
direction. Hence— b) Pi'el has a causative signification (like 
Hiph'il), e. g. ‘Tcb to learn, Pi'el to teach . It often takes the 
modifications expressed by to permit, to declare or to hold as. 
to help, as n*H to let live, p^t to declare innocent, to help 
in child-bearing.—c) Denominatives are frequently found in 
this conjugation, which in general mean to make a thing (viz. 
that which the noun expresses), or to be in any way occupied 
with it; as •jap to make a nest (from Ip nest), It? to throw dust, 
to dust (from ID dust). It also expresses the taking away or 
injuring the thing expressed by the noun (as in English t 
behead, to skin, to bone), e. g. (from tnffi a root) to ro 

out, extirpate, nat (from n?T tail) properly to injure the ta l. 


i Analogous examples, in which the doubling of a letter has an intensive 
force, are found in the German words, reichen, reeken (E. reach, rack) ; streichen 
(stringo, Anglo-Saxon strecan ), strecken (E. stretch , streak ); comp. Strieh, 
Strecke; tcacker , from t cachen: others in which it has the causative signification, 
are stechen, stecken (E. stitch, stick ); t cachen, t cecken (E. watch, wake); tIAAo 
to bring to an end , from the stem t£X<d to end. Yevvrfw to beget, from fiv® 
to come into being. The above examples in German show also that ch, when 
doubled, takes the form of kk, ck, in accordance with the laws relating to the 
Daghesh in Hebrew (J IS, 3). 
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hence to rout the rear of an army, to remove the ashes, 
to break the bones . So also in verbs the origin of which 
may not now be traceable to a noun; e. g. to stone, and 
also to remove the stones (i. e. from a field); 1 comp. Eng. to 
stone in both senses. 

The significations of the passive (Pu al) will occur readily 
from the above, e. g. to steal, Pi el to steals Pual to be 
stolen . 

In PI'S, the proper and literal signification of a word is often 
retained, when Qal has adopted a figurative one, the former being the 
stronger and more palpable sense; e. g. xpi in Pi*el to stitch tip, in 
Qa1 to heal; Ni2, PI*el to cut or hew out , Q&l to form or make; nb:, 
Pfel to uncover, Qal to reveal. 

In intransitive verbs, also, PI*el occurs as an intensive form, but 
only in poetic diction, as rnr to be broken in pieces Jer. 61, 56, 1»jD to 
tremble Dent. 61, 13, Prov. 29, 14, nr.3 to be open Is. 48, 8, 60, 11, n*i 
to be drunken Is. 84, 5, 7. 

Rem. 1. The Perf. PI*el has (—) in the final syllable quite as 
often as (—), e. g. 12X to destroy, "'ZV to break in pieces, irb to teach . 
This occurs especially before Alaqqe'ph (Eccles. 0 , 15, 12, 9), and in the 
middle of a period in continuous discourse; but at the end of a period 
(in pause). If ere is the more common vowel. Comp. b*a Is. 49, 21 with 
Vtt Josh. 4, 14; Est. 3,1. Some verbs have S e ghdl, namely 13i to speak, 

to atone, and 073 to wash clothes, but 121 in pause. 

A single instance of (—) in the first syUable (after the manner of 
the Arab, and Aram.) is found in Gen. 41, 51 rraa: to cause to forget, a 
change occasioned by the pi ay upon the name rr£ ; 33. Compare the 
quadriliteral Tr“D, which is analogous in form to Pfel (§ 56). 

2. The Intpf., Inf., and Imp., when followed by Maqqe'ph, generally 

take SPghbl in the final syllable, e. g. "ib-dpz? he seeks for himself Is. 
40 , 20, sanctify to me Ex. 13, 2. So too in Hlthpa el.—In the 

1st pers. sing. Impf. besides bL‘px, there occurs also in a few cases the 
form with (—) under the X, as rPTX Lev. 26, 33; and even with (— ), 
as i7Cx Zech. 7, 14 (according to § 23, 3, Rem. 2). With Waw cons. 
we have also for Judg. 6, 9. Instead of n:b{rj:Pi are found 

forms like nsb^jrrt, as in Is. 3, 16, 13, 18 (before a sibilant in pause). 

3. The Inf. absol. in Pi. lias the special form hop, as 10? castu 
gando Ps. 118, 18 r but much more frequently the form of the Inf. 

1 In Arabic, denominatives of Conj. II. often express injury done to a 
member, the removal of vermin and noxious things. This force is not wholly 
foreign, also, to the simplest Conj. I. Comp. Hebrew Qal 150 (from 
to bug or sell grain; LaL causari, prcedari, etc. 
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constr. is used instead, as in Jer. 12,17, 82,33. For the latter the 
form bap also occurs exceptionally, namely in Lev. 14,43 yin, and (fof 
the sake of assonance) even for Inf. absol. in 2 Sam. 12, 14 rs$3 

4. In PiiOl, instead of Qtbbfi'f, Qa'mfy-chafu'ph is found less fre¬ 
quently, e. g. dyed red Nab. 2, 4, comp. 8, 7; Ps. 72, 20, 80, 1L 

It is merely an orthographic variation when Sh&'req takes the place 
of Qibbti'f, as in Judg. 18, 29. 

5. As the Inf. absol . of Pu. there is found 2b in (Jen. 40, 15.— 
IThe Inf. constr. does not occur in a regular verb in Pu'&l. 

6. The Part. Pudl sometimes occurs without the prefixed a 1 ; 
and is then distinguished from the 3. pers. Perf. (like the Part. Niph.) 
only by the Qamef in the final syllable, e. g. taken 2 K. 2,10, comp. 

for iHj Judg. 13, 8; also Ec. 9,12, Ez. 26, 17, Prov. 25,19, Is. 18,2; 
the last two examples on account of the presence of an initial a. 


§ 53 . 

HlPH'lX AND HOPH'A'L. 

1. The characteristic of the active (Hfph'il) is n, in tho 
Perf. n (the a being attenuated into i as in Pi*el) and forming 
with the 1st stem consonant a closed syllable. The 2d syllable 
had in the Perf. originally likewise a\ comp. Arab. conj. IV, 
*dqtald and in Hebrew the return of Pelthdch in the 2d and 
1st person ribbypn etc . The & having been attenuated into i, 
the latter when having the tone, should, according to rule 
have been lengthened into e (as in Aram. bBjjK, in Biblical 
Aram. bt2j:n). Instead of this however the strong verb ha9 
received •.* Thus in the Inf. constr. b^cpn with which are 
connected the Impf. and the Part, contracted 

from b^cpr], In the passive (Hoph'&l) the n is sounded 

with an obscure vowel, and the second syllable has a instead 
of t, as bEpjn or bejrn, Impf. (syncopated from ^cjrrrj) 

i This omission of the U seems to occur also at times in Part. Pf el, 
us in for praising Ecc. 4, 2, 1^3 for rtf using Ex. 7,27, perh. 

also E-Vbn i n Ps. 87, 7 may be for O-bbrTD dancing or dancers. — Tr. 

* According to Stade , Philippi , Bickell , Praetorius (cf. Stadc’s Zeitschr. 
1883, p. 52 sq. f tho < of tho Impf. of verbs Y'J? was used first to distinguish be¬ 
tween the Indicative and Jussive of tho Impf. of strong verbs and was later 
carried over to the HIph'il. 
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or Inf. absol. bcpr, Participle bejltt and bt3j;a; and in 
its other forms it follows the general analogy, tjpon the 
origin of the preformative n compare § 55, No. 6. 

The marks of this conjugation are, therefore, in the Perf., Imp. 
and Inf., the prefixed H; in the Impf. and Part, the vowel under tho 
preformatives, which in HIph'il is Pd'thdch, in Hoph c &l, Qtbbd'f (— ) 
or Qd'nity-chdfuph (—). 

2. Significations of Illpliil. — It is properly causative of 
Qdl, and in this sense is more frequently employed than Pi'el 
(§ 52, 2, 5), e. g. arj to go forth, Hiph. to bring out, to lead 
forth ; thjj to be holy, Hiph. to sanctify . To the category of 
the causative belongs also the declarative signification, e. g. 
p**rsn to declare just; to declare guilty (render criminal). 

When Q&l is transitive, Hiph. takes two accusatives (see 
§ 139, 1). Frequently Pi'el and Hlpliil are both in use in 
the same signification, as “ina to perish, Pi. and Hiph. to 
destroy; but generally only one of them is found, or they have 
some difference of signification, as “CD to be heavy, Pi. to 
honour , Hiph. to make heavy. Intransitive verbs merely be¬ 
come transitive, e. g. HB2 to bow (intrans.), Hiph. to bow, 
to bend. 

Rem. 1. The Semitic conception of the causative and transitive 
signification of Hiph'il embraces also other forms of thought which 
can only be translated i>y paraphrase. Thus a) the Hiph. is used to 
express some assumption of a corporal or spiritual condition, e. g. bfTH, 
\>\n, inj, Hipli. to emit a lustre , Hiph. to create gloom , nbs, 

Hiph. to be prosperous, bfid, Hiph. to be needy, *|ud, Hiph. to become 
fat (properly to pr oduce fat) ;* ptn and Hiph. to become strong (pro¬ 
perly to develops strength); so too C]or, Hiph. to become feeble ; D'^TXTJ 
to be red (prop, to show redness ), •paVn to be white , srnnn to be silent, 
hut properly to keep silence ( silentiurn facere, Plin.); b) the Hiph. ex¬ 
press entrance into and continuance in a given state or condition, e. g. 

to be firm , Hiph. to trust in, r&n to become sick, thj to become 
ashamed , to keep quiet; c) the Hiph. expresses a qualified action, 


1 The verb nfc? to make is employed in the expression of the same ideas, 
e. g. to make fat (fatness), i. e. to produce fat upon the body Job 18, 27; to 
make fruits, to make branches , i. e. to produce, to put forth Job 14, 9, Hos. 
6, 7. Compare in Latin, corpus facere Justin. 11, 8, robur facere Hirtius, 
Bell. Afr. 85; sobolew, divitias, facere (Plin.) and in Italian far corpo, far 
fort?, far frut to. 
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as ana'll to deal well, rrpdn to do wickedly , properly to make good, or 
bad one’s way (sc. ia"]*?, which are also often expressed); Kan to 

make sinful , o*v to act craftily . 

2. Causatives also are certain denominatives t in Hiph. expressing 
tlio idea of producing or putting forth that of which the original 
noun is the name, e. g. to put forth roots , ynpn to put forth 

horns. It also expresses the active use of a member, as *p! x \? to listen 
(properly to make ears); -fribn to chatter, to slander (after the same 
analogy, properly to make tongue , to use the tongue freely). Cf. also § 19,4. 

3. The signification of Hbplidl is passive — a) chiefly of 
IllpJiil, as in -pbirn to cast out, Ifbtin or !fb©n to be cast 
out; — b ) at times also of Qdl, as in DJ?J to avenge, DJJH to 
be avenged . 

Rem. 1. The t of the 3d sing. masc. Perf. Hiph. remains un¬ 
changed, and receives the accent before all vowel terminations. Before 
all consonant terminations the anomalously lengthened i is displaced 
by the restoration of the original Tathah of the same syllable. It is only 
in exceedingly rare cases that it falls away and its place is filled by & 
Sh©wA (vid. Rems. 4 and 5). 

2. The Inf. absol. has generally §'er2, usually without Todh , as 
thiyn Judg. 17, 3; rarely it is written with Yodh, as 

Amos 9, 8. After the manner of the Aram., we have K instead of 
the n in threat to me early Jer. 26, 3. Rare exceptions, in which the 
form with Se'rS stands for the Inf. constr ., are found in Bent. 
82, 8. Is. 67, 20. For the usual Inf. constr . b^apn we find a few times 
Vcpn, as vedn to destroy Deut. 7, 24, 28,48, Josh. 11, 14, Jer. 60, 34; 
so also rvispn for nispn from hxp Lev. 14, 43. Upon elision of 
v. Rem. 7. 

3. The Imperative retains the I O’—) according to Rem. 1 in the 

open syllable and therefore before suffixes (v. § 61, 2) and before ft— 
paragogic e. g. na*dpn. On the other hand in the 2nd masc. sing, the 
original i (comp. Arab, dqtil) is lengthened into e, e. g. m { 0 X 2 n to become 
fat and before Maqqe'ph it becomes S t ghb% e. g. Job 22, 21.— 

In a few instances the form b"epn is anomalously substituted for bspfi: 
Ps. 04, 1 (77, 2?) Is. 43, 8. Jer. 17, 8; in other places the Massora has 
preferred the incorrect fully written form b^apn, e. g. 2 K. 8, 6.—In 
Lament. 6, 1 for tran the Q e r£ requires na^an. 

4. In the Impf. of Hiph. the apocopated form with is the 
usual one for the Jussive in the 2. m. and the 3. m. singular, as 

make not great Obad. 12, n~a? let him cut off Ps. 12, 4, also with t 
conscc., as b-^r* and he divided Gen. 1. 4 (yet the 1. per. sing, is usually 
f, as *nadxj Am. 2, 9). Before Mtfqqc'ph the re becomes S e gho'l, as 
•iirpjnjl and he hell him Judg. 19, 4. In the plural the forms 
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<ii''£j33 stand also in the Jussive and with 1 cons., e. g. tp'STW and they 
pursued Jud<r. 18, 22; but the t (after the Aramaean) sometimes becomes 
Sh'wti, as wnn l K. 20,23, and they bent Jer. 9, 2, spaw and 

they pursued 1 Bara. 14, 22, 81, 2. This shortening is found also in the 
jmperf. and in 2d and 3d masc. sing, before suffixes (1 Sam. 17, 25. 
Ps. 85, 10. Job 9, 20). It is however doubtful whether we really find 
in these isolated examples a trace of the groundform (yaqfil ) and not 
rather a misconception from defective writing etc.) which often 

occurs elsewhere as a pure orthographical license (even in the 3d sing. 
Is. 44, 28 ehr). 

5. The Part. (Is. 63, 3) might be traced to the Grdf. maqiU 
unless with Delitzsch one regards the word as a substantive (comp, 
also X2p3 Ps. 135,7, where, however, ffcfrl could be explained from the 
•hifting of the tone). In the following plurals the vowel has become 
Sh*tc&: dreamers Jer. 29, 8, D’HTrtj helpers 2 Ch. 28, 23 and 

in tyri l Chvon. 15, 24.—The fem . is usually like nbipa, e. g. 

Lev. 14, 21, rn|jg Num. 5, 15. 

8. In the Perf. are sometimes found such forms as we have 

reproached 1 Sam. 25,7, comp. Job 10, 7, also ■'rt&OX I have soiled (with 
It for n, as in Aramaean) Is. 63, 3; comp. Rem. 2. 

7. In the Impf. and Part, the characteristic i"l regularly gives place 

to the preformatives, ns i*S3|£, b-ajro, but not to prepositions in the 
Inf., Vpprib, because their connection with the stem is less close than 
that of the preformatives. In both cases, however, there are some few 
exceptions, as Sf'UTP he will save for Jptfh Ps. 110, 6 (in pause), 
JTTirP he will praise for fTTP (only in verbs 1*D) Nek. 11, 17; on 
the contrary Svtib for apecrib to sing Ps. 20, 7, n^xb for S'nxrb 
to cause to faint 1 Sam. 2, 33, ‘reob for T’tapnb to destroy Is. 23, 
11, mseb Am. 8, 4, for Trna Ps. 73, 20, rvhab for 'ertb Ps. 

78, 17. 1 ‘ 

8. The tone , in HYph'tl, does not fall on the afformatives 9, n— 
and , not even in the Perf. with Wdw consec *. except in Ex. 20, 33, 
Lev. 15, 29; (to avoid a hiatus because H or X follows in an un¬ 
accented syllable) but the plur. ending fl takes the tone, as in 

Deut. 1, 17. 

9. In the passive (HSpJidl) Perf., Impf. and Part, u (—) is found 
Sn the first syllable as well as J (—) bapii, but not so often in the 
regular verb, e. g. 32OT he is laid Ez. 32, 32 (but rnsen in 32, 19), 

Part T|V^ 2 Sam. 20, 21 (but n=*trn in Is. 14, 19). Verbs fD 
have tt constantly, as ntrt, (according to § 9, 9, 2). 


« So also crhib f or ':?* Ex. 13, 21, rrixt? for 'sr& Nnm. 5, 22, ■?- 
for to purify Dan. 11, 35 j but part Soph. in Ez. 4fl, 22 for 
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10. The Inf. absol. has (—) in the final syllable (in Hoph . as in 
Hiph.)] e. g. barn fasciando Ez. 10, 4, Trii imntiando Josh. 9, 24. Tlia 
Inf. constr. is not found in any regular or strong verb. 

11. About the Imperative of H5ph* al, see above on p. 117. note A 


§ 54. 

HlTHPA'EX. 

1. This conjugation connects itself with Pfel, inasmuch 
as it prefixes to the form its]? the syllable rn (West. Aram. 
TX, but Biblical Aram, nn; Syr. rx 1 ), which, like :n in Niph'&l 
(§ 51, 2, Rem.), has undoubtedly the force of a reflexive 
pronoun. 

2. The n of tho syllable nn in this conj., as also in 
Ilithpo el and Hithpilel (§ 55), suffers the following changes:— 

a) When one of the sibilants (o, p, E) is the first radical 
of the verb, it changes places with the n (§ 19, 5), as 
to take heed, for nrrnn; banqn to be burdened, 
for bpenn. (A solitary exception is found in TDuTOnn to 
avoid cacophony which would result from the succession 
of three T sounds Jer. 49, 3). With 2, moreover, the 
transposed n is changed into t:, as being more akin to 
the 2 (see § 19, 1), as p^ESn to justify one's self, for p*TOSn. 

V) Before *1, T3 and n, the n is assimilated (§ 19, 2), e. g. 
in to be crushed (but in Judg. 19, 22). 

to cleanse one's self, he shall defile himself Lev. 21, 1. 
DEPn to behave uprightly; sometimes also before 3 and D, 
asxssn to prophesy Jer. 23,13, else aornn; for psnn 
to make one's self ready, for 'tip Prov. 26, 26. Also 
before t) Ec. 7, 1G, before n Is. 33, 10. 

Rem. Metathesis should likewise take place when T\ and t meet, 
and the n should be changed into X Instead of this the n has been 
assimilated with the T in the only instance of this kind. Is. 1, 16. 

3. The significations of Hithpdel. — a) Most frequently it 
is reflexive , but chiefly of Pi el, as ETiprn to sanctify one's self 
D£;nn to avenge one's self, "tffctnn to gird one's self Then 


• See also in tho Hebrew “CHrx 2 Ch. 20, So, cf. Ps. 70, 6. 
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further it means, to make one’s self that which is expressed 
by the first conjugation; hence, to conduct one’s self as such, 
to show one’s self, to imagine one’s self to affect to be such; 
properly to make one’s self so and so, to act so and so; e. g. 
V-ttnn to make one’s self great, to act proudly; D?nnn to show 
one’s self cunning, crafty, also (Ec. 7, 16) to fancy one’s self 
wise; ntsrrn to make (i. e. to feign) one’s self rich . Its 
signification sometimes coincides with that of Qfil, and both 
forms are in use with the same meaning, e. g. to mourn, 
found in Qfil only in poetry, in Hithp. in prose, and it can then 
even take an accusative (§ 117, 4, Rem. 2). — b ) It expresses 
reciprocal action (like Niph. § 51, 2, &), as nsnnn to look 
upon one another Gen. 42, 1.— c) More frequently it expresses 
what one does more directly to or for himself (comp. Niph. 
§ 51, 2, c ). It has then an active signification, and governs 
an accusative, e. g. tttffcpn exuit sibi ( vestem ), nnBPn solvit sibi 
(vincula). So without the accusative lybnnn to walk about for 
one’s self (ambulare ).— d) Only seldom it is passive, e. g. n?P1C«l 
to be forgotten Ec. 8, 10. Comp. Nipli&l, § 51, 2, d . 

Rem. 1. The passive Htithpa'dl is found only in the few following 
examples: to be made unclean Deut. 24, 4, D 2 ?n to be washed 

Lev. 13, 55, 56, h:c?n (for n:r?rn, see § 20, 3, b) it is glutted with fat 
Is. 84, 6. Comp, also ^jrarn; see Rem. 4. 

2. Denominatives with the reflexive signification are to 

embrace Judaism (i. e. to make one's self a Jew), from WF, Jew; 

•Fyxn to provision one's self for a journey , from rn^x. 

3. The Perf. has often, as in Pi'el, Pd'thdch (or Qa'mZf in verbs 

K*p) in the final syllable, as pJHnii to strengthen one's self 2 Ch. 13, 1, 
16, 8, try'*] he shall defile himself Lev. 21, 1. Final Pd'thdch occurs 
also in the Impf. and Imp., as errrf] he deems himself wise Ec. 7,16. 
In pause these forms always take Qd'tneg, as “'txrrr he has girded him - 
self Ps. 03, 1, brxn? Ez. 7, 27, rabn? Job 38, 30, T^nrv; Job 18, 8; 
fctbprn sanctify thyself Josh. 3, 5. But in the Part, always §e'ri 9 
e. g. cpirva Ps. 8, 3, Is. 46, 15.—As in PI*el (§ 52, Rem. 2), 

so in Hithp. nj:£nrr Zech. 6, 7. 

4. To this Reflexive ttagPP (apparently from Pi'6l) are commonly 
reckoned also some reflexive forms of the verb 'TRB (to muster), which 
do not double the middle radical and have under the first a long a 
(QJmSs), namely r.J»rjPJ Judg. 20, 15, Impf. igory; Judg. 21, 0, 
together with the passive form ^pDrrt Num. 1, 4 7, 2, 33, 26, 62, 1 K. 
20 , 27. But these forms appear rather to be a reflexive of Qjud , with the 
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sense to present oneself at the muster, to be musiei'cd, after tlie manner 
of the Aram. Ithpe'el (West Aram, ba£r», Syr. and of the 

Ethiopic taqai e la f also Aiab. * iqtatala (which has always the t trans¬ 
posed behind the first radical (>ee above in No. 2, p. 138).—Such a 
reflexive of Qal (also with the t transposed) is to be recognised in 
Dnnbn (i. e. trpbn after the analogy of the 0. Test. Hebrew) in the 
Moabite inscription of king Mesha* (§ 2. 2), in the sense of the 0. Test 
Niphal cnba to fight or wage war (see lines 11, 15, 19 and 32 of the 
Inscription, the two former lines showing orrbjo in the Intpfi with the 
Waw consecutive; on line 19 infitu with stiff, "»a ntxrferz by his fighting 
with me). 


§ 55. 

RARER CONJUGATIONS. 

Of the unusual conjugations (§ 39, 4) some arc connected, 
in form, with Pi el, and are made by the doubling or repe¬ 
tition of one or more stem-letters, or by the lengthening of 
a vowel, i. e. by changes within the stem itself; others are 
analogous to Hipl/il, and are formed by the addition of prefix 
letters or syllables. To the former class besides a passive, 
distinguished by the vowels, belongs also a reflexive form 
with the prefix nn, after the analogy of Illthp&el. 

Those which are analogous to Pi el, and which follow it 
in their inflection, are— 

1. Poet; as ba'p, pass. Podl bp'p, reflex. HtHipoel (corresp. 
to Conj. III. and VI. in the Ar. quid’d, pass, qutild, reflex, tdqdfd'a) 
Impf. baip*, Part . baipc, Impfi ’ pass . baip*;, etc. Accordingly in 
Heb. the d of the first syllable is everywhere inflected from the d 
whilst the passive form is distinguished simply by the a sound in the 
second syllable. In the strong verb these conjugations occur but vevy 
seldom. Examples are:—Part. my opponent at law Job 9, 15, 

•'Fijn'h I have appointed 1 Sam. 21, 3 (unless we ought to read "»rurn\“i), 
this to take rooty pass. denom. from b“6’ root; of Hithpoel 

Jer. 25, 16, 46, 8; Is. 52, 5 (part. yxr ,3 for •fJjino). In verbs (§ 67) 
it is more frequent, e. g. bb*‘n, 2310, “,3'n. 

The signification of Poel is, like that of Pfel, often causative of 
Q&l. Sometimes both Po. and Pi. are in use in the same signification, 
as I'Xh and to oppi ess; sometimes each has its peculiar shade of 
meaning, as azp to turn about , to change , agio to go about, to «ur» 
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round; to exult, iVn to mal:e foolish (from bbfi to he brilliant , but 
also to be vainglorious, foolish ); *,]n to make pleasant, Xpn to com¬ 
miserate; era to root out, era to take root 

With may be connected the formation of quadriliterals that 
insert a liquid at the end of the first syllable, as (§ 30, 3, $ 56). 

2. Ptlt'l, Pi'la'l, Puld'l , Hithpd'le'l ; as b\z:p and (I atteru 

from original d; so final e=x-d), pnss. reflex, b*a]rrn, like the 

Arabic Conj. IX. *iqfdlld, and XI. *iqfulld, used especially of permanent 
states or of colours, as to be at rcst t ^an to be green; pass. bbljK 
to be withered ; but of all these verbs there is no example in QM. It 
is more frequent in verbs 1*3, where it takes the place of PL and 
flithp. (§ 72, 7).—See also § 75, Rem. 18. 

3. P*dTdl; as with repetition of the last two stem-letters, 

used especially of slight motions in quick succession, e. g. to go 

about with quick motion, hence (of the heart) to palpitate Ps. 38, 11, 
from irp to go about; pass . to ferment with violence, to make 

a rumbling sound Lam. 1, 20, 2, 11, Job 16, 6. Nouns of this form 
are diminutives (§ 84, 36). Nearly related to this is— 

4. Pilpe'l, formed from verbs 3*3 and by doubling both of the 

essential stem-letters; as to roll, from reflex. to 

roll one's self; hlhp, from is (b^). 1 This also is used of motion quickly 
repeated, which all languages are prone to express by repetition* of 
the same sound, tjSEX to chirp, to tinkle, to gurgle, S£p to 
flit or flutter (from SpS to fly). 

With Hiptii’l are connected the following— 

5. TipKe'l; as bpjrr, with n prefixed, as bnn 8 to teach to walk, 


* Hence the passive Polpal 1 K. 20, 27; so too from 33D wo get 

Pilpel rnra to caress Ps. 94, 19, Polpal rdTD to be fondled Is. 60, 12, and 
from prob. comes in Polp. Ps. 46, 3. — Tr. 

1 Compare Lat. tinnio, tintinnus (=our ding-dong) and in German Tick- 
tack (= our tick-tack ), Wimcarr, Klingklang («our clink-clank) The re¬ 
petition of the same letter in verbs 3*3 produces also the samo effect; as in 
pp^ to lick, PP7 to beat, to trip along. Tho samo thing is expressed 

also by diminutive forms; comp, in Lat. the termination -i\\o, as in cantillo, 
in Germ, -eln, ern, in fltmmern, trillern, tropfein (comp, our drip, dribble). 
Hence we may discern the relation, mentioned under No. 3, between these 
forms and the diminutives. Comp. F. A. Pott , Doppelung, Lemgo, 1862, 8vo. 

* Both and aro probably kindred forms of the stem 
^DJ^Sa^Ti^aa^Aram. 33*? : all traceable to the monosyllabic or ultimate 

root 3*3 ■» Ar. =* Sans, rag =* G. regen = E. i crig = wriggle = W. rhiglo, and 
all meaning to stir or move, and used especially of the feet, tongue, etc., and 
hence to walk, talk, translate, etc. Hence come (Targum) interpretation 

or version , and yjjTOl (i interpreter) =» E. dragoman = Fr. true hem an. — Tr. 
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to lead (denom. from a foot) ; in a fft stem, rrjfitn, Tmpf. tto 
vie with Jer. 12, 5, 22, 15 (from to be hot , eager). The Aram, has 
a similar form, to interpret , whence also the Heb. has the Part 
pass. Ezra 4, 7. 

6. Shdptie'l; as ittpE, frequent in Syr., as Aram. Sl^to, 8yr. 
<o flame, from SPib. In Hebrew it is found only in the noun 
fcrVto flame , § 85, No. 50; but this conjugation may underlie the 
HTptfil, with ft for to; see Davies 1 Heb. Lex. p. 608. Compare § 89, 4, 
Bern. 

on** 

Forms of which single examples occur:—7. pass. tAttp; as 

DpprtJ scaled off\ having the form of scales Ex. 18, 14, from r,Cr*=qton 
to peel, to shell.— 8. bpqp, as q*n*n a violent rain , from q?L—9. 
(frequent in the Rabbinic), a form compounded of Niph. and Hithp., 
found in the examples *n&»5 for *T&*n3 they let themselves be warned 
Ez. 23, 48; 5 for *itSP3 to be expiated Deut. 21, 8. 

We may mention also, as worthy of notice,—10. the form ^2Phth 
to sound the trumpet, commonly derived from the stem "Xn. But it 
is probably a denom. from rv^xn a trumpet, an onomatopoetic (or 
mimetic ) form like the old Latin taratantara for the sound of the tubo^ 
Ennius np. Servium ad ASn. 9, 503. ( Stacie, however, derives it from 


§ 56. 

QUADR1L1TERALS. 

Of the formation of quadriliterals we have already spoken 
(§ 30, 4). The few verbs of this kind (of nouns there are 
more) are formed after the analogy of Piel, once after Hiph'il. 
The following are all the examples that occur:— 

Perf. ttonp he spread out Job 28, 9 (with P&'thdch in the first 
syllable, as in Aram.). 1 Impf. funon?*; he will devour it Ps. 80, 14, 
r. C02 cf. cn. Pass. toc^n to become green again Job 83, 25. Part, 
girded 1 Ch. 15, 27. Like Hiph'il is V'Xisrn (contracted ^atuton, 
to turn to the left (denominative from batsto) Gen. 13, 9, Is. 

80, 21. 


1 But Delitzsch more properly regards this as the inf. absol. of a Pile! 
form of to?B with an euphonic change of the first to into to and the second 
into T. Besides this, there are also many evidences in favor of the reading 
tto“ E and this has therefore been accepted by Baer in bis text of Job. 
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G STRONG VERB WITH PRONOMINAL SUFFIXES. 1 

Paradigm C. 

§ 57. 

The accusative of the personal Pronoun which follows a 
verb active may be expressed— a) by a distinct word, nfc the 
accusative-sign with the suffix-pronoun (§ 117, 2), as nnN bug 
(he has killed him); or— b) by the mere suffix, as ^nbuj? or 
ibup (he has killed him). The second method is the usual one 
(§ 33), and it is only of it we now treat. 2 Neither of these 
forms is employed when the accusative of the Pronoun is 
reflexive, in which case a reflexive verb is used, viz. Niph'&l 
and Hithpael (§§ 51 and 54), e. g. thgnn he sanctified him¬ 
self not itnp, which would only signify he sanctified him. 

Two points are here concerned, viz., the form of tho 
suffix, and the changes in the verbal form in consequence of 
appending it. The former is exhibited in § 58 and the latter 
in § 59—61. 


§ 58. 

THE PRONOMINAL SUFFIXES OF THE VERB. 

1. The pronominal suffixes appended to the verb express 
the accusative of the personal Pronoun; and they are the 
following:— 


* Wo treat of this subject hero in connection with tho strong or regular 
▼orb, in order to show in it tho general analogy. As to tho weak or irregular 
▼erbs, the mode of shortening their forms beforo tho sufflxos will bo noticed 
under each class. 

3 On tho cases whore the former must be employed, see g 121, 4, Rem» 
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Singular. 


1. 


2 . 


com. *c—; ">;-r (in 
pause 

\m. { e kha), in 

i pawse^-^,also?f— 

f- n; 7—> ?T-i »- 

. reJ y 


me. 


thee. 


3. 


m. n—,i; w-f, (ri), 

i; Aim. 

/• » ft“! IJt* Acr. 


Plural L 


1. com. *o— 


iff. 


. fm. DD, D3— 1 

M/. * ’* I 


you. 


3. 


m. DH, 1 D;D7-(contr. 
from DH-), D \-r\ 
D— (contr. from 
Dn—),n-f ;poet. 
•ha—, itj-f 


them. 


2. That these suffixes are shortened forms of the personal 
Pronoun is for the most part quite clear; and only some of 
them require explanation. 

The suffixes *>:, * 0 , and n never have the tone, but the 
syllable preceding them always takes it. 

In the suffix of the 2d person (q, -j, D?, p) the basis 
appears to be a lost form of the pronoun nrK with D* instead 
of n (rprat, Spat; D?at), which was employed here perhaps in 
order to distinguish the suffixes from the afformatives of the 
Perfect (§ 44, 1 ). 

In the 3d person masc., out of ^n- 7 -, by rejecting the feeble 
h, there arose a-u, and thence often by contraction 0 (§ 23, 4) 
usually written i, much more seldom ri. In the fern., the 
suffixes from ought, according to analogy, to sound ft—, 
r-f, n-^-; but instead of n-^, we have, for the sake of 
euphony, simply ft—, where the n is regularly a consonant, 


1 tn occurs but once as verbal suffix (Deut 32, 26); VJ not at all. 
Yet they are given in the list as ground-forms, which frequently occur with 
nouns and preijositions. 

2 Traces of this lost form appear still in the afformatives of the Ethiopia 
verb, as qaialka (thou hast killed), and also in the Samaritan (see Qesenii 
Carmina Samaritana, Anccdota Orientalia, p. 43; Petennann, Brevis linguae 
Samarit. grammntica etc. Beroi. 1873 p. 21). Comp, what was said on 

in § 44, 1. The t and k are not infrequently interchanged in languages 
generally (see § 33, 3, Note l ). 
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and therefore with Mappiq; however there is also found n— 
(see No. 3, Rem. 1). 

Once (Ez. 41, 15) RJj— stands for n—, as in West. Aram, and 
Arabic. 

3. The variety in the forms of the suffixes was occasioned 
by the form and tense of the verb, which received and modi¬ 
fied them. Thus, three forms of almost every suffix may be 
distinguished: 

a) One beginning with the consonant itself, as •>:, *in, *D, 
(cn) o, etc. This is appended to verbal forms which end 
with a vowel, as ^mnbDj). 

5) A second and a third, with the so-called union-vowels 1 
(^;-f, for the verbal forms which end with a con¬ 

sonant (for the exception, see § 59, Rem. 3 ): with a as 
the union-vowel for the forms of the Perfect, as 
nsbcp, obDJj; with e (rarely a) as the union-vowel for the 
forms of the Imperfect and Imperative, as obp£. 

To the Perfect belongs also the suffix i, as having 
originated from (§ 60, R. 2). With Sf, Dp, p, the 

uniting sound is only a half-vowel ( vocal Sh e wd ), as 
tj-p, DD—, p—, e. g. qbDp (q*{a-l e kha)\ or when the final 
consonant of the verb is a guttural, , as in 7|nbfl}. In 
pause, the Sh e wa of>j—, ?j-- becomes S'ghd'l with the 
tone, as in Tjbijjj, $;nb id. Comp, however also 
Deut. 28, 24 et al. 

Rem. 1 . As rare forms, may be mentioned: swg. 2d pers. m. H 2 — 
1 K. 18, 44, in pause Prov. 2, 11 ; fem. "'3, p- 7 - Ps. 137, 6 , and 

often in the later Psalms. , contrary to the rule, joined to the 
Perf. in Judg. 4, 20 ).—In the 3d pers. mas . fi Nam. 23, 8 ; fem. fi— 
without Mappi'q Ex. 2, 3 , Amos 1, 11 , Jer. 44, 19.—The forms , 
are strictly poetic (except Ex. 23, 31); instead of 13— 
we find 13— once in Ex. 16,5. On the origin of these forms, see § 32, 
Rem f. 


1 We retain the common nnme mmon-voicel , although it rests on a rather 
superficial view, and is somewhat vague. These union-sounds seem, for the 
most part, to be traces of ancient terminations of the verb, like t of the 2 d 
pers. sing. fem. in Take, for example, the Hebrew form q*{al-ani, 

when compared with the Arabic qatala-ni; and, on the other hand, the Hebrew 
f •falatni and the Arab. qgtalatnL Cf. Noldeke ZD MG, Bd. 38, p. 407 sq. 
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2 . By comparing these suffixes of verbs with the suffixes of nouns 
(8 And that— a) there is here a greater variety of forms than 

there (because the forms and relations of the verb are themselves more 
various);— b) the verbal suffix, where it differs from that of the noun, 
is longer, as **5, (me), (my). The reason is, that the 

object of the verb is less closely connected with it than the possessive 
pronoun is with the noun; on which account, also, the former may even 
be expressed by a separate word (§ 117, 2). 

4. The suffix gains still more strength, when instead of 
the union-vowels there is inserted between it and the verb a 
union-syllable, 2 —, which, when the syllable has the tone, 
becomes 2 — (commonly called Nun epenthetic or Nun de - 
monstrative ), which, however, occurs only in the Imperfect 
and chiefly in pause, e.g. Verna*) he will bless him (Ps. 72,15), 
*• 22 ^ 21 ^ he will honour me (Ps. 50, 23). This Nun is, however, 
for the most part incorporated with the suffixes, and henco 
we get a new series of forms, viz.— 

1st pers. ^ 2 - 7 -, for *> 22 - 7 -, *» 22 -^-; 

2 d pers. once (Jer. 22 , 24) and Pause ns-^- 

(Piov. 2, 11); ’ 

3d pers. for Vti—, also ia (Num. 23, 13); fem. 
for P2—; 

Is/ pers. plur. *0-^- for 

In the other persons this JVtbi does not occur. 

Bern. The uncontracted forms with NUn written distinctly arc rare 
and only poetic (Ex. 16, 2 , Deut. 82, 10 , Jer. 6 , 22 , 22, 24), and do not 
occur at all in 3 fem. sing, and 1 plur. The contracted forms (with 
the NUn assimilated) are rather frequent also in prose, especially in 
pause, (very seldom as first pers. pi. Hosea 12, 5; comp. $3fn Gen, 
44, 16, 60, 18. Num. 14, 40 for * 3 jh). 

This Nftn is of a demonstrative nature, and gives more emphasis 
to the word, and is therefore chiefly found in pause. But it occurs 
also in the union of the suffixes with certain particles (§ 100, 5). 

It is frequent in West. Aram.; in 8 amaritan it is appended also to 
the Perfect, and in similar cases even a n is inserted ( Petermann , gramm. 
Samar, p. 12 if.). In the Syriac we find » and ai inserted in the same 
way. The Arabio too has a corresponding emphatic form of the 
Imperfect with the pwmominal suffixes, as i/aktulan-ka or yaqtullanna-ka^ 
which is however used also without suffixes. Comp, fi 48, 8 . 
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§ 59. 

THE PERFECT WITH PRONOMINAL SUFFIXES. 


1. The personal endings ( afformatives ) of the Perfect 
have in part a different form, when connected with the 
suffixes; viz.— 

a) In the 3 sing. fem. n— , P—, the original feminine-ending, 

for n—; 

» ’ 

V) 2 sing. mas. p, also P, to which the union-vowel is 
attached, but the only clear instance of this is with •c-^ 1 ; 
c) 2 sing. fem. “ip, likewise an older form for p (comp. *'pp, 
*»pbiD]3, § 32, Rem. 4; § 44, Rem. 4). This form is to be 
distinguished from the 1st pers. sing, only by the context. 
<f) 2 plur. mas. *1R for CP, which is explained by the Arabic 
’ antum, qataltum, West. Aram, ■pipy, TipbojJ for Heb. DPP, 
01*0? (§ 32, Rem. 5). Examples are found only in 
Num. 20, 5, 21, 5, Zech. 7, 5. The fem. ■ppbcj: with 
suffixes does not occur, but probably it took the same 
form as the masculine. 


We exhibit, first, the forms of the Perfect in ffipHil as 
they appear in connection with suffixes, because here no 
further change takes place in the stem itself, except as to 
the tone (see No. 2): 


Sing. 

8 m. V»CJjn 
8 f. nbTspn 
2 m. nbcjsn, FfctSjH? 
2 f. •‘pbcpn, picjjn 
1 c. •'Pbcjsn 


Plur. 

8 e. 

2 m. vfccjjn 
1 c. ’Dbcjjn 


The beginner is recommended to practise first the manner of con¬ 
necting the suffixes with this HIpli il-form, and then to take up that 
with the Perf. of Qal (see No. 2). 


2. The tone inclines towards the appended suffix^ so 
that it does not readily remain on the stem itself. And this 


i The short a here also belongs properly to the form of the verb itself, 
8ee Note > f under $ 58, 3, b . 


10 * 
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occasions, particularly in the Perfect of Qal, certain vowel 
changes, a) the Qd'me$ of the 1st syllable no longer standing 
before the tone, becomes vocal Sh e rvd ; b ) the original Pa’ihach 
of the 2d syllable, which had disappeared in the third person 
sing, and plur. appears anew lengthened into Qd’mif; likewise 
original i becomes e e. g. 1 Sam. 18,22; in consequence 

of which we have the following forms in that tense:— 

Sing. Plur . 

8 m. bcj? 3 e. 

3 f. nbt2J5 

2 m. pbfcp (nbsp, Rem. 4) 2 m. TObcj) 

2 f. ‘ip.bBji (Pbtjfj, Rem. 4) 

1 c. *»pbt:j5 * 1 c. ^Dbpjj 

The connection of these forms with all the suffixes is 
shown in Paradigm C. There it will be seen, too, how the 
in the Perfect Pi el changes sometimes into S'ghdl, and 
sometimes into vocal Sh*w &. 

Bern. 1. The suffixes for the 2d pers. pi., 05 and *j5, are (together 
with on and *\y) rather more weighty (i. e. more strongly accented) 
forms than the others, and hence are called grave suffixes , and always 
have the tone. Compare their connection with nouns in § 91. With 
a verb in the Perfect we find only 05 occurring (Ps. 118,26). The form 
hisjp which is generally represented as a form of combination before 
05 and *{5 in the 3d sing. masc. (also by Kimchi and in Parad. C. in this 
grammar) is only formed from analogy and, according to Abraham de 
Balmis it is without any example in the Old Testament. 

2. In the 3 sing, mas . tn5a;5 is very often contracted into ’‘bafT, 
according to § 23, 4, and so likewise in the 2 sing.mas. ttrpbojj into 

3. The 3 sing. fem. rba;? (*=nb3g) has the twofold peculiarity— 

а) that the ending aih constantly draws the tone to itself, 1 and then 

takes the suffixes that make a syllable of themselves VT, JT, *2, 

*io) without a union-vowel, contrary to the general rule (§ 58, 3, a);— 

б) with the other suffixes the uni on-vowel is indeed adopted, but the 

tone is drawn back to the penultima, so that they appear with shortened 
vowels (75-7-, e. g. 9he loves thee Buth 4, 15, in many MSS. 

Tiring). Dry# it burned them Is. 47, 14, CP*:a she has stolen them 
Gen. 81, 82. For W-r- etc., we find in pause \3P— Ps. 69, 10, 
Vpn— Cant. 8, 5, and also without pause , for the sake of correspondence 

» in Cant. 8, 5 is an exception. 65 1? would probably have 

the tone even here (Bern. 1), but no examples occur in O. T. 
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In sound, (she has bom thee ) in the same verse (C*nt. 8 , 5). The 

forms and ftpjpp 1 are contr. from '!"ir:5::p (in pause Sftrbpp Is. 

69, 16) and nr^pp, after the analogy of ^S—, for tti3— (§ 58, 4). 

4. In the 2 sing. masc. is mostly used, and the suffixes have 

therefore no union-vowel, e. g. wnst thou hast rejected us, 

hast scattered us Ps. 60, 3; only with 1 p. sing, we have (from 

tnbap and e. g. thou searched me Ps. 139, 1 , but also in 

pause prritS thou hast forsaken me Ps. 28, 2.—In the 2 sing. fern. •'PI 
is written also defectively, as in thou (fern.) hast deceived me 

1 8 am. 19, 17, Vrnb*] Jer. 16, 10 , Cant. 6 , 9, Ex. 2 , 10 ; a few times the 
tuff, is attached to the shorter form (tt—), as in srnrarn thou (fern.) 
adjurest us Cant. 6 , 9, Josh. 2, 17, comp. Jer. 2, 27; and with §c'r& 
CPHj'in thou (fem.) hast let us down Josh. 2, 18. 

5. In verbs middle E, the E remains before the suffixes, e. g. 
Ctfeb he puts them on Lev. 10, 4, Tjrjnx he loves thee Dent. 16, 16, 

she loved him 1 Sam. 18, 28. From a verb middle 0, we have 

«*• ■ *» 

VPbr; I have subdued him Ps. 13, 5, with a shortened o in a syllable 
that has lost the tone (§ 44, Rem. 3). 

§ 60. 

IMPERFECT WITH PRONOMINAL SUFFIXES. 

In the forms of the Imperfect Qal, which end with the 
last stem-letter, the vowel 6 of the final syllable is shortened 
•generally to *, simple Sh c wd vocal (—), at times to °, Chdteph - 
qd’me$ (—) Jer. 31, 33 ; but to 6, Qame$-cha{u'ph (—), before 
7|~, DD—, p—. Instead of n:Vi5pn the form *ibppl? a is used 
as 2nd and 3rd person, Cant. 1, 6, Jer. 2, 19, Job 19, 15. The 
forms with A tin demonstrative (§ 58, 4) are very apt to stand 
at the end of the clausS or sentence. 

Rem. 1 . Verbs with Inipf. A (to which belong specially all that 
have a guttural for the 2d or the 3d radical, §§ 64 and 65) retain the 
full A in the Impf. (and also the Imp. § 61, 2 ), and the P&'th&ch , when 
it comes to stand in an open syllable, is lengthened into Qa'mcf , e. g. 
•■rfabn and it put me on Job 29, 14, let them demand it back 

Job 3, 5, and he sent them Josh. 8 , 3, they call upon 

him Ps. 146, 18. 

2 . Occasionally, as exceptions, suffixes with the union-vowel a , 

l Comp. 1 8 am. 1, 6 , Is. 34, 17, Jer. 49, 24, Ruth 3, 6 ; in pause Ez. 
14.15, everywhere, according to Kim chi without Mappiq in the closing l"i, The 
form is found 1 Sam. 18, 28 in pause. 

1 This form is also found as feminine without a suffix in Jer. 49, Ilf 

Es. 87, 7. 
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occur also in the Imperfect, as in Ex. 89, 30; comp. 8, 17, Gen, 

19, 19, 29, 32; even (o from ahu ) Hos. 8, 3: Comp. Ps. 85, 8, etc. 

3. The suffixes are at times appended also to the plural forma in 

T*» e « U e ciwh me Job 19, 2; elsewhere always without a 

union-vowel, as in they shall find me Prov. 1, 28, la. 80,7, 10, 

Jer. 6, 22. 

4. In Pi . the §c'rb of the final syllable, like the Chd'lcm in Qtil, 

becomes Sh'tcd; but before the suffixes 7\— , OD-p, *,r— it is only 
shortened into S e ghb'l , e. g. he will gather thee Deut. 80, 4 (with 

final guttural Gen. 82, 27), more rarely into Cht'req , as 

I will strengthen you Job 16, 5; comp. Ex. 81, 13, Is. 1, 15 

5. In Eiph ., the long % remains, aa in * | 9$ a| Bbr) thou clothest me 
Job 10, 11; after 1 consecutive frequently written defectively e. g. 
OOaVn Gen. 8, 21; and only rarely we meet with forms like 

thou enrichest it Ps. 65, 10, 1 Sam. 17, 25. Comp. § 53, Rem. 4. 

§ 61. 

INFINITIVE, IMPERATIVE, AND PARTICIPLE WITH PRONOMINAL 

SUFFIXES. 

1. The Infinitive of a verb active can be construed with 
an accusative, and then it takes the verbal suffix (i. e. the 
accusative of the personal pronouns), as •'sScjj to kill me; but 
as a noun it can take also the nominal suffix (i. e. the genitive 
of the personal pronoun) as ibCjD my killing (see § 133, 1, 2). 
In either case it usually assumes in Qdl the form bc£, with 
the 6 drawn backward. The syllable which is created thus 
is a slightly closed one, e. g. iDnrD by his writing Jer. 45, 1 
(not inns koth-bd § 21, 2, a); only before 7|—, CD— there is 
a complete closing e. g. ?i2D«D Exocl. 23, 16, Lev. 23, 39, if 
the throwing back of the vowel is not omitted altogether 
(v. Rem. 2). Comp, the segholate nouns of the form bcp, 
with which bbjj is closely related, § 84 a, I. 1, a, and § 93, 
Parad. I. 

Rem. 1. The Inf. of the form 3rd becomes with suffixes 
Gen. 19, 33, instead of tnDyD, a attenuated to *. 

2. Before 7j—, cz—, ",D—, forms are found which depart from 
the analogy of segholate nouns, e. g. ci-dn your eating Gen. 8, 5 
thy standing Obad. 11; but this analogy is followed in CD~3J? your 
harvesting Lev. 19, 9 (restoring orig. u), and CDDXD (mo-fo'-kh&ni) yotut 
contemning Is. 30, 12. In the infinitive of the Piel the e bef* tlieSuflfc 
Sj-j-, CD—ID—is changed into S e ghbl e.g. ^3? Ex.4,10, or attenuated 
into i e. g. crj‘D Is. 1, 15 (v. § 60, 4). 
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2. The leading form of the Imperative in Qal (btjp) takes 

the suffixes in the same form as the Infinitive . In (pro¬ 
nounced qolflPni) the Sh'wd is very slightly heard, hence we 
have e. g. rodh'phe'ni, without Daghesh in the to (§ 21 , 

2 , a). The forms ‘ibpp, *)bpp, which are not presented in the 
Paradigm, suffer no change. For the fem. njb’rip the mascu¬ 
line form *ibt:p is used, as in the Imperfect.—In the verbs 
that form the Imperative with A (to which belong especially 
those that have a guttural in the 2d or 3d radical, §§ 64 and 
65), as in nbtD, the A remains before the suffixes but i 9 
lengthened into Qa’mef, because it comes to stand in an open 
syllable (just as in the Impf. A, § 60, Rem. 1 ), e. g. *»:nb w 
send thou me Is. 6 , 8 , •': 5 nsi prove thou me Ps. 26, 2 . 

call thou me Ps. 50, 15, D Gen. 23, 8 . W12 Amos 9, i 
is abnormal (for with toneless dm as in the perf . after 

3d singular fem. § 29, 3 b. In the Imp. of Hiph'il, not the 
form bppn, but b**ppn is used (i on account of the open syllable); 
e. g. ^nn'npn offer it Mai. 1 , 8 . 

3. The Participles shorten their vowels in the same way 

as nouns of the like form do, e. g. bpp, ip“r\ etc. On 
the contrary before the Sh e wa mobile spx* etc., or by sharpen¬ 
ing qa 7 * Exod. 23, 4, 2 K. 22 , 20 ; from bppp is fortned 

*jbtDpp etc. (by sharpening e into i, Is. 52, 12 ). 

On the difference between (mg killing one) and (killing 

me) aee S 116. 

n. THE WEAK VERB.* 

A. VERBS WITH GUTTURALS. 

§ ^ 2 . 

Paradigms D. E. F. 

Verbs which have a guttural for one of the fhreo stem- 
letters deviate from the strong verb, according to the general 
rules in § 22 . These deviations do not change the stem con¬ 
sonants and therefore can only in part be taken for actual 

1 See the general view of the classes of verba, in f 4L 
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weakness, as in the omission of the doubling (by DaghPsh 
forle y § G3, 4 and § G4, 3), on the other hand, a few original 
elements have been preserved in guttural stems whilst they 
have degenerated in the regular strong verb. For instance 
in forms like * 7 brn (§ 63, 2), the original d of the preformative 
is kept (§ 47, 2), which is weakened into t in the so-called 
strong verb, as in bb]>\ Of course the K and n come into 
account here only when they retain their power as consonants, 
and are not substitutes for vowels as the ^ in a part of the 
verbs tf"s, §G 8 , as well as in some k"? §73, Rem. 4 and in all 
tf'b § 74. In all these cases the is originally a full con¬ 
sonant, while n in verbs n"b was never anything else but a 
vowel letter, comp. § 75. The real consonant n at the end 
of the word is known by the Mappiq —but the n shares only 
partially in these anomalies (§ 22, 5). For more convenient 
representation, we distinguish the three cases in which the 
guttural stands first, second, or third in the stem. The three 
Paradigms, D, E and F, where only those conjugations are 
omitted which are wholly regular, exhibit the inflections, 
which are more fully explained in the following sections 
(G3-65). 


§ 63. 

VERB3 PE (B) GUTTURAL. 

E. g. “TQ3 to stand. Paradigm D. 

The deviations here from the regular verb may be reduced 
to the following particulars:— 

1 . When the first stem-letter, at the beginning of the 
word, would regularly have a simple Sh e rvd (bbp, cnbt2j:), it 
takes here always a composite Sh e tva (Cha{eph § 10,2, § 22, 3); 
e. g. Inf. ^b? to stand, bitf to eat, Perf. DrHry, crurnn from 

to be inclined; for cf. § 22, 4, Rem. 2, a. 

2 . When a preformative is pi need before a guttural, they 
either form together a closed syllable, or the vowel of the 
preformative appears again ns Chdteph under the guttural. 
In both cases a double formation may again be distinguished 
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according as the original a remains or is attenuated into I. 
Examples a) for closed syllables with the original vowel of 
the preformative: btarr, etc. (and thus mostly 

with initial n in Impf. Qal, sometimes with forms repeating a 
as Chateph under the guttural e. g. libr£ etc.); the same in 
the impf. Hxplixl “ron? etc. Very rarely the original d is 
found in a closed syllable under the preform . D of the Perf. 
Aiptial: raan? Gen. 31, 27; comp. 1 Sam. 19, 2, Jos. 2, 16; 
on the other hand a occurs very frequently under the pre¬ 
formative followed by Chateph Pa'thdche.g. ntoretc. likewise in 
the Particip. fiy: Ps. 89, 8 etc. b) slightly closed, with Chateph 
after the original vowel: D'br^, (and so almost always 

with p and n in Impf. Qal and HipJiil; “TttP in Hoplidl). — 
The i attenuated from a is almost always changed before 
gutturals into S e ghdl (comp, however Rem. 5); this S e ghdl 
appears partly c) in closed syllables e. g. fltern, ‘in*?, 
Ifsrn, ntTfcO and so almost always in the Impf. Qal with d in the 
2d syllable (comp, however Rem. 2); in JSiph. e. g. 5jjsn: etc., 
in Hiph . n^cnn etc., and partly d) slightly closed, followed 
by Chateph S'ghbl e. g. Cjcao, vjtorP in Impf. Qal (however never 
with y); TWn Hiph. 1553 Niphal. 

Rem. In connection with the above examples the following remarks 
may be made: 1) The forms with the closed syllable (the so-called “hard 
combination” a) and e)) occur frequently in the verb by the side of 
forms with slightly closed syllables (the so-called “soft combinations” 
b) and d)). 2) In the 1. sing. Impf. Qal the preformative Aleph re¬ 
ceives continually —, whether in the slightly or firmly closed syllables. 
8) The removal of the tone towards the end causes frequently a change 
of the Fd'hdch of the preformative into S*ghol and vice versa, e. g. 
Ira??, but 3. sing. fem. nrisra; rib>£, but ■’BCxn; but dfi*TO 3£ etc, 

and thus almost always with the change of the Chateph S e ghol group 
into the lighter Chateph Pdlhdch group, whenever the tone is removed 
one place farther back (comp. § 27. Rem. 5). 4) In all these examples 
cited above S 9 ghdl may also be considered as a modulation of the 
original short PWhdch. In this case all the formations of the verba 
primac gutturalis (Pe guttural verbs) would be based on a restoration 
of the original vowel of the preformative9. Compare however the same 
change from % to 2 in the Imper. (Rem. 1). 

3. When in forms like the vowel of the final 

-r - -rr: 

•syllable is changed into simple Sh'iva vocal, on account of the 
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accession of one of the afforraatives (% n— # i, then the 
composite Sh*wd of the guttural changes to the corresponding 
short vowel, as nbT?, plur. (sound ya-am e -dhtt)i rQIPJ 

she is forsaken. But here also there exists a harder form 
besides, as they take a pledge (also *lpTn; as well 

as ! )pTn*» they are strong. Compare in general § 22, 4, § 28, 3. 

4. In the Inf., imp. and Impf. of Niph., where the first 
stem-letter would regularly be doubled (bE£P, bcjp), the 
doubling is always omitted, and the vowel of the preforma- 
tive is lengthened into §ere, as for TOp (§ 22, 1). 

REMARKS. 

L On Qdl. 

1. In verbs the Inf. constr. and Imp. take (—) under the first 

letter (according to § 22, 4, Rem. 2); hence "Tlx gird thou Job 38, 3, 
Sny love thou Hos. 3, 1, bbx to eat, with a prefix thab, The (—) 

is found also at times, as in Inf. thst 1 K. 6, 6; e. g. ©stn bbxa Num. 
80, 10. 

Also in the other forms of the Imp., the guttural often exerts its 
Influence upon the vowel, which it changes to S e ghol, as "’Brn strip 
thyself Is. 47, 2, (for Tpr, w. n cohort.) set thyself Job 33, 5; 

especially when the second radical also is a guttural, as Ps. 31, 
24. Pat hath occurs in *njnn pledge him Prov. 80, 16, and perhaps Ps. 
0, 14 e»3:pn). 

2. The Imperfect A , as the Paradigm shows, has regularly under 

the first two letters ———j by those verbs which are at the same 
time ; and with the hard combination-as b’lTP he ceases, 

IT * I- 

E3rn he is wise. This is true likewise of some verbs ik Guttural, 
which are also verbs rt"b, as njTTj he sees, he divides , but some 

are like rte* rt?H^. The pointing ——— is found even in verbs 

Iwpf. 0, but less frequently, as he collects , S)toPJ he lays bare. 

The form and she loves Ez. 83, 5, stands quite by itself.—In these 

forms the pointing ——— is frequently shortened to ——- (according 
to § 27, Rem, 5), as 1050 he binds, plur. with suffix *nsntst?, also “lEn?, 
The form CpjJ, Ps. 7, 6, which according to Kimchi is a mixed 
form derived from the Qal (q*n^) and Pi. (C]W), can be considered only 
as a further change from C)TVj (comp. § 64. Rem. 3 pH2T); Ex. 8, 

23 is similar. 


II. On Hiptitl and Htfph&l. 

8. The above-named (Rem. 2) shortening of ——— to ——— occurs 
here also in the Perf. Hiph. after Waio consec.; i. e. after the throwing 
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forward of the tone, as Pnrrr thou didst set t but with the Wdw 
and thou shall set Num. 3, 6, 8, 13, 27, 19; ''Pn^rn, but ■vrnrn'i Jer. 
18, 14, Ez. 20, 37. 

4. In the Pet/, of Hiph., ——— is sometimes changed into —-, 

and — — into ——j- in Hoph., by lengthening the short vowel, under 
the influence of the Methtg, e. g. I^irn thou leddest over Josh. 7, 7, 
hbrn he brings up Hab. 1, 15; nV?h Judg 6, 28, Nah. 2, 8. On an other 
case of this kind (nrrT) see § 64. 2. Something similar occurs with 
noons of the so-called Segholate forms after qdtl comp. § 93. 

III. In General, 

5. In the verbs ivfi to be and rrn to live the guttural is almost 
wholly without influence in combination with the preformative; thus 
the Impf. Qdl nvn and Piw Niph. f"rnp; only in Perf. Hiph. njnn 
(2. plur, cnnrn* Jos. 2, 13). Where initial n and n should have vocal 
8h € wd this is always replaced by Chateph S e ghbl e. g. fi^n, n*pn, 

(except in 2. sing. fern, of the Impf, Qdl: *'Vi Gen. 24, 60 
Ez. 10, 6 and in Inf, or'rn Jos. 5, 8); after the prefixes \ n, 3, \ 
however, the Chat. S € ghol becomes Sh e tca and the prefix takes t, as 
elsewhere before strong consonants with Sh e wa ; therefore in Perf. Qdl 
Dr^rn, Imper. W, Inf. nvnb, n'rna etc. The only exception is the 
2. masc. of the Imper. after Wdw: n;rj Gen. 12, 2, rrrr Gen. 20, 7. 

6. On verbs k'b in wliich the K loses its consonant sound and is 
resolved into a vowel, see § 68. 


§ 64. 

VERBS 'A'YlN ('S) GUTTURAL. 

E. g. anti to slaughter. Paradigm E. 

The deviations from the strong verb are less important 
in this class, 1 and are mainly as follows:— 

1 . Where a simple Sh'tva is required, the guttural takes, 
nearly without exception, a composite Sh e wd, viz. the Chatefph• 
Pi thdch (—); e. g. Perf . TOHlg, Impf. TOnth, Imp . Niph. nunirn. 
In the Imp. Qdl before the afformatives *> and 1 the original 
Pi thdch occurs in the 1st syllable and is followed by Chateph• 


t HdptiaX, which is not exhibited in the Paradigm, is inflected like Qll: 
Hiph' il is regular. 
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Pathach, the syllable being only slightly closed ; but in Wfi} 
the preference of the fit for &gh6'l has caused the change from 
a to $ and in *nrrd Job 6, 22 the i remains before a hard 
guttural. 

So in the Inf\ Qal w. suf. as in Is. 9, 6 PH3JO to support it (but ^5? 

thy marching Judg. 5, 4) and in the fem. form (§ 45, 2 h ) l"OHK 

to love, rcx*n to languish .— 

2. As the preference of the gutturals for the A sound 

has generally less influence on the following than on the 
preceding vowel (§ 22, 2), so not only is the Cholem in Inf. 
Qal caino, ohs$ retained, but also, for the most part, the Se'r6 
in Impf. Niph. and PL oni* he fights, tsnp he comforts, and 
even the more feeble S’ghS'l (after Wdw consecutive tanWn. 
But in the Impf. and Imp. of Qal , the last syllable generally 
takes (-), through the influence of the guttural even in 
transitive verbs, e. g. tarrar?; prt, prn; ■to* (seldom 
like ©hr?, ihan), with svff. in the Imp. •'Sana, , in the 

Impf. ; with the 6 in Imper. Qal is found only is? 2 Sam. 

13, 17; Vnx Ex. 4, 4, 2 Sara. 2, 21 fem. •’mj Ruth 3,15 (so 
according to Kimchi in the Wurzelwtirterb. with the unusual 
echo of the expelled 6 as Chateph-Qames; on the other hand 
in pi. regularly tinx) ; -ir© Judges 19, 8 (according to Kimchi 
*urp 19, 5 can only be read fad with the abnormal lengthening 
for i?©) ; finally, here also belongs ncrt instead of rrojt Num. 
23, 7 v. § 63,4. Just as rare are the Imp. med. gut. with 6 as 
chr, ihfi£ comp. Is. 27, 4, Ez. 16, 33 and also in the Perf. Pi., 
Pathach occurs more frequently than in the strong verb, as 
on; to comfort. 

3. In Pi., Pu. and Hithp ., the Daghesh forte is inadmissi¬ 

ble in the middle-stem letter; but, in the greater number of 
examples, particularly before fi, n, and the preceding 
vowel remains short, the guttural having Daghe 4 sh forte im- 
plidtum (see § 22, 1) ; e. g. Pi. pnto, Inf. pnto to sport , Pu. 
prn to be washed , Hitph. Imper. finish cleanse yourselves. The 
complete mission of the doubling and therefore the lengthen¬ 
ing of the preceding vowel occurs continually only with i 
e. g. to bless , Impf. Sfta 1 ; Pual ‘Jpa; before fit it occurs 
regularly in the stems lam, "ms and in the Hithpdfe'ls 
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of nan and rwtf; on the other hand « is virtually doubled 
in the Perfects 5)60 (once in Impf. Jer. 29, 23) to commit 
adultery , yao to despise (twice besides in the participle Is. 60, 
14, Jer. 23, 17), to abhor Lam. 2, 7 (also nrrpg Ps. 89, 40) 
and isnb Ps. 109, 10; furthermore in *the infinitive Eccl. 
2, 20 according to the best reading; in the Pa at *an Job 33, 
21 the « should be written with Daghe sh forte , according to 
the correct Massora. 

Rem. 1. In the verb bfit® to ash , beg some forms of the Perfect QjSl 
seem to have been based upon a secondary form Med. E. (acc. to Kimchi t 
see also Davies' Heb. Lex.), comp, Gen. 32,18, Judg. 4, 20, 

Fb. 137,3, l Sam. 12,13,25,5, Job 21, 29, ttrobatiri Judg. 13, 6, 

1 Sam. 1, 20 (also Hiph. tIT’nbxor; 1 Sam. 1, 28). Compare however 
similar cases (attenuation of an original a) § G9, Rem. 4 and especially 
§ 44, Rem. 2. In the three first cases the l (attenuated from a) would be 
lengthened into e (before the tone); in the three following cases t would 
be changed into £ 

2. In Pi. and Hithp ., the tone is sometimes drawn back upon the 
penultima, and the Sere of the final syllable shortened to S e ghol y viz.— 
a) Before a word of one syllable (according to § 29, 3. V) as 0*5 rnob 
in order to serve there Deut. 17, 12; even with virtual doubling of the 
gutt. Gen. 30, 14, Job 8, 18.— b) After Wdw consecutive , as ^3^ and 
he blessed Gen. 1, 22,D'jjn and lie drove out Ex. 10, 11. 

3. The following are rare anomalies: in the Impf Qdl pH3£ Gen. 

21, 6 (elsewhere pnxn etc., in pause pHS*?, comp. § G3, Rem. 2) ; *inKJ 
Gen. 32, 5 (for ; in the Perf. of Pi. : they delay Jud. 6, 28, 

for ; and the similar form Worn she conceived me Ps. 61, 7, for 

finally in the Imper. Iliph. pn^H Job 13,21 ahd Ps. 89, 24, 
in both cases not without the influence of the closing consonant, and 
at the same time with the preference of Pdthdch in pause (as a clearer 
and sharper sound). 

4. A few examples where the fit, as a middle guttural, loses 
entirely its consonant sound and is resolved into a vowel, will be found 
In § 73, Rem. 4. 


§ 65. 

VERBS LAMEDH ('i) GUTTURAL. 

E. p. fifed to send. Paradigm F. 

1. According to § 22, 2, a and b, when the last syllable 
has a vowel which is heterogeneous to the guttural (i. e. not 
an A sound) we distinguish two cases, viz., either the regular 
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vowel of the final syllable remains, and the guttural takes 
Pa'thach furtive, or the full vowel Pclthach takes its place. 
The particulars are as follows:— 

а) The strong unchangeable vowels i, \ (§ 25, 1), are 
always retained; hence Inf absol. Qal nib©, Part, pass . 
TTibtD ; Iliph. mb ©n, Impf mb©?, Part. mb©?/ So also the 
d, though less firm, is retained in the Inf constr. rib©, 
(comp, however in close connection with the substantive 
nb© Is. 58, 9 and Num. 20, 3). 

б) Instead of the o in the Impf. and Imp. of Qal we have d, 
either through the influence of the guttural (comp, the 
remainder of the o sound in nj©EK Is. 27, 4) or because 
the Pd'thach was the original vowel, thus: nb© 1 ;, nb©. 
With suff. ?nb©?, ?nb©, see § 60, Rem. 1. 

e) Where Sere is the regular vowel of the last syllable, 
the forms with e m and a are both employed, but usage 
generally makes a distinction. Thus— 

In the Part. Qal and Pi. the only predominant form is 
end the full P&'th&ch appears only in the constr. state nb®, n*®c. 

In the Impf. and Inf. Niph. f and in the Perf. Inf. and Impf. Pi n 
the shorter form with (—) usually stands at the beginning and in 
the middle of a sentence, the one with (——- ) at the end, and in 
pause; e. g. it is diminished Num. 27, 4, comp. 30, 3; 
he cleaves Hab. 3, 9, comp. Tijn? Ez. 18, 11, to swallow Hab. 1, 13, 
Num. 4, 20 with 5*3 Lam. 2, 8. It may further be observed, that 
the Inf. absol. retains tfe'rZ, but the Inf. constr. loses it, e. g. r\v 
Deut. 22, 7, 1 K. 11, 22, else to send . Outside of the pause there 

is found H2T? Hab. 1, 16 and even fiat*]} 2 K. 18, 4; furthermore in the 
Imper. Pi. rato Ps. 80,4 (with D 9 ch%) : on the other hand in pause 
Ez. 21, 11 as Imper. NiphaL An example of d in Imper. P%el through 
the influence of a closing "I is ""ttns Job 30, 2. 

In Hiph. the shortened forms of the Imp. and Impf. admit only 
(—), e. g. nban prosper thou , and he caused to trust , rtr:p: and 

he caused to sprout. The Inf. absol. takes a* F2JH to make 

high ; but as Inf. constr. also nsin occurs in Job 0, 26. 

2. The guttural here has simple Sh e wd whenever the third 
radical regularly takes it (because it is Sh e wa quiescent, which 
generally remains even under gutturals, § 22, 4), as Pftb 
•»nn5©. But in the 2 fern. Perf a helping-Pd'/AdrcA takes its 
place, as nnb© (§ 28, 4), yet comp. rnj:b 1 K. 14, 3. 
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Tfce softer combination with (-) for (-) occurs only in man 
examples of the 1 plur. Per/, when the tone is thrown forward, as 
we know thee Hos. 8,2, comp. Gen. 26, 2D, Ps. 44,18, 2 Saqj. 21, 
18; and also before the suffixes D2, ^3, as / will send thee 

1 Sam. 16,1, Gen. 81, 27, TjJer. 18, T 2. 

On the weak verbs fit b, see especially in § 74. 

R CONTRACTED VERBS. 

§ 66 . 

VERBS 

E. g. tttas to approach. Paradigm H. 

The weakness of initial a consists principally in its sub* 
mitting to Aphceresis in the Inf. constr. and Imper. in a part 
of these verbs (comp. 19, 3, a). On the other hand, the 
assimilation of the a (v. below) cannot really be considered 
as weakness, as the stem still retains three consonants (by 
the doubling of the 2d cons.). More particularly we remark :— 
1 . The Aphceresis of the N&n d) in the Inf. constr. Thie 
occurs only (though not necessarily) with such verbs as have 
a in the second syllable of the Imperf., thus : Imperf. 

Inf. really *§, but always enlarged with n to the Segholate 
form nrt; with Suff. 'tereto Gen. 33, 3 (attenuated from inti|) ; 
with the concurrence of a guttural to touch , Imperf. 

Inf. nri (also ?ia); to plant Inf. rrb (also ?ba). The 
feminine ending in this case serves as a means of artificially 
reestablishing the semblance of a triliterality. (Oil the verb 
TC9 to give v. especially Rem. 3). On the other hand, Aphceresis 
does not take place with verbs which have d in the Imperf 
e. g. bw to fatly Imperf. Vd% Inf. Vds, with Suff. ftoj also 
(which originated from *6 m). — &) In the Imper. Here 

the dropping of the Nun takes place everywhere in verbs 
with a in the Imperf , e. g. Imper. ra (frequently with 
paragog. dh ntfi, before Mdqqe'pli also isa Gen. 19, 9), "’t?* etc. 
however also with 6 Ruth 2, 14, and 2 Cliron. 29, 31; 
in both cases outside of the pause. With Nun preserved is 
found only ana 2 Kings 4, 24 (Jrnpf. an^ without the assimi- 
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lation of the Nun; comp, also of verbs rfb which are at the 
same time ffi: Ez. 32, 18, pp: Gen. 32, 34). Here also 

Aphceresis does not take place with verbs which have 6 in the 
Imperf, e. g. ■■&:, etc. 

2. Whenever Nun stands at the end of a syllable after a 
preformatite, it assimilates itself to the following stem-letter 
(§ 19, 2, a) ; viz., a ) in the Impf Qal , e. g. hb? for Vor he 
will fall , tf|? for cm?, *jn? for in:? he will give (the Impf O, as 
in the strong verb, being usual, the Impf E only in this 
example) ; l — b ) in the Perf Niph ., e. g. cm for cm:;— c ) in 
the whole of Hiph. and Hopli. (which here has always Qibbits, 
according to § 9, 9, 2), e. g. «5nn, can, for c-»mp, «5mp. 

The other forms are all quite regular, e.g. Perf , Inf 
absol. , ParL QoY, all Pi el, Pual, etc. Only the irregular 
conjugations are given in the Paradigm H. 

The characteristic of these verbs in all forms which begin with a 
formative letter, is the Ddgh&sh forth following it in the second radical. 
Such forms, however, appear also in some verbs (§ 71) and even in 
verbs 9 T (§ 67,5). The Inf PC& and the Imp. fc5§, also (Gen. 19, 9) 
and TO, coincide with those of verbs ""fi (§ 69).—On np?, Pp, nnjb 
(from Ppb to take), see below in Rem. 2. — D*ip? is Impf. Niph . of cap, 
and so in all weak verbs TP (§ 72, 4.)—Also p&a (Ps. 139, 8) is not 
from pOJ, but contracted from pbOR from to ascend (see § 19, 2, 
Rm.) 

Rem. 1. The instances are comparatively few in which the forms 
retain their Nun, before a firm consonant, e.g. Impf. ^b:? he keeps 
Jer. 3, 5 (elsewhere *ib?), of the pausal form is always 
outside of the pause S"flt? Prov. 20, 28); in the same way the N&n 
is retained with the pause in Ps. 61, 8, 140, 2, 5, Prov. 2, 11. In 
Niph. this never occurs and very seldom in Hiph. and Hoph., as ?pR:P 
to melt Ez. 22, 20, *ipFI3P they are cut off Judg. 20, 31. It regularly 
occurs, however, in all verbs which have a guttural for their second 
stem-letter, as hr:? he will possess. In these verbs the N&n only rarely 
falls away, as PP? for Pl?«? he will descend ; Niph. DP: for DPM he has 
comforted himself. 

2. Like the Nun of these verbs (§ 19, 2), the b of the verb PJ3& (to 
take) is also treated. Hence Impf. Qal Pp?, Imp. PJ? in pause and be- 

1 Tho Impf. A. (C&?) is given in the Paradigm, simply because it is the 
lctunl form in C5:. 
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fore stiff. paragog. ■'njy etc. (comp, however also Ex. 20, U 
Ez. 87, 16. Prov. 20, 16. •'Hpb l K. 17, 11); Inf. constr. rnp (w. suft 
■*P1T£), Hoph. Impf. n^, but Ntplitil is always 

3. The above mentioned verb irD to give furnishes the only example 
of an Imperf. with e 0;rn for •,n3'?); corresponding to which also we 
have the Intper. or (very frequently) hjfl, before Maqqeph —,P, fern. 
“»2D etc. This much used verb has this farther peculiarity that the 
third radical (the final Kiln) is assimilated, as * , r.P3 for Pin3 for 

Pi:pj (very frequently nprD as a kind of orthographical compensation for 
the assimilated 3); NtpJial Perf. CHP: Lev. 20,25.—Also in the Inf. constr . 
Qdl the groundform P3H has not been enlarged into P:n (comp, not from 
C;3) but contracted into PP, and this was afterward lengthened into 
nn when the Daghe'sh fortl was dropped v. § 20, 3, a; therefore with 
the suffixes *W), inn etc. (before Maqqeph with the prefix ^«=*nnb e. g. 
Exod. 8, 21, but also elsewhere in close connection e.g. Gen. 16, 7; also 
the strong formation of the In fin. constr. in Num. 20, 21 and “*,np 
Gen. 88, 9.) In other stems, the 3 as third radical is retained, 

^FirjrT. Upon the entirely anomalous Aphaeresis of the Ndn with * 
strong vowel in nFJj) for nrj 2 Sam. 22, 41 comp, § 19, 3, a* 


§ 67. 

VERBS *A'YlN DOUBLED (S'*). 

E. g. 320 to surround. Paradigm O. 

1 . The chief peculiarities of this verb lie in the fact that 
both of the original stem consonants, in all forms where in 
their strong form they would be separated from each other 
only by a short vowel, can become consolidated into one 
double consonant. On the necessary recession of the vowel in 
contraction see No. 2, e. g. ’Qb (orig. form sdbdbA) for ! Q2D» 
30 for 330 ; CH for CDH (in Parad. G as well as in the 
examples below, 30 represents the 3d masc. sing. Perf. only 
for sake of analogy). 

2 . The monosyllabic stem thus obtained takes, through¬ 
out, the vowel which the full form would have had in its 
second syllable, because that serves to characterise the form 
(§ 43, Rem. 1), e. g. Perf. 30 for 300; H30 for H330 (both 
from the original sabhabhath ), Inf. 30 for 3ho; Iliph. 3cnfor 
330H (comp. No. 6). 

3. The Daghe'sh forte, which, after this contraction, 
properly belongs throughout to the final stem-letter, is ex- 
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eluded from it (§ 20, 3, 0 ), except when formative additions 
are made at the end, as *iap, *ec, Impf. *00?, but not 30, 30. 

4. When the afformative begins with a consonant (:, r), 
a vowel is inserted before it, in order to render audible the 
Daghe'sh of the final stem-letter 1 (§ 20, 3, r, Rem.), which 
vowel in the Perf. is i, in the Imp. and Impf. e. g. riao, 
*Ciso, Impf. npicri (for sabbrta, sabb-nu % t*$obb-na). 

5. The preformatives of Impf. Qdl, Perf. of Aiph., Iliph. 
and JInph., which in consequence of the contraction stand in 
a simple syllable (3CP instead of aria* 1 ), take, instead of the 
short vowel of the regular form, the corresponding long one 
(according to § 27, 2, a ), e. g. Impf. Iliph. 30? for 330% 
Imper. apn for 320H etc. Where the preformatives now have 
I, either the original u (which was attenuated into f) is restored 
and lengthened e. g. ab? in Impf. Qal from originat 3*30% or 
the i itself is lengthened into e e. g. apn Perf. Hiph. for aaon 
(see further details in No. G). This lengthened vowel can be 
retained however only before the tone (except the t) of the 
Hophal lengthened from u ac’in for aapn); by the removal 
of the tone, the vowel, according to § 27, 3, becomes ne¬ 
cessarily Sh'rvd (under fct and n composite Sh e wd) e. g. acn 
but npacn ; aci? but roapn; iliph. Perf. inaon etc. 

KB. There is still another inorto (the common one in Aramaic) of 
constructing these forms, which supplies a Daghesh in the first radical 
in place of doubling the third (comp. § 19, 2, Rem.); e. g. Impf. Qdl 
3b? for 222% Impf. Iliph. CP* for ccr*, Hoph. ns’j for rr.2\, These 
forms do not usually take Daghesh in the final letter on receiving an 
accession, as they bow thcmeslves (from TTp), and they smote 
(from PP2), perhaps because the doubling makes the stem triliteral; 


1 No satisfactory explanation for these separating vowels has been given 
as yet. As in none of these forms it could be said that the original vowel 
liad returned, thcro remains simply the supposition that a really new vowel 
has been inserted as an expedient for pronunciation. Rodiger refers to the 
analogy of the verbs frt in forms like r^|, but this is not satis¬ 

factory becauso thcro tho tone vowel has not arisen anew but existed already. 
But Rodiger was light in reminding us of the analogy of the vulgar Arabic 
which for the written Arabic madadta , madadti, madadtu uses the forms 
fiiaddtt, madditi, maddit and even madddt. The latter form also indicate that 
the 6 in the Fcrf. of verbs has also beer, derived from an original 4. 
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bnt- see also Judg. 18, 23, Job. 4, 20. To tlie same category 
apparently belongs the stronger form n:Vkn they mil tinkle (from Wx) 
Jer. 19, 3. On the other hand Wrn (for Won ice perished ) Jer. 44, 18 
follows the analogy of verbs Vs (comp. Wag from enp). On Niph. sea 
Bern. 5. 

6 . The restoration of original Towels mentioned in No. 5 
occurs a) in the Preformatives of the Imperf. Qal. 3 b " 1 from 
aho? (comp. § 47, 2; 63, 2 and for verbs 5 "y § 72); b) in the 
Perf. Niph. 305 from 2305 (§ 51, 1) as well as in Impf. a©l 
trom 33 D h (comp, on a in the final syllable of strong imper- 
tects Niphal § 51, Rem. 2); c) in the Hoph. ao’in from 22 on, 
hnpf. 3 cn from 33CP etc.—On the contrary the attenu¬ 
ated vowel i underlies the intransitive lmpf. Qal with a 
in the second syllable e. g. for Tffi (see Rem. 3 ). The 
lengthening of the original a (-io;>) would lead to mistaking 
it for the 3d sing, perf.; also in the preformative of the Hip Ail 
aon from aaon (groundform aaon § 53, 1). In the same 
way we have the underlying 1 in the 2 d syllable, which, 
attenuated from original <?, is in strong verbs abnormally 
lengthened into i (§ 53, 1). The e, lengthened from i is of 
course only tonclong, therefore ^liaon outside of the tone 
before Daghe'sh forte. (On the return of the original a in 
the 2 d syllable comp. Rem. 6 .) 

7. The tone has this peculiarity, that usually it is not 

thrown forward upon the afformatives beginning with a vowel 
(n—, •*- 7 , § 40, 2), but remains before them on the stem- 

syllable, e. g. 3d sing. fem. Impf. nnr, pause nrh; with n and 
gutturals rni (for rnt?) nn© Ps. 44, 26; with \ consec. how¬ 
ever Is. 6 , 12 . In the 3d pi. perf. the accent varies; be¬ 
sides sfrr, v© is found also *i$j 5 , *in© (Hab. 3, 6 ) etc., but 
in pause ipn, W£n etc. and, vice versa in perf. conscc. *1371 etc. 
(comp, however ran*! Jer. 44, 12 before the tone syllable). 
The tone remains likewise on the stem syllable in Imperf. Qal 
in ’' 2 CP, nso; Hiph. **3CP, ^> 20 ^ (Perf. Hiph. nscn, nabr) etc. 
In the forms with separating vowels, the tone is removed to 
these vowels e. g. rriao, nPSCPi etc. (excepting before tho 
always accented ending on and ]p in the Perfect). This removal 

11 * 
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of the tone naturally causes the shortening of the merely 
tone-long vowels e and 6 into i and u (6 v. Rem. 2), therefore 
riapn from sen, npsen from sc? (on the dropping of the 
vowel of the preformative v. above No. 5). 1 

8. In numerous verbs of this class, instead of Pi., Pu. 
and IJitlip. there is found with the same sense the less usual 
conjugation Poe'l (§ 55, 1), with its passive (Poa't) and re¬ 
flexive ( Hithpoe'l), e. g. bbi* to treat ill , pass, bbi*, reflex. 
bbirrn (from bby); in some is found also Pilpe'l (§ 55, 4), as 
bsb? to roll, babsnn to roll one's self (from bba), Pilp. TWTtD 
to caress, with its pass. (Ptilp&'l) to be caressed, and 

reflex. (Hithp&lp&'l) to delight oneself Ps. 119, 16 

(from These forms do not suffer contraction any more 

than Pi., Pu. and RithptCel. ForlSHH 2 Sam. 22, 27 cf. Ps. 18,27. 

BEMAEK8. 

L On Q*l. 

1. Id the Perf. are found some examples with Chottm, orig. t» (comp* 
ib?, § 43, 1), as they are high (from Ofc?) Job 84, 24, (from ar?) 
Gen. 49,23; probably also Is. 1, 6 from*V»T. 

2. The Clio 12m of the Inf., Imp. and Impf. (20, 20?) is a changeable 

vowel and written defectively, with a few exceptions, which are found 
especially in the later orthography; e. g. rbb for thb to plunder Est. 8, 
13, 8, 11. It is shortened into QdmZf-chdtGph or QtbbOf, whenever it 
loses the tone, as Inf. (rdn) to rejoice Job 88, 7; with suff. Imp. 
2 d sing. fern. M3 (comp. Rem. 12); Mfn pity me, Impf. with 

Waw consec. 2tj? Judg. 11,18, with suff. he lays them waste 

Prov. 11, 3 in Q c re. In r^jn? Gen. 43, 29. Is. 30, 19 (for ?{5H*J) this 
* is put back under the preformative. In •fcvng Num. 82, 11, 17 
and Mrrnx 22, 6. 23, 7 the suffix of the M— paragogic takes place 
without any other change of the form; one would expect nap, rnac 
Btill more striking is i:2p curse him Num. 23, 13 (for or 'ap). We 
have also 2p for 2^2^ Num. 23, 25 and bd as inf. abs. instead of bSbij 
In Ruth 2, 16. 

3. Examples with final Pathdch in the Inf., Imp. and Impf. (bpj?, 
bpjr), are the following: Inf. 7$ to stoop Jer. 6, 26, Imp. b» roll thou 
Ps, 119, 22, Impf. T?? he is bitter Is. 24, 9, he is soft Is. 7, 4; b^ni 


1 The terminations for gender and number in the Participles take the 
tone, as these are not a part of the verbal inflection, as nijjj, n^u. 
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the teas despised Gen. 16, 4 (bat also with the accent on the preceding 
syllable, e. g. jn^ Gen. 21, 11). In regard to these intransitive imper¬ 
fects comp. No. 6 above. Of imperfects with original u in the 2d syl¬ 
lable there are also found examples of lengthening the U into 2 (in¬ 
stead of o) e. g. vn; Prov. 28, 6; Ps. 91, 6; yn; (from yin) Is. 
42, 4 (even defectively yjvl Eccl. 12,6). An analogy with the verbs 1*7 
is also seen in the infinitive (for “»2) Eccl. 9, 1 ; *ipna Prov. 8, 27 
(comp, t'pjina 8 , 29) for "pna. Examples of the Aramaicising Impf. are 
Ztn (though * 8 a ^° i n use )» he i8 astonished 1 K. 9, 8, they 
are silent Job 29, 21; with d e. g. £*1* lTC* etc. 

4. ' In the Participle occurs the Aramaean form DXid (for 0019) Jer. 
80, 16 in Kthibh (the Q e r6 regards it as a Part . from riOO). 

IL On Nxph'dL 

5. Besides the usual form of the Perf. (309) with Pdthdch and of 
the Part . (m. 30;, f. M|09) with Qamef in 2d syllable, there is still 
another with §erl f, and another with ChoHm (analogous to iipjj, 132, 
£b;, § 43, 1), extending through the whole conjugation; e. g. Perf. ip} 
(also £]?:) it is a light thing Is. 49, 6, nsfej (for nab:) Ez. 26, 2; Part. 
Oa; toasted atcay Nah. 2, 11: with CholZm, sitiS they are rolled together 
Is. 84, 4, comp. 63, 19, 64, 2, Am. 8, 11, Nah. 1, 12; in Impf. 

he is circumcised Gen. 17, 12; m we\ thou shall be laid waste Jer. 
48, 2. Inf. forms with the P&th&ch do not even exist, but those with 
Ifefrb and Chofcm, as Inf. Dan to melt Ps. 68, 3, Inf. absol. ran to be 
plundered Is. 24, 3; in the Imp. only s^an cleanse yourselves Is. 62, 11 
and na^n raise yourselves up Num. 17, 10, Jer. 4, 4 follows the 
analogy of fa verbs (as the imperf. *i£a*3 Gen. 34, 24).—Peculiar 
forms of NIph'&l (with a sharpening of the 1st syllable) occur in £n? it 
was profaned Ez. 25 3 (from ££r), nn? (from "nr) Ps. 69, 4, 102, 4 
(also 1H9 Jer. 6, 29), nr9 fractus est (from PPH) Mai. 2, 5.—In Micah 
8, 4 the Perf. *9TC99, & instead of d as the separating vowel appears to 
be abnormal. 

III. On HipKi'l and Hfiptidl. 

6 . Besides §er& the final syllable has also Pdthdch , especially with 
n and the gutturals, as "irn he made bitter; man to depress; Inf. “On 
to cleanse Jer. 4, 11. But also without a guttural, as pnri he pounded 
small 2 K. 23,15; plur. *2fen l Sam. 6,10; Part. £aa shadowing Ez. 31, 3. 
The e of the 2d syllable may become £ outside the tone e. g. biri 
Gen. 81, 7. Instead of Chafepk Pdthdch there appears before n also 
Pdthdch (with the virtual doubling of the rt) in forms like Phni Is. 9, 3. 

7. In the imperf. the reiracton of the tone and the consequent 
shortening of e into £ occurs not only in the jussive and with Waw 
consecutive (e. g. £9*7 Gen. 29, 10; with final guttural 3nj9 1 K.10,25) 
but also elsewhere e. g. Tjp; he protects Ps. 91, 4. Quite peculiar is jnijj 
Judges 9, 53 with i for fc. 
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8 . Aramaicising form* of Hiph. and Hoph.: =D** Ex. 13, 18, 
and they smote Dent. 1, 44, bnx I trill profane Ez. 89, 7, in Perf. n^b^n 
they despised her Lam. 1, 8.--In Hoph. * 3 ipn they perish Job 24, 24, np"* 
it is smitten Is. 24,12 (plur. Jer. 40, 5), *pnj in pause (Job 19, 23) 
for sprn, also Job 4, 20. 


IV. In General 

9. Verbs 5*3 are very nearly related to verbs (§ 72), as the great 
similarity in their inflection throughout has already shown. In form 
the verbs 5*5 are generally the shorter (comp, 3BJ and B*p*, 3tn and 
D^pn). In some cases they have precisely the same form, e. g. in the 
Impf. consec . of Qdl and Hiph., in Hoph., and in the rare conjugations. 
On account of this relation, they have sometimes borrowed forms from 
each other, e. g. ■pnj for p; he rejoices Prov. 29, 6. 

10. Along with the contracted forms there are found especially in 
certain conjugations and tenses, others which are wholly regular; e. g. 
Perf. Qdl 3=9 1 Sam. 7, 16, *3=0 Josh. 6, 15, n :*330 Ps. 18, 6, *T1TO and 

they bow doxon , TT^ to plunder Ez. 29, 19, plur. *Tja Josh. 8, 27, 
■CJT3 Deut. 2, 35 (also *3**5 in 8, 7); Inf. 3=0 and 30; Infin . after b: 
•rncb Jer. 47, 4, tub Gen. 81, 19 (also Tib 88, 13); with suffix D=::nb 
Is. 80, 18 and of the same form 'J3n with the vowel shifted back and 
at the same time inflected F33Hb Ps. 102, 14; Imper . *Trtf Jer. 49, 28; 
Imperf. nvn Nahum. 8, 7 (Ps. 68, 13, Gen. 81, 40) from TO: the strong 
form was after the assimilation of the Ndn quite necessary. On the 
other hand DTT2T Jer. 6, 6 for is anomalous; the contracted con¬ 
sonants have been afterwards dissevered by the insertion of a vocal 
8h 9 xcd. Compare also y.n? he is gracious Amos 6, 15, else *jn*, In Niph . 
33^ Job 11, 12. Hiph. pnn, Impf. psn? he will rejoice (which in Hiph. 
is never contracted); Part. 0 "X ’=3 astonished Ez. 8, 15. That the full 
form has a certain emphasis is seen from its frequent use in pause, 
as in ■':'==="=$ ■'"=0 in Ts. 118, 11) (compare Btnb Is. 47, 14 (perh. 
for Bsnb) for their warming.) 

11. ’ We have seen above (No. 5 Rem.), that in the Impf. of forms 

resembling the Aramaic form, the Daghesh of the third radical, together 
with the preceding vowel, is omitted before afformatives, which however 
take the tone, as The same omission occurs also in other form9 

at times, as in Perf. Qdl *3=p for Wan Num. 17, 28 (Jer. 44, 18); Im¬ 
perf. m£: 1 Sam. 14, 36 (n— paragog. without influence on the form, 
conip. Rem. 2); sometimes even the strong vowel becomes Sh e tcd: n$=: 
Gen. 11, 7 for nb’=3 we will confound (Cohortative from bba); *=t* for 

Gen. 11, 6 they will devise; Perf. Niph . ni03 for nip: Ez. 41, 7, 
tnbp: for crbpp Gen. 17, 11 (from bbr=b*3 to circumcise); comp. Is. 
19, 3, Jer. 8, 14. Without Daghesh. but with the accented full vowel: 
rbrn for nbrn Judg. 16, io mjn for n*rn Prov. 7, 13, (comp. Cant 
8, 11; 7, 13); very striking is Jer. 49, 37 (for hachtat-tt) fr. rWJ. 
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12. Examples of the throwing forward of the tone upon the afforma- 
lives (see in this section No. 7, above, page 163) are a) in the Perfect CP 
(multi sunt) Ps. 3, 2, 104, 24, Jer. 5, 6, 1 Sam. 25, 10; *3^ [they are soft) 
Ps. 55, 22, [they are swift) Jer. 4, 13, Hab. 1, 8, [they are pure) Job 

25, 15, 25, 5; as a kindred form to \T\W [Y'J? comp. § 72, Rem. 8) appears 
Ps. 73, 9, for which is found Ps. 49, 15;— h) in the Imperative 
{demanding in excited tone) as in [rejoice aloud!) Is. 54, 1, Zeph. 3, 14, 

Zach. 2, 14, Is. 44, 23, 49, 13, Jer. 31, 7 (on the other hand 'iS wail! 
Lamentations 2, 19) UH celebrate (thy festivals) Nahum 2, 1, Jer. 7,29. On 
the sharpening of the tone- long vowels o and e into ii [ti) and l before 
Dagheshforte see No. 7 in this section, page 164.—On the transformation 
of the vowels of the preformatives into Sh*wa whenever they no longer 
stand before the tone syllable, see No. 5 in this section, page 162. 


C WEAKEST VERBS (VERBA QUIESCENTIA). 

§ 68 . 

VERBS NT). 

33. g. to eat . Paradigm L 

So far as the fct is treated as a consonant and a guttural, 
these verbs have all the properties of verbs Pe Guttural, ex¬ 
hibited in § 63. But here we regard them only in so far as 
the K quiesces, i. e. loses its consonant sound, and is blended 
with the foregoing originally short vowel, into a long one, 
which chiefly happens in the Impf. Qal of only a few very 
common verbs and forms, much modified by constant use. 
The following are the particulars:— 

1. In the Impf. Qal of five verbs (viz. *738 to perish, Pi3i$ 
to he willing, blJJ to eat, to satj, nrK to hake) the g always 
quiesces in a long 6 ( Chdlem ), as ‘inao. Iu some others, the 
other form in which it retains its power as a consonant is 
also in use, as Tna*'’ and ThiP he takes hold; qoi (v. Rem. 2), 
also 5|Ci£- (So now in the vulgar Arabic of Palestine ydkul 
(he eats) becomes ydkul) The 6 in this case is but a cor¬ 
ruption of the vowel d (§ 9, 10, 2), which is itself derived 
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by contraction from - 7 —^. The last syllable of these verbs 
receives an e (or a) instead of the stronger vowel 6 (orig. w) 
e. g. TniO Job 17, 9, mostly e with distinctive accents and 
before the accented afformative but with conjunctive 
accents, which mark continuous discourse, it takes a (Pathdch), 
e. g. ^b naKPi Ps. 9, 19, on the contrary (compare a 

similar exchange of e and a in § 65, 1 , c) in Ps. 1 , 6 . When 
the tone moves back, the last stem-syllable has sometimes 
Pathdch, as BY* ^5^ perish the day Job 3, 3, b?&n and he ate , 
and sometimes S'ghdl, as in (Mil'el) with a conjunctive 
accent; but bibarn (Milra) with a distinctive and in 

pause (only in Job mostly Tpkh Mil'el). Of THK the weak 
imperf. is always Tnar and THih? (however tnfcj Judges 20 , 6 ; 
comp. bpfcl Gen. 3, 12 in pause). —nns and nt« are at the 
same time verbs n b; hence Impf. npfcO (§ 75, 1). 

It is but very seldom that $f?re stands before fit in Impf. Qdl, as 
hnfitP it shall come (Mic. 4, 8) contracted from nratp (from nnfit), ST$ 
(in 1st sing, only for nnx) I love (Prov. 8 , 17) as well as 3Hfit (from arw, 
-nx); but always in the Inf. with b, as in *nbfitb for to say (i. e. saying) 
for nfcxb. 

2. In the 1 stpers. sing. Impf. the second (the radical) at (to 
avoid the repetition of this feeble letter) is regularly dropped 
(§ 23, 3), as nttat for mpfcat I will say, nratj and I said. In the 
other cases, where the at is generally conceived of as quiescent 
with 6 or t, it is retained merely orthographically and for 
the sake of etymology. Hence the possibility of its being 
dropped in the following examples: 

Continually in the contracted forms of t|OX, thus for C)CfitP thou 
take8t away Ps. 104, 29, r,0»; and he gathered 2 Sam. 6,1. Compare also 
in the 1st pers. Micah 4, 6 and 1 Sam. 15, 6 (with * according to 
§ 60, Rem. 4); further more Vnph 2 Sam. 19, 14, THPfl 2 Sam. 80, 9, fitr** 
Deut. 33, 21 (for nnfi£), according to another reading fitp*?, fitr^ or 
fitr*!, etc.; ■'bjp thou goest away (from btfit) Jer. 8, 36, v. Rem. 1. 

The Parad. I shows the weak forms in which fct is treated 
as a quiescent (viz., Impf. Qdl ), and merely indicates the 
more regular ones, 

Rem. 1. In forms of the derived conjugations the fit but very seldom 
quiesces, as in Perf. Niph. tTrjo Josh. 82, 9, Exph. b»t*2 and he took 
away Num. 11, 25, (for and he set an ambush 1 Sam. 15, 5, 
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pTX I hearken Job 82, 11, V'aix (o from a) I cause to eat Hos. 11, 4, 
(5 from a) I will destroy Jer. 48, 8, *pT« giving ear Prov. 17, 4; 
top. r»pn bHng ye (from HPX) Is. 21, 14. 

2. In Pi. the X is sometimes dropped by contraction (like n in 
Vl^rrr, e. g. (as in Aram., and 8amar.) for qbxt teaching 

Job 85, 11, bii} for bnac he shall pitch tent Is. 13, 20, •ontpn thou girded 
me 2 Sam. 22, 40 for ^anjxpn (Ps. 18, 40). 


§ 69. 

VERBS *d. FIRST CLASS, OR VERBS ORIGINALLY 
E. g. to dwell. Paradigm K. 

Verbs •'"fc fall principally into two classes, which are 
different from each other in their origin and inflection. The 
first embraces those verbs which have properly a 1 for their 
first stem-letter. In Arabic and Ethiopic they are written 
with ■) (e. g. Arab, and Ethiop. wdlddd ), but in Hebrew 
(and Aramaean) by a change of sound which shows itself also, 
with few exceptions in the noun, they take i instead of it, 
wherever the first stem-letter begins the form, whereas after 
preformative the 1 either appears again, or is likewise changed 
into \ or finally is completely elided. The second class em¬ 
braces those which are properly V'b, and which have Yodh 
also in Arabic (the so-called Verba cum Jod originario § 70). 
A few of these verbs *>"b, of both classes form, in some respects, 
a third class which is inflected like verbs (§ 71). 

In the verb the forms ere distinguished according to the signifi¬ 
cation, viz.,—1) (181 class, for nx}) to be in a strait t Jmpf. “isr, 

2) naj (2d class) to form , Impf. W*?, 

The peculiar inflection of the first class, which is ana¬ 
logous to the Arabic Y'b, consists in the following parti¬ 
culars: 

1. In the Impf., Imp. and Inf. constr . of Qal there is a 
twofold inflection according as the Waw is wholly rejected 
or only changed into Yodh. The entire rejection (elision) takes 
place regularly in eight verbs (v. Rem.) after the following 
analogy: 
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A. Imp/. 2#?., witli unchangeable serS in the first and original 

/'which in the tone-syllable (according to § 27* 
2) is heightened to e (thus "6\ KR\ TT, 
or (under the influence of the gutt.) with o 
in second syllable (yT, y[T, "TP). 

The tone-long e of the 2d syllable may naturally become 
S e gh6l or Sh e wd , e. g. 21etc.; in the same way the d 
becomes Sh e wd in cases like ’IJH' etc., but in pause it is retained 
and heightened to Qames (lynj) and before suffixes (CJTP). 

B. Imp. 2$, shortened from 2^ by omission of the feeble 

and tone-long e (derived from i as in Impf.). 

C. Jqf.D'D.'W, from 212/ with the addition of the feminine end¬ 

ing n—, a S'gholate form as in ]"D verbs; cf. 
§ 66 , 1 . 

Rem. As the Inf. n;**!, (see below No. 2, Rem. 1) point to an 
original form di'at, Mat, Barth ( in ZDMG, 1887, p. 606) maintains that 
rotf was originally shibt (cf. from 'rotjj); the apparent original shdbt 
depends on the law that the i of the stem is changed to a as soon as it is 
doubly enclosed by the addition of the feminine ending. 

The greater part of these verbs are inflected with stronger 
forms, have the Impf. A, and retain the Yodh at the begin¬ 
ning, viz. in— 

Imp. Xiry] and Inf. 1b} as a consonant, but in 
Impf. as a quiescent, resolved into the vowel i (§ 24,2). 
In the 2d syllable the Impf. regularly has d. 

That the latter mode of inflection belongs to verbs actuaUy 
(which has often been overlooked and falsely denied), is shown, partly 
by the numerous verbs which take these forms in Q&l, and at the same 
time have 1 in NiphHiph., and Hoph., partly by the Arabic, where 
the verbs I'D have likewise a double inflection, comp, t c&l&dd, Impf. 
jdltdu (with the elision of the Wdw) and t cd'gtld, jaugalu (with the 
retention of the Wdw v. Rem. 3). 

Even in the same verb are found both the weaker and the stronger 
forms, the latter with the Yodh , the former without it, as px 2 K. 4, 
41, and p2P pour thou Ez. 24, 3, (comp. Infin. npX Exod. 88, 27); 

1 K. 21,15, vn Deut. 2, 24, also th*] possess thou, lengthened Deal. 
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88 , 28; Impf. he will kindle Deut. 82, 22, and Is. 10, 16; 
■^3 it became dear 1 8am. 18, 30 and ip* Ps. 40, 9 (comp, “ip” Pa. 
72, *14). 

NB. To the first mode of inflection belong, e. g. to bear (off¬ 
spring), xr to go forth , <o sit , to descend, Ti* to know {Impf. 

an? with PHthtUh in the last syllable so also, Uv, $p?); to the second 
aelong qr; to weary, yr; to counsel , to ffeep. 

2. The original Wan appears always a consonant, wherever 
it must be doubled, as in the Inf., Imp . and Impf. Niph. 
ntjpn, rnrn (just like bttjpn, bttg?); and also in the Hithp. 
of some verbs, e. g. *Tinn from yv, npinn from r©\ rvnnn 
from nT», and in some noun-forms, e. g. ibn offspring from 
*lb* to bear. The *\ at the end of the syllable becomes ti (n) 
&9 in all Hophal, e. g. ntrin for atthn; and in combination 
with a preceding a, as a diphthongal d (i) in Perf. and Part. 
of Kiptial, and in all HipHil, e. g. nti: for ntr:, n^pin for 

—The J'ddM stands as a consonant in the Perf. and 
Part. Qal (nth etc., nnTO*) even when *\ precedes, as 
ntr; (yet we have DPQtrn according to § 24, 1, a ), in all Pi. 
and Pu., as brn to wait for, to be bom, also in the Impf. 
and Part., as bn?*], known (from *T>), also usually in 

Hithp., as nb?r.P, aartjn, torvnn (as well as Twin with Wdw 
as above). 

NB. In those forms in which Y6dh does not appear, these verbs 
may be distinguished , in the Impf. of Q&l by the £fe re under the pre- 
formatives, in Niph., Hiph. t and Hoph. by the Wdw 0, \ A) before the 
second radical. (The defective orthography, as in “Pbh, is not frequent.) 
Forms like 31$, rob are common to these and verbs fa. Hoph'fil has 
the same form as in verbs and 1*5. 

Rem. 1. The Inf. QtU of the weaker form (nnttl Gdf. nati) takes 
suff. like "'toti; and it very seldom has the masculine form like an to 
know Job 82, 6, 10, or the feminine ending like Ex. 2, 4. 

rnb Is. 87, 3, ftTi to descend Gen. 46, 3. Instead of nan stands an? 
under the influence of the guttural nr?, with Suff. VCF? etc. (on the 
other hand ter J ntts from ntti). From TJJ is found, Ps. 30, 4, in Qfri 
quite notably the strong form (for ^trns).—n?b to bear in 

1 8am. 4, 19 is contracted to nb (§ 19, 2).—Examples of the regular or 
strong form are tt’“n to fear Josh. 22, 25, with prep. Tb^b Is. 61, 16; 
with suffix , *ntj?a Job 88, 4, iitra Ezra 8, 12. The strong form seldom 
has the feminine-ending, as in nba? to be able , ni^a? to dry up Gen. 8 , 7 
(also ©3? Is. 27, 11). 


I 
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2. The Imp. Qdl often ha* the lengthening n—, at l"Ct3 stf thorn 
rn"j descend thou. From an- to give, Arab. wtih&hd, there is found in 
Hebrew only the Imper. which is an give , lengthened nan, mostly with 
the signification L. age, go on! (be ore K e. g. Gen. 20, 21 nan, to avoid 
a hiatus); fern, •’an Ruth 8, 15, probably Mifrd after the analogy of 
the plur. ?an (but Job 8, 22, before the tone syllable <ar; comp, how¬ 
ever Deut. 32, 3). On Prov. 24, 14 cf. § 48, 6, Rem. 

3. The Impf. with 1 elided takes d in 2d syll., besides cases in 
No. 1, above in Jer. 13, 17 and in the pausal form ^2 Job 27, 21 
(from ^bn v. Rem. 8). The & return* regularly before the off. nj 
(n;nin etc.). Forms with e in 2d syll. are shortened to $ by the drawing 
back of the tone (before a tone syllable and after i consec.); e.g 

Gen. 44, 33; TVi, asjv but in pause a©;2 and (but !• P- *• 

The Impf. when lengthened, can also lose its radical \ even when 
the preformative is whose vowel (a long t) has then Mkthegh (see 
§ 16, 2, b), as in Is. 40, 30, VJ* I** 65, 23.—From bbj (to be able) 
we get exceptionally ba^ a* the* Impf. Qdl ; comp, the Arab, form 
yauruu (yoru'u) from xcarua, and yaugalu (yogttlu) from wagila; or 
even the vulgar Arab. yHfalu from t cay ala. Others regard bjV' as 
Impf. Hoph. (of bb“) he is enabled=he can , which may have got into 
use instead of the Impf. Qdl. Cf. § 53, Rem. 12. 

4. The section 44, Rem. 2 (comp. $ 64, Rem. 1) refers to the attenuation 

of the d into i in the Perf. (in a toneless closed syllable) which is found 
in some forms of “lb; (Num. 11, 12, Ps. 2,7 etc. always after a preceding 
•;) as well as of CTJ, e. g. DPnzrrn etc. Deut. 4,1, 8,1, 19, 1, 26, 1 (how¬ 
ever only after for *]*). In both cases one can explain the attenuation 
by the tendency to the assimilation of the vowel, at least if we pro¬ 
nounce •’as i (§ 47, 2). From the restoration of the I are explained also 
in the simplest manner the forms Ez. 88,12 and PJEn"»J Ps.89, 36. 

5. As an exception, the Impf. Niph. sometimes has •» instead of 
the 1; e. g. bh**} and he waited Gen. 8,12; comp. Ex. 19,13, 18am. 18,8 
K 9 thxbh.—The first pers. sing, has always the form SCJH not ab2&t; comp. 
| 51, Rem. 4. Part pi. has in Zeph. 3, 18 42U for 'Jii cf. §27,3, Rem. 1. 

6. In PC el, the radical Yodh is sometimes dropped after *J pre¬ 

formative, which takes its pointing (like K in § 68, Rem. 2); e. g. MS;? 
for and he grieved Lam. 8, 33, for and they cast, also in 
verse 53. And so also from a verb of the second class, f° r 

and he dried it up Nah. 1, 4; comp. 2 Chr. 82, 30 Q?re. 

7. In the Imper. Hiph., instead of the usual form abin, t is also 
found in the 2d syllable: fcrrin Is. 43, 8; 3ptin Ps. 94, 1 (before tt, 
perhaps a mere misspelling for h3pp*in); TT’D'in Prov. 19, 25. With a 
closing guttural the 2d syllable has generally d, e. g. ydrin, comp, 
also ijrh Prov. 25, 17. On the other hand I appears again everywhere 
in open syllables, thus na^Srin, •O^rn and so always before suffixes 
($61, 2).—The Impf. Hiph., like Impf. Qdl , takes S*ghdl when the tone 
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Is drawn back, as let him add Prov. 1, 5, rjttfSn and he added (£p-’n 
Prov. 80, 6 is anomalous); in pause however also ro'in as Jussive , Job 
40, 32 (usually, Jussive in pause: -aUTh etc.; the latter form also out¬ 
side of the pause after Wdxo consecutive Gen. 47, 11, 2 Sam. 8,4). With 
final guttural rgv» ( Jussive ) and etc. On forms like apcpiVj, see 
| 53, Bern. 7.—Jn Hoph. are some cases of *i for \ as 3>Tin for Lev. 
4, 23, 28, and VCfb for l"PT» Prov. 11, 25. However comp. Delitzsch. 

8. The verb to 90 is connected in part with verbs *4 of the 
first class, for it forms (as if from T|b)) Impf. T^, with Wdw cons. 
in pause Tjb^ (§ 29, 4. Bern.), Inf. constr. rr3, w. suf. , *n=b, rprob, 1‘rcb, 
Wob, Imp. Ijb, w. n cohort, nsb, and also 5]b Num. 23,13, and so Hiph. 
^■Wi. Barely and almost exclusively in later books and in poetry, we 
find also the regular inflections from 'fin, as Impf. tjbn*, I*f (Num. 
88, 14, 18, Eccl. 6, 8, 9), Imp . pi. *abn (Jer. 61, 50); on the contrary 
Ferf. Qdl is always ^bn, Fart, "rjbh, Inf. abs. *rfibri, Niph. FT el 
Eithp. Tjbttrty so that in this verb a * nowhere distinctly appears 
as first radical. ^An obsolete stem ^bj may however be assumed, 
although in a word so much used as ^bn, the feeble letter Si may itself 
be treated like 1, and so the inflection resemble IB. Comp, also the feeble 
KB, e. g. ■'btn from bu$ (§ 68 2), and ■'sbn from 7|bn, Impf. Hiph. rrrrik 
from like np$l* 2 K. 6, 19 from 1\\n. 


§ 70. 

VEBB8 +*• 8EC0ND CLASS, OB VERBS PROPERLY +t. 

EL g. noj to be good. Faradigm L. 

The most essential points of difference between verbs 
properly *^d and verbs are the following:— 

1. Q&l has only the stronger of the two forms described 
in § 69, 1, viz. that in which the radical 1 remains, Inf. nb\ 
with the Impf. A, as nip*, pp*, fjp*, also written nip etc.; 
and so always with accented a in the 2d syllable, even after 
Wdw consec. fp**} the Pa'thach of which becomes S'ghol when 
the tone shifts back, as and he awoke Gen. 9, 24, ns**} 
(from nip) and he formed Gen. 2, 7. 1^1 Gen. 2, 19. 

2. In Hiph'il the 1 is regularly retained in writing, and is 
pronounced as a diphthongal e (§ere), e.g. n*lpn (from n^tpfi), 
Impf. n*Ip;, nipjj; uncontracted with the diphthong ai , as in 
*rptp3 they make straight Prov. 4, 25; nrjn ( Imper .), Ps. 6, 9 
in Q e re, comp. Gen. 8, 17 in Q e re. 
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NB. The following are the only verbs of this hind: to be good, 

to suck, to awake, W to form, (only in Hiph. to bewail, 
■ul*? to be straight, ca; (Arab, ydbud) to be dry (yet like the Vto, Hiph. 
t^nin) and the Hiph. *prn (denom. of *pa^) to go to the right . 

Rem. Of the Impf. Hiph . there is an anomalous form with pre- 
format ives put before the already contracted form: Job. 24, 21; 

he wails, I wail, ye wail, Is. 15, 2, 65, 14, Jer. 48, 31, 

Hos. 7, 14; also Job 24, 21; and once even in Impf. Qdl in 

Ps. 138, 6, from am Kimchi and others explain the above forms from 
an exchange of sound between Yddh and He, assuming as a base the 
son-syncopated form WlV* (comp. Is. 52, 5) etc. But then also 27^ 
should be explained, with Kimchi as Hiphil. It might be more correct 
to suppose that originally the regular forms were intended, 

hut were separated in the later pronunciation in order to reestablish 
artificially the preformative which had been blended with the 1st stem 
consonant. Other anomalies also are: Perf. Hiph. Ez. 36, 11 

(with separating vowel for TOSSTH) after the anally of l'S; , 03* , P) (Impf. 
Qdl for rKTFi) Nah. 3, 8; Vr^arn Impf. Hiph., after the analogy of 1*$, 
Exod. 2. 9. In the same way from is always used instead 

of the Hiph. (from y*p). On *n£a?5 Nah. 2, 4, see § 69, Rem. 6. 


§ 71. 

VERBS ■>*». THIRD CLASS, OR CONTRACTED VERBS •'*». 

This class embraces those verbs ■>"b, of the first and second 
class, whose *» does not quiesce in long f or i, but is as¬ 
similated like 3. Some verbs are exclusively of this class, 
e. g. yx? to spread under, Hiph. ynpl, Hoph. yxn; nx? to burn 
up, Imp. nx?, Hiph. nx:, Hiph. nutn; others have two forms, 
the one sharp with the ■» assimilated, the other weaker with the 
*> quiescent, as px? to pour , Impf. px? and px^l (1 K. 22, 35); 
“IX? to form, Impf. and nx? (Is. 44, 12, Jer. 1, 5); Itt? 
to be straight, Impf. ntr* and njnurn (for 'n? acc. to § 47, 
Rem. 3) comp. D“BS Hos. 10, 10 (1 Sam. 6, 12).—It is worthy 
of notice that the verbs which are thus inflected have an s 
sound as the second radical, with the exception of 
(1 K. 3, 15) and rTTfn (Gen. 40, 20, Ez. 16, 5) Inf. Hoph. 
from “|b\ 

KB. Verbs of this class (which seldom occur) are inflected like verbs 
•jt, for which they may easily be mistaken by the learner. When, 
therefore, a form has not a root *)& in the lexicon, he should look for 
one of this class under Yddh. 
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The first two c’asses are exhibited in their dtoirctive forms in 
Paradigms K and L, § 69. The third follows exactly verbs and i» 
besides very rare. 


§ 72. 

VEBBS 1**. 

E. g. wp to rise up. Paradigm M. 

1. In these verbs (with a few exceptions, Rem. 10 below) 
the middle stem-letter n always gives up its consonant sound 
and quiesces; not merely in the usual cases (according to 
§24, 1) when a Sh e wa precedes or follows, as ttia bdsh for 
©ia b’rvosh, but also when it is both preceded and followed 
by a full vowel, as Wp Part. Pass, for Blip; oSp Inf. absol. for 
oil]?. Hence the stem or root appears always as a mono¬ 
syllable. 

2. The vowel in which the 1 quiesces is essentially the vowel 
of the second syllable, which, in the verb, almost universally 
characterises the form (§ 43, Rem. 1, § 67, 2). However we 
must here remark a) that the vowel, short in itself, becomes 
of necessity long in an open syllable as well as in an accented 
closed ultima (except in Hoph., v. No. 3) e. g. 3d pers. Perf. 
Dp from Dip, fem. npp, Pi Ifcp, but in the closed penult rrep 
etc.; 1 b) that in the present forms the lengthening of the 
original short vowel is sometimes performed anomalously, 
e. g. Imp /* Qal tip? from Dip? (the normal lengthening of & 
appears again in the jussive Dp?, Impf. constr . Dp?l); Imper . 
Dip (from original Dip lengthened normally in 2. fem. pi into 


f In the Aramaean, and also in Heb. Grammars before Kimchi, the long 
4 is found, as ■’F^E etc., but in our editions of the Bible, it i9 so only 
in pause, e. g. Mic. 7, 8, 2 K. 7, 3, 4. If we explained (with 

OlsK et al.) the a of the Perf. Qdl Bp as a combination of two dd which 
have remained after the elision of the 1 in BIp, then we ought to suppose that 
the language (or the Massora) was mistaken later in respect to the origin of 
this a; for an d contracted from dd could hardly be shortened, as it is in 
trap etc. Nor could 5 in ■’FTCp etc. (v. Rem. 1) be kept in a closed penult, if 
it bad arisen by contraction from bduschti and not rather by lengthening from 
dusehtu 
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n:rp because long u could not be retained in a closed penult. 
Comp, with this No. 4. 

The intransitive verbs middle E take in Perf. (and Part.) 
Qdl the form of rro (from rnD) he is dead; the verbs middle 
0 take the form of Tia (from nix) it shone , tra (from trn) 
he was ashamed. Comp. Rem. 1, below. 

3. The preformatives in the Impf. Qdl and Perf. Niph., 
and throughout Hiph. and Hoph. y which before the mono¬ 
syllabic stem form a simple syllable, take instead of the short 
vowel of the regular form the corresponding long one. In Qdl 
and Niph. the original u is the vowel which is lengthened and 
not i, attenuated from a (§ 67, 6), e. g. D^p? for D?p?, D^pn 
for tnpn, Dpfor opn. 

This vowel is changeable, and becomes 8h"w& when the tone it 
thrown forward, e. g. before suff. he will kill him , and in the fnU 

plural form of the Impf. they will die. 

The 1 in Hoph. forms an exception; for it has become a quite firm 
and unchangeable vowel, as if it had been transposed, and so D*.pn had 
become hence D£Vl. 

4. The above (No. 2) mentioned cases of unusual vowel 
lengthening are: Impf. Qal D*ip? (also Arab, jaqumu); on the 
other hand Jussive Dp? with retraction of tone Dp? ( jaqdm ), 
Dp?1 (in pause Dp??); Imper. rwp (in the 2d fem. pi. njpp, v. 
No. 2 above, d is normally lengthened); Infin. constr. wp. 
In Hiph. the lengthening of the original i into t (o^pn Impf. 
D*»p?, Jussive Dp? with retraction of tone Dp?, Op*?) corresponds 
entirely with the analogy of the strong verb (comp. § 53, 1). 
The following forms require a particular explanation: the 
Part. Qal op may be traced to the groundform with A unin¬ 
flected (Arab, qatil, § 9, 10, 2, § 50, 2); after the rejection of 
the 1 there was qaim x and this became Dp,—the i being ab¬ 
sorbed by the predominating A. The immutability of the A 
(pi. DTop, constr. *>Dp etc.) favors this explanation.—In the 
Impf. Qdl again there are found, besides the forms with ori¬ 
ginal d (now u), forms with original A. This a became a after 
the elision of 1 and was again inflected into o; so especially 

i Arab, quim (really q&'tm in which the two vowels are united by the 
insertion of K, comp. Aram. CKp) rarely contracted, as 8&s for 8&is t hdr for hdtr. 
Others think that is for O’p, like the verbal adjective comp. § 84, 1. 
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Kin? (*b?) Kin?1 etc. from the Perf. Kn (A* Aas come). In the 
7/wp/*. tHn?. from ©in to 5* ashamed , the* * of the preformative 
has been lengthened from I (attenuation of original d) and 
thus yi-basch became yi-basch and finally ye-bdsch. Th eMph. 
trip; (D?p?) Impf nip? (Dip?) have arisen in the same way 
{ylq-q\aw\am=*yiqqam) by the obscuration of d which was 
lengthened from a. 

5. In the Perf. Niph. and Hiph. (in order to keep the 
long vowel of the stem), an i is regularly inserted before the 
afformatives (1st and 2nd person) that begin with a con¬ 
sonant, and v— is inserted in Impf Qal before the afforma- 
tive nj (comp. § 67, 4). As in verbs these separating 
vowels are an artificial opening of the preceding syllable in 
order that the latter may retain its long vowel; however there 
is also frequently found in the Perf Hiph. before i the re¬ 
duction of t into e (as a normal lengthening of the original I) 
especially after the Warn, consec. as well as before the affor¬ 
matives Dti and 1*1 or before suffixes. For in all these cases 
the accent is removed from the i to the following syllable, 
and this removal of tone produces, at the same time, a great 
weakening of the f; thus D^pn, PizPpn (or 'pr) but nbpHI etc. 
(however comp. *DDpni Micah 5, 4). In the same way in the 
1st pers. sing, of the Perf'Xiph., the 6 before the separating 
vowel is always modified into tl (*tfiiaip:). In the Impf Qal 
the separating v— is always accented (nptflpn). 

Without the separating vowel and consequently with tone-long 5 
and e instead of 6 and i are found in Impf. Qal, Ez. 16, 55 (also 
nj'iTrn in the same verse), in Hirh. as FttSil Ex. 20, 25, but also 
in Job 31, 21, *"i32rn Job 20, 10. Wholly abnormal is 
Jer. 44, 25 probably a transposition of (for Plprjrri) or an incorrect 
vowel writing (for or n::rpn). 

6. The tone, as in verbs is not thrown forward upon 
the afformatives n— , 1, e. g. nrp (however after Warn 
consec. also nap?), lap (however also lap, nap?), “»ripn, laip?; 
on the other hand before suffixes and with Xun paragogic 
D^op?l 2 Chr. 28, 15; ‘palp? Deut. 33, 11. For the accent 
on the i and **—, see No. 5. In those forms which do not 
t ake either of these endings, the accentuation is quite regular, 
e. g. pap; so always in Hoph., e. g, Papin. 

19 
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7. The conjugations PL, Pu. and Hithp., are very seldom 
found in the weak verbs (comp. Rem. 10). The only 
instance of PL with the 1 as a douhled consonant is "PJ? to 
surround from *117. In a few others •» has taken the place of \ 
ns in Dtp Inf. DTP Esth. 9, 31, 32 from Dip; DPiarrfJ Dan. 
1. 10 from Din to be guilty, which forms belong to the la'er 
Hebrew, and were borrowed from the Aramaean. On the 
contrary, the elsewhere rarer conjugation Pi lei (§ 55, 2), 
with its passive and reflexive, is the common form employed 
in the sense of Pi el, and as its substitute; e. g. Drip from 
Crip or (after the elision of 1) from qamem with obscuring of 
a to 6 (comp. § 67, 8) to set up (from Dip), Dttin to raise, pass. 
rrin (from on), reflex, “riyrn t0 rouse one ‘ s sel f (from TO). 
More rare is the conjugation Pilpel (see § 55, 4), e. g. bsb? 
to sustain, to nourish; pass. (from bl3). 


REMARKS. 

I. On Qal. 

1. Of verbs middle E and 0, which in the strong verb also have their 
Perf. and Part, the same (§ 50, 2), the following are examples; viz. Per/. J\Q 
(for rno) he is dead, fem. TITO 2 mosc. nrip, 1 sing. 'rip, 'flpi even in Pause 
Gen. 19, 19, l pi upp, 3 pi ipp; Eh'3 (for #13) he is ashamed, 'Jltf3 f 1303, 
ieh3piltit^wsAme(i ( Plur.nil<; 310,130. Port.npdead; D'tf13asAamcdones 
Ezek. 32, 30. See the Paradigm M. 

Isolated anomalies are also in the Per/. H3ET (with the original ending of 
the fem. for H3#') Ez. 46,17 (v. § 44, Rem. 4); ppVls. 26,16 (NAn parag. with 
Perf only Deut. 8, 3, 10) — In 1 Sam. 25, 8 (for 1JK3 from W'3) the K has 
been dropped contrary to custom. In 1K3 Jer. 27,18 (instead of l#|) the Massora 
seems to point towards the Imperf. 1N3\ which might be expected there; as 
Yodh precedes we may suppose that it is simply a mistake in writing. In the 
Perf. and Part the usual form Op is only very seldom written with K (after the 
Arab, mode, § 9,1), as in OKp he rises Hos. 10, 14; 0#S being secret Judg. 4,21; 
D’Ditt^ despisers Ez. 28, 24,20, fem. 16, 67. The Part, in verbs med. 6 takes at 
times also the form of Dip for Dp 2 K. 16, 7; even with a transitive sense, as 
OlS covering Is. 25, 7; D'DiS for D'03 Zech. 10, 6. 

2. Verbs whose imperfects have A take also A in the Imper. and Inf. constr., 
thus Dip', Imper. ana Inf. Dip; however for tflTfte thrashes (Inf. ffVt) the Imper. 
has 'pH (fem.) Micah 4,13; for DID' he staggers the Inf. is DID; comp, nil (also 
HU) and £lJ Is. 7,2 (elsewhere with the Impf. HI y and £1T. The Inf. absoL 
has always 1 in the final syllable (like SlDp),as iDlp^ Dip surgendo surgent Jer. 
44,29.—Those verbs which have 1 in the Inf. constr. mostly retain it in the 
Impf., as Kl3J he will come = Kl3, CHT = Bft3 etc. 
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3. In the Imp. with afformatives ('pip, ^0%j5) the tone is on the stem syl¬ 
lable, with a few exceptions, as in Judg. 5,12, an intended variation with 
nip and Is. 21,2 likewise for rhythmical reasons. So too the lengthened 
form, as H3H? Jer. 3,12; Ps. 7,8; rpty Ps. 7,7; but often also with the tone at 
the end, specially if an K begins the next word, Ps 82,8; Judg. 4,18, and so too 
before TTirr, because this was read as 'JiK (§ 17), see Ps. 3,8; 7,7, even without 
K following 74, 22 (713'*!). 

4. The shortened Imp/, as Jussive (§ 48, 4), has the form Op; (see above 
No. 4) also Dip' incorrectly written fully and even Op' t which however differs 
only orthographically from Dip;. In the form with Waw consec. (D[£!, in pause 
Op*!) with a guttural or a Resh , the final syllable usually takes Pdthdch, e. g.^pfl 
and he turned aside Ruth 4,1 (but also "Ufl from HI), nifi and he rested Gen. 
20, 11; *)JH and he wearied Judg. 4, 21; 1 Sam. 14, 28, 31 (on the other hand 
in open syll. always !Dlp;i etc.). 

The full plural-ending |1 has the tone (according to No. 6 on p. 177),e. g. 
pnon Gen. 3, 3, 4; pDir Ps. 104, 7; pin; Joel 2, 4, 7, 9. 

IL On NipKdl. 

6. In the Paradigm M. the form of the 1 pers. sing. Per/. 'JlfDlpJ, which 
occurs repeatedly, as in'AJioi, 'KjtDl, is taken as the model also for the 2 pers. 
sing. OlDlpl, nlDlpl and for the 1 pers. plur. UlOlpl, although no examples of 
them occur; so too the 2 pers.plur. , of which we find only forms with 6 (not rf),viz. 
DnlylSl ye have been scattered Ez. 11, 17; 20,34, 41, and DnbpJ ye loathe your¬ 
selves Ez. 20,43.—To the l (instead of d) of the preformative may be traced the 
Per,f. "'1> 4 Zecli. 2,17 (Imp/, "lty; for The In/, constr. occurs once in the 

anomalous form tfl^n Is. 25,10; in IIkS Job 33, 30 the Massora supposes the 
syncopfe of n (for IlKnS); but perhaps "H’kS (QJl) is meant. Comp, also Item. 9. 

III. On Elph'il, Hophal and Pi’lel. 

6. Examples of the Per/, without the inserted 1 are: £3JH thou liftest Ex. 

20,26; nnpn thoukillest (from /HO, comp. § 20,1, a), nfiDH 3d/em. Perf. Hiph. of 
DIO or H'Q 1 K. 21,26; 1 plur. Perf. Hiph. of jO 2 Chron. 29,19, and even 

OJ^pn (§ 27, Rem. 3) Num. 17,0; with Wdw consec. '/ipni Is. 14,30; com.'jnStpni, 
Jer. 16,13 and Afpri) Ex. 29,24. — In these cases the e in the first syllable is re¬ 
tained in the secondary tone; elsewhere in the antepenult it becomes —; more fre¬ 
quently however —, and in the syllable before the antepenult it is necessarily — 
(e. g. 'popni Gen- 6, 18, and so always before the suffix).—As in verbs 
{§07, Rem. 0) these verbs take before gutturals also Pft'th&ch instead of—; thus 
in all the forms of lip Ex. 19, 23 and 31pls. 41,25; 45,13. The anomalous 
form D'nWlH) Zech. 10, 8 has arisen evidently from the confusion of two 
forms, viz. O'ilDErjni (from 2W' r ) and D*nl3Bfni (from 3lb). — The Perf. Uiph. 
of tfl3 appears everywhere as '37l (b'3ln) after the analogy of verbs (as if 
from Ef3;); also Isa. 30,5 gives Q*rt for Kethibh tf'ion (from b#3). 

7. In the Imperfect , besides the shortened form Opn,tbe lengthened rn'pn 
-also occurs (but 3]f7l Isa. 44,22 with silluq [cf. § 29, 4 c, Rera.], on the other 
hand, Ezek. 21,36, for 3#7l should be read 3#H, Infinitive). With suff. 'Jp'pn; 
4t*3n Jer. 17,18 is anomalous (for N3H Gen. 43,16); perhaps N'3H was meant 
{as in 1 Sam. 20,40) or it was originally nN'bn. In the Infinitive the 71 is syn- 
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copated in iraSjer. 39 . 7; 2Chr. 31 . 10 (forROnS). With n T /«m. HBinSIsa. 
30 , 28; cf. Esth. 2 , 18 and the analogy of the Hdph’el Inf. in Bibl. Aram. Dan. 5 , 
20 (cf. § 85 No. 46). — As Inf. abs. we find ypn Ezek. 7,14 (perhaps Josh. 4 , 3; 
Jer. 10 , 23). The participles have e as vowel of the preformative like the ; 
for '3D (1 K. 21 , 21 in Ktthxbh) the Qere is everywhere R'DO. 

The shortened Impf. has the form Dp' (Dp*!, but always HD'!) comp. No. 4 
above. The final syllable, when it has a guttural or Resh, takes P&'th&ch, as in 
Q&l, e. g. fit l Sam. 26 , 19; T)^f\ Gen. 8 , 21; "'pf! and he took away Gen. 8 , 13L 
Still the 1st sing, is usually like Neh. 2 , 20, more rarely Josh* 

14,7; "1*10 1 K. 2,42. 

In the Impf. Pi'lel, before a following tone-syllable, the tone recedes but 
without shortening the vowel of the last syllable, viz. Tiji DDlSn Prov. 14 , 34; 
iS Ytfnn Job 35 , 14; cf. also '3 30 , 20 (on T by T cf. § 16,2,1.6,/). 

Heph. Part, in Gen. 43 , 12 3gl9n; cf. § 65, 1, c, Rem. 1. 

Peculiar contracted PC lei- (if not transitive Qdl) forms occur in Job 
31,15, uSl*; 42 , 2; UmW Isa. 64 , 6 for «Jib'?, etc., also DD^n Job 17,‘ 4 for 
DDD^n.—njjjT Isa. 15,5 appears to arise from the Pilpel , since a after 
rejection of 1 was heightened to a, and obscured to 6. —The anomalous form 
'I'pofpns Ps. 139, 21 cannot (according to § 52, Rem. 6) be explained as a 
Part, with the rejection of D, but is to be read 'prtpp. 

IV. In General. 

8. On account of the intimate relation between verbs Y'V and p"p (§ 67)^ 
it is necessary, in analyzing forms, to note particularly the points in which these 
classes differ. Several forms are exactly the same in both, e. g. Impf. Qdl and 
Hiph. with i cons.; Pi'lil of Y'p and Pffil of Hence it is that verbs Y'p 
borrow forms from verbs p'y, as in Perf. Qdl ?3 he despised (from TO, as if from 
TTJ) Zech. 4,10,HD (for nB) he besmeared Isa. 44 , 18. Perf. Niph. 1D1 Jer. 48 , 11 
(for HDJ from HO, as if from *no). Still other cases HOpl Job 10,1 for HBpj 
(cf. § 07, Rem. ll) = nolpl from BTp, and TBpi Ezek. T 6,9 (for IDlpi); 

Ezek. 10,17, and 1DV\*! v. 16 IDHl (Imp.) Num. 17,10; Ip: Mic. 2 , 6; Hiph. Perf. 
rnn Isa. 18, 6 for rnn (cf. § 29, 4, c, Rem. 1), this for rnn (from rn). On the 
other hand, the Impfs. ID' Ezek. 48 , 14, and nST Hab. 2 , 3 (according to § 109,2. 
5, Rem.) are to be regarded simply as rhythmical shortenings forTp* and 1TIP. 

9. In common with verbs (§ 67,6), these verbs have also in Niph. and 

Hiph. the Aramaic and Rabbinic formation, which substitutes, for the long 
vowel under the preformatlves, a short one followed by Light'sh forte. This 
form and the common one are often both in use; e. g. JVpn to indie , Impf. JVD! 
(also H'pn, rvp^prn and he shows the way 2 Sam. 22,33 (also inj Prov. 12,26), 
i'DH to remove , Impf. rp! (from HD), also Hoph DG>n Isa. 59 , 14; sometimes with 
a difference of meaning, as TV$n 1 to cause to rest, TT$n to set down , Impf. D'?!, 
Imp. run, plur. Trrjn, to spend the night, to abide, \ [ S? to be headstrong 

or rebellious. Other examples: Niph. SlO) (from SlD, not Spi) to be circum¬ 
cised Gen. 17, 26, 27, Pari.Gen. 34,22,with a guttural ItyJ Zech. 2,17; Hiph. 
Sun to despise Lam. 1,8, IP they depart, Prov 4 , 21. 

1 Pass, of this is Htfph rwn, Lam. 5, 5 gives H|TH. 
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To this class are perhaps to be referred some forms of verbs Pe Guttural 
with Ddghe'sk forte implicitum , which others derive from another root, or wish 
to amend, viz. tfnni for wnrn and she hastens (from tfWl Job 31,6, OJH (others 
read DJH) 1 Sam. 15,19,25,14 from Oy to rush upon. Both forms would 
be correct impf. apoc. of TICNI and HOJ? (n"b); both are found however with 
quite a different signification from that required in this case. 

10. Verbs in which the middle stem-letter Wdw is sounded as a conso¬ 
nant are, in respect to this letter, perfectly regular; e. g. *nn to be white , Imp/. 
*ntV; pU to expire, Imp/. ; HVJ to be wide; Pi. Impf. to act wick¬ 
edly ; ru# to bend, Hithp. to bend one's self, especially in those which 

are also at the same time verbs ST'S, as Tliy Pi. TUX’ to command ; Tllp to wait; 
nn to drink , Pi. and Hiph. nn, nnn to cause to drink. 


§ 73. 

VERBS 

E. g. to discern. Paradigm N. 

1. These verbs have the same inflection as verbs */'?, and 

the is here treated in the same manner as the 1 of that 
class; e. g. Perf. Qdl ntj (for rrtj) he has set, Inf. mo, Inf 
absol. rri© (for m’®), Imp. rpti, Impf. mtr, Jussive PEP, with 
Wdw consec. —But the Perf Qdl has, in several verbs, 
still a second set of forms, which resemble a Iliphil with the 
characteristic n elided, e. g. *ps Dan. 10 , 1 ; (similar to 

Vriivjn) Dan. 9, 2 , also p,:a Ps. 139, 2 ; rilrn thou contendest 
Job. 33, 13, also Pph Lam. 3, 58. The above perfects (]"> 3 , 

and the like) might be taken as forms med . e (really f) 
whose i has been lengthened into i (as H into u instead of 6 
in the Impf. Qdl of D^lp). It is more probable however that 
they actually are a shortened Iliphil form; especially as often 
complete Hiph . forms occur, e. g. Perf. *p 2 n, nr.iran, Inf. *p 2 n 
(also *p 3 ), Imp. *[ 3 n (also * 5 ^ 2 ), Part. Elsewhere Iliphil 

forms are in use along with actual ()<i/-forms with the same 
signification, so too (also S^), D^toia putting (also Din), 

glittering (also in Perf. p: 2 ). Moreover, as passive, wo 
find a few times Hoph. Impf. “itpn from *Pt? to sing, ritpP from 
rPC to set. 

2 . The above Hiph. forms may easily be traced to verbs yy f 
and possibly they in part belong to that class. The same 
may be said of A iph. ■jiaj, Pi lei ];ia, and H ilhpa Itl ].*tenn (as 
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if from ya). These verbs are in every respect closely related 
to verbs ifp. Hence it is that we find several verbs used 
in the Qdl, as 'fp and •*"*, and with the same meaning in 
both forms, as *pb ( dcnom . from b*$ night but see Davies’ Heb. 
Lex. under v. yib, I.) to spend the night, Inf\ yib oftener than 
*pb; o VD to put, Inf DTO (rarely Dnte Job 20, 4), Impf tntej, 
once (Ex. 4, 11), Part. pass. and UW. In other verbs, 
one ot* the two is the predominant form, as b^3 to exult (bna only 
in Prov. 23, 24 K c thibh). The following are mostly found 
as verbs —yn to contend, tP0 to set, ym to judge, trtp to 
tvjoice; so too Perf b3 (for in Arab, it is a verb mid . Yddh) 
to comprehend, to measure Is. 40, 12, (as in Arab, and 
Syr ) to rush upon; and the Perf (dcnom. from ■pjb) to pass 
the summer Is. 18, C, and (from 2tt) to fish Jer. 16, 1G. 

The older grammarians did not recognise such verbs, bat referred 
all the forms to verbs 1*2. Indeed in many cases a decision is impossible, 
as imperfects like mb; may bo just as well referred to the Hiph. of 
Dto and as participles, like Cb and other forms, agree already with the 
form of the 1*2. In modern Arabic we find an exactly corresponding 
abbreviation (comp, •pa above No. 1) of the Hlpb'il (Conj. IV.) of 
verbs 1*2. However forms still remain which can only be traced to 
verbs comp. Rem. 3. The Arabic, as also Ethiopic, has actual verbs 
•Ps, and •'*2, and the Hebrew has some with a Yddh as a consonant, 
like 3;x to hate , and m2 to tire, mn to be , mn to live . 

The paradigm N is placed in connection with that of verbs 1*2 
(Parad. M), in order to exhibit the parallel between the two classes. 
The conjugations which Parad. N omits have the same form as in 
Parad. M. 

Rem. 1. In the Perf. Qdl, 3d fem. sing, there is found once FTjJh 
Zech. 5, 4 instead of fi:bl, with the weakening of the toneless a into 
e (like fem. participles n*1T Is. 69, 5); 1st pers. plur. islSl Judges 19, 13 
for lan-nu. The lengthened imperative lias before X the tone on the 
ultima (as by the verbs 1*2 § 72, Rem. 3); mm nyn Ps.35, 1, the same 
also elsewhere (Ps. 43, 1, 74, 22 , 119, 154) for rhythmical reasons. 
Examples of the Inf. absol are 3^ litigamlo Judg. 11, 25, nb ponendo 
Is. 22, 7, but also 3W S-n Jer. 60, 34, yen p? Prov * 23 » !• 

2. The Impf. apoc. is yp; with shifted tone it takes the form with 
S c gli61, as lb 3m Judg. 6 , 31. So with Wdw consec . eb*i and he placed, 
•, 3*3 an d he perceived; with guttural nns umi and he flew at them 
18am. 26,14 (vide § 72, Rem. 9). As Jussive of y»b stands jbn Judges 19,20 
<in pause) and Job. 17, 2 for ibn. 
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3. As Part. act Qdl we find once spending the n\ght Neh.13,21; 

Part, pass . or Mb (according to a different reading) 2 Sam. 13, 32. 

• * * * 

4 . Verbs fit's scarcely ever suffer their fit to quiesce, and hence are 
to be regarded as verbs ' Agin Guttural , as in § 64. An exception 
where the fit has lost its force as a consonant is: VSO they are fair 
{from hJfiO P% lei to HfifiJ really ^X3) Is. 52, 7, Cant. 1,10. Very doubtful 
on the other hand is yst3J it blooms (Ec. 12, 5) ImpfHiph . of *pt3, for 

the form has been correctly preserved, it could better be traced 
back to ys: (with incorrect writing for y3J) comp. Dclitzsch in loc. 


§ 74. 

VERBS firt. 

E. g. fitxu to find. Paradigm O. 

The K is here, as in verbs «"p, treated partly as a con¬ 
sonant with a soft guttural sound (scarcely audible at the 
end of a syllable), partly as a quite inaudible (quiescent) 
letter, according to the following rules:— 

1 . In those forms which end with the third radical, the 

final syllable has always the regular vowels, e. g. Ktb, K2«3» 
5W232, fcOErn. In all these cases the K is simply absorbed 
into the long vowel without the latter being subject to any 
variations; at the utmost there might have been preserved 
originally a certain sound of the K after the quite hetero¬ 
geneous ti. Therefore in the Pcrf., Impf. and Imp. Qdl, in tho 
Perf. Hiph., and Pudl and Hoph. y the Pathdch is lengthened 
before the feeble K into Qd'mes (§ 23, 1), as ara, etc., 

which (—) however is movable (§ 25, 2), hence we have in 
the plural W233*;. 

The Impf. and Imp. Qdl have A after the analogy of verbs Ld'medh 
Guttural. 

2 . Also before afformatives beginning with a consonant 

(n, 3) the fct is not heard, but is quiescent in the Perf. Qdl, in 
Qifme$, as nxk'Q (for in the Perf. of all the other active 

and reflexive conjugations, in SPre, as nfcfi&b?* in the Imp. and 
Impf. of all the conjugations, in S e ghol, as nrsitt, 
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The S e ghol of these forms of the Impf. and Imp . may he considered 
throughout as an inflection and at the same time a lengthening of an 
original & (v. § 8, 1). In the same way the e of the Perf. forms in 
Pitl, Iliphil , Hithpael may be traced to an original t (as the usual 
3d pers. sing, of this conjugation) although this i may have been 
attenuated from an original a. Regarding the Niphal , we might refer 
to traces of a weakening of the d to % with the verbs 5*5 (§ 67, Rem. 5); 
the supposition however lies nearer that the Niphal has yielded to the 
pervading analogy of the other conjugations. The use of re and 
S'rjhol is otherwise explained from the great resemblance between verbs 
X*3 and r*P (comp. § 75, 2), and an approximation of the former to 
the latter. No form of this kind in Pual; in Perf. Hoph . only 2d 
masc. nrxcn Ez. 40, 4, lengthened in accordance with the rule. 

Before the suffixes CD, ID, the X retains its character as a guttural, 
and takes (—); as TJNTEX Cant. 8, 1, Ez. 28, 13; comp. § 65, 2, 

Rem. The reason (as in verbs La'medh Guttural ) is, that those suffixes 
require before them a Sh e icd mobile . 

3. At the beginning of a syllable or before afformatives 
beginning with a vowel, as well as before suffixes; the K is a 
consonant, and the form regular, as n#2ra etc. 

(in pause nadt). 


REMARKS. 

1. Verbs middle E, like X^c to be full , retain §e'r% in the other 

persons of the Perf. as in ‘TxVc; yet 2 pi. DrjO* in Josh. 4, 24; ifitVa 
Esth. 7, 5. Instead of P^XD is pometimes found the form HX^p for nx*]g 
(after the form § 44, Rem. 4) she names Is. 7, 14, it happens to 

Jer. 44, 23, Deut. 31, 29, in Niph. PX^E? Ps. 118, 23, in Hoph. nXDTl 
Gen. 33, 11. 

2. In the Inf. Qtil occurs the fern, form PX&D to fiU Lev. 12, 4 
(comp, trftr from n*b); also nabc Job 20, 22 and Esth. 1, 5 written 
rxi^D. Compare similar forms Judges 8, 1, Prov. 8, 13; before suffixes 
Ez. 33, 12 and likewise in Niph. Zech. 13, 4. 

3. The Part. fcm. is commonly (by contraction) PXXb, seldom 
PXXC Cant. 8, 10, and without the X (see Rem. 4) PX*P (from KX“) Deut. 
28, 57. So too in Niph. nx&3 Zech. 5, 7 (cf. also 2 Sam. 10, 43, where 
it stands as a substantive, like L. oblatum=oblatio, donum) and 1 Ch. 
14, 2; rx^sp Deut. 80, 11 .—The Plur. of Part. Niph. makes 
dropping the Qamef (1 8am. 13, 15, 2 K. 14, 14), which however remains 
in pause (Ezr. 8, 25); so from XD3 the plur. C'NDS (but in p. C'XDS Ez. 
13, 2); the Qamef remains also before suff. as ?pxXD 3 is. 22, 3, and 
before fern, ending ttNXCS 2 K. 10, 4, plur. n"XXD3 Gen. 10, 15. In 
the forms C'XCH sinning 1 Sam. 14, 33, and Cfcnia feigning them Neb. 
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8, the vowel is drawn back (§ 23, 2) and the K orthographically 
retained. 

4. The K is sometimes dropped: a) in the middle of the word as in 
Nura. 11, 11, ■'PSa Job 32, 18, comp. 1, 21, ■'PBS Judges 4, 19. In 
ifnpf • njlBPi Jer. 9,17, Zech. 5,9, Ruth 1, 14 (on the other hand the same 
form with pleonastic Yodh analogous with t\*b Ez. 23, 49 comp. Jer. BO, 
20); Niph . DPSIM yt are defiled Lev. 11, 43; b) at the end of the word: 

1 K. 12, 12 KHhibh; Hiph. 2 K. 13, 6 . Hiph. “'am to cause 
to sin Jer. 32, 35. 

Upon the transformation of verbs art into forms rrt t. § 75, 
Rem. VL 


§ 75. 

VERBS rrt. 

E. g. nba to reveal Paradigm P. 

These verbs, like the verbs (§§ 69, 70), embrace two 
different classes of the irregular verb, viz. *»"b and *t*b, which 
in Arabic, and especially in Ethiopic, are still more clearly 
distinguished. But in Hebrew the original i and have 
passed over into a feeble n, as a substitute for a final vowel 
(§ 23, 4), in all those forms which end with the third radical, 
and hence these verbs are called verbs n"b; e. g. nba for ^ba 
he has revealed, fibtS for nbtp he has rested . By far the greater 
number, however, of these verbs are treated as originally V*b; 
and only a few forms occur of verbs 1*b. The separation of 
these classes is therefore not so distinct as in verbs Yto 
and •»"*>. 

A true verb l*b is nW to be at rest, whence (with a 1 conson.) 
i pers. sing. Perf. Qdl Job. 3, 20, Part . “lbtf, and the derivative 

rrb® rest; yet in the Impf. it has (with Yodh). In nj5 I (Arab. 
•*») to answer, and P35 II (Arab. 133) to suffer , to be oppressed , are two 
verbs originally distinct, but with the same form in Hebrew (see Davies* 
Heb. Lex.).—In Syriac the intermingling of these forms is carried stiU 
farther, verbs being confounded with verbs i. e. with the two 
classes rt and *» r b of the Arabic. 

Of quite another class are those verbs whose third stem-letter is a 
consonantal h (distinguished by Mappiq , § 14, 1), e. g. Foa to be high. 
They are inflected throughout like verbs Lamedh Guttural . 

The grammatical structure of these verbs (which Para* 
digit P exhibits) is as follows:— 
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1. In all forms in which the original Yddh or Want would 
have to stnnd at the end of the word, it is dropped and M is 
set (cf. § 24,2, b, Rem.) as an orthographical compensation, indi¬ 
cating that a long vowel precedes. Such an indication was 
necessary already for practical reasons in the still unvocalized 
consonant text. But even after the addition of vowel signs, 
the orthographic rule still remained with very insignificant 
exceptions (v. § 8, No. 4 and d in nbtDjj etc.), that a final 
vowel must be pointed out by a so-called vowel-letter.—In 
the verb n"b, the n which here is employed as a vowel letter, 
is preceded in each particular form by the same vowel through 
all the conjugations. Thus appears the ending: 
rt— in all the Perfects, nba, Pib}?, nba, etc. 
n— in all the Imperfects and Participles active, fib}% 
Mbs, etc. 

H— in all the Imperatives, nbj, etc. 
ri— in the Inf. absol. (except in Hiph. and Hopk.^ also 
Pi see Rems. 10 and 15 below), etc. 

The Part . pass. Qdl forms an exception, in which the 
original ' appears at the end, ^3, as also in some derivatives 
(§ 84, a 1, C, e). 

The Inf. constr. has, as a rule, the ending ni(cf./em. n); thus 
in Qdl and also in Pi el ni;>4, (except niop Judg. 13, 21). 

In explanation of these forms we observe:— 

That in the Perf. Qdl nb* stands for ■’ba (according to § 24, 2, c\ 
bo too in Niph ., Pu'dl and HfipJidl. The Pi. and Hithp. are based on 
the forms bsjr, ba^rn (§ 52, Eem. 1), Hiph. on the form bap?, after 
the manner of the Arabic 5 dqtald (§ 53, 1). 

The Anal accented tt— of the imperfeot is variously explained. 
The least plausible is a contraction of the original Yddh (or rather the 
i into which it is dissolved) with preceding d. For the language gener¬ 
ally only has c as contraction of the diphthong at, which at the most 
may be weakened into t (v. No. 2). According to Rddtger the obscure 
17— is in place of the distincter characteristic vowels of the corre¬ 
sponding forms of the strong verb, which have maintained themselves 
in Arab, and Ethiop. with greater purity also in these verbs, e. g. Jmpf. 
Qdl r.Va*, (Arab, yaglii) (vulgar j t/agfi), Eth. yfyld; (from to 
tceep), Arab, yabki , Eth. yebki; »r;rp (r. rrn to live), Arab, yachyh , Eth. 
y itchy aw; (r. ns'J to feed ), Arab, yard, Eth. y^r ay. So too in trie 
other conjugations, e. g. Pi. fiba", ct Arab, yvpdli, Eth. ytfalti (he 
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prays); Hiph. fist*)? (r. nx} to see), Arab, yurt, Eth. yl !»■’(, etc. Accord- 
ing to these examples in Arab, and Ethiop. the characteristic vowel 
has maintained itself everywhere, and from this we might conclude 
that also in Hebrew in the imperfects of the different conjugations of 
the ffb different vowels were originally employed, but in an endeavour 
after a complete analogy they all have become equally —. That such 
an effort has taken place, remains without doubt, if we also consider the 
uniformity of the forms, in pcrf., impf. and participle . The only 
question now is, whether in regard to the imperfects, the uniformity 
of formation did not originally exist in an & as a vowel to the final 
syllable. By the Pnal and Hophal this would be a matter of course; 
but also elsewhere (especially in the Qai t v. Bern. 4) the d shows itself 
occasionally as the original vowel. Accordingly the accented — would 
be an inflection and lengthening of & in an open syllable (as for 
t}br) instead of the full lengthening into d. In the same way may be 
also explained the — of the participles, whilst the constr. state of the 
same (rib*) is based upon a contraction of the original ay; comp, also 
the noun *^10 and rni$ (from , n©) field; construct TViQ. The same as 
in these constr. forms, also in the Imper. (ending n—, contraction of 
ay) Yodh must everywhere be supposed to be the final letter, the 
original having also followed the analogy of •'"b. 

2 . Before the afformatives beginning with a consonant 
Ov), the original •» remains, and there arises a) in the Perf. 
the diphthong ay this diphthong should be contracted 

into e O'-:-), but this e is constantly found only in passive con¬ 
jugations, whilst regularly in Q&l and other active and reflexive 
conjugations it appears to be further attenuated into % (comp. 
Rem. 7, 9, 14 and § 27, Rem. 1 ); but in the Impf. and Imp . 
before na it is changed into the obtuse and accented e (*'- 7 -). 
Here again we have the disputed question (v. above) whether 
this ■»— must be considered the equivalent of *- 7 - (i. e. e as 
contraction from ay) or whether after the dropping of the 
Yodli (as in the 3d sing.) d was inflected into S'glwl. In the 
latter case the Yddh which is still written everywhere in these 
forms, must be simply considered an orthographical remainder 
of the original form. Accordingly before afformatives be¬ 
ginning with a consonant, there appears as chief vowel— 

Perfect Qdl i t as f*»!5j; 

Perfects of the other active conjugations, and also in the 
reflexive, partly e, partly i, as in and F^Sa, P">}; 
and f^:; 
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Perfects of the passives only i, as tn*>5a; 

Imperfects and Imperatives always w, as npis, np^jn. 

The diphthongal forms have been throughout retained in Arabio 
and Ethiopic, and the diphthong is contracted only by way of exception 
and in the popular idiom. In Aram, and Syriac, the contracted forms 
predominate, yet the Syr. also has in Qdl 2 p. sing. prb& (but 1 p. sing, 
mil), and so too the West. Aram, has mi* along with mb*. 

3. Before the vowel afformatives (}, *'- r , n—), ^*e 
with the vowel before it is usually dropped, e. g. *ib| (for 
T»ba), (for *^b}Pi), Part. fern, nba, plur. mas. trbl; yet it 
is retained in ancient full forms, particularly in pause , as 

(see Rem. 4 and 13). Before suffixes also it is dropped, 
as in qbj (Rem. 19). 

4. In 3 Perf. sing . fem the old fem. ending returns, 
and, with the elision of the Yddh arises the form nb} (before 
suffixes) and tone-lengthened nbx But this ancient form is be¬ 
come very rare (see Rems. 1 and 19); and, as if this mark of 
the gender were not sufficiently distinct, a second feminine¬ 
ending n— is appended, before which the Pa'thach of the end- 
ing n-r- becomes Sh e wd so as to form nnba, ntnbaa {pause nnba). 

See similar cases in § 70, Bern, and in § 91, 3. 

5. The formation of the shortened Imperfect both as 
jussive and w. 1 consec. § 48 and 49), which occurs in this 
class of verbs in all the conjugations, is strongly marked, 
consisting in the rejection of the n—, by which some other 
changes are occasioned in the form (see Rems. 3, 8, 11, 16). 
The shortened Imperative is also formed by apocope of the n— 
(Rems. 12, 16). 

6 . Of the Imperfect lengthened by n— (§ 48, 3), only the 
following examples are found in verbs n"b:—in Qdl , nrtfK 
Ps. 119, 117, rrrnK (retaining % see Rem. 4) Ps. 77, 4, and in 
Uithp. JTttW: Is. 41, 23 (toneless n— after long vowel). 

B E M A B K 8. 

I. On QdL 

1. For the 3 Pers. fem. y the older and simpler form rA|, from mbj 
(comp, the verb § 74, Bern. 1), is almost entirely banished from 
common use (see No. 4 above). One instance is it yields Lev. 25, 
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21 (comp. 2 K. 9,37 K*th.). So in Hiph. and Hoph ., c. g. r>2T^7 if enjoys 
Lev. 20, 34, nbjfi if is faAen captive Jer. 13, 19. But with suffixes this 
form is always used; see Rem. 19 below. In the 3d pers. plur. is found 
instead of the usual accent (?b} etc.) Ps. 37, 20, *bi in pause and also in 
rhythmical antithesis to the preceding 5bs. Regarding the accent of 
the consec. perf. v. § 49, 3 Rem. 

2. The Inf. absol . has also the form videndo Gen. 20, 28. The 
form nino Is. 22, 13 (also into in the same verse) has been chosen, 
because it represents a similarity of sounds with ami}; the same in 42, 
20 in Q e ri and Hos. 10, 4. As Inf '. constr. niba (once hfbs or *iba) comp, 
hk") Gen. 48, 11, Ptor 60, 20, or itor 31, 28, and the feminine form 
njao to see Ez. 28, 17, like Pibap (§ 45^ 1, b). 

3. The shortening of the Impf. (see above in No. 5) occasions in 
Q&l the following changes:— 

a) The first stem-letter most commonly receives a helping S e ghol t 
or, when the middle radical is a guttural, a helping Pa'thdch 
(§ 28, 4), e. g. ba* for ba}; ■jn*} and he built; 3to* let him look 
(for rto*). 

b) The ChVrlq of the preformative is also sometimes lengthened into 

(because it now stands in an open syllable), as fcoj let him see 
(from PfcO). This however occurs mostly only after the preformative 
n, whilst after the * the i being homogeneous remains, e. g. brr} 
(also hr*), *jBFn (also *;t*); and by verbs middle guttural 3TP, nrn* 
(from nP2). The strange accentuation fcOP Zech. 9, 5, *nrY] Micah. 
7, 10 and Kb* (mid. e) Gen. 41, 33 can be explained only to some 
degree from rhythmical reasons. 

C) The helping vowel is not used elsewhere, and especially not in the 
cases mentioned in § 28,4; e. g. stoy and he took captive Nuin. 21, 1; 
and with i lengthened to e, ntoy and he drank , '•jay and he wept. 
The verb hsp has the forms let him see , and any and he saw , 
the latter with Pd'thdch on account of the following n. 

d) Examples of verbs which are Pe Guttural (§ 63) as well as Ld'mldh 
He: —tor*} and he made (from Ptor), jr?} and he answered (from 
P33), br|} and we ascended (from Pbr). On a few forms of k'd v. 
§ 76, 2,c. Sometimes the pointing of the first syllable is not affected 
by the guttural, as in any and he was wroth, JP*} and he encamped , 
*|P* (with Dag . lent, according to § 28, 4) let it rejoice Job. 3, 6. 
On »?! (both P*b and •,*£) v. § 76, 2, b . 

t) The verbs PPP to be and P}P to live , where analogy would require 
the Impf. apoc. to be *P}, ^rn, change these forms to *P* and *P}, 
because the second Yodh draws to itself the vowel i, and makes 
with it a long I; in pause: *rr, *P* the original ft having been modi¬ 
fied into S 9 ghol. (Comp, the derivatives *33 for *33, *35 for *:r, 
etc., § 85, No. V).—From PJP to be occurs once the form fiOP* for 
VP he will be Ec. 11, 3, (on the K v. § 23, 3, Rem. 3). 
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The foil forms, without the apocopl of ft—, occur sometimes even 
after Waw consec., especially in the 1 st person and in the later books, 
a. g. HfiCW and I saw (20 times) and Josh. 7, 21 in K'thib but never in 
the Pentateuch (JO»J, 15 times, 3 times in Pent.); Miss?} and he made 
4 times (but toiri over 200 times). At times also for the jussive, as in 
Gen. 41, 34, Jer. 88 , 6 . 

4. The original ■» is sometimes retained before the afTormaUves 
beginning with a vowel (comp. Nos. 3 and 6 above), especially in and 
before the pause, and before the full plural ending *p—, or where for 
any reason an emphasis rests upon the word. Perf. fvfcrj she trusts 
Ps. 57, 2 , VCn they trust Deut. 32,37 (comp. Ps. 73, 2 Qfr ij. Imp. 

ask ye Is. 21 , 12 , Impf. they are quiet Ps. 122 , 6 , '‘F'zrp. they in¬ 
crease Deut. 8 , 13, Ps. 30, 9, more frequently like they drink Ps. 

78, 44, Is. 21, 12 ; 26, 11 , Ps. 86 , 8 (comp. Rems. 5, 7, 13 and 16). 

5. The Part. act. has also a fem. retaining the 3d radical % as in 
hJS'a (—nr’a) tcecping Lam. 1, 16, rwa spying Prov. 31, 27, rj"Tii 
fruitful Ps. 128, 3; in the plur. like ni’nix coming Is. 41, 23. T^he Part 
pass . is still sometimes found with the 1 as 3d radical, as made 
Job. 41, 25, Job 15, 22, contracted from 1323, and the 1 has 
still its consonant sound before a formative ending, as in mis? (read 
it as ' a 8<itc(/th) 1 Bam. 25, 18 in K c thibh, nvi::3 (read n'futcd'th Is. 8,15 
K'tliibh. 

0 . The forms are at times written defectively, as in PW 2 8 am. 
15, 33, Job. 5, 12, and (according to the Massora) npxnn Mic. 7, 

10, comp. n:j?n Judges 5, 29 (according to others in sing, with tuff. 
of the 3d fem. sing.). Both cases must probably be considered in the 
sense of § 20 , 2 , c. 

II. On Niph'dL 

7 . Here the forms with •»— in 1 and 2 p. sing, of the Perf. are 

the usual, the ■»— being found only in Gen. 24, 8 ; but in 1 p. pi. 
the *'- T - is always used, as in 1 Sam. 14, 8 . No examples of the 

2 p. pi. occur in Niph. of these verbs.—The •» is retained in pause, as 
in V'Js? Num. 24, 6 . 

8 . The apocope of the Impf. occasions here simply the rejection of 

fi—, from yet in one verb A'ytn Guttural , we find a form 

with (—) shortened to (—), viz. HE* (for HE") Ps. 109, 14 (but in 
pause Iran Ps.109,13). 8 imilar also in Pi. is "OttJ (from fnjFi) Pa. 141, 8 , 
and in Hithp. :rrn (fn m fiS'jrn) Prov. 22, 24. 


III. On Ft el, Pudl, and SithpaeL 

9. In the Perf. Pi., the second syllable has i ( Chireq ) instead of 
the diphthongal in the greater number of examples, as in 
•'n*5p, always in 1 p. pi. and before suffixes , e. g. *-*03 Gen. 87, 26, 
Ps. 44, 20 . But in the Paradigm the form with "*- 7 - stands first, 
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as being older, though examples occur in the O. Test, only in 1st sing, 
as Joel 4,21. In Hithp. not only (Jer.17,16), but also is some¬ 
times found (Prov. 24, 10, 1 K. 2, 26, Jer. 60, 24). Yet Pudl has always 
^>eVe O'—), as in ■'H'tes Ps. 130,15. 

10. The usual form of the Inf. absol.Pi . is like nb?, (according 
to b:»]r, the more frequent form also in the strong verb, see § 52, 
Bern. 3), rarely like rwp Ps. 40, 2. 

11. The Impf. loses, after the apocoph, the Daghe'sh forth of 
the second stem-letter (comp. § 20. 3, a); hence Pi. and he com¬ 
manded, Hithp. btn*3 and he uncovered himself, Gen. 0, 21. Less 
frequently is Pd'thdch, in this case, lengthened into Qa'mty, as liyjl 
and he marked 1 Sam. 81, 14, ijtrv; he craves, Hithp. ytntrn Is. 41, 10. 
Ps. 46, 12; according to the best texts however this should read 

12. In Pi. and Hithp. are found also apocopated forms of the Imp. t 
as IS for tvs command thou , 03 for no: prove thou Dan. 1, 12; brnrt 
feign thyself sick 2 Sam. 13, 5, Deut. 8, 24. Anomalous is Judges 0, 29 
Man for nan increase; on t*b? Prov. 88, 7 (according to some Imper v 
Pi. for comp. Delitzsch in loc. In Ps. 137, 7 is found twice 
naked instead of W (for W), but comp. 2 Chr. 84, 11. 

13. The Yodh is retained in some cases where it is more commonly 

omitted, e.g. Impf. will ye liken Is. 40, 18, comp. vs. 25; 

they cover them Ex. 16, 5. 

IV. On HtpJitl and HtipHdl 

14. In the Perf. Hiph. 3 sing nbin, as also found besides hbaiT, 
especially nsjnn, H&jbtt. The forms with 8 are found throughout in tho 
1st sing, (except Prov. 6, 13), rarely in the 2d sing. masc. never in 1. pi. 
In the other pers. they are about equally common with f; before suf¬ 
fixes the latter is used as somewhat shorter than the other. The Para¬ 
digm P puts first the older form with . In Hoph. only occurs. 

15. The §er$ of the Inf. ahsol. Hiph. is the regular vowel (as in 

icirn); Hoph. conforms to this Inf. absol., as in mpj Lev. 10, 20. 
The verb wrj to he much has three forms of the Inf.\ viz. na^i used 
as adverb (§ 131, 2) much, as Inf. ahsol. with a finite verb 

(§ 131, 3), IT3TH as Inf. constr. Comp. Gen. 41, 49, 82, 17, Deut. 88, 63. 
On rvrnp Job. 17, 2 (with Dag. f. dinmens) v. § 20, 2, h. 

16. The Impf. apoc. Hiph. is found either without a helpingvowel, 
as w let him subdue Is. 41, 2, Fcr let him spread Gen. 0, 27, and 
he watered (see § 28, 4); or with it, as (for bi?, see § 27, Bern. 2, c\ 
as ba*} and he led captive 2 K. 18,11, *■»£*; and he made fruitful Ps.106,24. 
Examples with gutturals: br?^ Num. 23, 2, brfcj etc., which can ba 
distinguished from the like forms in Qdl only by the sense (comp. 28,4).— 
The Impf. opoc.Hiph. has always the helping-vowel S e ghol or Pd'thdch r 
as increase thou (for ann, rqrrj) Ps. 61, 4, Qfrx; let alone (for 
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fl"Jh, Beat 0 , 14, brn (for hteh) Ex. 88 , 12 .—The Impf. Hiph. 

with Yddh retained occurs only in ‘jV'i'n Job 19, 2 , from hJJ. Comp. 
Bern. 4 on p. 190. 

V. In General 

17. In the Aramaean, where as before remarked, the verbs irt and 

h*b ran into one another, both classes terminate in the Impf. and 
Part, of all the conjugations, without distinction, in fit— or As 

imitations of this mode of formation, we are to regard those forms of 
the Inf. y Imp ., and Impf. in h—, more seldom fit— or which are 
found in Hebrew also, especially in the later writers and the poets. 
Inf. Pi. *’211 Hos. 6, 9. Imp. Q&l fit'h be thou Job. 87, 6, Impf. fiO* let 
him see Gen. 41, 33; hb2h he toiU do Is. 64, 3; rnhprifit Jer. 17, 17, 
fit sh bfc consent thou not Prov. 1, 10, htorprix do thou not 2 Sam. 18, 12 
(the same for Gen. 26, 29, Josh. 7,9, Jer. 40,16, Qfri)\ htoT Josh. 9,24; 
Mfinn Dan. 1, 13. Comp, also in Niph. Lev. 6 , 9; in Pi. Lev. 18, 7, 8 , 
12—17, 20, 19 (everywhere hi$n fi& and also n^n with small distinc- 
tives); h£ 2 *} Nah. 1 , 3; h^tfit Ez. 6 , 12 (with Zaqeph ). The circumstance 
that many of these forms stand in pause and that at the same time they 
represent a Jussive or Voluntative (Josh. 7, 9), leads us to suppose that 
the long vowel has been chosen principally in order to heighten the 
emphasis of the pausal form, and at the same time to distinguish, by 
sound, the Jussive from the usual Irnperf. Elsewhere (Gen. 26, 29, Lev. 
6, 9, Jer. 40, 16, Dan. 1, 13) the long vowel serves probably to avoid 
the hiatus which is produced by a following fit or 3. We are not sure 
whether in the choice of the — we may not have a return to the 
original diphthongal final sound (in a manner that htorn be directly 
contracted from ■'torn). 

The ending *'- 7 - is found for h— in the Impf. QtU ■'211Y' and she 
committed fornication Jer. 8 , 6 (before Mdqqe'ph) instead of n— in the 
Perf. Hiph. *'bhh he made sick Is. 68 , 10 (perhaps for ficbnn from fitbn 
as secondary form to hih v. Rem. 21 ). Wholly Aramaic is the plur. 
V'Can they intimidated (Josh. 14, 8 ). 

18. In three verbs is found the rare conjugation Pi'lel, or its 
reflexive (§ 55, 2 ), where the third radical, which that conjugation 
requires to be doubled, appears repeated under the form hi (see § 24,2,c), 
viz. in ni$c (contracted njfi<:) to be beautiful , from hfiC; O v hgt3 archers 
Gen.21,16; but especially in hTO to boto , Pi lei hlht), hence HithptTlel 
hint-nan to bow one's self to prostrate one's self 2 d pers. in and 
lsf pers. rn— , Impf. h'hPnir, apoc, inna*^ for inrna^i (analogous to 
segholate forms like Via for Ihis). 

19. Before suffixes , the h final and the preceding vowel, are 
displaced by the so-called union-vowel (§ 58, 3, 6 ), as ■'2:3 (in pause 
^ 2 :3) he answered me, TJ23, in pause ^23 Is. 80, 19 (and even outside 
of pause Jer. 28, 37) or Tike " 2 £ Deut. 82, 6, *n:3, o:3, Impf. Ihjsr, 
SJ 22 T, Hiph. *12 ;h, TjVjh, inibn. Very seldom ■'— takes the place of the 
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final P— or n~, as in DfT'XEX Dent. 32, 26, he irill cover them 

Ps. 140, 10 Q?r\, •'pan smite me 1 K. 20, 35. By these examples we 
might suppose a return to the original ending ay; but perhaps they 
are based on a less correct full writing. The 3. Perf. fern, always takes 
before suff. the older form nba (see No. 4), e. g. *ir£a for *inria, Zech. 
6, 4, in pause Job 33, 4. 

VL Affinity of Verbs and fcrt. 

20. The verbs of each of these classes, in consequence of their 
intimate relation (being quite confounded in Aramaean), often borrow 
forms from one another, especially in the later writers and the poets. 

21. Thus there are forms of verbs art— 

a) Which have adopted the vowels of verbs rrt, e. g. Perf, ^nxSa I 
restrain Ps. 110, 101; Part, xan sinning Ec. 8, 12, 0, 18; Pi. Perf. 
etha he has filled Jew 61, 34; comp. 1 K. 9, 11, Am. 4, 2, Ps. 143, 3; 
•Txin I heal 2 K. 2, 21 ; comp. Jer. 61, 9; Niph. Perf. nrxbfi: (like 
nnba:) it teas wonderful 2 Sam. 1, 26; Hiph. Perf. xbon Deut. 
28, 59, nrxaPfi she hid Josh. 8, 17. On the other hand forms like 
fcOia:*; Jer. 10, 5, ^xa’TT' (correct reading) Job 10, 2, are based 
upon syncope of X, v. § 74, Rem. 3. 

b ) Which retain their own pointing, but have adopted the e. g. 
Imp. heal thou Ps. 60, 4; Niph. nara Jer. 49, 10 and nanrt 
to hide one's self 1 K. 22, 25; comp. Jer. 19, 11; Pi. Jmpf. nbr*; he 
will fill Job 8, 21. 

c) Which in all respects have the appearance of verbs pft, e. g. Perf. 

Qdl nrx thou thirstest Ruth 2, 9, comp. 2 Sam. 3, 8; !)ba they kept 
back , 1 Sam. 8, 10; sVo they are full Ez. 28, 16, comp. 39, 26; Inf. 
•ion (v. Rem. 2) to sin Gen. 20, 6; Impf. nb^ (for xbs*;) he will keep 
back , Gen. 23, 6; fij^n they heal Job 6, 18; Part. fern. XS*' Eo. 
10, 5; Part. pass, Ps. 32, 1; Niph. nrs"]D Jer. 61, 9; IT'a: Jer. 
28, 9, Impf. 2 K. 2, 22; Pi. Impf. Jer. 8, 11, comp. 

Gen. 81, 39; Hithp. tT'aarn thou prophesiest l Sam. 10, 6, Inf. 
ITia3PP1 1 Sam. 10, 13. For the K e thibh nbnb 2 K. 19, 25 the tyri 
gives the usual form rrixbnb; the KHlixbh would read nibrb (with 
syn. of X). 

22. On the contrary, there are forms of verbs n*h which, wholly 
or in part, follow the analogy of verbs X*bj e. g. in their consonants 
XPX he comes Is. 21, 12; •’PXlf Ez. 43, 27, Xlb? Lam. 4, 1, Xp^ Jet*. 
88, 4, Xiir; Eccl. 8, 1, xrb - ) it is changed Lam. 4, 1, X$b 2 K. 26, 29, 
xbr^ and he became sick 2 Ch. 16, 12; in their vowels, *0PX Jer. 3 22, 
rnjy? Dan. 10, 14, nban 1 K. 17, 14; in both, D-lxbn 2 Sam. 21, 12 Qfri. 
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§ 76 . 

VERBS DOUBLY WEAK OR ANOMALOUS. 

1 . There are a number of verbs that have two stem-con¬ 
sonants which as weak letters are affected by the anomalies 
already described. In cases where two anomalies might occur, 
usage must teach whether the verb is actually subject to both, 
or but one of them, or, as sometimes happens, to neither. 

Thus e. g. from are formed Impf '. Nab. 3, 7, and W 

Gen. 81, 40 (after the analogy of verbs /»), Hiph. i:n (as a verb 5*5), 
but in Impf. Hoph. T»“ (as ft). 

2 . The following are examples of doubly anomalous verbs, 
and of difficult forms derived from them:— 

a) Verbs /E and art (comp. §§ 66 and 74); e. g. Xtoj to bear, Imp. xb, 
Ivf. const r. rxb (for nx£), also Xb5; after the prefix b always rxbb 
(but once irfigu Job 41,17 with St/n. of x); Impf. n; ; in for r^xifn 
Ruth 1, 14. 

i>) Verbs **B and n*b (comp. §§ 66 and 75), as ha} to bend h3} to smite. 
Hence Impf Qdl opoc. and he bowed , rn and t’5 and he 
sprinkled (from m:) ; Pet/. Hiph. hlh he smote, Impf nr\ apoc. 
7p, ?i!?» «o also r}; Imp . nsn, apoc. 7^7; Inf. min; Part. hir. 

c) Verbs x'fi and rrt (comp. §§ 68 and 75), as HEX to be wiUing , rtTX 
to come , nEx to bake. So Impf Qdl hEx^, nek*', plur. sex**; xr*3 
Deut. 83, 21 (for nrx**), Impf. apoc. nX'.‘ Is. 41, 25 (for hx*?), Imp. 
V'rs Is. 21, 12, 60, 9, 12 (comp. SEX Exod. 10, 23) for *irX, Vrx 
(§ 23, 3, Rem. 2, § 75, Rem. 4), Hiph. Imp. snrn for JPrXh (:prxr), 
Is. 21, 14; Impf. apoc. bx*p and he swore 1 Sam. 14, 24 (from hbx), 
really h'ar, hence hbx? and, with the obscuring to o, h*x^; instead 
of the simple apocopl , which would give bx^, the X which had 
already disappeared, becomes again audible by the auxiliary S e ghoL 

d) Verbs ■'"D and x"b (comp. §§ 69, 70 and 74), at X2£ to go forth. Imp. 
XjS, Inf. TXX, Hiph. x*»sin to bring out. 

e) Verbs and n"b (comp. §§ 69, 70 and 75), e. g. nr* to throw , in 

Hiph. to confess , to praise , and n*^ to cast which are properly verbs 
V'E, also to be beautiful (which is really "»"D). Inf. rrn, nvvj; 
Imp. sri"j (cf. Impf. Ez. 31,7), with suff. we shot them (from 

rr?) Num. 21, 30; Pi. for (§ 69, Bern. 6); Hiph. rrrh, 
n;m, Inf. rhin Impf. n^p, apoc. ni*} 2 K. 13, 17. 

f) Verbs 1"$ and x"b, particularly xia to come , Perf. X3, rxa, once 
*E2 for n:X2 1 Sam. 26, 8; Hiph. X-2T. ^xin and rx'»3n. Impf. *'EX, 
for X^EX Mic. 1, 15. So ^ he refuses {Impf. Hiph., from X35) Pa 
141, 5. ’" 
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g) Moreover the verb to live deserves to be noticed, which, besides 
its usual form rnn /exj.fin'jH, is ai so treated as a verb 3*r, and hence 
has •'r (pause *»n, w. I cons. "Tn) in the 3 Perf. Q<U in Gen. 8, 22 
and other cases; In Lev. 3, 22 is found even the contraction to *Q, 
The form rrnj stands Ex. 1, 16 in pause for njiVi (3. fern.) with 
Ddgh. omitted on acc. of the pausal lengthening of & to a. 


§ 77 . 

RELATION OP THE WEAK VERBS TO ONE ANOTHER. 

Several classes of weak verbs, e. g. those i't and 
and n"b, and j/'jp, stand in a very close relationship, 
as appears from the similarity in their meaning and in¬ 
flection, from their mutual interchange of forms and especially 
from the fact that often the same biliteral root occurs in 
several weak verbs having the same meaning. These two 
root-consonants, to which the common signification attaches 
(biliteral root, § 30, 2), are constant, and the third feebler 
radical is not taken into account. Thus, -pn, and 
TO** 1 are all developements of the crude-form (or ultimate 
root) n an< l mean to strike, to beat in pieces; 1 7D, T3J, STTp 
(from the root *75) to flee . 

In this manner are related in form and signification— 

1. Verbs 'fs and 3>*S (in which the essential stem-letters are tho 
first and last), e. g. Tpu and TJ?'? to become poor, C$ia and ufcrn to feel or 
touch , TO and TO to flee . 

2. Verbs ■'"D and *j*D (in which the two last are the essential stem- 

letters), are related both to each other and to the former class. They 
ore related to each other in the verbs SX? and -2M to place, and 
Op; (ydqd'sh) to fowl; to the former class, especially to verbs 1*3, in 
TO and to fear , ZVJ and saj to be good , Mb; and MB [= E. puff] 
to blow; pB3 and to smash . Verbs are only seldom found 
connected with these classes, os and to be destroyed, 

and wi to thresh , etc. 

3. Verbs and Frt (in which the first two consonants properly 

form the stem) are related both to each other and to the former 
classes; to each other in and to break in pieces , and 

to meet (comp. § 75, Rem. 20 flf.); to verbs of the former classes, in irnj 
and to suck , nn* and TTO to thrust, etc. 

i Those verbs are mimetic or onomatopoctic, mimicking the sound intended, 
and so are akin to our dash and thwack (see § 30, 3).— Tr, 

13* 
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§ 78. 

DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

It often happens, when two kindred weak verbs are 
in us© in the same signification, that both are defective, i. e. 
do not occur in all the forms. As, however, the missing forms 
or tenses are not generally the same in both, the two are 
combined to make out a complete verb, as in Greek ep^ojiat, 
2 aor. yjX0ov, fut. eXeooofxai, and in Latin fero, tuli, latum, 
ferre; but with this difference, that in Hebrew these verbs 
are almost universally related in root as well as signification, 
like the Greek {3aivu>, 2 aor. eprjv, from the stem (3d~u>. 

A list of the most common verbs of this class:— 

©te to be ashamed , Hiph. but also tthain (from ©IF). 

ate to be goody Per/*., ate; Impf. aa^ (from na;); Hiph. 3W 
(from aa*). 

*i3F to fear , Impf. (from nna). 

yp? to awake only in Impf. yg*w; for Perf. the Hiph. y*pri is 
used (fr. y^p). 

yea to break in pieces, Impf. y ? B? (from pD), Imp. po; Hiph. p©3; 
Pi. yn: (from ye;); Pi lei yro (from pm); Reflex, ysterp; Hiph. ■pen. 
Also Pilpel yciifl Job 16, 12. 

nr© to drink , used in Qdl; but in Hiph. ngdn to give to drink , 
from Hp©, which is not used in Hebrew. 

On ryn (TjV) to go , see above in § 69, Rem. 8. 

Rem. 1. The case is similar when different conjugations of the 
iame verb, having the same signification, borrow tenses from each 
other;— 

rc? (to add) borrows its missing Inf. and Impf. Qdl from Hiph * 
tpcin, cppi\ 

©33 (to approach) takes Perf. Hiph. ©33 for the Perf. Qdl, which is 
not in use; only the Impf.'&V', Imp.XC\, and Inf. n©i of Qdl are in use. 

HF3 (to lead) lias Perf. usually in Qdl, also the Imp. HHJ; but the 
Impf. always in Hiph. fiHF. 

(to pour out) has Perf. Hiph. 7JFI3, along with Impf. Qdl 
but the Impf. Hiph. and Perf. Qdl are not in use. 

Rem. 2. The early grammarians often speak of mixed forms 
(fo)'mce mixta) in which, as they maintain, are united the character 
and signification of two different tenses, moods or conjugations. On 
correct grammatical principles most of the examples they adduce are 
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•et aside; in others, the form seems to have originated in misappre¬ 
hension and inaccuracy, especially through misunderstanding of an 
unusual full writing. Others again are nothing but false readings, or the 
erroneous combination of two originally different readings. 


CHAPTER m. 

OP THE NOUN. 

(Substantive and Adjective.) 


§ 79. 

GENERAL VIEW. 

1. As according to § 30, 1 most word stems are developed 
into verbal stems as well as into noun stems; it has become 
customary, especially lexically, to trace back also the noun 
to the most simple ground form of the verbal formation viz: 
the 3d sing. perf. Qftl, and, as it were, to derive it thence. 
This is done not only with those noun stems which may be 
classified directly with the corresponding verbal stem (the 
so-called verbal nouns § 83) but also with the so-called primi¬ 
tive nouns i. e.: those whose verbal stem can no more be found 
in Hebrew (§ 82), as well as finally with Denominatives which 
have evidently been derived from other nouns (§ 86). 

NB. The adjective quite coincides with the substantive in form. 
On the process by which words with an abstract sense come to be 
treated as concretes or adjectives, see § 83, Rem. 

2. A regular inflection of the noun by cases does not 
exist in Hebrew, although some ancient and almost wholly 
extinct traces of case-endings perhaps remain (§ 90). The 
relation of case in a noun is, therefore, either learned simply 
from its position in the clause, or indicated by prepositions. 
In either case the form of the noun undergoes no change 
(except for the construct state); and hence the matter belongs 
not to this division of grammar, but to the Syntax (§ 117). 
On the contrary, the connection of the noun with the feminine, 
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with the dual and the plural terminations, with suffixes, and 
with another noun following in the genitive, produces numer¬ 
ous changes in its form (see §§ 80, 87—89, 91—96), which 
is all that is meant by the inflection 1 of nouns in Hebrew, 
Even for the comparative and superlative, the Hebrew has no 
appropriate forms, and these relations must be expressed by 
circumlocution, as taught in the Syntax (§ 133). 


§ 80 . 

FORMS WHICH MARK THE GENDER OF NOUNS. 

1. The Hebrew, like all the Semitic languages, has but 
two genders, a masculine and a feminine . Even inanimate 
objects or things and abstract ideas, which other languages 
generally express by the neuter, are regarded in Hebrew as 
either masculine or feminine, chiefly the latter (see the 
Syntax, § 122, 3). 

2. The masculine, as being the prevalent and more im¬ 
portant gender, has no peculiar indication. 

The feminine had originally the ending fi—, as in the 
3 sing. Perf. of verbs (§ 44, 1). The original n— however has 
been retained (provided the principal form was not already 
created by the annexation of a simple n, v. below lit. b) only 
in close connection with a following genitive or suffix (comp. 
§ 89, 2, b and § 91, 4). Apart from these cases the feminine 
ending of the independent form (the so-called absolute state) is: 

a) Most commonly an accented n— , as o TO horse, no 5 © 
mare; as in the 3d sing. fern. perf. (nbtpg etc.) this n— 
has been produced by rejecting the closing n and leng¬ 
thening the a in an open syllable; whereupon the n has 
been added as an orthographical compensation for 

as well as to point out the final long vowel (comp, the 
quite analogous creation in forms like nb| for §75,1). 

b) Simple n to nouns terminating with a vowel e. g. vtctj 
Jew., mTim Jewess . The same termination n is added 
very frequently to stems terminating with a consonant, 


> This has been inexactly called the declension of tho Hebrew noon. 
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however only (except before suffixes) with the aid of 
an auxiliary vowel, which as a rule is S*ghdl but after 
gutturals Pathach, e. g. bt:p, /'em. nbihp killing (ground- 
form ribup, therefore before suffixes *>nbt:p etc.); *71 
fem. ttHTO acquaintance. The forms created in that way 
follow in every regard the analogy of the so-called 
Segholate forms (§ 94). The forms which have been 
developed ^ the aid of an auxiliary vowel maintain 
themselves also in the status constructus; except rnb*P 
for the elsewhere used nnbt* Gen. 16, 11 , Judges 13, 5, 7 
and so regularly before suffixes e. g. irHbv; Prov. 17,25. 
Rem. 1 . The feminine form n——— is, in general, less frequent than 
the other, and occurs almost exclusively when the other in n— is also 
In use. It is only in Participles and Infinitives that it is found more 
frequently than the other (e. g. nbip oftener than ftbap, rvj 3 than n*jb). 
2 . Rarer feminine endings are:— 

m) D— accented, as np *2 emerald Ez. 88 , 13, (also 9 Ez. 28, 17); 
r\r»M Ps. 61, 1 ; n*n 74, 19; r5?tt? crowd 2 K. 9, 17 (if not a false 
reading); more often in proper names especially of places, among 
the Canaanites, the Phoenicians (in whose speech n- 7 * was the usual 
f. ending, § 2 , 2 ) and other neighbouring tribes, as Sarepta t 

T> 3 ?aa Gib'ath , nJ/x Adana in Idumea, rS”}p Kirjath t r.fbj Goliath 
(Philistine). 

b) n— t also in names of places, as rbra, Ppbh, else mostly poetical, 
e. g. rVTJt Ex. 15, 2, Is. 12, 2, Ps. 118, 14 (probably instead of 

my song with suppressed termination before the following *’), nbni 
heritage Ps. 18, 6 , either for ■'nVna my heritage or for rrSni, comp, 
let f. % as probably also rVJTS help Ps. 60, 13, 108, 13, rHB prolific 
Gen. 49. 22; sleep (for njO) Ps. 132, 4 and in prose nap pelican 
(which reading is also preferable in Is. 34, 11 to the form rt$J3); in 
prose also we find morrow Gen. 19, 34. 

c) Aramaean orthography for h—, found chiefly in the later 
writers, e.g. KSP fright Is. 19, 17, sleep Ps. 127, 2 , 

Ex. 87, 31, 60^? mark Lam. 3, 12 . 

d) Si—, a weakened form of n— (§ 27, Rem. 4), only in nntt for rr*T 
Is. 69, 5 and Slab for nab Zech. 6 , 4. 

e) n— , without accent, as nrnn Deut 14, 17, rnra n*rn burning 
furnace Hos. 7, 4; comp. Ez. 40, 19, 2 K. 15, 29, 16, 18. In all 
these examples tlieve should be the usual accented n—, but the 
Punctists, not comprehending the feminine here, marked the n— 
(by depriving it of the tone) as not feminine, but a kind of locative 


• On the feminines not distinguished by their form, see § 122, 2, 3. 
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form (v. § 90, 2 ). Also ftVS night (really noctu comp, new Gi eek 
^ voxfra) appears by the tone to be such a form, particularly as it 
is always construed as muse., and we find b m b, b'b also occurring. 
Also something, might be considered as an old accusative 

(from Dto, spot, point). In the same way could be explained 
as accusatives nsrg Is. 8, 23 and (in pause) Job 84, 13; but there 
are also found forms in which the unaccented n— may be con¬ 
sidered as a meaningless appendix, serving, at the most, as poetical 
emphasis, thus: (in P.) Job 87, 12 ; WTifi the sun Judg. 14, 

18 (else O^), TirS irook Ps. 184, 4, nn^fft death Ps. 116, 15, and 
some other words. Much of this however is doubtful. 

1) nr-^- only in poetry, e. g. ftru^X terror («.?wx), firms help 
(=rnTr), nrihsfi salvation (=ruaur), nri^s wickedness (=nVs), 
see Ps! 8 , 3, 63, 8 , 02 , 16, 94, 17, 120 , 1 , 125, 3, Job 6 , 10 , Ex! 15* 
16, and other places. Those cases can hardly be taken for double 
fem. endings, for if they were, we could not explain why the 
final syllable has lost the tone; they are rather cases of an old 
accusative of direction (intention). In examples like firsts help! 
(Ps. 44, 27 etc.) this is still quite apparent, but elsewhere it has 
become meaningless and stands only for poetical emphasis; comp. 
§ 90, 2 . 

3. It is wholly unsuitable to consider the tJOtcef-ending fi — 1 as 
the original termination of the feminine, and the consonant-ending n- 7 - 
as derived from it The Ethiopic still has the n constantly, so too the 
Assyrian (at, it), and in the Phoenician also the feminines end only 
rarely in X, but mostly in n, which is sounded ath in the words found 
in Greek and Roman authors (see Gesenii Monumenta Phoenicia, pp. 
439 , 440; Schroder's Plidn. 8 prache, pp. 169—74). The ancient Arabio 
has the weakened vowel-ending scarcely anywhere but in the pause; 
the modern Arabio is, in this respect, much like the Hebrew. 


§ 81. 

DERIVATION OF NOUNS. 

Nouns are either primitive, i. e. those whose kindred 
relation to a verb-stem does not so easily appear (§ S2), as 
SX father, DX mother (see Davies* Hebr. Lex.); or derivative, 


1 In this ending the ft can be considered consonantal (h) only in the 
sense, that the original n as aspirated mute was at first changed into a gut¬ 
tural (according to Soein, among a part of the modem Bedonins there is still 
heard an h as fem. ending); at any rate in Hebrew this final consonant soundin? 
has been later eutirely abandoned. 
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ns being derived either from the verb ( Verbals, §§ 83—85) 
in the sense given above in § 30, 1 and § 79, 1, as p«is just, 
p“li, nj5T2 righteousness, from pTS to be just; on high, nCT high 
place, niir height, from wn to be high; or (as in very few cases) 
from another noun ( Denominatives, § 86), as rrib3"ttt place at 
the feet, from ban foot. 

Bern. 1. Many of the early grammarians, who admitted none but 
verbs as stem-words , classed all nouns among the verbals, and divided 
them into,— a) Forma nudes, i. e. such as have only the three (or txoo) 
stem-letters, and— h) Forma aucta , such as have received formative 
letters or syllables at the beginning or end, as. rttsbg. These 

formative letters are: 

\ n, 3, a, k, n, (vnrsxn). 1 

According to the view of roots and stems given in § 30, 1, Bern. 2, 
the relation of the noun to the verb is, strictly speaking, somewhat 
different, since, according to it, many nourfs are formed immediately 
from the (ideal) root. But we here retain the common view, as being 
easier for beginners. Comp. § 79, 1. 

2 . Of compound nouns, as appellatives , the number in Hebrew is 
very small, e. g. properly worthlessness , baseness . As proper 

names , they occur frequently, e. g. (man of God), (whom 

raises up), snjgtrrj (whom rn strengthens ), etc. 


§ 82. 

PRIMITIVE NOUNS. 

1. The number of primitives, as explained in § 81, is very 
small, the nouns which are in most languages primitive 
being here usually derived from verbal ideas; e. g. most 
of the names of animals and natural objects, as he-goat 
(prop, shaggy, from nsto), TVyfa barley (prop, bearded, also 
from HTon stork (prop, pia, sc. avis), ant gold (from 

anr—ans to be yellow ). There remain a few nouns, e. g. the 
names of members of the body in men and beasts, for which 
a suitable stem-verb can hardly be found, or at most only 
indirect ones (derived from the kindred Semitic dialects), as 
horn, eye. 


i From this vox memorials the nomina aucta are called also, by the old 
grammarians, nomina heemantica. Comp. $ 5, Note *, § 30 Bern. 1. 
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2. The form of the primitives is that of the simple 
verbals, as bttjj, bpjj, etc.; and it makes no difference, in 
the grammatical treatment, to which class the nouns are 
referred. 

E. g. OTJJ man , follows the analogy of the verbals No. 3 (184 a), 
whether it comes from ( 1 to be ruddy) or not: father , eat mother, 

have the same form as if derived from ITJX, D^at, and undoubtedly they 
may be traced back to these stems, although their corresponding signifi¬ 
cation (ny$ to procreate , to precede) has not been preserved in the 

language. 


§ 83. 

VERBAL NOUNS IN GENERAL. 

1. In Hebrew, as in Greek and Latin, the verbal nouns 

are connected in forth and signification with certain forms of 
the verb, viz. the Participles and Infinitives, which, even 
without any change, are often employed as nouns; e. g. n^r 
(to know) =* knowledge, (hating)^ enemy. Still oftener, 

however, we find that certain forms of the Infinitive and 
Participle, which are seldom or never found as such in the 
strong verb itself, though in use in the weak verb and in 
other dialects, are the prevalent forms employed for the 
verbal noun; e. g. the participal form ht3jj, the Infinitives 
after the (Aram.) form bpfjtt (as a noun also btDj:r), farther 
nbtip, nbijp, nbtsp, nbttjj (§ 45, b) etc. Some (as the Arabic 
shows) are properly intensive forms of the Participle. 

2. As to signification, it follows from the nature of the 
case, that nouns which have the form of Infinitives regularly 
denote the action or state, with other closely-related ideas 
(e. g. the place of the action), and are therefore mostly ab¬ 
stract; that participial nouns, on the contrary, denote, for 
the most part, the subject of the action, or of the state, and 
hence are concrete . It is to be noticed, however, that a parti¬ 
cular sense is found in many isolated examples of derivative 
nouns, which does not hold good alike in all. 

Rem. It must not, therefore, appear strange (for it is found in all 
languages), that a noun which in form is properly abstract , should 
be employed afterwards as a conci'cte, and vice versa. So, in English. 
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we say his acquaintance for one with whom he is acquainted; the God¬ 
head for God himself; in Heb. JRlO acquaintance and an acquaintance; 
'na simplicity and a simple one; on the contrary, PK 8 P that which sin- 
neth for sin, which nse is frequent in the Jem. of concretes (comp. 
8 122 , 4 ). 

In the following view (§ 84, 86 ), which substitutes in place of the for¬ 
mer distinction of participial nouns a scientific classification, — are the 
derivatives of weak stems (former § 85), each of which is treated after the 
corresponding strong forms. 


§ 84, a. 

NOUNS DERIVED FROM SIMPLE STEMS. 

I. Nouns with one, originally short , vowel. 

1. Nouns with one of the three short vowels after the 
first stem-consonant (Groundform qdtl , qitl, qutl ). 

a) From the strong stems above mentioned the three ground forms are 

farther modified to Spp, Spp, Spp (comp. § 27, Rem. 2 c, and in § 93, the 
explanation of Parad. I. a-c); without the helping vowel (§ 28,4) Dtpp 
truth. If the second or third stem-eonsonant be a guttural then, according 
to £ 22, 2 , a, it takes instead of the helping S e gh6l a helping Pdth&ch e. g. 
JHT seed , P¥J eternity , bgD work (with middle n however appears also 
OH 1 ? bread. DP*). womb; so also with final K: wild-ass , etc.); with the 

middle guttural also is omitted the modification of & into ^ e. g. 3 P"i, 
ynS (except DP*?, orn; ^PK, |P3). On the inflection comp. § 93, Parad. I 
a-f and the explanations. In KC 3 P sin the K has quite lost its consonantal 
value. 

Examples of the Feminine : P3 1 ?;? queen (directly from the Grdf. 
king), ITWp veil (also 3PD), P*73K./o<xf (also S^K); with middle guttural 
rnjJJ maid, p*}PO purity (also ">Pb). Comp, also § 94, Parad. I. 

b) From weak stems: a) j"£) e. g. nose (from *&np, hence with Dag. 
f. implic. in D ; comp. ' 3 K for 'anpi, my nose) ; goat (Grdf. *Xnz), Fern, PDP 
wheat, fi) (§ 93, Parad. I, l-n) : PD morsel (st. PPD), but also with a 
lengthening of & into a O' sea; fern. P'P life , and with attenuation of & to 
I HID measure; from the grdf. qUl DK mother, fern, nil fleece; from the 
Grdf. qutl pH statute, fem. PpP. y) Y f $ (Parad. I, g and i) : HID death. 
(Grdf. mdwt) or contracted: Ditf hostage (for shdwt) ; fem. pS]J? perversity 
(also contr. pSty); from the Grdf. qutl rock, fem. P£»D breeze. 8 
(Parad. I, h) JV? olive (thus with helping Chiriq instead of helping S 0 ghol), 
or contr. p'P bosom, fem. T\y\0 grey hair; from the Grdf. qitl yi judgement, 
fem. PP3 insight, c) p"S (Parad. I, k) partly formations like P33 a weep¬ 
ing, partly like " 33 , lion (Grdf. bdky, * dry ); comp, also tp|y a swimming 
(Grdf. sdchw) ; fem. PlStf rest, pi|U highness ; fr. '"S: P'S# fat tail and with 
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attenuation of 4 to l JT317 captivity, also rr3tP (directly from masc. % 3Ef 
with n fem.); fr. the Grdf. gltl 'yn (fr. chlsy) ; fr. the Grdf. q&l (fr. 
bdhw) ; fem. TVJK ship (fr. fleet). 

In the masculine as well as in the fem. of these so-called Segholates the 
abstract is the proper and prevailing signification ; yet the concrete often oc¬ 
curs, especially in the form *7pp. The latter is then either secondary, i. e. 
derived from the abstract (e. g. 1£J) prop, youth (hence a youth), or its 
origin is from the form of another with a concrete sense: thus, e. g. 

13T. doubtless from participial forms (mdWc, dlXd) which signify ruling, 
serving. 1 In the form ^Bp the passive or abstract signification preponder¬ 
ates (comp. youth as the abstract of ; Spit food, etc.) 

2. Nouns with one of the three short vowels after the second stem- 
consonant (Grdf. g*tdl, g*al, (j*tul, so-called after-sounding segholate forms); 
e. g. 133 man, fem. P13J (Grdf. y*bart)\ and so always with middle K: 
1K3 well (Grdf. Ll'r), DK3 stench (Grdf. bit's, bo's) § 03, Rem. 4. 

IL Nouns with an originally short voted in both syllables. 

3. Groundform gdtdl, fem. git d/it, in Hehr. developed into Sep (§ 93, 
Parad. II, a, b) and nSt3p (§ 04, 96, Pared. II, a, b), chiefly adjectives, as 
D3T1 wise, Bhn new , 1EP upright, yet also substant., as 131 word , and even 
abstracts, as DtSfc guilt, 3£1 hunger, p2U satiety ; fem. not seldom abstract, as 
njriy righteousness ; with initial guttural HOIK earth. — 

From probably belong here DPI upright, Si lowly, 31 much (the 

last two examples with d on account of Dag. f im/tlic. in the final conso¬ 
nant, comp. fem. nSl etc.).—In n"S forms final Yddh is almost always re¬ 
jected, and the d of the 2d syl. is changed to ?. Thus *lfeP field becomes 
Hit? with the compensating H (as a vowel letter) in place of % (comp. 
§ 03, Pared. II,/); fem. e. g. Hfl' (masc. n$P fair); comp. § 96, Pared. 
II. c. 

4. Groundform gd/tl, fem. gdtl/dt, developed Sop (§ 93 Pared. II, c-e) 
and nSttp, frequently in use as participles of verbs mid. E. (§ 60, 2) and 
therefore mostly with an intransitive sense; comp. JpT old , an old man; 
133 heavy; fem. nDH3 cattle .— From Y'p e. g. DJ? dead person (fr. mdutt), 

fem. nnp. 

6. Groundform gdtdl developed into Sdp (but also written SiDp), 
mostly adjectives, as Vjj? round, pOJ? deep (not to be confounded with the 
formations from the Grdf. gital under No. Ill, below); fem. npJp#,, 


1 In Arabic the form giftl always expresses an action or a quality inherent 
in the subject, as a secondary form to the usual participle qatV, which indi¬ 
cates the casual or passing action or quality; thus, mUikd to rule, Part, malik 
ruling, mdtik rarely malic, ruler, king. Such an origin of !|S]p may be shown 
also from other examples. Comp. 1*13, as the name of a town, with ill 
(gdf. gddir) wall; and *|jn3 shortened (in the constr. state) from (kdtlp) 
shoulder. 
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the original X retained by the artificial sharpening of the following conso¬ 
nant (so in the pi. O'S^ etc.) 

0. Groundform qitdl, lengthened Sap (comp. § 98, Farad. II, Rem. 1), 
e. g. 33S heart, grape, strong drink. 

IIL Nouns with an originally short vowel in the first and a long vowel in the 
second syllable. 

7. Groundform q&tal in Hebr. always developed (with obscuring of d 
to 6) into the form SlBp. That this is also written Sbp should not mis¬ 
lead us to confound these forms with No. 6 (Grdf. qdtXl). Comp. SiU 
great, EH’lp holy; also abstract substantives like Tb3, honor, DiSlP peace 
(Arab, sdldm); fern. nSl'II (with elimination of the short vowel, which before 
the tone, as in Si’"!!, had been lengthened to a). 

8. Groundform qdtil, developed S'Bp (comp. § 93, Farad. IV, a and 

6), e. g. TQR captive, ITtfp Messiah ; the passive sense is also found here as 
well as the intransitive (e. g. TJW little ) and even the active e. g. fcOj 
prophet, Tp3 overseer. Fern. etc. 

9. Groundform q&tul developed S*Bp. Here belong all passive par¬ 

ticiples of Q&l and a few neuter adjectives, as OWJJ stiong, Dn^ cunning; 
from subst. e. g. Eftp' fowler, week. Fem. e. g. nS*P3 virgin (prop¬ 

erly secluded). 

10. Groundform qital, in Hebr. with reduction of t to Sh'tra either 
Sop (comp. § 93, Farad. IV, c) or VlBp, with obscuring of a to d (as 
No. 7 above). Comp. 3P3 book (Arab. kUab), war; on the other hand 
OiSn dream, "riDn ass (Arab, chtmar), nfS# Clod (Arab, 'll ah) ; with K 
prostheticum (§ 19, 4), poor (also jflP?) ; fem. rPifr3 j°ufol news (Arab. 
Otshdrdt); P3P3 (Arab. litaldU). 

11. Groundform qttil or qXtil, in Hebr. always S'Cpp e. g. S'lS lead , 
V*03 fool, TTH swine (the prop, name TTH suggests the Grdf. qltil; comp. 
Arab, cldnzir). 

12. Groundform qUul or qXtul, Hebr. S^Bp, e. g. Sol limit, EP3S dress; 
70*31 strong, 7WDR true. 


IV. Nouns with a long vowel in the first and an originally short vowel in the. 
second syllalde. 

13. Groundform qdtdl, in Hebr. always with obscuring of d to 6 
Scrip (S»p), e. g. oSl> (§ 93 Farad. Ill, a), Arab, ‘d/dm, eternity OPfn 
(Arab, chdtdm) signet-ring, fem. PDP'n (from chdtdmt). Here also belong the 
Qal participles of verbs TV'S (comp. § 93, Parad. Ill, c) and the feminines 
of Qpl participles which are formed with P (f^?Dp fro™ qotdlt). 

14. Groundform qatll in Hebr. likewise always Scplp (Spp). The 
substantives also of this form, like fH3 priest (Arab, kdktn) are originally 
Qal participles. The fem. accords with the substantives of this form, with 
retention of the I lengthened to e before the tone, as rnS’ woman in 
labour ; with the part, like 7rh\ etc * reduction of orig. I to Sh*wd. 
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16. Groundform qhtdl, Hebr. ^Dlp (thus stream Jer. 17, 8) or Sotp 
e. g. 33lp (usually an d so written acc. to Baer in Ps. 150, 4, not 
mjjivu. 

V. Nouns with a long vowel in both syllables. 

16. Sltrp, as "rtD'p smoke. The few forms of this species probably 
depend upon the Grdf. qitdl (qtttdl ?) i. e. 6 is obscured from orig. a. 


§84, b. 

NOUNS DERIVED FROM AUGMENTED STEMS. 

Here belong all the forms which have arisen either 
through doubling of the middle stem-consonant or by repe¬ 
tition of one or two consonants of the pure stem. 

VI. Nouns with a doubled middle consonant. 

As in the corresponding verbal stems {comp. $ 52, 2) so also in the 
nominal forms which belong here, there takes place almost always, 
through the doubling of the second stem-consonant a sharpening (intensi¬ 
fying) of the stem idea, and indeed partly an augmented energy of the 
action or condition, partly a greater stability of the condition or state. 

17. Groundform q&ttdl in Hebr. aside from infin. Pie/, as n-W etc., 

mostly lengthened to Slpp; comp. hart , fern- hVk cons. st. nS^K 

(from ’&yu&lt) ; comp, also the feminines HinS flame (acc. to § 27, 
Rem. 2, b for f&hlMa .), Hp/H burning fever, dry land, X\p30 seal ring. 

It is remarkable that the so-called nomina opiflcum are treated in Hebr. as 
belonging to this form (at least in the constr. st. of the sing.), although the 
corresponding Arabic form qdttal points to an original (unchangeable) a 
in the second syllable; comp. 331 thief n3B cook , Ehn (for Enn) artiflcer 
(const, st. Ehn, however in pi. 'B^Tl); of adjectives J"U3 apt to butt t K3p 
zealous. 

18. Groundform qVtdl; thus masc. the adj. from TV'S, HK3 haughty 
(with lengthening 1 toe because R cannot be doubled); fern. JlStK folly 
(Grdf. ’I icw&lt). 

19. Groundform qHttSl ; comp, the fern. HO03 spelt. 

20. Groundform qdtnl ; thus all infin. Piel, form Sop. 

21. Groundform qitftl, in Hebr. lengthened to StDp. Here belong a 
tolerable number of adjectives which betoken bodily or mental fault or im¬ 
perfection. Comp. dSr dumb, J33 hunch-backed, blind, Enn deaf (for 
finn); rnp baid-headed , B?p£ perverse, etc.; np3 clear-sighted follows the 
same analogy. 

22. Groundform qdttal. Comp. No. 17 above upon the nomina opiflcum 
Here belong also aramaicised infin. Piel, as HE/p3 entreaty. On the atten¬ 
uation of the S of these forms to f depends without doubt; 
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23. Groundform qittal e. g. *13K (Arab, ’dkkdr) husbandman (prop* 
digger). 

24. Groundform qtttol evidently a mere corruption of the form qattdl 
with atten. of & to t (like No. 23) and an obscuring of a to 6 (as No. 10, 
13); comp. T’34 hero (Arab, gdbbar), T'D' corrector, T310 drunkard; yet also 
pass., as TfV bom. 

26. Groundform qdttil, S'Bp, almost exclusively of persons, express¬ 
ing a quality intensively e. g. T3K strong, p'Tf righteous , pn;? (for pnjty 
mighty, but also pass, as TDK fettered. 

26. Groundform qdttul, SlBp e. g. pan merciful , Oirn (with virtual 
doubling of fl) compassionate, ]*On (for |*nn) eagei\ 

27. Groundform qdttdl; thus besides the infin. absol. of Piel acc. to the 
form ^Bp we have also Ki3p (also Kip thus obscur. the form qdltal No. 
22) jealous. 

28. Groundform (flttdl, SlBp e. g. DlStP requital, piptf abomination , with 

concrete sense: US 1 ] learner, TVT# strong; often in pi. with abstract signify 
e. g. consolation. 

VII. Nouns with repeated third consonant. 

29. Groundform qdtl&l e. g. jlKtf tranquil , fern. rUlKttf (with artificial 
sharpening of the second NGn, to preserve the preceding short vowel). 

30. Groundform q&tiil, in Hebr. V?Bp; here belong e. g. infinitives of 
the Pilel (prop. Palel) conjugation of V'y verbs, e. g. 031*1 (fr. inwmlm). 

81. Groundform qdtiul; thus the pi. D'i3J34 ridges (with artificial 
sharpening of Nun). 

32. Groundform qltldl in nn")3 brood. 

33. Groundform qHtlil in V7DK faint. 

34. Groundform qdtlil, e. g. B'B3£ robbery 10 heavy rain. 

36. Groundform qdllul, e. g. splendour Jer. 43, 10 Kethibh; 

D'lMSKl adulteries. 

VIII. Nouns with repetition of the second and third consonants. 

36-39. Groundform q^tltltdl, q*1Sllul q*ta/tul, comp. !]33fln JIexuo8us,Q!'Q m \Vt 
reddish (fern. iWll?!#); SinSilD perversus, ifnntf blackish (in this category 
may also be classed ni'pnpS opening Is. 61.1), rjDflDK rabble (enlargement of 
the pass, part *pDK gathered). 

IX. Nouns formed by repetition of whole (biliteral) stems. 

Only Y'y and y"y stems of course come into consideration here, 
is: 

40. SlSl and (with obscur. of the first & to f) SlSl wheel (from SSl) 
fern. nSnSn trembling (from Sin or Vn); comp, also 3313 star (from 
kdwkdbh, Arab, kaukdb, for 3333). 

41. inf. Pi/pel (prop. Palpti) from Sl3; fem. hSbSb a hurling 
down (from SlO). 

42. liH3 perh. ruby (fr. kddhkUdh) st. T13. 
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43. IpiP crown oj the head (for qudhqtidh) from Tip; fem. nSlS^i scull 
(gdlgdlth) 8t. 

44. Tp? girded fr. TIT ; pi3p3 flask fr. pp3. 


§85. 

NOUNS WITH CONSONANTAL ADDITIONS. 

Here belong nouns derived directly from verbal forms 
with Preformatives (Hiph'iL Hopkal, Hithpa'el , Nipkal\ etc.), 
nouns formed with other Preformatives (k, d, 3> n) and 
nouns terminated by afformatives. In close connection with 
these forms come finally the Quadriliterah and Quinquilit - 
erah , since they are almost always formed by the addition 
or insertion of one or two consonants into the triconsonantal 
stem. 

X. Nouns with Preformatives. 

45. Nouns with K preformative. Comp, also substantives with K 
}iToslhelicum (§ 19, 4), as finger, ijflplj \fist, the adjectives 3?pK deceitful, 
JJVK lasting (for jJTVK). The fem. rP3?K remembrance offering is according 
to an Aramaic construction of Hiph. infinitives. 

40. Nouns with prefixed n. Aside from the ordinary infin. Biph. 
(SppH and S'PpH) belong the verbals (aramaicised infinitives), as »T13n 
aspect (from 1^3), Hflin waving (fr. r|13); perhaps also Sd'H palace (fr. hai- 
kdl ; if not a foreign word from the Assyrian, vide Lax.) 

47. Nouns with prefixed \ as oil, DIpS' pouch, owl (1); 

from stems V'p e g. Dip' being. 

48. Nouns with prefixed Q. This mem praformativum, which without 
doubt represents 'D who and HD what (§37), appears in a very great num¬ 
ber of nouns, and serves to mark the manifold modifications of the stem 
idea. 1) D subjectivum ; thus as preformative of the participles of Pi’il , 
Uiph., Hithp. and other active conjugations ; 2) D ofgectivum , thus as pre¬ 
formative of the part. Pu f at, Boph'al and other passive conjugations, as well 
as numerous nouns. 3) D instrumental, as HMD keg, etc. 4) D locale as 

desert etc. In regard to the formation of these nouns it is to be re¬ 
marked that the D preformative has, in most cases, an original short d after 
it. This d however often appears in the closed syllable attenuated into I; in 
the open syllable before the tone it is strengthened to a (just as I atten¬ 
uated from d becomes e) ; in the open syllable which does not stand before 
the tone it necessarily vanishes into Sh € wd. In special cases the following 
forms come into consideration : a) Grdf. mdqtdl, in Hebr. SopD e. g. 
bjXVfood, fem. roSoO reign , nSsKD knife; from |"fl; JJFUD gift; from V'D’ 
KVjD exit ; from '"£) : 3B*7? the. good part (from maitdbh) ; with assimi¬ 
lated ' (or 3), J73CT? couch; from : 1|pD cover, and with elimination of d 
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under the preformative 1DD bitterness (developed from 1DD into the 
S'gholate form); from n"S : 7W1Q appearance. Upon the attenuating of 
& into r depends probably : 6) Grdf. miqt&l (the usual form of infin. Qtil in 
Aram.) Hebr. SttpD e. g. 1310 desert , fem. HOnSp warring, H331D chariot 
( Seghdl instead of I as obscured from P&th&ch) or as nVpTO watch; from 
V r, V e - 8- 3pp circle (fr. misbabh; I strengthened to e in open syllable); 
from TY'b : Hjpp property (fem. njpD); c) Grdf. mdqttl, Hebr. SttpO, e. g. 
13DO incloser, fern. hSeOP ruin; from 71330 smiting; from pp 

shield (fr. magnin), fem. r6}0 roll (fr. V?3); from V'fl: tfpfa snare (fr. m&w- 
qish); upon the attenuation of & to l depends perhaps: d) Grdf. mlqtil, 
Hebr. SopO as 1300 wailing, 71370 altar; from e. g. 3QO consessus; 
e) Grdf. mdqtdl, Hebr. SbpO; thus the fem. fiS’DKO fuel; from e. g. 
H fortress (however with suff. MJTO), fem. H3po covering (st. pp). In like 
manner ^|10 fear seems to have developed into the segholate form from IpO 
(for mamrdkh). — With long vowel in the second syllable : /) Grdf. maqtcd, 
Hebr. always obscured to o, as liDHP ««»*, nipSp booty; from Y'p e. g. 
01'pp. (Arab, maqdm) place; 1)30/ear, fem. niUO and HIDO (this reduc¬ 
tion of d to u in the unaccented syllable is also at other times tolerably 
frequent); through attenuation of & to r there comes from m&qtdl: g) 
Grdf. miqtdl Hebr. again S'BpO, as ^‘BOO stumUing-Uock (comp, above let. c 
mdkhsheld) ; h) the groundforms maqtil and miqtil (comp. D'pD) are in use 
only from part. Hiphil; i) Grdf. m&qtul, as EiaSo garment. 

Rem. On O as preformative of the participles of all the conjugations 
except Qal and Niph. comp. § 52, 1, Rem. Many of these participles have 
become substantives, as PHOTO snuffers , /vntfp destroyer and destruction etc. 

49. Nouns with prefixed 3. Besides the part, of Niph. (Grdf. naqtdJ, still 
retained e. g. in V?i3 for n&wlddh, but commonly attenuated to nlqtdl „ 
Hebr. an( l ^ ,e infin. Niph. of the form Stop} we have here D ,4 7*J13} 

wrestlings Gen. 30. 8 which in like manner points to the Niph'al. 

60. With prefixed is found only ronbtf fame. Comp., on this 
Shdp'el form § 65, No 6. 

61. Nouns with prefixed J1. Under the great number of forms of this 
kind, especially among the Y'D and Y'p, we again distinguish: a) Grdf. 
tUqtSl in Donn ostrich (?); from Y'Q: 3ShT\ settler, fem. nSHifl expectation , 
T\T\h\F\ reproof; from v, 3: J071 south; from Y'Q and H" 4 ?: 7111/1 thanks, 
rnffl law; from V '3 and «'6: niKVl'/l outlets; h) ttqtdl e. g. fem. 711*73/1 
and /11K3J1 adornment; from 71"S e. g. 71ip/1 hope; c) t&qtll e. g. ptfji 
checker-cloth, fem. 71011J1 deep sleep; from p"p: 71-771/1 praise, 71^3/1 prayer 
(from SSn and V?3). With long vowel in second syllable : d) tiqtdl, D171/1 
(for Mam in Assyr., the usual word for sea); e) tdqtil (in Arab., the usual 
form of the 2d con jug. corresponding to Hebr. Pi'el), e. g. from n ,,L > fem. 
JvSp/1 completeness; pass. TpSn disciple;/) SlOpJPl, as man apple (f. t&n- 
pu*ch), very often employed in the formation of abstracts, as SlOJ/l benefit , 
HD1371/1 perverseness; from Y r p : 71D13/1 destruction , 7131J/1 waving etc., very 
often also as abstract pi., as JTibpnjI guidance, O'lllb/I bitterness, O'DiniJI 
and JIIOinj/1 consolations; from Y'p: D'}t</1 toil. 
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XI. Nouns with afformatives. 

62. Nouns with affixed S. Thus perhaps burnished metal , and 

certainly bp3 iron, SoTD garden (in both cases S*gh6l is a sort of strength¬ 
ening of original d in the tone syllable); in ^jnn locust appears as con¬ 
necting vowel. 

63. Nouns with affixed D. With orig. 3 as connecting sound appear 
oSttt porch (although the a in the sing, remains unchangeable), obp ladder ; 
with 6 (orig. ft?) the TV'S formation 0V*13 ransom (also pp$)). 

64. Nouns with affixed I. The addition of J by a simple helping 

vowel appears in Canaan and p£)¥ finger-nail; more frequently it 

is joined with accented d which in Hebr. is modified to S*ghol (thus Jp| 
axe) or strengthened to d ; thus pjp pom, ]nSt? table , |3^j5 offering ; upon 
the obscuring of orig. d to 6 depend forms like interpretation ; from 

TV'S : plU majesty, p'OH noise, pm vision , p'^0 cuirass ; not seldom also 
with artificial doubling of the second stem-consonant, as p'^3? memorial, 
p'S3 consumption p’pn (for ppn) pregnancy. Very often in proper names 
occurs a rejection of the following Nun and tlien arise forms like PJD also 
pijo.nb 1 ?© (lxx or SoAst/ufo; comp. IIAotrwr, Plato). On the 

other hand the Nun appears again in Patronymics and Gentilics (§ 86, 6), 
comp. 'iVt? Shilonite from TlVtP (now Seilun). With the ending wt are 
found pIB^ (§86, No. 4) and other proper names. 

Rem. On the afformative syllables '—,'—- and T)\ XV. see under § 86, 
2, No. 6,6. 


XII. Quadnliterals and Quinguiliterals. 

66. Upon the insertion of S probably depend •RdSjI barren, ETobn 
Jlint , the fcm. glowing heat etc.; comp, on the other hand Efopp 

sickle , scorpion, T1DD vine blossom etc. — Quinquilit. (perh. com¬ 

pounded) jVpSV frog, [but comp. § 30, 4 Rem. and Ges. Lex. 8 th ed.] 


§ 86 . 

DENOMINATIVE NOUNS. 

1. Such are all nouns which are formed immediately from 

another noun, whether the latter be primitive, or derived 
from a verb, e. g. eastern , immediately from DTJJ the 

east, which is itself derived from the verb DTJJ. 

2. Most of the forms which nouns of this class assume 
have already been given among the verbal nouns, the de¬ 
nominatives as secondary (though partly very old) forms 9 
being entirely analogous to nouns derived from the verb. 
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The verbal with prefixed, o. g. was employed to express 
the place of an action (§ 85, No. 48); accordingly this fc 
local was prefixed to a noun in order to make it a designation 
of place (see No. 3 below). 

The principal forms are the following 

1. Like the Participle QtU (§ 84, a. No. 14), as 'ITQ porter, from 

Pro gate; herdsman , from *£? herd; Dna vine dresser, from 

vineyard . 

2. Like the § 84, 6. No. 17 nbp archer , from rc£ how; fihj 
seaman , from nbo salt, sea. Both these forms (Nps. 1 and 2) indicate 
occupations inhering in the subject, like Greek nouns in tyjc, Ten;, e. g. 
noXtTifj;, 7pajAjia-6u;. 

3. Nouns with O prefixed, expressing the place in or near which 

a thing is found (compare No. 48 of § 85), e. g. 1J3rg place of foun• 
tains, from yv fountain; rvibna place about the feet, place 

about the head, from bn, cxH; nb;rt3 for xbpa cucumber field, from xbp 
cucumber. Comp. <x[a7:eXcov, from dp.~EXo;. 

4. Adjectival designations, with add. of yi, , as yia*ig eastern, 

from yhrjx hinder , from “inx; yijpr. exterior t from y^rt; yn^lb coiled, 

hence coiled animal, scipent, from hyjb a winding , IPbrp copper image, 
from ncr 2 copper . Also abstracts , as yhj? blindness, ifrom Comp. 
$ 85, No.' 54. 

# yi forms a diminutive (like the Syriao y), in y»CPX little man (in the 
eye), apple of the eye from tTX; on the contrary * ( e ,, Eb little snake, is 
really au adjective form, from r ; B*j to rub (perhaps =* rubber-, ike). In 
the same way IVWIP is really a denominative from (*=s"iO^>) and 
not a diminutive (pious little people and the like), but rather upright 
(righteous people ); finally yhiib is not little moon, but artificial moon 
(jewelry), and not little neck, but necklace (from *1XJ? neck). 

Comp. Delitzsch on Cant. 4, 9. 

5. Peculiar to this class of nouns is the termination , which 
converts a substantive into an adjective, and is added especially to 
numerals and names of persons and countries, in order to form ordinals, 
g entities, and patronymics ; e. g. nr3 strange , from "c: what is foreign; 
•W sixth, from tb six; *CXia Moabite, from axte; •terb? Israelite, 
from bx^b*. When the substantive is a compound, it is commonly 
resolved again into two words, e. g. • , 3*T3'j— ( a Benjaminite, from yiPa? 
(for the use of the article with such forms, see § 111, 1, Bern.). Barely 
instead of we have a) the ending •»— (as in Aramaean), as ■'b*? 
deceitful and in proper names, as “'kna (ferreus, from bn?iron) Barzillai ; 
and b) its parallel P—, as PCX belonging to fire (bx) fire-food, sacrifice; 
njab (prop, milky) white poplar, arab. lubnoj. 

6. Abstract nouns formed from concretes by the addition of T\% and 
TT— (comp, the Eng. terminations -dom,-hood,-ness, etc.); e. g. Pflab? 

14* 
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kingdom, from r££; W>3^V» widow-hood, from •}$$ widower, 
widow; rp«0 principium, from ©an=CfiO princeps. 


§ 87. 

OP THE PLURAL. 

1. The plural termination for the masculine gender is 
e. g. trVO horse, plur. oxflO horses, often also written defec¬ 
tively D—, especially when in the same word a 1 or ■* has 
already gone before as a so-called fulcrum, as in Gen. 1, 21 
Dp?!?. Nouns in ■»— end with in the plural, as 
Hebrews (Ex. 3, 18), from vdp, but usually a contraction 
takes place, asD*Ha2?, D^tD crimson garments , from*:©.—Nouns 
in n— lose this termination when they take the plural-ending, 
e. g. nth seer, plur . D^Th (comp. § 75, 3).—In regard to the 
removal of the accent from the D— in the two old plurals 
D*!*? water and D*^b© heaven, comp. § 96. The termination D*'— 
is found sometimes also with feminines (comp. women, 
§ 96, under nor, years from njtD; D^brn ewes, from brn) 
and is employed elsewhere to represent intensive ideas (§124, 1), 
so that the designation of gender is not necessarily attached 
to it (comp, also No. 3). 

This ending tm is also prevalent in Phoenician, e. g. Q3TO Sidonians; 
In Aramaean it is tn, in Arabic On (nominative) and fn (the other 
cases), in Etliiopic bn. Compare also the ending fl in 3d pers. pi. moss, 
of verbs. 1 

Less frequent terminations of the plur . mase. are: 

O) < p~r> in Aramaic (aside from the poetical use in some older and 
even the oldest portions), almost exclusively in the later books of 
the O. Test., e. g. kings Prov. 31, 3, 1 K. 11, 83, fSTJ a 

guard 2 K. 11, 13, ■pun wheat Ez. 4, 9; defectively *}^$ islands Es. 
86,18, 'paj dag 8 Dan. 12,13. Comp, also ‘p^a carpets Judges 6,10 
(in the north Palestinian song of Deborah which shows also other 
linguistic peculiarities); 'p*? ruins Micah 3, 12 (apparently caused 
by the following n); *pta words (from the Aram, nfea) Job 4 , 2 and 
In 12 other places (also D^lba, 10 times); further Job 84 , 22, 81, 1<\ 
Lam. 1, 4.—Doubtful is however: 


1 On the connection between aU these endings, see Dietrich’s Ahhand- 
fun gen zur Heb. Grammatik, Leipzig, 1846, 8vo., p. 51 etc. 
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b) (with D cast off, as according to some in dual for E z. 

18, 18; comp, the constr. st. § 89, 2), e. g. •'Jp chords Ps. 45, 9 , for 
trip (if it is not to be written so); ■'B? peoples Ps. 144, 2 and prob. 
also Lam. 8 , 14, (2 8 am. 22, 44 satisfies the rendering my people; 
comp, in paral. ex. Ps. 18, 44 BS; also in Cant. 8 , 2 would the ? of 
'Ota*? better be taken as a suff.). If according to this nearly all cases 
of this sort are more or less doubtful (comp, also 2 Sam. 23, 8 ; 1 Ch* 
11 , 11 , 1 8 am. 20 , 38 K e thibh and Gescnius’s Lehrgebaude der Heb. 
Sprache, 8 . 524 ff.), for the whole question, it has at least its ana¬ 
logy in the other Semitic languages. On the Assyrian plural ending 
• compare, Schrader in the Zeitsch. der DMG. XXVI, p. 218 ff. (e. g. 
malki , princes). In Syr. we have the corresp. plur. maXkl (K?lju), 
likewise in the idiom of the Babylonian Talmud men ; finally 

the apocopfe of the « or 3 is very common in the pronunciation of 
the West. Aram. e. g. for D^lbn Psalms.— More doubtful still is— 

c) ■‘- 7 - (like the constr. state in Syriac); and here are reckoned, e. g. 

white cloths Is. 19, 9, princes Judg. 5, 15, *'3-^n windows 
Jer. 22, 14. This last is also taken for dual (§ 88 , Rem. 1) two 
windows , but it is probably a corrupt reading for B^ftn; may 
be my princes (with suff), and ’’- 7 - in win is a formative syllable 
(white cloth). Further •'Wbn in Is. 20, 4 is either constr . st., comp. 
{ 89, Rem., or likewise coll. sing, with the ending 'TO? the 
Almighty , from the stem ‘rnw, is formed with the adjective ending 
■*- 7 -, while in the collectively used singular locust-swarm Am. 
7, 1, Nah. 3, 17 (from roa) the Vr belongs to the stem (cf. *nb 
Ps. 8 , 8 , f. PniD); finally, in '’SVTC the Lord (prop, my lord, from 
the so-called plural of Majesty, B n 3^$t lord) the ay is originally a 
suffix; see § 135, 5, Rem. 3. 

d) as supposed plural ending in midges, which however 

is rather a collective singular (of the stem -,31) with the formative 
syllable D— (comp. § 84, No. 15); likewise D&3 ladder , prop, steps 
(from Wo I), comp, our stairs . Cf. § 85, No. 53. 

2. The plural termination for the feminine gender is ni 
(often written defectively ri—), which takes the place of the 
singular feminine-ending h—, fi—, n—, when the noun in 
the singular ends with one of these; otherwise it is merely 
appended to the form of the singular, as nbnn song of praise, 
plur. rf&nn; rnaa letter, plur. rrh»; isq a well, plur. rtma. 
Feminines in form their plural in rvi*—, and those in 
rfl—, in e. g. rnw an Egyptian woman, plur ntnxp; 

trpobio kingdom, plur. fi'rab'n. Tliese last plurals have, however, 
for their basis, the singular endings ST— and before 
which Yddh to be retained as a consonant must be doubled. 
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Rem It is only from mistake or disregard of these feminine- 
endings n and rn-^ that some words ending with them, form their 
plural by the addition of , e. g. Mn spear, plur. D'TPan and rvilYW; 
M3T whoredom, plur. D^r^T; widowhood , and many other in¬ 

stances. After the manner of the Syriac is the formation of the plural 
(before suffixes) rvn5 ( edh'-wd'th) laws, with Wdto as a consonant, from 
the singular rvn^. 

This ending ni (• dth) stands for -uth (as it sounds in Arab., Ethiop. 
In the construct state of the West. Aram, in Eastern Syriac also in 
Assyrian, Schrader L 1. p. 222; see on the change of a to o, in § 9, 
10, 2), and -ath is properly only a longer and stronger form of the singular¬ 
ending dth (§ 80, 2). The strengthening is intended partly to denote 
the plural and partly as intensive; and this ending is thus by a 
further application appended even to such nouns as have not -dth in 
the singular. 

How the changeable vowels of the noun are modified by 
the addition of the plural endings, is explained in §§ 92—95. 

3. Words which are of two genders (§ 122,4) have often, 

in the plural, both the masculine and the "feminine termi¬ 
nation, e. g. DP cloud, pi. and rvh?; both forms may 
be employed as masculine and feminine, but their gender 
must be determined by observing the usage of the language 
in respect to each word. But a number also of other words 
of one invariable gender have both (masc. and fem .) plural- 
endings, e. g. TH m. an age, plur. trn*n and nvvn; njID f . a 
year, plur. and The gender of the singular is in 

such cases retained with both the plural forms, e. g. 

m. a lion, plur. rfTHK m. (Zeph. 3, 3), nVYH m. (Job 42, 16). 

Sometimes usage makes a distinction between the two plural forms 
of the same word. Thus, B'Td; days and B’’:© years are the usual, but 
rvinj (only constr. Deut.32, 7, Ps. 00,15) and n*i3© are rare poetic forms. 

A difference of sense appears in the use of several words for mem¬ 
bers of the body, the dual (see § 88) being used for the living members 
themselves, while the plural in ni denotes something like them btit 
without life; e. g. 0*^ hands , nvn artificial hands , tenons Ex. 88, 51, 
B^D? hands , nis? handles (L. mannbria)\ horns, nia^p horns (of 

the altar); B*}*'* ryes, nirr fountains. 

4. A considerable number of masculines form their plural 
in ni—, while many feminines have a plural in t3^. Tho 
gender of the singular, however, as a rule remains in the 
olural; e. g. 3K father, plur. nin$; Dt? m. name, piter. nfatj; 
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on the contrary, nbtt f. word, plur. flfelfB f. concubine, 

plur. q^o^b. 

5. It is only in adjectives and participles that we find 
the two plural-endings strictly and constantly distinguished 
according to the gender, e. g. D‘O‘i'0 boni, niaitJ bonce; ff’btjjj 
m., rribpp f. So also in substantives of the same stem, when 
the difference depends on sex, as D^a filii, Pii33 filice; 0 "pbp 
reges, niabtt regince. 

Hem. 1. In some few words, there is added to the plural form in 
Pri the other termination of the plural 0*'— (*'— in construct state, 
comp. § 89, 2) or that of the dual D^-; e. g. maa height , pi, rvisa, 
construct state "risa; from places at the head of Saul 

1 8am. 26, 12; ncin wall, plur. tricin (nianirt), whence dual D^rvicin 
double wall. This double designation of the plural appears also in the 
manner of connecting suffixes with the plural forms in ni (§91, 3). 

2. Some nouns are used only in the sing. (e. g. CTO man , col¬ 
lectively men) a series of other nouns are used only in the plural, e. g. 
D^ro men (in Eth. the sing, is man); and some of these have a singular 
sense (§ 124, 1), as 0*:^ face. Also when the actual plural of the latter 
is required, there is but the same way of expressing it; hence, tPJty 
means also faces in Gen. 40, 7, Ez. 1, 6; DNiix Ood and also gods. 


§ 88 . 

OP THE DUAL. 

1. As a most ancient modification of the plural, we have 
the dual, which however in Hebrew is used only in substan¬ 
tives (v. No. 2) not in^adjectives, verbs, and pronouns. It is 
indicated in both genders by the ending D“-f, appended to 
the singular, as Qvp both hands, OVar two days; but instead 
of the feminine-ending n— , the dual-form always takes the 
old ending ath, with a long a (on account of the open syllable), 
thus ffTi— , as ncc lip, D-ntte both lips; the n of the termi¬ 
nation n — remains, as n»n3, in dual 0^h®n: double fetters. 

With nouns which stand in sing, without the fem. ending 
the dual ending is added to the ground form; which however 
generally undergoes certain changes in consequence of the 
removal of the tone, e. g. t|:a wing (ground form kauaph ), 
Huai oHhrS (the first a becoming Sh'wa, since it is no longer 
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pretonic, and the second & being lengthened before the new 
tone syllable). But in most cases the original form remains 
before the dual ending, in the segholate forms (§ 84,a, 1),as 
ban foot (Grdf. rdgl), dual D*|5an; yet is used as well as 
Qij-jP (from y-ijb horn), from *«nb cheek (as from the 

plurals rvianja, crip). 

Bern. 1. Unusual forms of the dual, mostly occurring only in proper 
names, are;—a) (as in West. Aram.,—comp, aini of the Accusative 

in Arab.) and (— ani of the nom. in Arab.), as •pm Gen. 37,17, and 
irn 2 K. 0, 13 ( pr . name of a city, prop, two wells) ; (dual of n jjr) 
name of a town, called also in 1 Gh. 6, 61, Josh. 21, 32 (so too 

the Moabite cities in Mesha’s Inscription in line 10 *jn^p Qiryathan or 
Qiryatlicn =B , T^p in 0. Test.; in line 30 Brian ra-=B*Tian ma Jer. 
48, 22; in lines 31 and 32 •jrnn=B*pn in O.Test., also line 15 DVd— 
B^x noon; in line 20 insta—D^nxB two hundred);— b) B—, prob. in 
the pr. n. Bj^yn the double spring, and B^— in B^2d two in the combi¬ 
nation "idy B*Bd twelve (besides the usual form 'BE);—c) ,< - r (with B 
cast off), **7J Ez. 13,18 (if we do not read B^n? here), perhaps also * l ; , ikr 
(double windows) Jer. 22, 14 (but see § 87, l,c). 

2. Only seemingly dual are the words B*u water, B*JBd heaven, 
B'jSdi'Vj Jerusalem . The former two are plurals from the lost singulars 
•*», •had (comp. § 87, 1); the latter is probably a distended form for 
the older Bidrvj, 1 and the Massora, with its tyri perpet ., did not mean 
a dual; comp, the shorter form Bid Ps. 70, 3, and the Aramaic B~dn*. 

2. The use of the dual in Hebrew is confined, except in 

the numerals 2, 12, 200, etc. (§ 97), chiefly to such objects 
as are by nature or art in pairs, as U'n'} both hands, D?:tH 
both fists, both ears, set of teeth (used of the two 
rows); further pair of shoes, pair of scales (Lat. 

bilanx ), or at least are thought of as forming a pair, as 
D^bi" 1 two (successive) days, Lat. biduum, U'hzW two years (in 
succession), Lat. biennium, two cubits . 

Bern. In the former case the dual is used also for a plural, either 
indefinite or defined by a numeral, a9 C*]E23 dd six wings (i. e.: three 
pairs) Is. 0, 2, Ez. 1, 6; rtyad seven eyes Zech. 3, 9; B*n**br J all 

hands Ez. 21, 12; B*?J“b:p all knees Ezek. 7, 17; B^rbxu cymbals Ezr. 

3, 10; DT^sd double-hooks Ez. 40, 43.—With some emphasis the dual 
takes also the numeral two, as in Amos 3, 12, Jildg. 10, 28. 

1 See Qesenii Thesaurus Ling. Hebraa, p. 629. 

* With this use of the dual may be compared the Welsh dtey-law (two- 
bands) used for the only plvr. of llato (hand), and d\cy-fron (two-breasts) for 
the chest, but bronau (the reg. pi. of bron) for the breasts . — Tr. 
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See some other remarks on the use of the dual in § 87, Nos. 3 and 
6, Bern. 1. 

It cannot be doubted that the Hebrew, at an earlier period, made 
a more extensive and free use of the dual, and that the restrictions and 
defects above specified belong to a later phase of its developement. 
The ancient Arabic forms the dual in the noun, pronoun and verb, al- 
most co-extensively with the Sanskrit or Greek; but the modern Arabio 
omits it almost entirely in verbs, pronouns and adjectives. The 8yriao 
has it without living force, only in a couple of words, and that some¬ 
what as in the Latin forms ambo, duo, octo . In like manner, the dual 
of the 8anskrit is lost in the more modem East-Indian tongues; and its 
fall use in the Old-Slavic has been later, e. g. in the Bohemian, confined 
as in Heb. to pairs , as hands, feet, eyes, ears. On the Germanic dual, 
see Grimm's Gramm. L p. 814, 2d ed. 


§ 89. 

THE GENITIVE AND THE CONSTRUCT STATE. 

1. The Hebrew has no longer the living use of case- 
endings, 1 but indicates the relations of case, either not at all, 
which is true of the nominative and generally also of the 
accusative , or by prepositions (§ 129); but the genitive re¬ 
lation is indicated by a close connection between two nouns. 
The noun, which serves in Latin or Greek as genitive to limit 
another {nomen rectum ), in Hebrew remains unchanged, and 
is only uttured in more close connection with the preceding 
(nomen regens ), and the two nouns are sometimes said to be 
in regimen . In consequence of this connection, the tone hastens 
on the second (the genitive) of the two nouns 2 and the first 
(or governing noun) suffers a shortening by changes chiefly 
in the vowels (when changeable), e. g. word, -O'! 

svord of God, literally word-God (where we reverse the order, 
S3 GotTs-word, like fruit-tree ); hand^ -jbEn hand of the 
king; and partly in both consonants and vowels, e. g. D'nM 


» On some traces of obsolete case-endings, see § 90. 

> In accordance with tho universal tendency of the tone, in the Hebrew, 
as well as other languages, to hasten towards the end of words (§ 29, 1); 
observe, for instance, in German the natural accentuation of the last word in 
*der Thron des Konigs 
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words, DSH words of the people. Thus in Hebrew, 1 the 
noun which stands before a genitive suffers a change (when 
there is any), by which this relation is indicated, and in 
grammatical language it is said to be in the construct state, 
while a noun which is not thus followed by a genitive is said 
to be in the absolute state . This goes to show that the con¬ 
struct state is not strictly the result of the syntactical relation, 
but merely an effect of the relations of tone. 

Whether such words are (as often happens) connected bj M&qqe'ph 
(§ 16, 1) or not, does not affect the sense, but depends on the ac¬ 
centuation. On the further use of the construct state , see the Syntax, 
§ 128 . 

2. The rowe/-change which many nouns exhibit in the 
construct state are fully taught in the Paradigms, §§ 92—95. 
This construct form of the noun has, moreover, peculiar end¬ 
ings better fitted for union with the following noun. Thus:— 
a) In place of the plural and dual endings Qi— and D 
it has, by throwing off the m, simply (comp. Rem. 
below); e. g. DW horses, run® TO horses of Pharaoh; 
Qiji? eyes, -jbfen i;i? eyes of the king, 
t) In place of the usual feminine-termination n— (in the 
absol. state), it always takes the original ending n— , as 
rtebE queen, Mt? queen of Sheba . But the feminine- 
termination remains unchanged in the constr. st . 
as well as the plural ending ni—. 
c) Nouns in n— (from verbs n^, § 85, V.) form their 
constr. st. in n—; as Hip seer, constr. Hip; undoubtedly 
this n— is contracted from original i— (the H being 
orthographically retained) whilst the absol. state has 
been changed, after the Yodh had been dropped, from 
*n into run (v. § 75, 1); the same contraction is found 
with constr. sufficiency; in life, constr. in, and so 
also fc$i| ( 13 ) valley, constr. ( 13 ) tfi3. 


1 What is here said of the Heb. mode of expressing the relation of the 
genitive, is applicable in almost every particular also to the Keltic. In Welsh, 
for instance, they express t cord cf Qod by gair Duio , i. e. 1 cord-God, without 
any change in either noun, their dose connection in utterance being all that 
indicates the genitive case.— Tr. 
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On the ending i and v— in the constr. st., see § 90 

Bern, to a). Probably the liquid D at the end of a word was pro¬ 
nounced obscurely, like the Latin -m before a vowel, and hence might 
be wholly lost in pronunciation, just as the m, in the case alluded to 
(commonly called ecthlipsis ), was obscured or slurred over in the lan¬ 
guage of common life and in poetry. ( Quinct . Inst. Orat. IX. 4 , § 40; 
Schneider’s Lai. Gram. I. pp. 153, 300). So also the corresponding n 
of the plural-ending in Arabic and Aram&an is slurred over, and that 
of the plural-ending in the verb (§ 44, 1 , and § 47, Rem. 4 ). After 
the rejection of the m, the final vowel i of the plural-ending was streng¬ 
thened by a foregoing a (Guna, in Sanskrit grammar), so that ai arose, 
which was then contracted to 2 (§ 7, 1, and § 9, ^). Instead of •»—, 
the Syriac still has *'- 7 *: in Hebrew, too, this form may be clearly traced 
in the suffixes to the plural noun (§ 91, 2 ) Of this we have, perhaps, 
an example in the form n® Is 20, 4.—It is obvious that the *'- 7 - 

of the dual has come from (vy; from O^J). 


§ 90. 

TRACES OF ANCIENT CA8E-ENDINGS. 

n— local, ‘*- 7 - and i appended to the construct state . 

1. As the Arabic distinguishes three cases by termi¬ 
nations, so we find also in the Hebrew noun three endings, 
which correspond in sound to those of the Arabic, but have 
mostly lost their significance. These endings (the so-called 
paragogic letters) appear only as crumbled remains of a fuller 
and more vital organic developement, than the language ex¬ 
hibits in the Old Testament, where it no longer ordinarily 
distinguishes the cases by terminations. 

The Arabie case-endings in the fully declined nouns ( Triptota ) 
are: -u tor the nominative, -t for the genitive, and -a for the accusa¬ 
tive (corresponding to the three primary vowels); in the so-caUed Diptota 
the ending a represents also the genitive. In modern Arabic, these 
endings have almost entirely disappeared; and when they are now and 
then used, as by the Bedawins, it is done without regularity, so that 
one is used for the other ( JVaUin, in Zeitschr. d. morgenl. Gesellsch. 
Bd. V., 1851, p. 9, Bd. XU., p. 874; Wctzstein, ibid. Bd. XXU., 1868, 
p. 113). Already, in the 8 inaitic inscription, the regular use is not 
adhered to (Beer, Studia asiatica, III., 1840, p. XVUI; TWA, in Zeitschr. 
<L morgenl. Ges. Bd. 111., p. 139); and even at present among the Arabs 
of the peninsula of Sinai, one may hear e.g. * ammuk (thy uncle, in the 
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tiom.) used also for 'ammxk (gen,) and 'ammak (aec.), In central Arabia 
the three endings are still heard in the mouth of the people of the 
towns; farther south and east the -a stands for the -t, and nearer the 
coast these endings are heard no more (Palgrave's Narrative of a Year's 
Journey through central and eastern Arabia, Vol.L, p. 465, Lond.1865) 
The Ethiopic, likewise, has preserved only the -a (in pr. names—Ad), 
which is, however, still used for the whole scope of the accusative, and 
moreover (the distinction of case being dropped) as a termination of 
the constr . 8t. for connecting it with a following genitive. Philippi 
gives a lucid discussion of the questions belonging here in: “Wesen und 
Ursprung des Status constr. im Hebrew. — Ein Beitrag zur Nominal- 
flexion im Semitischen uberhaupt” Weimar 1871, p. 96 ff. (Compare 
the criticism on it by Noldeke in the Getting, gel. Anzeig. 1871. 8 t. 23.) 

2 . The accusative relation is still most obvious in the 
ending n— (usually without accent), which is appended to 
the substantive— 

a) Mostly to denote direction towards an object, or motion to a place 1 (an¬ 
swering to our -ward), e. g. HEP seaward, westward, northward, 

rniBfK to Assyria, nS33 to Babylon, rnn (from *>n) mountain-ward Gen. 
14, 10; niHK to the earth, HJV3 into a house, Tinian to Tirzah (from 
rnnri) 1 K. 14, 17; nnj£ to Gaza (from rW£) Judg. 16, 1; with the article, 
rn?in to the mountain, nn>|n into the house, n^nijtn (Grdf. 9 uhl ) into the 
tent (also nSnfcn Gen. 18, 6 ; ExocL 18, 7); even after the constr, state 
with a genitive following, nn'3 into Josephs house, niHK to the 
south land Gen. 20, 1 ; O'iyp TVS towards Egypt’s land Ex. 4,20; rnSip 

towards the wilderness of Damascus, 1 K. 19,15; Dig? nfpTO (here 
with the tone, contrary to rule) towards the rising of the sun, eastward t 
Deut. 4, 41; and even after the plural, to the Chaldeans, Ezek.ll, 

24; nO'Otfn the heavens-ward. 

b) Sometimes in a weaker sense, as merely pointing to the place where 1 
something is; e. g. flDjJnp at Mahanaim 1 K. 4, 14; there (usually 
thither) Jer. 18, 2, comp. 2 K. 23, 8 . (On the other hand H S33 Jer. 29, 
15 and nS3l Hab. 3, 11 , must be taken as the usual accusatives of direc¬ 
tion : to Babylon, in the dwelling; also expressions like: njl'fll HR3 the side 
towards the north Josh. 15, 5; comp. 18, 15,20; Ex. 26, 18; Jer. 23, 8 ). 

c) The proper sense of the ending n— is still more disregarded when a 
preposition is prefixed to the word, and this not only after S or 

(which is easily explicable), e. g. nSyjpS upwards, rU9§S downwards , 
nSiStfS into the grave Ps. 9,18; np T £W~ip_ unto ApheJe, Josh. 13,4; but 

1 See on this force of the accusative, { 118, 2, and compare the Lat. local 
accusative, as Romam profectus est, domum reverti , rus ire. 

1 So also elsewhere the accusative, § 118, 2. 
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also after 3 and even after JO e. g. n3f33 in the south Josh. 15, 21; 
•"1*7330 from Babylon Jer. 27, 16. Comp. 1,13; Josh. 10,36; 15,10; 
Judg. 21,19. 

Rem. Locative (i. e. originally accus.) endings without their orig¬ 
inal force are found in 

a) nV '7 (noctu, mod. Greek b vvx$a) night , the principal form S'*?, contracted 
to S'S, is used in poetry (V*7 Isa. 16, 3); further in npifcp something 
(from OtttO, DID point). These forms are also explained as accusative 
7UfSfc Isa. 8,23 and in pause Job 34,13, also the name of the place n¥7T 
Josh. 21, 36. In other cases the toneless n— can be regarded as without 
meaning and at most giving poetical emphasis to the form to which it is 
attached; thus n*"}K (in pause) Job 37,12; rnpnn the sun Judg. 14,18 
(elsewhere 0 ?n); nnian death Ps. 116,16; nSm brook 124,4; nSntf nn 
bright metal Ezek. 8, 2, etc.; Josh. 15,12 HD*n Is only an error. 
p) in the ending HJV- for feminines, so often used in poetry; e. g. nno'R 
terror, (=rtD’K),’ nnirj; help (=jnyy, nnjner salvation 
• nnSty. malice. Ex. 15,”l0; Jer. 11, 16; Ps.3, 8 ; 63, 8 ; 92, 16; 94, 17, 
120,1; 125,3; Job 5,16; nna’J! darkness 10, 22 , etc. This is not to he 
regarded as a double fern, ending, but as an old acc. of direction. 

This termination n~ has usually reference to place (hence 
called He local ); yet in rare cases it also refers to time; so, in fifty 
(with the tone on the last syllable) now , at this time (from np), 
np'p? o^p^p from year to year. Its use is peculiar in 
prop, ad profanum ! = prj y&oiio, absit , or God forbid! 

As the ending n— is properly unaccented, the vowels of the word, 
as the above examples show, undergo mostly no change; in l"H3"n3 
(const, state, v. § 26, 3, c) the short vowel d remains even in open tone- 
syllable. The segholate forms, as HX-fc, nn- 2 , appear according to their 
original form, without the helping-vowel (cf. also so too the 

feminine ending appears in its older style (§ 80, 2), only that the d of 
the ending tv- 7 - is lengthened to d in the accented open syllable, as in 
nryyi —Moreover, the itself is in some cases shortened to n—, 

asYnJ to Nob 1 Sam. 81,2, 88, 9; to Dedan Ez. 25, 13, n2S$ whither 
1 k/s, 36, 42. 

An accented fH- directive is seen in nrnip Deut 4,41; and 
nnp Josh. 19,13, etc. 

3. Much less frequent, and almost exclusively poetical, 
is the use of the two other endings, which along with the 
accusative in n—, are presumed to correspond to the Arabic 
case endings, viz. the so-called literce compaginis (the orig¬ 
inal genitive ending) and 1— (also — in proper names) the 
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obsolete nominative ending. The reference to case in these 
forms is quite lost, and they are to be regarded simply as 
archaisms, which occur in poetry or in elevated speech, and 
are found besides in many compound names handed down 
from early times. As in these names, so also elsewhere, these 
terminations stand only in the closest connection of noun with 
noun, viz. in the constr. state. 1 

a) The ending is not quite rare in the construct state, 
and it usually has the tone, e. g. i 3 PK *22 his ass's colt 
Gen. 49, 11 , “orb forsaking the flock Zech. 11, 17, 
M?p *220 dweller in the bush Deut. 33, 16; appended to 
the feminine, nb^S *T02Z stolen at night Gen. 31,39 (in ex¬ 
cited speech), ^Pxbp/u// of justice Is.l, 21 , ‘‘rnrn b? 
p‘rr"' 3 btt after the manner of Melchizedek Ps. 110 , 4. 
To the same category belong the apparently numerous 
cases, in which a preposition is inserted between the 
construct and the absolute state (comp. § 130,1) without 
abolishing the relation of dependence e. g. D'il? an 
mistress among the nations Lam. 1 , 1 (the removal of the 
tone from the w here may have proceeded from the 
foregoing D? “'ran, where the drawing back of the tone 
resulted from the following tone syllable; however comp, 
also rnb ^ahk Hos. 10 , ll); ppSb binding to the 
vine Gen. 49, 11 , comp. Ex. 15, 6 , Obad. 3, Ps. 113, 5—9 
(partly in freer constructions; v. 8 even with Infin .). 
Outside of the constr. st. is found the Chiriq compaginis 
e. g. Is. 22 , 16, Mic. 7, 14, Ps. 123, 1 , and besides these 
in like manner it is found with some particles which are 
strictly nouns in the constr. st., as *ipb*iT (=fib*)T) besides, 
*$n (poet. —pa) from, Tiba not, and in compound proper 
names, as pnappbp (i. e. king of righteousness), barnaa 
(man of God), bipsn (favour of God), and others; comp, 
the Punic name Hannibal, i. e. bya'pn (favour of Baal). 

> In ancient combinations of word*, other endings are also often retained which 
have disappeared elsewhere, or are but seldom employed; e. g. the feminine-ending 
T\— with the noun in the genitive connection (§ 89, 2, b) and with the verb 
in connection with suffixes (§ 59, 1 ). In like manner, many peculiarities of tbs 
language are retained in proper names, and also by the poets. 
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V) The always accented ending i— is of much rarer occur¬ 
rence, in prose only in the Pentateuch, and that in 
more .elevated style, Gen. 1, 24 ^Srirm the beast of 
the earth t"i*n v. 25 (the same is copied in Ps. 

60, 10, 79, 2, 104, 11, 20, Is. 66, 9, Zeph. 2, 14); other 
cases are son of Beor Num. 24, 3, 15, "IBS isa 

son of Zippor 23, 18, and D'rb fountain of water 
Ps. 114, 8.—On the ending —, see the following Rem. 

Rem. As these two terminations ■'- 7 - and S have wholly lost their 
significance, they can no longer pass for proper case-endings; yet it is 
probable that once they, as well as n— (No. 2), were so used in the 
living language; for we find that the ancient Arabic had exactly 
corresponding endings, and like the Hebrew (see above) lost them at 
a later period. This is the case also in other tongues. In Latin, for 
instance, we find a trace of the so-called locative case (in names of 
towns, rtiri, domi , etc.) with the same ending as in Sanskrit; in modern 
Persian the plural-endings an and hd are ancient terminations of case, 
which are no longer so used; not to mention the Germanic and Roman 
languages.—Even in cases where the ancient Arabic incorporated, with 
stronger sound, case-endings with the stem, as in sax, "OX, X3N (constr. 
ft of 3X father ), the modem uses all three forms without distinction 
of case. Hence also probably in the Hebrew constr. state "OX, "'HX, we 
have properly a genitive-ending; and in West. Aram., *3X, in Heb. 

(in prop, names as hxwnn and rtena), (btfiao), w } (bx*30), a 
nominative-ending, so that we can better understand how ocours 
along with b^tfUD, and “^nx with ’ijbn'VTX. 


§ 91. 

THE NOUN WITH PRONOMINAL SUFFIXES. 

In connecting the noun with pronominal suffixes, which 
in this case stand for the genitive of the pronoun and there* 
fore necessarily are appended to the construct state of tho 
noun (§ 33, 2, fc), we have,, as in the verb (§ 57 etc.), two 
things to notice, viz. the form of the suffixes themselves and 
the changes in the form of the noun. Here we take up chiefly 
the first, as the second will be treated of under the inflection 
of nouns in § 92. A general view of the suffixes is given also 
in Paradigm A. We exhibit the suffixes, first, as appended 
to the singular, and then as appended to the plural and dual 
of the noun. 
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1. The suffixes to the singular Nouns are these:— 


Singular of Pronoun . 


1. com. 


, in pause q— 


(m. , in pc 

'v * ?- 

{ m. in, i; irG-; i, n‘ his. 
f. n, n-f her 


Plural of Pronoun. 


my. 1. com. is, 13-7- 


—1 [m. 03, 03— 

his. ( m - °7> °T> P° et - 


| your. 


f- 17.17.1- 


Rem. 1. There is less variety of forms here than when they are 
attached to the verb, and their use is as follows;— 

a) The forms without a union-vowel are joined to the few nouns which 

in the constr. st. end with a vowel, as Tpix, and 

dd^j, 0.70$ fro*. 

b) The forms with a union-vowel (§ 58, 3, 6), are joined to nouns 

ending with a consonant. The union-vowel is usually a in the 3rd 
sing., fern. (for aha), and 3rd plur. D-^-, ; also in 

8d sing. masc. i, rf of which the d is contracted from dhU (W^-) 
as well as the pausal form of the 2d masc. 7[-^- (as a half leng¬ 
thening of original The forms with e are in the above 

mentioned pers. only used with nouns in r%^- (from the stem 
constr. st. n— (contracted from ay) e. g. his field (for sadnihd 
or directly from sade-hu); fTX“ja from marajhd=*mardhd with the 
rejection of Yddh and the half lengthening of & to S e ghol in the 
accented open syllable; but m© her field from sada[j\hcL Outside of 
these forms is found the union vowel t, but rarely with 3d pert. 
e. g. vniK his light Job 25, 3, ttircb after its kind Gen. I, 21, 25; 
but in 2d sing. fern. 7j— and in 1st plur. are the customary 
forms, while , *3-^- are of rare occurrence; see Rem. 2.—Instead 
of Sj—, 03 t , 12— (with Sh 9 wd mobile), when the last consonant 
of the noun is a guttural, we have , DD-^-, ID— as in thy 
spirit , T^jpia thy creator Is. 43, 1, ODsn your friend Job 6,27. 

2. Rare forms are— 

Sing. 2d pers. m., in pause 112 - 7 -, in naft? thy hand Ps. 189, 5; fern. 

Ez. 5, 12, **D-f- Ps. 103, 3, Jer. 11, 15; once hD^- in hDDfi6g 
thy envoys Nab. 2, 14, comp. No. 2, Bern. 2; also tj— (r^s Is.22, 1). — 
8d pers. r', e. g. in the frequent n'bnx Gen. 9, 21, 12, 8, 13, 3, 85, 21 
(throughout with Q*ri ibrx) ; Kssp 2 K. 19, 23, Ktthibh, for which 
we find in Is. 37, 24; iTTOand nh 5 © Gen. 49, 11 (Q e ri'h , 'J, irVlO). 

Plur. 1st pers. *3-^-, in pause Job 22, 20, comp. Ruth 8, 2, 

Is. 42, 10.—2d pers. fem. njb Ez. 23, 48, 49.—3d pers. m. OH—- 
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2 Sam. 23, 6 (from which is contracted the usual form D- 7 -). Fern. 

1 K. 7, 37, Ez. le, 53; h3-f- Gen. 41, 21, Ruth 1, 19, 

elsewhere mostly in pause; finally •jtt- as suff. to a noun, only 
in Is. 8, 17. 

2 . In the plural masc . and in the dual the suffixes must 
be considered to be appended to the original ending of the 
construct state (**- 7 - comp. § 89, 2 , Rem.). This ending, how¬ 
ever, has been preserved unchanged only in the 2d fem . In 
most cases we find, what occurs in the construct state without 
suffixes, viz. the contraction into •*- 7 - (so throughout the plur.), 
whilst in the 2d masc. and 3d masc. and fem. sing, (except in 
the poetic, suff. the Yddh , which has been virtually 

dropped, is retained orthographically. The preceding a is 
either lengthened into a (3d masc. sing.) or inflected into ac¬ 
cented S e ghdl (2d masc. and 3d fem. sing.). On the 1 st masc. 
sing, see below under letter b. Thus we have the following: 


Suffixes of Plural Nouns: 


Singular . 


Plural. 


com. *'- 7 - 

my. 

(m. 

1 , 

{/•• Trr 

\thy. 

(m. tv— , poet. W *-7 

his. 

(/•• *4 

her. 


1 . com. *ir 
f m. 

2 :l f- w- 

(m. Op- 

3 V- w- 


poet, to'p- 


our. 
your . 

their. 


In these forms the original **- 7 - is a) contracted in the 
3d sing. masc. inp and throughout the plural, as 

etc.; b) retained unchanged in the 1 st masc. sing. *WO, 
the real suffix ending or being blended with the final 
Yddh into *»—, and in the 2d fem. sing. tpwo (with auxiliary 
Chireq after the Yddh); on the other hand c) the Yddh of *»— 
is abandoned and a) the a lengthened into a in the 3d masc. 
sing. VC*© i. e. susaw; a inflected into accented S e ghdl in 
the 2d masc. sing. TpOTO from susakha and in the 3d fem. sing. 
rwto from susaha. 

* V 

Rem. 1 . The Yddh of these forms (letter e above), being only 
orthogTaphically retained, is occasionally omitted (which in unpointed 
MS 8 creates slight confusion with the sing.), e. g. TJdti for rpD'Tj thy 

* 15 
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t rays Ex. 83,13, for OT’Sn his friends Job 42, 10, ttrpei after their, 

hind8 Gen. 1, 21 . This omission of the Yddh occurs esp. with the ruff,\ 
8 d pei*s. m. sing., where we very often find 1 ~, which is, however, 
almost invariably changed in the Q c r 6 to I* 1 —, e. g. *0in his arrows 
Ps. 58, 8 in Q c re V'ljn. 

2 . Unusual forms are: sing. 2 d pers. fem. Tp— (after ths unchanged 
interjection ■'“da blessedl Eccl. 10 , 17, comp. Delitzsch ), (comp. 

8 yr. 2 K. 4, 3 and 7 in Ii e thibh\ Ps. 103, 3—5; entirely abnormal 

is Mrzxb'a (so acc. to Kimclii Lex.) thy messengers apparently for 
•CsnVd = Nab. 2 , 14.—3d pers. masc. *Yn (quite an Aramaio 

form) Ps. 110 , 12 ; 3d fern. Ez. 41,15.— Plur. 2d pers. fem . nT?'-;- 

Ez. 13, 20 ; 3d pers. masc. irerr-r" Yz. 40, 16, fem . fiirT— E** 

8 . On see § 103, 2 , Rem. 

3. It is clear and beyond doubt that the Yddh in these 
suifixes belongs, in reality, to the ending of the constr . st . of 
the masculine plural. Yet this was so far lost sight of by 
those who spoke the language, that there arose the strange 
peculiarity (in fact the inaccuracy) of appending these sufflx- 
forms (already embodying the plural-ending •»—) to the 
feminine plural in ni, as wryic^D, Spnicno, where in reality a 
double indication of the plural occurs. 1 

NB. This is the rule; yet the bare suffix (as in No. 1 ) is sometime* 
appended to the ending ni, as ■’nil? Ps. 132, 12 (if not the sing, for 
acc. to Kimchi in the Lex. •'tynn 2 K. 6 , 8 , for ■'tyonp); TfTCT 
Deut. 28, 59 (acc. to analogy of inf. n"b). In the 3d plur. this is even 
the more prevalent mode; e. g. cniax their fathers , oftener than Dn^rix; 
so also triad their names , eni-vm their generations , obviously to avoid 
the excessively long forms with err—. 

4. We now subjoin, in illustration of the preceding state¬ 
ments, a Table of the masculine and the feminine nouns with 
suffixes; and choose for the purpose a word whose stem- 
vowel is unchangeable. It should be remarked however that 
the construct-ending n— of the feminine retains its Pa'thdch be¬ 
fore the grave suffixes DD, }D, but changes it to Qamif before 
the tight suffixes. 


i Sec an analogous case in § 87, 5. Rem. 1 . Comp, the double feminine* 
ending in the 8 Sing, Per/, of verbs § 75, 4. 
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Masculine Noun. Feminine Noun. 

j Singular. 


Absol. st. 

* 0*10 a horse 

np’io 

a mare. 

Constr. st. 

0*10 horse-of. 

ncra 

mare-of. 

Buff. sing. 1. 

com. 

10*10 my horse. 

inpip 

my mare. 

2 . 

masc. 

* 10*19 thy horse. 

^npip 

thy mare. 

fem . 

*[C *10 thy horse. 

ijnpip 

thy mare. 

3. 

masc. 

io*lO his horse. 

inop 

his mare. 

fem. 

ft 0*10 her horse. 

nnp’ip 

her mare. 

flur. 1. 

com. 

* 00*10 our horse. 

*0flD1D 

our mare. 

2 . 

masc . 

000*10 your horse. 

cons? 5 © 

your mare. 

fem. 

■J?p*i 0 your horse. 

prop 

your mare. 

8. 

masc . 

00*10 their horse. 

cnp^ip 

their mare. 

fem. 

•jC*io their horse. 

]ncnb 

their mare. 



Plural. 


Absol st. 

QiC*iD horse 9 . 

rriDTO 

mares. 

Constr. st. 

ip*iO horses-of. 

rrtom 

mares-of. 

Buff. sing. 1. 

com. 

10*10 my horses. 

’•niD’ip 

my mares. 

2. 

masc. 

rpc*iD thy horses. 

spfriDip 

thy mares. 

fem. 

*pb*lO thy horses. 

Tpfncnb 

thy mares. 

8. 

masc. 

V»p*lO his horses. 

vni'Dip 

his mares. 

fem. 

nic*lO her horses. 

n'hTo’ip 

her mares. 

plur. 1. 

com. 

*Oib*lD our horses. 

wnlD’ib 

our mares. 

2. 

masc. 

D?*©*© your horses. CP’P'iDlD 

your mares. 

fem. 

your horses. 

IP'nip’io 

your mares. 

8. 

masc. 

Dnip'io their horses. 

crnnlp*© 

their mares. 

fem. 

J!T'p , lO their horses. 

jiTnitfiD 

their mares. 


§ 92. 

VOWEL-CHANGES IN THE NOUN. 

1. The Towel-changes in a noun (often called its inflection 
comp. § 79, 2), are caused— a) by a noun following in the 

i In learning this Paradigm and the others, let the accent be carefully 
placed on the last syllable, except when it is marked elsewhere (see $ 15, 
Bern. 3).—2V. 

15* 
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f 

genitive,—&) by pronominal suffixes,— c) by the plurali and 
dual terminations, of the absolute state, as well as off the 
construct (before the following genitive of a noun or sulffix)* 

2 . The tone, in all these cases, is moved forward one 
syllable or more, or even ( Stat . cons.) thrown upon the follow¬ 
ing word. We here meet with three cases, viz.— 

a) When the tone is moved forward only one place, as is the 

case in appending the plural and dual endings and 
D*|— as well as all the monosyllabic suffixes, or those 
which have their accent on the 1 st syllable. In dis¬ 
syllabic nouns the originally short, but tone-lengthened 
vowel of the 1st syllable becomes Sh'wd (because it no 
longer stands before the tone); on the other hand the 
originally short, but tone-lengthened vowel of the 
2 d syllable is retained (as being now the pretonic vowel), 
e. g. word (groundform dabar) f plur. with 

the light suffix, commencing with a vowel: •nyj, tiW, 
plur. ■nyj, 5|33 wing, dual: also with 

the unchangeable vowel in the 2 d syllable: overseer, 

plur.with the suff. to the sing.: etc.; 

to the plur. vyipB, ?pT»pB etc.; with the unchangeable 
vowel in the 1 st syllable: oVip eternity, plur. D*n?btP, with 
the suff. "‘pbiy etc. But in participial forms with tone 
lengthened e (originally 1 ) in the 2 d syllable, this e is 
reduced to Sh'wd mobile before the accented suffix e. g. 

enemy, plur. with suff. * 0*8 etc., likewise in 

the formations analogous to bi?p (§84,6.No. 21)e.g. D*K 
dumb , pi. 

b) When the tone is moved forward two places 9 as in the 
dual and plural construct, and when the grave 1 suffixes 
are appended to the plural ( 03 * 1 - 7 -, Dn*^-). In this case 
the tone-lengthened vowel of the 2 d syllable becomes 
Sh'wa, and the vowel of the first syllable which had been 


t Nearly all the suffixes are light, being so called in distinction from the 
few that always carry a strong accent or tone, and which hence are called 
grave , namely 03, ‘,3, on, or*—, *j3 g '—, Onn_ f 
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lengthened, as being pretonic, becomes short again, e.g. 
DTH words of the people, DD'nn'n your words, chv.zn 
their words (in which cases the i of the 1st syllable is 
everywhere attenuated from a ). 

Bern. In the socalled S c gholate forms, in the singular the suffix 
is appended throughout to the groundform C'sVa my king , etc.); 

on the other hand, before the ending , ni (partly also bef. D*^) 
a Qd'mZf is inserted as pretonic vowel, before which the vowel of the 
first syUable disappears (O^B, n w 3^B). This Qd'tnef is retained also 
before the light suffixes which are attached to the pi, masc. t so that 
(as with * ,, W| etc. from *W) it has a semblance, as if the suffixes were 
attached, not to the constr, state % but to the absol. state (•'aie, ?p5;B etc -)* 
On the contrary the construct state plural and dual form, according to 
letter b •‘abp, with grave suffix* Da^B etc. 

e ) Before the Sh'wd mobile which precedes the suff. Sj when 
appended to a consonant, the tone-long vowel of the 
penult is retained (being now in an open syllable be¬ 
fore the tone) e. g. spOT; but before the grave 
suffixes D? and p in the same position it is shortened, 
thus DD^D'l ( d e bar e khem ) etc. In the same way the 
tone-lengthened a or e of the 2d syllable in the 
constr . sing, is shortened, the tone going forward 
to the following word, e. g. oirfta nyi; rvgn nsn 
(from nxn). 

3. The vowel changes in the inflection of fem . nouns 
(§ 95) are not so considerable, the addition of the feminine¬ 
ending to the masc. having already occasioned similar changes 
to those produced by appending the light suffix (§ 94). 

Besides the above (No. 1 and 2) mentioned vowel changes which 
take place according to general laws (§§ 25—28) there are other pheno¬ 
mena occasioned by the inflection of nouns, to judge correctly of which, 
it is necessary to go back to the original forms §§ 84—86. Here be¬ 
long e. g. the rejection of the n of the n*b stems (comp. § 91, l,b), 
the doubling of the final consonant of the contracted 9*9 stems in cases 
like pH, ■‘pn etc. 

NB. There is this striking difference between the vowel-changes 
in the verb and the noun, namely, that in the verb the second of two 
movable vowels mostly disappears (bap, nbap, <&Dp), in the noun the 
a•na*, cnyj, comp. § 27, 3. 
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For greater convenience attention will now be given In the next 
•ections to the Inflections of Nouns, with explanatory remarks (founded 
on the Paradigms); first the masculines (§ 93), then the feminines 
(§ 95), the theory as to the vowel-changes in the latter being premised 
in § 94. 


§ 93. 

INFLECTIONS OF MASCULINE NOUNS. 

Masculine nouns of a simple stem may be most con¬ 
veniently arranged, with reference to their vowel changes, in 
four classes, as in the following Table. The necessary ex¬ 
planations are subjoined. We here only remark in general,— 

a) That all feminines without a distinctive termination 
(§ 122, 1, 3) are inflected like masculine nouns (e. g. 
inn /. sword, like Sjbb m. king), except that in most cases 
they take the plural ending ni—; so inn has plur. absoL 
ITiinn, const, niinn, which is also the form before suffixes; 
see § 95. 

ft) That in the plural of the first three classes the lengthened 
pretonic vowel remains unchanged before the so-called 
light suffixes, whenever it is found already before the 
plural-ending trv- Comp. § 92, 2, ft, Rein. and Note l { 
also § 91, 1, Rem. 1, ft, last clause. 
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Paradigms of Masculine Nouns. 

L 



a. 

b. 

0. 

d. 

6. 

& 

Sing. absoL 

tfba 

• Y Y 

ntb 

V - 

t>P 

n?5 

n*s 

byfi 


(king) 

(book) (sanctuary) (a youth) (perpetuity) 

(work) 

9 constr. 

. th 

ISO 

v «• 

«hp 


nsi 

by# 

, with light suff 1 

•'Sibtt 

• i - 

• l • 


•nyi 

• 1* 

’’ns? 

“»by8 

* n it 

„ with grave suff. 

BaabB 

Y 1 1 - 

B31BB 

V l l • 

“tip 

Bany: 

••• » -•* 

oars: 

vis* 

Babys 

V 1 T if 

Plur. absol. 

B'obtt 

• r i 

B*HED 

•T 1 

Di®7g 

• t * 

D-TO2 

• r | 

Bibys 

• T J 

9 constr. 

•»abB 

"i • 

’’IBP 

■tip 


">ni: 

- 1 • 

••bys 

"tut 

p with light suff. 

■oba 

• T I 

■*1BO 

• t i 

TO 

- rT 

* 11 


, mtk grave suff. Da*ob» 

Bai^o 

“’’tip 

B3“ny: 

r - i* 

0?’TO? 

nyby» 

Dual absol. 

oi?an 

Diiap 

B^tro 

— 1 T 

tr.lJy? 




(feet) (two heaps 

(loins) 

(sandals) 



» constr. 


Pr. N.) 

TO 





L 



* 

h. 

i. 

k. 

L 

m. 

n. 

afcso/. 

rna 

r r 

trjt 

taiti 

■ns 


DX 



(death) 

(olive) (scourge) 

(fruit) 

(»ea) 

(mother) 

Qaw) 

# constr. 

r,in 

m 

oi® 

■nft 

• i 

or, a: 

DX 

“P* 

9 with light suff. 

■'ma 

w 



T? 

•nsx 


9 with grave suff. 

Barro 

•• • i 

DWT 

- 1 

Baon® 

•* •• i 

•/ « 1 V 

nar 1 ’ 

V 1 • 

DDEiX 

■/ i • 

“P»7 

Plur : absol. 

B^rro 

D^{ 


o^ns 

• T | 

ms} 

niEX 

“PH 

g constr. 

■»nia 

ny*I 

•itDi© (gazelles) **£*) 

rvinx 

’P'? 

t with light suff. 

TITO 


itfio 



wex 

•^n 

, jpj/A ;mt( suff. bdtt BaTtt 

BaTOitS 

•• - i 



D?*nirx 

B?'gn 

Dual absol. 


oT? 

DTOY' 

a**** 

* - ▼ 1 


D"i« 




(eyes) (two days) (cheeks) (hands) 

(teeth) 


, constr. 


V? 


v>nb 

• » i 

^3 

•»# 
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n. 


a. b. c. d. e. f« 


Sing, absol. 

w 

DDn 

T T 

H 

f|0? 

nin 

- 1 

rne 


(word) 

(wise) (an old man) (shoulder) (court) 

(field) 

„ constr. 

W 

QDH 

• f 

»i?T 

510? 

nm 

- ■» 

mie 

„ with light stiff. 

•non 

■'pan 

• T 1 


• - * 

■nsn 

• - •? 

Vflj 

* with grave suff. 

o:*on 

••• i • ; 

aasan 

o??S? 




Plur. absol. 

D-nnn 

■ T 1 

D*0J?T 


tynsn 

• - ~i 

[ct®] 

„ constr. 

*n:n 

*'P3n 

■’???? 


•nin 

• t • 

i“T« 

a with light suff. 

• t i 

•'pan 

■'’RT 


•mn 

- - 1 

•n» 

a with grave suff. 

Drw 

DD'pan 

nropr 


D^nin 

ozpnto 

Dual absol • 


o-'ibn 






(wings) 

(loins) 

(thick) 




„ constr. 

•®33 
-» - 

IIL 



IV. 




A 



A 

- 


a. 

b. 

C. 

a. 

b. 

c. 

Sing, absol. 

c^'y 


nin 

V 

T Rf ) 

W 

t : 

(perpetuity) 

(enemy) (prophet) (overseer) 

(poor) 

(writing) 

„ constr. 

c^i'y 

n'N 

nih 

T'P? 

’Jit 

nrc 

T : 

„ with light suff. 


• : 1 

'in 

'•Tp? 


• T . 

„ with grave suff. 


c?3>; 

Kin 

v : | 

C?7P? 


c??n? 

Plur . absol. 


C*3$ 

ci’n 

C'Tp? 

cpy 

[can?] 

„ constr. 


■an* 

,, ih 

"Tp9 


pan?! 

„ with light suff. 

'm 

- : ( 

n in 

'Tp? 


pap?] 

„ with grave suff. 



c?nn 

DP’I’p© 

o?'M 

[c^an?] 

Dual, absol. 


o’jitte 


cyatf 

t : 




(tongs) 

(balance) 


(fortnight) 



„ constr. 


'3TKD 
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EXPLANATIONS. 

1. Parad . I comprises the whole circle of the so-called segho- 
late forms (§ 84, a. No. 1). In the first three examples with 
a strong stem, the ground forms, nap, EHp, have been 
developed by the adoption of an auxiliary S e ghdl into -jbp 
(i a inflected into e) nap (t lengthened into e) thp (u lengthened 
into o). The next three examples show, instead of the auxi¬ 
liary S*ghdl, an auxiliary Pa'thach, on account of the middle 
(d, f) or closing {e) gutturals. In all these cases the constr. 
st . agrees entirely with the absolute . The singular suffixes 
are added to the groundform; but in c and f the original g 
is replaced by o, and, in d and f the guttural demands an 
echo of the d and 6 in the shape of a Cha{eph ; 

before a following Sfftva this Chd{eph is changed into a simple 
auxiliary vowel (a, d) according to § 28, 3; thus etc. 
In the plural there is inserted, before the accented ending 
a pretonic Qctme$, according to § 92, d, Rem., whilst the 
short vowel of the first syllable becomes Sh'wa. This Qame$ 
is again evanescent in the constr. st. so that now the short 
vowel comes to stand after the first stem consonant, in an 
open syllable ppbp not ^bp). On the other hand the pre¬ 
tonic Qa’me$ of the absolute state maintains itself before the 
light plural suffixes, whilst the grave suffixes are added to 
the form of the constr . st. The ending of the absolute state of 
the dual is added, as a rule, to the ground form (as with 
a — d and h; comp, however k)\ the constr. st. of the dual 
is always the same as that of the plural (except in cases 
like k). 

The paradigms g and h give forms with middle * and * (§ 84 
a. 1 . b . 7 and 8) ; the ground forms FHp and rvjt, with the ex¬ 
ception of the absolute sing ., have been contracted everywhere 
into rritt and rw. Parad. t represents one of the numerous 
forms, in which the contraction of a middle 1 or *» has been 
performed already in the absolute sing, (ground form iatvt). 
Parad. Ar is a form from a stem n"b (§ 84, a. 1, b. e). 

The paradigms l, m, n are forms of stems therefore 
contracted out ofmr, MX, ppn with regular lengthening into 
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tn, c», ph. These forms take Daghe'sh in the last stem letter 
before suffixes, e. g. etc. (s. § 84, a. 1, b. /9). 

• BEMAEK8. 

1 . To I a and d (Groundf. bo£). In Pause there occurs mostly the 
fall lengthening into d, like d^| vineyard , W, y^ij, seed , and so always 
with yy< earth , with the article y (comp, also by the LXX the writing 
‘A^eX, 'Ia^psfr for bsn, nr?). However there is sometimes found along 
with the form with d in Pause also the simple inflection of d into £, e. g. 
*1011, together with TtH, and very frequently the form with S*ghol only, 
e. g. Tjip, d*T£ east, ytij help , etc.—With two S e ghols in spite of the middle 
guttural is found Dh5 bread (Pause cr-5) and Dn*j womb (Pause on*;) 
together with Drn (Pause cm); before the closing K stands always 
auxiliary S e ghol as Kltfn, fitbp, SOD etc. (also written rHD). 

The constr . st, is almost always like the absolute , though there 
occurs sometimes a removal of the characteristic vowel to the second 
stem-consonant (v. No. 4) e. g. 3TIT, "Tin, yip], yoj, also 3HJ etc. 

The so-called n-^- local is added to the groundform, thus nx*}§, in 
Pause ; however compare also rtMJ from d}3 south and 
(perhaps from a secondary form 0*ijj?). 

The sufflxes of the singular are added likewise to the groundform 
In middle gutturals with Chdteph Pd'thdch instead of the silent Sh*w&: 
•nyj etc. (however there is also •’art etc.). With rather a large 

number of forms before sufflxes in the singular, as well as in the 
constr. pi. and dual , the d of the first syllable is weakened into at 

my body , •hr*?; the same with tfaS, 3tt|, yii, rot and many others. 
In a few cases of this kind, besides the form with d there may exist 
another with original I in the first syllable; it is certainly thus with 
yen and TVjn, n$3 and riX3 etc. With the abolishing of the firm 
close of syllable is found etc. from *tta and Deut 15, 14 and 
10 , 13, in both cases plainly through the influence of the palatal in the 
middle of the stem. With i for I; •'ban, rjrsr, **133 etc. 

In the plural there is found sometimes, along with the ending O^-t- 
also the ending itf, e. g. niiCDp, rvioxy, together with d*^: (Ez. 18, 20) 
etc.; construct state Others have only the ending rtf 

e. g. rtfx^fit const. from yyt. Without Qd'mif before the ending 

O*'— is found d*T?rm entrails (comp, however also the numbers 
twenty, D*y2« 70 and dW 90). 

In the construct plural there is sometimes found, contrary to the 
rule, a firm close of the syllable, e. g. •'DOS Gen. 4 2, 25, 35 (before 
suffixes); TOh Canticles 8, 6, •'p“ ; t? Ez. 17, 0; •HCX Is. 5, 10 (on the 
other hand, according to the best testimony, not in Is. 66, 3 aL). 
Very frequently there occurs also here the weakening of d into 2 
(v. above) e. g. Even •W^ Is* 67, 4 besides Hosea i, 2 aL 
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In the dual absol. are found with the forms like two thousand, 
6*^53 sandals, D*0"0 knees {d weakened into t), with suffix ■0*3, 
also forms with pretonic Qd'mty like (also horns , D";^] 

double way . 

2 . To the paradigms b and e. By rejecting a final K (which how* 
ever is preserved orthographically) there is found Kan sin . 

The first guttural, before suffixes, generally receives S*ghdl instead 
of the original t, e. g. ■'pbn, ■■‘W etc.; the same in construct plur. 
etc.; Nan forms ''Nan 2 Kings 10,29 etc. by preserving the — of O^an 
before weak K. 

3. To paradigms c and f Without an auxiliary vowel stands BCp 
Prov. 22, 21; with middle gutturals Wo etc., with n however also ink, 
*jn'a; with a closing guttural rna, sah etc., with K however KU3L Before 
suffixes reappears sometimes in the singular the original u; e. g. *iiia 
(Ps. 150, 2) and also from ina greatness; liso (with Daghi'sh forte 
dirimens and the echo of the U in the form of — ) Is. 0, 3.—Corres- 
ponding to the form owa pddl'khim stands Tpiaj? Hos. 13, 14 even 
without middle guttural. In the forms iiab Is. 1, 31 (instead of ftra) 
and la* 52, 14 (for 1 Sam. 28, 14) the lengthening of the 
original u into 0 is retained even before the suffix; comp. § 63, Bern. 4. 

In the same way remains the 0 before the n~ local, e. g. nj^l, 
rfthSn Gen. 24, 67 (also n*nkn 18, 6). 

In the absol . pi the original u vanishes generally before Qafmtf 
e.g. from njja morning , works, lances; on the other 

hand with initial gutturals the u remains as Chateph Qd'mfy, e. g. 
tTtthn months , gazelles, n*irvjN ways, and the same, without initial 

gutturals, sanctuaries, and D'OTtt roots (qSdhashim etc. with 6 

as the orthographical representative of —); also before light suffixes 
etc., whereby however the reading frequently wavers between ^ 
and 'JJ (the latter especially after the article / |gn); comp, with these 
forms especially § 9, Bern. 2. 

From Vnk tent is found and D^k (after the 8yriac; comp, 

above ftsb); with light suffixes *^rk etc.; so from n“k way; IWk 
(also *»rh'^N). It seems that by these different ways of writing, a 
distinction was to be made between the plural of nn";k Caravan and 
that of rrk way; however there is also found with the former signifi¬ 
cation nin^N (constr. state Job 8, 19) and with the latter nin*k (e. g. 
Job 18, 27 according to the reading of Ben Naphtali and Kimchi). 

In the constr. state plur. with original u there is only Ps.81,21; 
elsewhere like etc. 

4. Besides the forms treated hitherto there belong here also a series 
of forms which have the characteristic vowel only after the second 
stem-consonant, as is ordinarily the case in the Aramaic. Thus: a) after 
the form bap (comp. § 84, a. No. 2): test! honey, aro little, in pause: 

"O? man Ps.?8,26 (elsewhere "03 and infinitives like $ 45,1, a): 
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EEE$, & being modified into £ (pause however Local also 

r - r 'C, Hos. 0, 9; with suffixes in the usual manner •'CSW, rOEtt) Gen. 
19, 3.<, 35 (as infinitive with vocal Sh e icd t not ftXEC$). On the other 
hand the & is retained in the plural absol. before the artificially doubled, 
final consonant; D-'SSX (const r. •'rax) morasses , QW myrtles , B"»an3; 

b) after the form bap: -»X3 well , EXT wolf etc. Local JTTNX, with Suff. 
•»"*X3, Plur. D^EXT, ^ext, on the other hand mnxx, construct rvhxx; 

c) after the form bap: lax3 stench (with suff. TOXX) perhaps also oxb 
Nation , PI. o^axb, and the large number of infinitives, like Era with 
suffix Tars etc. 

5. Parad. g—i comprise the segholate forms with middle T or % 

a) after the form bap with Waw a9 firm consonant whereby the original & 
is almost always lengthened into d (Parad. g), thus DTE = death, *,JX 
mishap , bjp icrovg r^n midst ; with final X: X“© vainness ; comp, how¬ 
ever also n^n width. In the constr. state occurs always a contraction: 
ri'E etc. (from the original mawt ), likewise before suffixes inio etc. 
Exception: b*y as constr . state Ez. 98, 18 (according to Kimchi) and 
with suff. tV?. The contraction remains throughout the plur. (v. how¬ 
ever below letter c); b) from the form bap with Yodh consonant 
(Parad. h). With X at the end X*ft C'fc) constr . X** O'*). The uncon¬ 
tracted form (in the absolute state with auxiliary ChVreq) remains also 
before local h—, e. g. rKTjX (on the other band in the construct state, 
e. g. C)pT^ niy»s). In the plur. absolute there are found uncontracted 
forms, like nT3?x springs , D^srPi bucks etc.; c) with the contraction of 
T and •» already in absolute state sing. (Parad. i). In this manner there 
rise formations which are throughout unchangeable; thus from the 
groundform bap: D*P (from yawm), CpD, TTttj (in the plur. however with 
a stronger formation cattle) etc.; with middle Yodh : b^n (also 

b?n), b^b Is. 91,11 (elsewhere b*?b, in prose nb*;5); from the groundform 
bap: *pTi, yvo, TV (v. however § 96); from the groundform bop: "W, 
rn etc. 

Strong forms in the plur. are j pots and D^pTd streets. Finally 
belong here also forms with X quiescent, like «fcO head (modified from 
v. § 96) and ykl flock. 

6 . To paradigm k t segholate forms from the h*b stems. Besides 

the strong formations mentioned §84, a. 1,6.«, like Hex etc. as well as 
*in6 (employing the original T as auxiliary vowel), there are found 
a) from the groundform bap nearly everywhere/orms like •'* 0 , •'EX, ^ 7 ?, 
•>nb, *nx etc.; in pause •'pq, •'EX, “r5, on the other hand^nx Judg. 14,18; 
with suffixes T^s (weakened from paryo) however also rp“)D etc.; be¬ 
fore grave suffix but also CX^q. Plur. (constr. v. 

above No. 2 *'Xar), 0^77$ and softening of the •» into X: 

B^xrq, a^XEX from “»PD, •'EX; b) from the groundform bap*. •'XH half 
in pause ’’XT, with suffix Txn etc. Probably belongs here also TV time 
(properly ‘ idy, then with rejection of Yodh and n fern. FHX, finally 
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with assimilation of *i=rr), with stiff. inr, plur. DW, rvin3. With stems 
of middle Wato rise formations like •'fit (from ’twy = *'1fi$), •'rp plur. d^fit 
etc.; e) from the groundform bap pavtly forms like inn, ina (from 
tiihw , biihw ), partly like •'bn, •':a, and also without initial guttural •'^C 
(also •'*13 Gen. 37,25), W etc.; in pause •'bri etc., with suffix 'Pbn, plur. 
d^br. 

• t r. 

7. To paradigms l —n, Segholate forms from stems 3*3 (v.§84/i. 1,5.0). 
e) In the qafl form the d of the contract form is partly lengthened in 
the absolute state sing., as in d? (so also in the constr. state, except in 
the combination 3,13*0? a weedy-sea; even before Mdqqe'ph: nban-oj 
a salt-sea ), partly it remains short before Daghe'sh f. implic . e. g no 
morsel, 03 people , but even these formations have Qd'mcf in pause as 
well as mostly after the article (e. g. orn). In the constr. state *'h life, 
and sufficiency are contracted into •'H, n?n mountainwards 
Gen. 14 10 (v. § 22 , 1 ) has to be noticed as a n directive (also n~nn). 
However forms like "in may possibly be derived from the groundform 
*rn, especially as there is also found # nnn Jer. 17, 3 (v. Parad. II). 
Before suffixes and in the plur . there occurs sometimes the attenuation 
of d into t, e.g. •'pa, d^na etc.—Some nouns (especially in poetical speech) 
have besides tbe contracted forms, also the uncontracted ones e. g. 
dGen. 14, 6 Plur. constr . •n-H; □•'to? Neh. 9, 22 , Judges 6 , 14, 
•'ara Neh. 9, 24 (elsewhere drsr, b) qitUioxms: DK, m fire, "n 

favor etc.; c) gu^-forms: pn, bb totality , before Mdqqe'ph *pn, *b 3 , 
with suff. •'pn etc., the Daghe'sh f. falling out (according to § 20 , 3, b ) 
also Tjpn, Drpn; with ?3 strength even V3 etc. also V3. 

The Segholates with assimilated middle Ndn follow likewise the 
analogy of Parad. l—n e.g. S]X xcrath 0 'DX Dual D*]EX) for *anp ; T3 goat 
D**3 (for *inz.) 

2. Paradigm II comprises all formations with original 
short vowels as well in the first as in the second syllable; 
comp. § 84, a. No. 3-6 and the general laws of formation § 92, 
No. 2. 

Bern. 1 . To paradigms a and b f groundform qfif&l. The lengthening 
of & into d is maintained in the constr . st. sing, only with fiOb-forms 
e. g. N32£ army, fitnx. For the construct forms abn milk and ""pib white 
Gen. 49, 12 , we must adopt, instead of the usual absolutes abn, lab, a 
secondary form abn, “jab. Sometimes an artificial doubling of the final 
consonant takes place in order to keep the preceding vowel short e. g. 
C'bdt camels , o^ap small ones , rr'tba brooks.— Tbe weakening of the d 
of the first syllable into t does not take place in the constr . state plur. 
nor in some instances with non-gutturals, e. g. map! tails, nifi:? wings, 
from apt, qpp.—The Dual d?aH3 from "tnp stream, shows an abnormal 
remainder of the d before an accented ending. 

From 1*3 stems rise according to § 72, 4 formations like Dp (Part 
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Qdl), D 1 high with unchangeable Qamfy. —In the if* the contraction it 
mostly prevented by the lengthening of the two short vowels, therefore 
e. g. bbh, 155 etc. But undoubtedly also contracted adjective forms 
belong here, like bi low, bp light , etc. (for bbl, bbp). Their inflection 
follows naturally Par ad, J, /. Under the influence of a guttural arise 
forms like an, D^yi, •'Si (for D^yi etc.). On in mountain , comp, above 
I, Rem. 7. 

The few nouns of the groundform qtfdl follow the same analogy, 
such as aab heart, 13 ® strong drink , 33? grape etc. For 1?® hair is 
found besides ir® also the constr, state i?ti ( 1 ?® having been treated 
as a Segholate form); for ybs rib is also found ?bx and even ybi 2 8am. 
16, 13, both probably ancient secondary forms (also in the absolute state) 
for ybs; comp, also *'?bs and iybx, as well as the constr . state plur, 
nisb^j also of 195 strangeness stands Deut 31, 16 the constr. state *133. 

2 . To paradigms c — e, groundform qd\xl. Here the shortening of 
the e of the second syllable into d in the constr. state, is quite peculiar 
(except with K'b, e. g. «bn full, 6 <bu; comp, however also 3p? Gen. 85, 
26 from 3£? heel and -bna Ps. 85, 14 mourning), e. g. ipt, bin, ion etc. 
Parad. d represents forms which treat the word E)ro as if it were a 
segholate, accented upon the first syllable (v. Parad. I Rem. 4) or in 
other words they convert it into a real segholate; in the same way are 
formed lij, 7 j!?, from ill wall, thigh.—In the plur. constr . the e, 
lengthened from I, is retained with the verbal adjectives of these forms 
e. g. Iird, ■'TO®, "box, ■'3®;; comp, also Win*; (under the protection of 
the secondary tone) from in; nail. —From T* stems come forms like TO 
dead person (from mdwit), i& stranger , 1 ? witness with unchangeable 
§ci e, thus CP®, ■'TO etc. 

Related to this are the forms of the groundform qdfuL The latter 
is according to the rule, lengthened into qafdl, e. g. bay round, pt3? 
deep, dir red ; on the other hand before afformatives the u comes back 
again, guarded by the artificial doubling of the following consonant, as 
D*'bjy etc. 

3. To paradigm f. groundform qdfdl from h*b stems. With hifcj 
is also found the form P®, preserving the final Yddh (comp. § 85, V, 2 ); 
in the same way the closing 1 is preserved in OP33J sufferers , constr . 
P3?. The plural of hi® Is nil®, constr. nil® (also "» 1 p). Also the 
word D^Sp face , po, *'30, cpso etc. belongs undoubtedly to the category 
of these forms. 

In some forms of this kind the vowel of the second syllable has 
already been abandoned in the sing, absolute state; thus in 1 ; hand 
(for hi;), constr. 1 ;, with suff. ip, but D 3 P, plur. nil;, constr. mr, Dual 
d;i;, ip, with suff. P;, DPP etc.; in the same way D1 blood (forhpi), 
constr. 01 , with suff. *'pi, but 0331 (# weakened into plur. D^pi, TOi. 

3. Paradigm JJI comprises forms with unchangeable vowel 
in the first syllable, whilst the vowel of the second syllable 
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has been lengthened from an originally short vowel and is 
therefore changeable. Here we must distinguish the cases 
where the originally short vowel has been lengthened, as well 
in as before the tone, but vanishes elsewhere, when standing 
in an open syllable (parad. 0 , to which also examples like 

wheels, for must be reckoned) also the cases 

where the vowel becomes Sh e wa, even before the accent 
(parad. b)\ finally the entire rejection of the ending in the 
forms n*b which belong here (parad. c ). 

Rem. 1. In the category of (which however has been modified 
from 'Mm) belong in regard to inflection also the following forms of 
those cited in § 85, No. 48 b. Scppp with the only difference that the K" 1 ? 
of thia form maintain the Qamty in the inflection, e. g. K?pO plur. 
constr. '*npp 
constr . 

No. 49 *70pJ . .. 

consonant for D'Onp#, compare also D^Pp, 1DT}p_); § 86, No. 48 a JJTO; 
No. 48 A pn; No. 48 e Tj?O f where the d of the first syllable maintain* 
itself against the rule, even where it is not pretouic, e. g. '310, 'JJJD ; No. 
48 a DBh'D etc.; No. 61 a 

2 . ( Paradigm b.) Instead of the shortening of the e into the original 
I in forms like DDD.'K it is more frequently shortened into t, e. g. ! pr' 
thy creator , and with a closing guttural there are found forms sometimes 
like sometimes like According to the same analogy are 

inflected : § 84 a, No. 14; 84 6 , No. 21 etc. (however there are excep¬ 
tions, as 0^31), § 86 , No. 48 c; but also here are found exceptions 

like D'^npp Ps. 26,12. 

8 . ( Paradigm 0 , Part. Qdl of verbs Hl"S, differing from Parad. IT, /. 
by the stability of the vowel in the first syllable.) The e in abs. tt . Ez. 17, 

16 seems abnormal. The H" 1 ? forms of § 84 a, No. 13, and § 86 , No. 48, a, b 
belong here according to their formation.—In some cases, before a suffix 
commencing with a consonant, the original dy of the ending has been con¬ 
tracted into e, and thus are produced forms that have apparently the 
plural suffix ; as DlTtOD their appearance Dan. 1, 16, Gen. 41, 21 comp. 47, 

17 b (on the other hand the examples mentioned farther back from Is. 14, 
11 . 30, 23, Gen. 47, 17, 1 Sam. 19, 4 are real plurals). Before the plural 
ending the original ending dy has come back again in D'.nDO Is. 25, 0 
(Part. Pu. from nno). 

4. Paradigm IV comprises forms with a changeable (a, b) 
or already vanished vowel ( c ) in the first syllable, and an 
unchangeable vowel in the second one. With Parad. c are 
also connected all the forms, which have in both syllables 


; No. 54 jnPtf table (plur. nDm# constr. nunw), 
therefore in amstr. plur. with sujfcx DrTJ31p Lev. 7, 38; 
; No. 56 TIPI? plur. D'S^Pl? (with the doubling of the final 
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unchangeable vowels and can therefore (like nrs) not submit 
to any flectional changes. 

Rem. 1. Analogous with Tp£) (Groundform y&tjid) are: § 84 a. No. 7 
Sna etc. (with <5, not changeable 6 for fi); in substantives like Dlbtf the 
6 has been inflected from a (arab. solum) ; No. 8, 9 "UDK *vpK etc.; § 85, 
54 p"OT, const r. p"OT; jV^3, constr. p* 1 ?^ (but comp, the const, st. p'DXj? and 
p’Oilpf; § 85, No. 55 CTD^n, constr. U'7?)r\; § 85, No. 48, o, DfpD etc. 

2. 'JJ* (groundform *Suij t stem HIJ?) represents forms in which the 
closing Y6dh has been blended in i; before formative additions the Yodh 
under the protection of a Jjaghe’sh forte becomes again a firm consonant, 
whilst the (originally short) vowel of the first syllable vanishes; comp. 
§ 84 a, No. 8 'pj, Plur. D"py 

3. 370 with unchangeable d in the second syllable whilst the Sh*icd 

comes from a short vowel (arab. kltab) ; constr. state “DH3 Estli. 4, 8 
(readings like Ip' Esth. 1, 4, 3A3 4, 8 , 2 Cli. 35, 4 are simply errors). 
In a stricter sense belong here the forms numbered § 84, a No. 10-12; in n 
larger sense those which have throughout unchangeable vowels, thus 
§ 83 a , No. 16; § 84 b No. 22 (*7t3p comp, however the anomalies men¬ 
tioned there), § 84 b, 23-28, 34, 35, 39 as also in part § 85 No. 45-56 (esp. 
48,/toi; 61 d-f). —In opposition to the anomalous abbreviations of the 
form bug (v. above) there are found elsewhere cases, where the vowels 
before the accent maintain themselves also in the antepenult (with the 
secondary accent); comp, above No. 2, Rem. 2 and No. 3 Rem. 3, as 
veil as, of the form (really q&fil) the examples trap^B, 

whilst the constr . state sing . reduces according to the rule the 
a into Sh e tcd 0*^0 and (Forms like ynj tyrant , for y*)?, there¬ 

fore with unchangeable Qamfy must not be mistaken for the above.) 
Of the forms bsittg (qdftU) belong here 232^ week, plur . and rnrag, 
constr. rvisatfj, but with MltKtg of the secondary tone in the fourth 
syllable before the last: da^ryaiji 


§ 94. 

FORMATION OF FEMININE NOUNS. 

1. The feminine ending n— appended to the masculine forms 
(see § 93), effects almost everywhere the same changes, which 
are produced by adding a light suffix to masculine nouns, as 
in both cases the tone is removed one place farther forward (v. 
§ 92, 2). In the following summary are kept the same divisions 
and subdivisions as in § 93; a few special forms are treated in 
§ 95, in connection with the paradigm of the feminine noun. 

Parad . / (segholate forms, everywhere with the appending 
of the feminine ending to the ground form), a) queers 
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Hffiaa and with the weakening of a into ! ntoaa lamb, npTJl 
strength (if not belonging to parad. b); b) rnrp covering (masc. 
irp), not to be mistaken for the unchangeable forms of n"b 
stems, created by a prefixed tt, as rnStt command, plur. nistt; 
n:ny grace, delight ( 171 :); c) mbn proper noun (*ibn mole j, 
nbr» food (b ok); d) my: girl (-iy'j); e) n«xa weed, rnnu purity 
(nro); f) nb^y wrong (also nbiy parad i); g) rVT>x game (con¬ 
tracted from *TX, therefore really parad. 1 ); h) nj'a intellect , 
flEID tempest; i ) mbs fat sheep (as of ■'bx), mac (a weakened 
into i) captivity (‘'3®), HHb wreath (probably an original gill 
form); k) n*n life, rtTO measure (weakened from mtt); l) msy 
plan; m) HpH law (pn). 

Parad. II. Ground form qajalat etc. a) Https vengeance 
(Bps); b) HttTS earth; c) nbas corpse; e) HB?y languid; f) npj 
beautiful , HXp end (from r®}, nsp). From stems y"y arise 
thus a) nan many, with middle gutturals nyn bad; from l"y 
rriT stranger; c) my (ground form 'awid) female witness; from 
stems middle 0 naitt good. From the ground form qaful Hptty 
deep (masc. pby), may servitude. 

Parad. Ill (unchangeable yowel in first, changeable in 
second syllable); b) mb’) puerpera, but also with reduction 
of the e (originally i) into Sh‘wd natH dwelling Nah. 3, 8 ; 
however in these participial forms the feminine is mostly 
indicated by iv- (v. below No. 2 ); c) nbtt emigrating host 
(masc. nbia), but also with the retention of the final Yddh 
H*aia weeping Lament. 1, 16. 

Parad. IV (original changeable vowel in the first, un¬ 
changeable in the second syllable); a) nbha great, HT'pn stork, 
really pious; nbvfi virgin , really L. sejuncta; b) n»sy wretched. 

2 . The feminine ending n is (except before suffixes) rarely 
appended, in its original form, to the noun; comp, however 
forms like maa weeping (masc. '03 § 93,1, k), H*na covenant; 
also fern, participles of «"b, as nxx\ nttsb, although these 
forms may have been contracted from nxi' like segholate 
forms (therefore we also have nittb), as l«a (§ 93, Parad. I, 
4, b ), comp. § 74, Rem. 3. Besides this, there is found with 
a simple H, only 'ja mb' (construct state) Gon. 16, 11 ; Judges 
13, 5, 7, for rtjp (Gen. 17, 19, Is. 7, 14). 

ie 
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The forms which arise by the appending of the n feminine 
to the ground form, are, as a rule, developed exactly in the 
manner of the masc. segholate-forms. Thus rise in I, a ) from 
pnga (masc. nga«ngj § 93, I, 4, a) the form rviga mistress; 
from prbtt (*[bt) — robtt queen; Parad. II, a): to? brother* 

in-law, fem. na y\ (from Pito?); c) v;| wall rnna (from pinna, 
thus, the general form constr . state masc. ]pT is taken as a 
base; comp, on the other hand T\Wn as constr. state of TWian 
with the lengthening of the original i of Mhan); of formations 
with changeable 6 in the second syllable, belong here rtDHJ 
brass (from M3P!); Parad. Ill, a) PttPh (from HCPh) masc. 
DtTin seal; b) ftp}** (real sense, sucking) offspring; and so mostly 
the feminines of the participle bfcp, however also here we 
must admit the ground form Pibttp (np:Y\ fl*7b\ v * ft hove); this 
ground form reappears before suffixes and under the influence 
of a guttural, e. g. TOT, fem. of knowing; in a larger 

sense belongs here also nbaba skull, v. § 95; Parad. IV, c) Pare 
scripture, modified from k*thab § 93, Parad. IV, c . 

As to the ending rfl and tr^- v. § 86, No. 6 and § 95 
at the end. 


§ 95 . 

PARADIGMS OF FEMININE NOUNS. 

Corresponding with the general laws of formation, ex¬ 
hibited § 92, 2, 3, the principal cases that have to be con¬ 
sidered, in regard to the inflection of feminines are the fol¬ 
lowing: 1) a tone lengthened vowel retakes its original shorter 
form by the removal of accent (thus the a of the ending n— 
becomes ti again in the ending of the constr. state IVr). On 
the other hand a long pretonic vowel, although originally 
short, maintains itself before the ending n-^- e. g. njrtt; 
2) outside of the accent or foretone every original short 
vowel becomes Sh'wd; on the contrary the a which had like¬ 
wise disappeared in the first syllable, returns again before a 
similarly vanished vowel, although usually weakened into I, 
e. g. typTZ from fadaqdt; 3) in the plural of the feminines of 
segholate forms, before the ending D*>— as well as before the 
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light suffixes, a pretonic Qa'm&f is inserted anew, and the 
short vowel of the first syllable becomes Sh e wd, but reappears 
in the constr . state and before grave suffixes. 

In the following paradigms we present only such of those 
forms treated in § 94 (besides I, d) as require the consideration 
of some vowel change or other. All forms with unchangeable 
vowels follow the analogy of Parad. I, d . 


Paradigms of feminine Nouns . 

i. 



a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 

Sing, absol. 

nabs 


nrm 

»»* 


V V I 


(queen) (reproach) 

(waste) 

(law) (mistress) 

„ constr. 

naba 

- i r 

nsnin 

- • T 

n^n 

••• *.* ; 

„ with light tuff. 


•»wnn 

• » i? 

• r * r 


ww 

„ with grave tuff. 

nans-in 

? 1 * | ? 

nanain 

r i - i t 

nanjan 

n^aa 

Plur. absol • 

niaba 

nisnn 

V -| 

niann 

▼ T1 

nipn 


„ constr . 

niaba 

nicnn 

t r 

rrinnn 

■ t 

rtipn 


„ with suff. 

•■niaba 

•'piBin 

; i » 


iiripn 


Dual absol . 


BWJT! 



O'hbra 

• “ « • i 



(doable 



(oymbals) 



embroidery) 







n. 


m. 


a. 

b. 

c. 

a. b. 


Sing, absol. 


n £?T 



rtbaba 
» • \ 


(Justice) 

(outcry) 

(year) 

(sprout) 

(skull) 

a constr. 



natS 

ngsr» 

nbaba 

•* s \ 

a with light suff. 


■'nprr 

vati 


■'nbaba 

• : t s v 

„ with grave suff. narpis Danpyr 

oan:ti 

v t - » 

oanpri*' 

oanbaba 

V M » i\ 

Plur. absol. 

rripTs 


nia» 

[rripji*'] 

nibaba 

I ( V 

a constr. 

rfip-tt 


rrfattf 

rripai*' 

nibaba 

t t \ 

a with suff. 

■wri* 


inist} 

•'rnpii-' 

■nibaba 

* 1 t \ 

Dual absol. 



prate 

• - T | 

1 

[nnwro] 




0»P») 


(pair of 






fetters) 

a constr w 




18* 
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PART n. PARTS OP SPEECH. 


REMARKS. 

Rem. 1. Parad. I (feminine of Segholate forms), a) the form of this 
class with M local sounds like ttrraft towards Gib*d ( masc . 9S»). In 
some cases, especially with gutturals for the first letter, it cannot bn 
distinguished whether the forms belong to qtyl or qtfl e. g. nptn strength 
(comp, under 6). A dual of this form occurs in D*rsa© seven 

times (comp, 92© seven, fern.). Analogous to masculine forms, as 
(§ 93.1. Rem. 4) there is found H8T| myrtle ,—From masculines of thn 
form *^D (n*b comp. § 93 I, k) rise feminines, partly like nijtg, nib©* 
mbfit (v. above § 94, 1, I, k) partly like mza (§ 94, 2); sometimes the 
closing n before the plural ending, has been retained as if it belonged 
to the stem, e. g. nimar lances. Forms like rma (comp, man as a qbtl 
form), are derived directly from the masculine forms ^3 kid, ■'ag ship .— 
b) An example of f? is Mart wheat (for n^an), plur. Q^ian; analogous 
with "'Na (§ 93, I, Rem. 4, 6) are forms nana pond (with unchangeable 
fere) and nbx© request , with suffix ■»nbxiz3, but also 'bx© (=**nbx») 
Job 6, 8, Ps. 106, 15 (on JT3H etc. comp, below letter c);—c) the plural 
absol. of hb"© prepuce is nib 79 (comp, n'bsif § 93, Parad. I, f) construct 
Hibny.— d). As an example of a feminine Segholate form of a stem a 0 * 
(groundform qufl, like mn of the form qfifl, mat of the qtfl form) with 
d for u, is found Xan fright Is. 10, 17 (aram. orthog. for nan).— 
e) Segholate forms with n fem. In the Parad. m2* (v. § 94, 2, I, n> 
the d of the groundform FHS* has been sharpened into i before the 
singular suffixes. Plural would be nits*.—To the same category belong 
infinitives of l"fi and ft, which have rejected the feeble consonant, as 
roiri (from 2©?), nan (from 2TP), n©a (from ttfea), as well as nnp (from 
lipb); comp. § 09 Rem. 4 and § 00. The infinitive of 1*D is however 
also found in the form nyi, mb, Pixx, also nrrs congregation (from * 15 ?), 
nx? advice (from f^r), n:© sleep (*$;), constr . HIS, na©, whilst in the 
construct forms n?T sweat Gen. 3, 19, (from 91J to flow) and nsa excre¬ 
ment, Ez. 4, 12, the ferS has remained firm, nifia shame (from ©is to be 
ashamed) must be considered undoubtedly as a qofl form of an 1*9 stem,, 
analogous with ttfcta (§ 93, I, Rem. 4 c). Of a n*b (nbn) has been formed 
after rejection of the closing Y6dh t the masculine b'n and afterwards 
the feminine nbj door; plur. ninbn, constr. ninbi retains however the 
final n (v. above a ninvn). In a similar way has been formed nj?© 
trough (from iijj©), of which the masc. should be p©*='pu5; on the other 
hand, the plur. constr. ninpttJ Gen. 30, 38 (again retaining the feminine 
n as an apparent stem consonant) can only be traced back to a kindred 
form (np© or np©). 

2 . Parad. II (groundform qdtdldt etc. comp. § 94, I, Parad. II a 
and 6). Analogous with the masculine forms such as plur. d^SEp, 
is found here little etc.—The constr. forms, as njrps (fid'qdthy 

differ by the vocal Sh € wd from the 8egholate forms, as n©23 (kib-sdth). 
Consequently the constr. state ns^a (na^a blessing ) is anomalous, and 
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probably comes from the unused absolute rs*3.—Under the influence of 
a guttural (v. Parad. 1) the original d of the first syllable comes back 
again in the constr. state (comp, also forth , rn^aO; in other places 
it is modified into Scghbl , e. g. rtss chariot , rnisy. Frequently with 
an absolute state in the construct is formed with the ending n e. g. 
rray crown , constr. (from pray); with rray gathering is found 
already in the absolute state n~xr; (from C3J brother in law) has 

before suffixes *'rrn , ] f agreeing completely with rr-3J (Parad. If)—ntD» 
fidelity, is found from a*,*? stem dax) (for n:dX=tawianO before suffixes 
*»pnx etc.—From the masc. form (qattl) are formed n“j 3 wall, rfep 

corpse, constr . r^33, nyrs cattle , constr . nara (for nrrs). More fre¬ 
quently however the e of the second syllable is retained before the 
ending at of the constr . staff, thus from P&33 is found once •rbsj !*• 
SO, 19 and always r\l» prey, nxaa unclean , nr^A*a /tiff Is. 1, 21 (with 
I compaginis v. § 90, a.—As a dual is found (comp, 'ins*? Gen. 

49, 13, from the obsolete r.jTj as feminine to 7£?)i the constr. state 
•ryr, is thus to be referred to a Segliolate form (ns^?, comp. TV?!? as 
constr. stoic of tj**).—'The forms with simple feminine n are not based 
on the groundform q&ftl but on the usual form of the constr. state 
(v. § 92. Parad. II, c ■gt of gT); thus the feminine of nnn companion 
is rnsr, of besides mjna also n*^.—The feminine of the form qdtdl 
of stems Vy, as PP|, rnj have an unchangeable a in the first syllable, 
as rnj, constr. plur. rvha, dual double height. From nr3 mount , 

(stem C*3, therefore with unchangeable d in first syllable) is found in 
the constr. state plur . the pleonastic form "‘ri'an or defectively ■'nt^ 
(v. 8 87, Bern. 1); the Massora demands for this everywhere ''n^S, which 
most be read bam°the (not b$m°the) with the anomalous reduction of 
the 6 into (—); before suffix however WES etc.—Besides the forms 
with the ending ft— are found also such with n; thus with the shorten¬ 
ing of d into d are formed Segholates, like nn5 (masc. rt:) rest , nnij 
pit, from m3 and mt$.—The feminine of the form qdfdl of stems 5*3, as 
as well as those of the form qdtil of I"*, like nPd mortua, miy 
fem. witness (from 33?i, ms, my) have likewise unchangeable vowels in 
the first syllable. The feminine of the form qdfiil, as P.jasy (masc. pbr) 
maintains in all cases the original u by doubling the following consonant; 
on the other hand through appending the fern, n are formed Segholates 
like non:, before Suff. cnrrj etc. Dual d*Tr«jn: (placed in the Parad. 
XII, b); comp, however ■’PUr: Lament. 3, 7. 

A few feminines of stems (rarad. n, c) are found with the 
tnding dth, formed by the ejection of the closing Wdw or Yddh and 
the contraction of the preceding d with the d of the ending dth; thus 

share (for mdndjdth or mdndrdth, P 3 ]r end, plur. n*r:3 (constr. state 
Neh. 19, 47, 13, 10) and r\x:s (12, 44);'rYi2C£ Exod. 38, 5.—mat sign 
(stem mat) comes from rat and this is contracted from dydt—* dvdy&t. 

3. Parad. Ill; comp, the enumeration of the different forms 8 94, 
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No. I, Parad. m, and No. 2 . The dual instead of 

double wall is anomalous, taken directly from the plur. nwn.—In a 
wider sense belong here the feminines of the form bB 5 (§ 84, No. 6) 9 
in so far as they shorten the d of the second syllable before the 
ending n, e. g. njrji burning fever (from dalldqt) signet; next the 
form SDp (§ 84, b 18, 21), as JlSlK fully (for^Vtud//) and all tlie forms, 
which are formed with o preformative and have a changeable Towel in 
the second syllable (§ 85, 48, a-e), e. g. njSpp kingdom , constr. njjDp. 
rppip pruning knife , constr. rnDTD; rnSfeTD reward , before suffix VrpETO; 
comp, also the forms mentioned in § 85, 48 a and 61, as flVriO birth (of 
W//^, on the other hand, is HKViO outgoing ), niSifl generation , rbjjffl abomi¬ 
nation, con8tr. nprin etc. Sometimes the plural of these forms depends 
on a secondary form e. g. ploughshare , pltir. (as from 

rnjyis), Astarte, plur. rvhrrcb (the d no more being inflected 

into e)\ on the contrary rThp’r, capitals (of columns) and reproofs 

are the regular plurals of n^ris and nnaiPi.—In rchs coat the original 
tl of the first syllable has maintained itself through the doubling of the 
following consonant (comp. arab. qutxin) before suffix *'PJP 2 D, the constr. 
state however is r:h3 (as already in the absol. state Ex. 28, 39); plur ; 
IYi:P 3 , constr. n*’:P 2 .—The form mentioned in Parad. Ill, b nbfcba is a 
pulpul form of the stem bba; comp. § 85, U. 

4 . To the fourth class, for which no parad. is required, belong all 
those numerous forms, which at present have entirely unchangeable 
vowels, after the originally short vowel of the first syllable has become 
Sh*wd, through the removal of the accent (comp, however ITTtta ^ er * 
8 , 7, 10, with an anomalous retention of the d, although tlie same had 
been only lengthened from d). Of forms mentioned in § 84 and 85 be¬ 
long here especially those with 9*9 stems, as Mist) scroll, njnp praise , 
nSpn prayer § 85, 48 r nnd 61 r, ns well ns the feminines of the participle 
Htph'il V'p , e. g. nytO lighting (from TKO), principally the feminines of 
V'y stems, which are combined with prefm motive D, as rUlUO rest (from 
nup), y. § 86 , 48,/ Thus, in their external shape, all these forms 
coincide with those which already, as masculines, have throughout un¬ 
changeable vowels (v. their enumeration § 93, Parad. IV, 3). 

5. The feminine ending is based (apart from the fi*b forms, 

as rpra, § 94,2), on the appending of the feminine n to the ending 
which has been employed to form adjectives etc., v. § 88, 2, 5 and 6. 
The ending Pfl mentioned in the same place and also in § 84, No. 16, 
is attached in segholate forms partly to the groundform, as rwroy Job 
13, 5 partly to forms with lightly closed syllable, as n*rb^ kingdom ; 
from rfb stems are formed words partly like imprisonment partly 
like r*2 3 weeping; the latter retain the d of the first syllable also in 
the constr. state and before suffixes. difficulty is formed of a 

q&til- form, and P.^£2 of a qfyxl-fovm etc.—In the plural of these forms 
we can distinguish a different manner of treatment. In some cases tha 
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ending m is entirely retained, as belonging to the stem (comp, above 
Rem. 1) e. g. tJTHcubx from rYOB^X; in others this ending is dismembered, 
as in Dan. 8, 22 (without doubt for malkuwoth), as well as in 

tv.i? (cd e wbth) from rvttj witness (only in connection with suffixes 

V7T? etc -)- 


§ 96. 

NOUNS OP PECULIAR FORM. 

In the following alphabetical list is arranged a collection 
of much used nouns whose inflections offer more or less 
striking peculiarities. These peculiarities are however entirely 
subordinate to the general laws of sound, and the usual de¬ 
signation of these nouns as irregular is therefore not justi¬ 
fied, if we only consider rightly the groundforms on which 
the present forms are based. 

(for rnx, from rnx prob. to procreate, hence 2$ prop, pro- 
creator) father , constr. st . with suff, {my father ), spix, Tax or 

Wax, plur. max (§ 87, 4) constr. niax. The feminine ending 

of the plural points undoubtedly to an original abstract, indicating 
dignity; comp. § 108, 2, b. * 

ITS brother , (for nrx, fr. nrx) constr . *»rx, with suff. ■'TX {my brother ), 
tpnx, Dz**nx, plur. constr. TS, C^HX. But the plur. absol. is D^rj$ 
(with Dag. f. implicitum , § 22, 1); hence V]X, syrx, rrrx, etc. On the 
form rrx (which is invariably used instead of vrx), see § 27, Rem. 2,6, 
and so too “Tx in pause for n rx my brethren. The doubling of the H 
points by no means to another stem (nr.X) but serves only as an arti¬ 
ficial means of keeping the preceding P&thtich short, as in O^ira etc, 
(8 93, Parad. II, a). 

T1TN one (for irx, with Dag. f. implicitum , 9 22, 1, comp. § 27, 
Bern. 2, 6), constr. st. and also elsewhere in close connection in& fern* 
rrx nna (for rnrx, see § 19, 2), in pause rrx. In one instance (Ez. 
83, 30) it takes (by apheeresis , § 19, 3) the form in masc ., as in Aram. 
Plur. trirx some , but also the same. 

rilnij sister (from 'fichdwat or *(lchdydt with the elision of the i 
or i and the modifying of tiled—arisen from da—into o), constr. mnx, 
with suff. Virx etc.; however see Num. 6, 7 t'r’rx (with Dagh. f. implic. 
in n). The plur. absol. (rvnrx) accidentally does not occur, but the 
constr. with suff. is found in TriTtx etc. (Ez. 10, 52, Tjrynnx for r^n^nx). 
The forms •r*ir,X Jos. 2, 13 K e thibh, r^mnx Ez. 10, 51, 55, 61, Br'm'rqj 
Hos. 2, 3 come from a singular nrx (with rejected third consonant). 
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t5^ man , either incorrectly lengthened from t5x (from *i$§ with 
the assimilation of the Nun of the gvoundform *ini (stem ir?x) which 
has again been attenuated from *an §) or a direct softening from *tn$; 
in the plur . it has very seldom C^TSt (Is. 63, 3, Ps. 141, 4, Prov. 8, 3), 
the usual form being OTTJX (from 0:5$), constr. P23X. Comp. max. 

HEH maidservant, with suff. ^rrx, plur . (with n as a consonant) 
Httrax, constr. mnax. Comp, in Aram, ^rax fathers, also Arab. *abahdt 
(fathers), * ummahdt (mothers). 

HOI woman (for TO:x, fern, from ttfrx, see tt^X), constr. st. p£S$ 
(for 9 iit with n fcm. from *iSi after rejection of Ddghesh and leng¬ 
thening the t into e; comp, ro^n as constr. of mran five; but a direct 
derivation from O'X would also be possible, the % having been reduced 
to e)\ with st iff. , 'ndx, Sjrrx, plur . o-ndj (shortened from C’OjX), but Ez. 
£3, 44 rox; constr. tos, with suff. tb:, Birncj. 

IT13 house, constr. st. r.^a, plur. D^Pa batti'm or rather bdtim, for 
the Dag. forte (after firm Methigh) serves only to distinguish this word 
from E-ra staging over night (Part. Qctl of P*a); the former habitnal 
reading bottim is therefore not at all justified. Comp. Oesenius* Lex. 
8th ed. under P*]a. To the reasons cited there, the testimonial of the 
Babylonian vocalization must be added, which leaves no doubt as to 
the reading batim.—Constr. st •'Pa, with suff. EfT^pa. 

1? son (front Mny for b&ny='n)$ from n;a to build), constr. st. 
-ja, seldom ~a, once ^a (§ 90, 3, a) Gen. 40,’11, and i:z (§ 90, 3, b) 
Hum. 23, 18, 24, 3, 15. With suff. "»:a, TfiZ; plur. constr. st. i:a, 
with suff. ^a, ?pa, Enva. 

ra daughter (from P:a=P3h fem. of comp. | 19, 2), with 
suff. •'pa (for •'P3a=**'pra)j plur. ni:a (comp, e*^ sons from a sing, nja), 
constr. st. m':a. 

DH father-in-law, with suff. TpQfi; and rrisn mother-in-law with 
Suff. PHiEP. Compare EX father, PX brother, rrnx sister. 

day, (Arab, yaum) dual B'W; but plur. (from D^E-' with 
elision of 1) constr. •'E'J and rriB*J (Deut. 82, 7, Ps. 90, 15). 

•'bS vessel, from pba to hold, plur. B^ba (as if from ba, pba), constr. 
st. •'ba, with suff. "ba, orba. 

U'h (plur.) water (comp. § 88, 1, Rem. 2), constr. st. *»c, but also 
doubled •'E'E, with suff. *pe^e, ep^e^o. 

W city, plur. WHJ, constr. st. *n? (either syncopated from B^-ra 
(v. Judges 10, 4) or from a kindred sing, “l?, which is still fouud in 
proper names). 

HD mouth, acc. to Gesen. forPXB, from Pxa to breathe. It may however 
be derived from an original •'D (OUh.) for P^o, of a stem rr$ or rra. In 
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this case the constr. ■'p would be contracted from p e ict or phfi (with 
ChVrty compag.); comp. from SX for rca, with stiff, •'a (for pig, 
mg mouth), r?b, *mp or •no, n-b, tr^p, n.'T'pj plur. o^p edges l Bam. 
13, 21 («o^p) and rvi*p (Prov. 6, i). 

ttX’"' head (derived from TOO «= two), plur. D“*bn (for 
§ 23, 2), constr. st. •‘©50, with stiff. etc., but la. 15,’ 2 *P$h. 

Q^TC plur. heaven (§ 88, 1, Bern. 2) constr . *cd. 


§ 97. 

NUMERALS. I. CARDINAL NUMBERS. 

1. The cardinal numbers from 2 to 10 are, in Hebrew* 
substantives with abstract meaning, like triad, decate, Trevxac* 
and are therefore originally attached in the constr. state to 
the numbered word, e. g. MtDbtp trias ftliorum. However 
the use of the numerals in apposition was likewise of an 
early date, e. g. ntfctD trias sc. filii, and from this appo- 
sition it came to pass that these abstract substantives were 
conceived as adjectives (§ 120). The words one, fern. 

(v. § 96) show already by their form that they are ad¬ 
jectives although here combinations like D'Hnn unus # 
montibus are also possible. The consequence of the appo- 
sitional and finally adjective construction was that, for numbers 
used in connection with feminine nouns, a special (shorter) 
form came into use, whilst the original forms with the ab¬ 
stract feminine ending, were used in connection with mascu¬ 
line nouns. Thus in the numbers 3 to 10 arose the semblance 
as if the masculine form of the numeral were connected with 
the feminine substantive and the feminine form with the 
masculine substantive. For the expression of duality there 
are proper dual forms, with the usual distinction of gender. 
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The numerals from 1 to 10:— 

With the Masculine. With the Feminine,. 



Absol. 

Constr. 

Absol. 

Constr. 

1. 

ins 

nns$ 

nnx 

mt 

2. 

tr:b 

•>:» 

ta'Pb 1 

**pb 

3. 

nbbb 

nb$b 

bbb 

bbb 

4. 

mans 

T r j * 

mans 

*3"!$ 

* 1 • 

5. 

nbrn 

ntb'n 

brn 

brn 

6. 

nbb 

nob 

bb 

bb 

7. 

nyab 

n?ab 

?a© 

93b 

8. 

n:bb 

n:bb 

n:bb 


9. 

men 

ns bn 

ybn 

ybn 

10. 

mb? 

T T T 

mb? 

V / 1 

ib? 

» •• 

.• T 


The other Semitic languages exhibit the same peculiarity in respect 
to the genders, of the numerate from 3 to 10. The full form of the 
numeral abstracts is now but rarely found in connection with feminine 
nouns 8 ; e. g. tf'O: rcbo Gen. 7, 13, Ez. 7, 2 (in K'thibh), Job 1, 4; in 
apposition Zech. 3, 6, 4, 2, comp. Jer. 36, 23. 

1 Shortened from t'rsd, which would be the regular fem. form for 

Notwithstanding this, the Dagheah in etc. can by no means be taken 

for Daghesh forth, risen from an assimilation of the Nun, for in this case we 
should have at the most (comp. Arab, ftnfani). We rather have to read 

atayim, ait (with Daghe sh lent**' rujc or with fit prosthetic § 19, 4); 

comp. Arab. ' itndtani, another fem. form to 'itnani, duo. 

2 The simple numerals, from 1 to 10, not only exhibit an essential agree* 
ment in all the Semitic dialects; but they also, as pure primitives, awaken the 
expectation that somewhere a connecting point may be found for establishing 
a historical affinity between these languages and the Indo-Germanic (see 
51,3, 4). TJius we may compare: “Tfifit, Sansk. Oca; 0^ (Aram. T'TP) 8ansk. 
dva, Lat. duo; &V (Aram, rbp) Sansk. tri, xpetc, trea; Sansk. pancan, 
itfvxe; Ste? (properly, as the Arab, and Aethiop. show=^E^» grdf. lidi) 
Sansk. ahash , sex; 2*0 Sansk. aaptan, ixxdt, atptem. Meanwhile we should 
consider that thero is a more natural explanation of the Semitic numerals by 
reference to existing verbal stems which renders these comparisons, as a basis 
of evidence, extremely doubtful; thus (Arab, also xcdchid) from the stom 

Hebr. “HjJ to he united; from Hjd to fold hence double, i. e. twe 

folda; from >2^ to lie down (by folding the four paws); really the 
contraction of the five fingers into the fist, from finally from 

to bind together =a connection (comp. “£?£). 

2 In the vulgar dialects of the Arabic, and in the Ethiopic, the feminine 
form of the numerals is used almost exclusively. This form appears in Hebrew 
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2. The numbers from 11 to 19 are expressed by adding 
to the units the numeral ten (in the form nto? muse rnw 
fem.), written as separate words and without the conjunction. 
As, however, they are both pronounced closely together, the 
units appear almost entirely in the form of the construct 
state (without pretonic vowels); comp, in the following 
table and piHN in the number 11 and the units in the 
feminine numbers from 13 upwards. Only the real forms of 
connection ( conslr . st.) of the masculine abstracts, likentpbip etc. 
are excluded from the combinations with nfej, as they are 
really in apposition and not in a genitive relation. Also \1D 
and 'PIO in the number 12 are only seemingly in the constr. 
st., although formed in the same manner and for the same 
reason of close connection (by contraction of ay and elimi¬ 
nation of D in U'TW). In and U'TW the language 
has contented itself with the contraction of the ay (without 
rejecting the D), unless both forms be considered as the 
Massoretic Q*re perpetuum (§ 17) viz. *>:©, for the really 
intended trifli, D. Accordingly the numbers from eleven 

Fem . 

rntaj nn« 

■ » r - i • 

rnitw trntf 
mtap Tfli 

“IV “• 

mtos tjbfl} 

“IV i 

and so on, analogous with the last. These numbers have 
regularly but the above form. In regard to their syntax 
comp. § 134, 2 Rem. 

also when speaking of the number as such, in the abstract, as in the multipli- 
catives (Gen. 4, 15, 24). 

* The enigmatic "'Http? has been lately found in the Assyr. cuneiform in¬ 
scriptions where it has the form istin=*vnus (v. Schrbder in der Zeitschr. der 
D. M. G. Bd. 26 p. 234 if.). According to this would be a com¬ 

bination like Sansk. tktidagan, fvfcexa, undecim (analogous to the combination 
of units and tens in the numerals from 12—19), and serve at the same time 
in the combination of the fem. numeral eleven, whilst elsewhere the Assyrian 
has tchit (TttSt) for una. It seems that in Hebr. also the verbal stem for TO®? 


upwards are: 


“•{ 

11 { 

13. 


Masc. 

icy 

noy'ipcy 1 

TV “I - 

*i w or® 

V T *• t 

*i»y neb® 
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Very rarely the fcm7* appear in the masc. in the conatr. st, as 
in lirr rx;in fifteen Judg. 8, 10, 2 Sam. 19, 18, eighteen 

Judg. SO, 25. 

3. The tens from 30 to 90 are expressed by the plural 
forms of the corresponding units (so that the plural here al¬ 
ways stands for ten-times the unit), as d 'tklS 30, DVipat 40, 
50, V'ZW CO, Z'SZW 70, z^ycxo SO, trrtcx? 90. But twenty 
is expressed by D*nto?, plur. of nfc ten. 1 They are of common 
gender, and do not admit the construct state . When units and 
tens are written together, the earlier writers commonly (but 
with many exceptions) place the units first (e. g. two and 
twenty, as in Arabic and German); but in the later writers 
the order is most commonly reversed ( twenty and two, as in 
Syriac, French, English twenty-two) e. g. 1 Ch. 12 , 28, 18, 5. 
The conjunction (*] and, also J before numerals accented on 
the 1st syllable, 3 before —, } before SJfwd) is always used 
between them. 

The remaining numerals are: 

100 Hara /'em., constr. ntra, plur. rrfcttj hundreds . 

200 Dinara dual (for Dinara). 

300 rriattg ttbtf (2 K. li, 4. 9. 10.15 however inKUhxbh 

rrharan). 

400 niara *snat etc. 

~ -1 • 

1000 S]bk, tnasc. plur. thousands. 

2000 QlBbx (dual). 

.3000 QiBbs mr'JO, 4000 B^S n?31K, etc. 

10000 I n “"!» * n ^ ater books (Ezr. 2 , 64, Jon. 4 , 11 ). 

| rrian, Kia*'., ia'i (prop, multitude, cf. jxopia;). 
20000 B'nan 2 (dual) Ps. 68,18, also nisi, 'rtt, Neh. 7, 71. 
40000 irfaan ya“s, Ezr. 2 , 64. 

60000 msanne© Ez. 2 , 69 (perh. f. Frisian, as Dan. 11 ,12). 

has been preserved in TOT t cork of art and WTO? thought, opinion. These 
two terms may easily be related to the fundamental idea of connecting, com¬ 
bining and thus one finds for "TO? the idea of unio, unity. 

1 The anomalous plural forms 0"nc? f Z'SZV, OVCTi, from the S e gholatc* 
i SfSSJ, TOP, for which we should (according to § 93, 6) expect D^cr, O^rad^ 

are found but very seldom elsewhere as in D^ajrd mulberry-tree* and 
viscera from BIT* 

3 Acc. to Delitz&ch (Comm, on Ps. 68, 18) this “is a dual from rP.2^, and 
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Bern. 1. The dual form occurs in some of the nnits, with the effect 
of onr ending - fold , as in c*P?aTS$ fourfold 2 Sam. 12, 6, sevenfold 

Gen. 4, 15, 24, Pa, 79, 12. Besides its use for the tens , we find the plural 
also in c*nns< [comp. Ger. einige , W. ychydig] some , a few, also the same 
(iidem ), and in nn'^J decades (not decern ) Ex. 18, 21, 25. 

2. The suffixes to numerals are, as with nouns, prop, genitives of 
the pronoun, though we translate them as in nominative or acc., at 
firrrta you three, prop, your triad , Nam. 12, 4. 


§ 93. 

NUMERALS. II. ORDINAL NUMBERS. 

The ordinal numbers from 2 to 10 are formed from the 
corresponding cardinals by adding the termination *>— (§ 86 f 
No. 5), besides which another “»— also is mostly inserted 
between the second and third stem consonant. They are as 
follows, second, and ‘‘tprn, 

•WSt?, The ordinal first is expressed by •jiiwn 

for TiliPin, from tffch head, beginning, with the ending p (§ 86,2 f 
No. 4). The feminine forms have the ending more rarely 
Tr—, and are employed also for the expression of fractions 
or parts, as rptSBH fifth part, rrH'qttP and tenth part. 

The same meaning is found also in forms like ®rH fifth part, 
and yaS fourth part; they are abstracts derived from 
cardinals. 

For the expression of the other relations of number, for which the 
Hebrew has no separate forms, see in the Syntax, § 134. 


this is either an abstract noun equivalent to (from which comes the apoe. 
**2^=32“) a myriad , consequently tico mytiads or a contracted plural 

out of ristb") Ezra 2, 69 therefore the dual of a plural”. This as Perouns 
suggests would signify tico series of myriads, as D*;P*2"n the double line of 
walls, EW& the double series of planks of a ship, — Ed. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE PARTICLES. 


§ 99. 

GENERAL VIEW. 

1. The particles, which in general express the secondary 
modifications of thought in speech, and the closer relation of 
the words or clauses and sentences to each other, are for the 
most part borrowed or derived from nouns, but a few also 
from pronouns and verbs (§ 30, 4); on the other hand (aside 
from a few demonstrative forms, § 100, 4) only in the sense 
defined in § 81 can any be taken for primitives . 

2 . So far as the origin of the particles can be determined 
with certainty, they are, —1 ) either borrowed from other parts 
of speech; i. e. certain forms of the verb, noun, or pronoun, 
are employed as particles, retaining more or less of their 
original signification, like the Lat. ccrto y fatso, partim, verttm, 
causa, and the Eng. except, instead, away; or —2 ) derived 
from other parts of speech, either — a) by the addition of 
formative syllables, like by day, from Df* (§ 100, 3); or 
most commonly — b) by abbreviation, effected in various ways, 
the degree of mutilation being proportioned to the frequency 
of their use, so that the original form of some has become 
entirely unrecognizable. 

Compare in Ger., gen from gegen, Gegend; sett from Seiie; wed 
(orig. a particle of time) from Weilc—our xchUe; in Eng. sith and since 
(old Eng. sithence). 

Bitch words suffer still greater changes in the Greek and the Latin, 
and in the languages derived from the latter, as in drco, ab, a; 
ex, e; ad, Fr. a; aut, Fr. on, Ital. o; super, Ital. su} 


> Even short phrases are contracted into one word, e. g. German swat 
from es ist tcahr (il est vrai ), Lat. forsitan from for8 sit an, or^oviti, or^oA-^, 
Fr. peut-ttre, E. prithee from I pray thee. In the Chinese, most of the par¬ 
ticles are verbs or nouns; e. g. iu (to give), employed as a sign of the dative; 
4 (to make use qf), hence /or; nei (the interior), hence in. 
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The greatest curtailing of the particle occurs when, hay¬ 
ing ceased to be an independent word, it has been reduced 
to a single letter with, in most cases, a very short vowel 
sound. According to the laws of syllable formation in Hebrew 
(§ 26, 4) such particles cannot stand independently but are 
prefixed to the following word (as in the case with the pre- 
formatives of the Imperfect, § 47, 1, 2), e. g. the prefix i 
from bx (§ 102). 

That this shortening of a whole word to a single letter has actually 
taken place, and is to be regarded as a part of the process in the for* 
mation of the language, is evident from the fact, that in the subsequent 
stages of this process, as exhibited in the later Hebrew, the Aramaean, 
and all the Semitic dialects, such abbreviations become more and .xhore 
striking and frequent Thus was shortened into ©X in Phoeii., and 
in Hebr. to ©, © and even ©, which prefix forms became more and 
more customary among the Rabbins^ the of the Biblical Aram, at 
a later period became in modern Arabic we have hallaq (now) from 
haltoaqt , lesh (why?) from li-ayyi-shaiin , and many others. This view 
derives confirmation from the analogy of the Western languages. Yet 
the use of the simplest particles belongs already to the earliest epochs 
of the Hebrew language, or at least to the earliest documents in our 
possession. 

3. Particles are formed, less frequently, by composition: 
as in FfTO (for tvhat known? ti fxaOcov;) whereforeT 

•^ba (from ba and besides; nb?©btt (from b, nbrna) 
from above. 

More frequent is the combination of two words without being eon* 
traoted into one; as WijH* 


§ 100 . 

ADVERBS. 

1 . Of obscure origin though undoubtedly tbe remainder 
of some noun is the negative xb not, and some particles of 
place and time, as did there. 

2. Forms of other parts of speech, which, without any 
farther change, are used adverbially, are— 

a) Substantives with prepositions, as nxfcl (prop, in strength ) 
very , greatly; nib alone (prop, in separation Fr. a part 
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«=E. apart) , with suff. **nb I alone; tV'h'Q (prop, from 
house) within; nnxs (prop, as one) together. 

b) Substantives in the accusative (the adverbial case of the 

Shemites, see § 118, comp. ty 4 v ap^Vjv, otopsav), as ■‘rkp 
( strength) very, greatly; Ottf ( cessation) no more; DVH {this 
day) to-day; irn (union) together . Many of these sub¬ 
stantives are but seldom used as such e. g. 3^30 and in 
plur. form and rvta'OO (circuit), as adv. around; 

others not at all, as 133 (length) long ago; l Ti3 (repetition, 
duration) again, further, longer. 

c) Adjectives, especially in the feminine (answering to tho 
Indo-Germ. neuter ), as n:*i©X^ ( primum) at first, formerly 
(often '©*03, also '©*nb); pa 1 } and n?*} ( multum) much, 
enough; rrixbcp (prop, mirabilibus sc. modis) wonderfully; 

Jewish, i. e. in the Jewish tongue. 

d) Verbs in the Infinitive absolute, especially in ffipHtl, which 
are also to be regarded as accusatives (§ 113, 2); e. g. 
renn (prop, to do much) much, nsnnb in quantity. 

c) Pronouns and numerals, as nt (prop, there «= at this 
place) here, nan here, hither, nr», 0 nr©, $ 3 ©, ru$© once, 
twice, seven-times, 100 -times, m:© a second time, again 
Lev. 13, 5. 

3. Some adverbs are formed by the addition of the for¬ 
mative syllable D— to substantives, as ©:©» and D:©K truly 
(from truth); D:n (by favor) gmtis, (from favor) ; 

vainly (from p*n empty); 0 ©T> by day (from 0 + 0 ; Disn? for 
Dbr? (from 7 nb twinkling) in a twinkling, suddenly . 

The termination D— occurs also in the formation of substantives, 
e. g. nio ladder (from bte) so that 3—, o— are like y, (§ 86, 
53, 04), e. g. D’nnp and •,vhd ransom , Xotpov; Bfitroa (with prep.) in a 
twinkling 2 Cli. 29, 36; hence these forms may be regarded as deno¬ 
minative nouns used adverbially. But others think that the c— is 
nothing else than an obsolete plural-ending of the noun (see § 87, l,rf), 
and that these adverbs are properly nouns in the accusative plural, 
hence D:rs< like as adv. in Ps. 58, 2, c;n like Lat. gratis u a. 

gratLis. 
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4. Those forms which are very closely connected with tho 
demonstrative pronoun may most naturally b9 regarded os 
primitive adverbs, having sprung from a combination of so- 
called demonstrative sounds. Some of these have since suffered 
great mutilations, whose extent however can nowhere be de¬ 
termined with certainty. Here belong e. g. TfcC then, fS so, 

only, truly (on all these adverbs v. Davies’ Heb. Lex.), 
but especially the interrogative n, e. g. abn nonne ? D?n num 
etiam? This n as well as the kindred article *n (v. § 35, 
Rem. 1) comes undoubtedly from bn, as still used in Arabic 
and perhaps also meant in Heb. in Deut. 32, 6. 

This interrogative M receives,—!) before non gutturals with firm 
vowel generally Clafc'phpd'th<k\ as ttrin hast thou set? see examples 
in § 153, 2 (except in Lev. io, 19);—2) usually with P&'th&ch 

and Bdghe'sh forth (according to the original form bn, and hence like 
the article) before a letter that has SA e icc?, as num in via Ez. 

SO, 30, 'jrbn Gen 17, 17, 18, 21, 87, 32, or also with the P&'th&eh only, 
as in Gen. 80, 15, 87, 38;—3) with P&'th&ch (and Daghe’sh f. 

implicit um) before gutturals, as shall I go? nnsH (art) thou? cxn 

fiirm si; Judg. 6, 31, 12, 5, Neh. 6, 11 must be read cntfi (not / N£); 
With Num. 18, 22 the Massora means the article. Comp. Deut. 

SO, 19, Eccl. 8, 21 and Delitznch on the latter passage;—4) with S*gh6t 
before gutturals that have Qa'mes or Chafeph Qd'mff as nuns 

ego? np*nn iras there? The place of this interrogative particle is always 
at the beginning of the clause. 

5. Some adverbs, involving a verbal idea, or at least (though 

really substantives) inclining to such an idea, admit also of 
verbal suffixes, especially those with Kin epenthetic (§ 58, 4); 
e. g. he (is) existing; I (am) not , * 12^8 he (is) not, siani* 
he (is) yet, ns*N where art thou? where (is) he? The same 

applies to *jn and nan behold! (prop, here, here is ), with suf¬ 
fixes; as *»::n (in pause *>:an and *>aan) behold me (prop, here 
I am ), Tjar, ian behold him , *o:n behold us (in pause *c|n and 
min), oran, nan. 


§ 101 . 

PREPOSITIONS. 


1. The words, which by usage serve as prepositions, were 
originally substantives, and properly: 


17 
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a ) Substantives in the accusative case and in the construct 

state, so that the noun governed by them is to be con¬ 
sidered as in the genitive, and it actually has in Arabic 
the genitive-ending (compare in German stalt dcssen, kraft 
dessen, in Greek toutod X®P IV » * n Latin hujus rei causa 
or gratia , montis instar) ; as “in*? 1 (hinder part*) behind, 
after; bx&(side*) close by; pa (intermediate space, midst*) 
between; (interval of space) behind, about; nbnt 

or with Chircq compag. ^rb^T (removal, want) besides; 
(purpose) on account of; bis {front-side, from bi»£ v. Ges. 
Lex. 8th ed.) but usually bTO before, over against; *jr (part) 
/rom, out of; (what is in front) before, over against; 

(progress, duration*) during , until; b? (upper part*) 
upon, over; D? (connection, from the same stem comes 
also nEP, m?rb) with; TT.h (under part*) under, in place of. 

b) Substantives in the construct state to be conceived how¬ 
ever as standing in the genitive depending on prefix pre¬ 
positions (espec. the inseparable): as ^:Db (in the face of) 
before; *>£D, 'tb (to the mouth of, i. e. the command*) 
according to; bbj& (in the occasion of) on account of, jriab 
(for the purpose of) on account of. 

2. Substantives used adverbially, in this manner, are very 
apt to become prepositions; e. g. •psta, ocka (with 

nought of) without; Ti*a (in duration of) during; VT3, (for 
the requirement of) for, according to measure of. 


§ 102 . 

PREFIX PREPOSITIONS. 

1. Of the prepositions given in the preceding section yc 
from, out of, is frequently written as a prefix (§ 99, 2), yet 
its A tin, assimilated to the following consonant, is still re¬ 
presented by the Ddghcsh forte in that consonant, as in 
from a forest. 

1 In these examples, the signification of the noun is put in parenthesis, 
and marked with an asterisk when it is still in use.—On a similar use of sub¬ 
stantives as prepositions in other languages, see W. Von Humboldt uber die 
Kawisprache, Bd. III., p. 621. 
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Rem. The preposition is used as follows. It stands apart generally 
only before the article (and always with Maqq'cph ), as also 

here and there before softer letters, as TJj —,9 Jer. 44, 18, 1 Ch. 

6,18, and elsewhere in the later books (like the usage of the Aramaean); 
there is besides a poetical form •’23 (comp. § 90, 3, a) and ■*,|3 Is. 30, 11 
(comp, and •’by § 103). Its form is mostly *3 prefixed (as in D "3 
from blood) by means of Ddghe'sh forth which can be omitted only in 
letters that have Sh e w<£ (according to § 20 , 3, b ); with a following *J 
the 3 is usually contracted into •’0 e. g. •*T’o=Wa or before 
gutturals it becomes a (according to g 22 , 1 ), e. g. 3 ^ 33 , ora; but also 
a (w. Dagh. f. impl.) before n and n, as in "f^na, nwa, a*na Gen. 14, 
23; so sometimes before 1 (§ 22 , 5, Rem.). 

2. There are also three other prepositions, the most 
common in the language, which have been reduced by ab¬ 
breviation (§ 99, 2) to a single prefix consonant with Sh'wd; 
viz.— 

a in, at, on, with, 
b towards, to, for, L. ad, 

S like, as, according to} 

On the pointing of these (inseparable) prefixes it is to he observed 
that— 

a) The Sh'icd mobile with which the above prefixes are usually pro¬ 
nounced has resulted from the disappearance of a short vowel, 
which therefore according to § 28, 1 , 2 must return as soon as . 
another Sh e wd follows. Before simple Sh e wa this vowel is t, but be¬ 
fore Chateph , the vowel of the Chafeph is taken e. g. for fruit, 

as a lion ; and before feeble letters it follows the rules in 
§ 23, 2, and § 24, 1, a, e. g. nfcxb for *ibxb, rniimb. 

b) Before the article they usually displace the H and take its pointing, 
as “,53 for “,rn3 in the garden. See fuU particulars in § 35, Rem. 2 . 

c) Immediately before the tone-syllable, i. e. before monosyllables and 
words of two syllables that have the tone on the penultima, they 
take also Qamef (prob. as a lengthening of orig. d, comp. § 20 , 3), 
hut only in the following cases,—a) b before the Infinitives which 
have the above-mentioned form, as nr.b for to give , y’-jb for to judge , 


1 Contrary to Oesenius* and Rodiger’s learned derivation of 2 from 1"H3, 
Aram, also *3 (therefore really in the house, in) or from 3 between (EtcnId ,) 
Miihlnu and Volk in the 8 th ed. of the Lex., following BotUher , have recom¬ 
mended, and without doubt rightly, to regard the 3 (Arab. Vi) as a softening 
of the Arab, ft- (»»).—7 arises first from bst and more remotely from & stem 
wlihh means appropinquavit, accesstt (Arab. ’’•bl).—On 3, orig. a noun meaning 
amount, kind ( instar) see Lex. 

17* 
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TTjib for to bear , except when another word closely follows the 
Inf! (especially as its subject § 114, 2 ), placing it in a sort of constr. 
it. as in nt;Sa Num. 8 , 19, VZC} Oen. 16, 3;—3) before many pro* 
nominal forms, Ht 2 , nib, nta, nba 2 like these , but specially always 
B?3, orb, or^; and cn^, orb, cna (see § 103, 2);—-y) b before mono¬ 
syllables or nouns accented on the first syllable, e. g. Mfib na month 
to mouth 2 K. 10 , 21 , c*ob D’i 'pa between water and water Gen. 
1 , 6 , in both cases before the great pause; observe in the instructive 
example in Deut. 17, 8 that the punctuation b requires at least the 
•mall pause after it; in Is. 88, 10 and 13 the b stands in the double 
repetition before the small and the smaller distinctives.— 8 ) in certain 
standing expressions, which have become adverbial as *i>b to eter¬ 
nity , 2 ib in multitude , r.pib in security , rqcib to perpetuity , bat 
O^rjfj nx3 to all eternity Is. 84, 10. 
d) With the interrogative rnj we have no$ by whatf tr&s how mucht 
rnab (Job 7, 20 nsS, 1 Sam. X, 8 , Mr*, all Mil el therefore d in the 
tone is lengthened to a) for what? why? Before the'gutturals Jt, 
n, 3 nob ( Milrd ) is used to avoid hiatus instead of na5; but before 
the n we find also Hri. Before non-gutturals is found n^b Ps. 42, 
10, 48, 2 (immediately after a tone-syllable). 

Bern. The divine name ITTP, which has not its own original 
vowels (probably nnrn), but those of TTSt (see Lexicon under the 
word), takes the prefixes also after the manner of as rnmb, 
njma, njrro (became the Jews read in these cases ■’JTxb, 'y&fr 
Vito). 


§ 103. 

PREPOSITIONS WITH SUFFIXES AND IN PLURAL FORM. 

1. So far as all prepositions were originally nouns in tho 
accusative (§ 101), they are also united with the suffixes of 
nouns (§ 91, 1, 2), as (at m 7 side) by me, •TO* (in my 
proximity) with me, nrinn (in their place) instead of them 
(like L. mea causa, on my account ). 

Bern. 1 . The preposition r« near, with (from n| 5 t v. Lex. s. ▼. 
IT fit II.), is distinguished from (the sign of the definite accusative, 
see § 117, 2) when suffixes are added, by the difference of pointing, the 
former making *'PK, iPX, Drny, CFttt, while the latter retains its original 
O before the so-called light suffixes as Me > ^ lfe > ***** him, 

ttrk her; Trat us t but Drr$, you , erat and enrat them. Yet in 

later books, particularly in the books ef Kings and in Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel, this with is at times incorrectly inflected crx. 

2 . The preposition C3 with (st. C 22 ?) takes Qa'mfy (pretonic) before 
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Mid CH, in order that the doubling of the Mem may be distinctly 
heard, as in CSSS, (for which however DJ33 usually stands). In 

the first person, besides ^tss we find •’‘TO** 

5. It is but seldom that prepositions take the verbal-snffixes, as 
■»:prn 2 Sam. 22, 37, 40, 48 (for which we find ‘Pirn in Ps. 18, 37, 40, 
48), n|rrn Gen. 2, 21, and * , 3nra Ps. 139, 11 (perh. for the sake of 
rhyming with ^PnEP). But in these cases the form of the suffix may 
perhaps be accounted for in this way, that the idea of direction 
whither is implied, so ^rrFi under-me-icard 2 Sam. as above (also 
under me), njPPT) in its place (‘he put flesh in-fo its place*), 
hither around me. 

2. There is a tendency to obviate the extreme brevity and 
lightness of the forms resulting from the union of the prefix 
prepositions (§ 102 ) with the suffixes, especially with the 
shorter ones, by lengthening the preposition. Hence to 3 is 
appended the syllable itt, and is doubled into IBB (for •}£:*:, 
prop. L. a parte, from the side of—), and for 3 and b we have 
at least 3 and b with full vowel (§ 102 , 2 , a and c). 


a) b with suffixes: 


Sing . 


Plur. 


1. *4 to me. 

m. ?jb, rob, in pause Sjbl to 
[f- $ ' 1 J thee, 

m. *ib to him . 

*' f\ fcb to her . 


to us. 

DDb, 

onb, manb, 

r r 1 f - r 1 

.mb’ nshb 

1 ?T t -T 


| to you. 


poet. 

’j 


to them. 


1 Even Rodiger denies altogether that VsS may stand also for the sing* 
ft. But this question must now be decidedly answered in the affirmative, since 
the Phoenician suffix of the 3. fern. sing, in O is generally recognized as ana¬ 
logous to the Hebrew suffixes in *iu (comp. Schrdder Phimiz. Sprache p. 1531 
and p. 154, Scktottmann'e explanation of this &). To be sure in places like 
Gen. 9, 26, if. Deut. 33, 2, Is. 30, 5, Ps. 73, 10, 19 better explained as 

plural (in reference to collective nouns); but in Is. 44, 16 and 63, 8 its ex¬ 
planation as plural would be an extremely forced one. Besides there would 
remain Ps. 11, 7 and WBS as well as Haft?, the latter occuring three 

times, Job 20, 23, 27, 23 (also ^ft?) and especially 22, 2. In all these places 
we can avoid the worst exegetic artifices by recognizing simply a singular 
suffix ra?, iftr). 

* The form yft usually signifies therefore. 
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£ takes suffixes in the same manner, except that for the 
8d person plur. we have B“3, nrna, also 03 and the fern. 
n:n3 also 15 times < ;na; but only in 1 Sam. 30, 7, Is. 38.16, 
Ezek. 42, 14 'jna. 


Sing. 

1. •cirs 1 as I. 

m. ?fm3j 


2 . 

8 . 


j _ Y* ttou. 

m. \Tio3 as he. 
f. rrfes as she. 


1) 3 with suffixes: 

Plur. 

<oio3 as we. 

033, seldom 03103) 

” ’ ’ las ye. 

as they. 


on? [oro] onios] 
[in?]njh3 T j 


c) ■pa with suffixes: 


Sing. 


Plur. 


1. *>$00, poet. •'lO, in pause naoo from us. 

*>30 from me. 

v£ ,np ''” ,, ) /i * )£)'*• <"“■ 


3 , 


W.13O0, poet, in pause m:o, onr, nrho, poet, ohso, 

[into or into] from him. 

[/.nsoo from her.' ■jno, ntno 


from. 

them. 


Bern. The syllable fa (in Arabic mi2 K2:=Heb. IT3 what) in 
(prop, according to what I for as I), is in poetry appended to the three 
simple prefixes 2 , 2 , b, even without suffixes, so that fas, fa 2 , fab 
appear as independent words equivalent to 2 , 2 , b. In this case, poetry 
distinguishes itself from prose by longer forms; in the case of fa on the 
other hand it has adopted the shorter ones, resembling the Syriac. 

The above bracketed form tffa stands only in 2 Kings 17, 15 (in 
pause)-, “ 1 T 2 (or far) only in Ez. 18, 14. Comp. Frcndsdorff\ Massora 
magna, p. 234 flf.—For err (so formerly in this grammar) as ye, mast 
be read cr2 according to the exprees testimony of Kiwchi (comp, also 
Baer on Job 18, 4). 

The preposition fa (see § 102 , 1 , Bern.) with stiff, makec srSfa from 
him, which comes from *rr:*fa (according to § 19, 2 ), and k identical 


* The use of for *'- 7 - here is simply for euphony, (comp, above No* I 
Bom. 8 ). written defectively only in the Pentateuch. 
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in form with *-rp from us, which comes from —The form fisaa 

always stands without Mappi'q , and comes from The bracketed 

form Vijp for which Baer after Kimchi et al. writes *nlo is found 
only in Ps. 68, 24 and is perhaps rather a substantive^ share (v. Delitzsch 
in loc.).—"(Hp (in printed editions, in MSS. however *jlT«) is found only 
Ez. 10, 47, 52. 

3. Several of these prepositions, especially those which 
express relations of space and time, are properly plural 
nouns, like the Germ, rvegen or the Eug. besides (for the 
reason of this, see § 119,2, R.),* and are therefore joined 
with the pronominal suffixes, in the form of the plural con« 
struct state just like plural nouns (§91, 2 ). Such are— 

more frequently (prop, hinder parts) behind, 
after, with suff. always thus: *nn» behind me, Spbna behind 
thee, WFK. etc. 

•btf, poet, also *>b« ( regions, directions) towards, to, with, 
suff. always iba to me, Tba, DD^bN, DT^bi* (also defect . 
Dnb»), for which latter also poet, todfe (Ps. 2 , 5). 

•pa (1 interval) between, to which the suff. which have a 
singular sense are joined, thus: *»pa, r|pa, etc. (Gen. 16, 5 
5 ppa but the second Yodh has been rendered critically doubt¬ 
ful by a dot; Tpa occurs three times, but it is only Masso- 
retic Q*re for i^a, which is found e. g. Gen. 30, 36). On the 
other hand the suffixes that signify a plural are added to the 
plur. "»:*>a or riyfc, thus *0^3, Da^r?, WWa, also 

(c- 7 - also sometimes elsewhere to the plur. noun to 
avoid too long forms). Cf. § 91, 3, Rem. 

3^30 ( circuit) around, with suffixes always in the plural 
form, partly masculine 7p3pao, TO^ao etc., partly, and more 
frequently feminine ria^ao surroundings with suff. Via^ao 
around me, vrirac, Dn^na^ao. 


1 The Babylonian grammarians wanted to distinguish the last from the 3d 
•mg. by writing it SS-U from us } but Ibn Ezra justly objected. 

* Some of these words, which come from stems •“"b, viz., ''bs, “V, •'T?, 
may certainly be traced back to singular forms like ’'bx, V?, and are 
therefore more probably to be regarded as only apparent plurals. 
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(progress, duration, from rw) as far as, unto, plur., 
(poet.), but' with suff. even in prose always i*TJ, Spi*, *ii*T?, 
ITT?, D3^3 (with (James in the secondary tone) Job 32, 12. 

“b? upon, over ( constr . st . of b? what is above, from nb$ to 
go up ), plur . ib? (poet.), but with suff. also in prose always 
*»b* f rpfc, Y>b?, mbr, embr, for which 'vertiv is also often used 
in poetry. On the use of the latter in the sing, see above 2, a, 
Note l . 

Pinn under (prop, what is beneath ), in plur. with suff. 
■•rjnn, vzjnn, onijjnn, onnn (see onira above). 


§ 104. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

I. The conjunctions serve to connect words and sentences, 
and to express their relations to each other.—Such aro 

a) Original pronouns, as the demonstrative '2 that, because, for. 

b) Original substantives, which afterwards became pronouns 
or adverbs e. g. “HDK (s. § 3G), which serves partly as 
general expression of the idea of relation, partly as rela¬ 
tive pronoun (*=qui, quae, quod); farther ba ( nothing ) that 
not; (perhaps literally turning off, from n:n) that not, 
lest (the Greek (X7j prohibitivum) etc. Also substantives 
used adverbially with prepositions e. g. onus (in not-yet) 
before that (for which also D^rptt). On the combination 
of two conjunctions to express complicated ideas (e. g. 

to this comes , that^yea more that) v. syntax. 

c) Prepositions, which by the addition of the conjunctions 

and 13 are reduced to the idea of one conjunction; 
e. g. ppi because (from *j:?i account of), prop, on ac¬ 
count that, ntK after that, n©X3 according as (nr« 
and 3), 13 and 3)39 (in consequence that) because. 
The preposition may still be employed in this manner, 
even when the conjunction is omitted, e. g. b9 (for b? 
^CN) although, Job 16, 17. 

So At least according to the logic of our language; it would however 
be mote correct to say that instead of the intermediate the whole 
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following sentence has one substantive idea, governed directly by the 
preposition. In like manner, all prepositions prefixed to the Infinitive 
may he rendered in English as conjunctions (§ 114, 2) with the 
finite verb. 

2 . Even those little words which are no longer in use 
except as conjunctions, and which are in more or less of 
obscurity as to their formation, or original signification, may 
be considered throughout as remainders of original nouns, 
such as is (prop, will, choice, from SVIK to desire, comp. Prov. 
31, 4) or, like Lat. vel, ve, from velle; of doubtful origin 
are D« when, also or (before the second member of a double 
question) 5j$ also and others. Even the only prefix con¬ 
junction *] {and) seems to have come from a stem meaning to 
add or join; comp. Davies’ Heb. Lex. under Vi. 

NB. The pointing of the conjunction 1 is in many respects ana* 
logous to that of the prefixes 2 , 3, b, (§ 102, 2), but as a feeble letter 
it has some peculiarities:— 
a) Usually it has simple Sh e tod f}). 

5) Before words beginning with a guttural and a composite Sh 9 wd, it 
takes the vowel with which the 8h°w& is compounded (according to 
§ 28, 2), as and be thou wise, 0^25} and slaves, ms; and force, 
fcxi and eat thou, *4ri and sickness . But God L with i is con- 

traded into DVfW, eto. In cases like "U&sn Job 4, 2 comp. 

§28,2. 

€) Before words whose first consonant has simple Sh e w& (excepting the 
cases under d), Wdw becomes the vowel «, as and to all, 

and even before a Chafe'ph (under letters not guttural), as ant* Gen. 
2, 12 (comp. § 10, 2, Bern. b). It is also sounded thus (yet with 
the exception of the cases under e) before its cognate labials a, O, 2; 
as 

d) Before Wdw takes Chirtq, as in •4Tn and he was (for "‘W, accord¬ 
ing to § 24, l,a)j on the peculiar punctuation of 1 copulative before 
forms with initial Sh 9 tcd from Pnn to be and JT’H to live, as on^nj 
Josh. 8, 4, fTT!* Gen. 7 » comp. § 63, Bern. 5. 
g) Immediately before the tone-syllable, it often takes Qanicf, like 2, 
2, b (§ 102, 2, c), yet chiefly only at the end of a clause, e. g. 2 K, 
7, 4 (sfc* saw and ssrs;), Buth 3, 3 (nab;), Ps. 10, 15 (anj), 

2 Sam. 13, 26 (X^), 1 Sam. 9, 4 (V?k;), Ez. 47, 9 (■'TV); comp, also 
(with Tiphchd ) Gen. 33, 13, 2 Sam. 15, 12. Regularly the 1 copulative 
stands with Qdtnes, when it serves to unite two nouns, which have 
the same generic idea, and thus in their combination present only 
One more comprehensive idea. It is also here however a condition that 
the 1 shall stand immediately before the tone syUable, e. g. *n‘£j nn3 
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Gen. 1, 2, ®> 2 ° (*ee al *° example* above); Cjts; 2PT Ex. 

85,3; ns; n 3 «0 and so, tr r \:3 Ps.06, 7,10, wo; 2r^;P3.76,7; even 
w* or—eth n: G.n, 7, 13 , 'nbsi o*n?sc l K. si, io* snan-cn* Esth. 
1, 8 (at the end of the verse); also with 3 words as in HE) r.rc" ira 
Is. 84, 17, It is otherwise when the word stands in dose connection 
with the following, e. g. P 2 ETSO STS Ps. 87, 5. Prom the same 
rhythmical reason the ; (not ;) stands with certain monosyllabio 
words, whose natore if to lean upon the following, as Pin, n$ 0 , 

0^; and others. 


§ 105. 

INTERJECTIONS. 

1 . Among the interjections there are (as in all other 
languages) some merely natural sounds, or as it were, vocal 
movements, called forth by some impression, or sensation, 
as nnN, nN ah! nan ho! aha! on hush! But ^in, woe! is 
an original noun and belongs therefore to No. 2. 

2 . Others, however, were borrowed from other parts of 
speech, and became interjections only by use iu animated 
discourse, as *|n or nan behold! (prop, here)] nan 1 lo! (prop* 
see, Imp. of nan); rnn, plur . *q n (prop, give, Imp. of nrr) 
tor come on !§ 62, R. 2 (L. age, agite)] nob (also r|b in Judg. 
19, 13), ?ob (prop, go ye , Imp. of -fbn) go to! come on! 1 nWn 
far be it! (prop, ad profanum!), (for ^3 entreaty) I beseech t 
prithee! (toripray thee), Np now! (cf. Etbiop. na d, prop, hither, 
but also come on!) a particle of incitement and entreaty 
(which is put after the expression it belongs to). a 

1 PK"?> PS?; and stand connected, in this form, also with the feminine 
and with the plural, which shows that they have quite assumed the nature of 
interjections. 

2 The particle KJ serves to express the most various shades of thought, 

which are exhibited in various places in the Syntax. A short statement must 
here suffice. KJ stands—a) after the Imp. in commanding as well as in en* 
treating (j 110, 1); — b) after the Impf. in the first as well as in the third 
person (§ 108. 1, 5, and § 109, 1 , 1);—c) once after the Perf. (§ 106, 3 in foot 
Note);— d) after various particles, as KITI|n behold now , particularly with con¬ 
junctions, as no! pray (ne quoesto ), if now, «iror«, if, with a 

courteous or modest hesitation.— In courteous discourse this particle is used 
in redundance, as in Gen. 18, 3; 19, 7,19; 50, 17. 


j 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 

I. Syntax of the Verb. 

A. The Moods and Tenses .* 

§106. 

THE PERFECT. 

The Perfect expresses a completed action, event or state, 
whether real or supposed, past, present or future. Treated 
more in detail, it is used : — 

1. To indicate past actions, events or states that after a 
shorter or longer duration have been fully completed. 

a) It corresponds to the Latin and the German Perfect in 
affirmations, negations, confirmations, questions, etc. E. 
g. Gen. 18, 15. Then Sarah denied , saying , I have not 
laughed ('npntf fc>6) • • • •; he said , way, but thou hast 
laughed (HpTO); 3 , 11 *\b Tin 'D Who has declared to 
thee ...? Of. 3, 13, 14, 17, 22. So also in reference to 
some indefinite point of time past. Isa. 66 , 8 Who hath 
( ever ) heard such a thing (HND PDttT'D) ? 

Rem. In contrast with the Perfect used to emphasize a fully com¬ 
pleted event, the Imperfect is, not infrequently, employed to express 
what is still future, e. g. Josh. 1, 6 as I was f JVTi) with Moses , so 1 will 
be with thee (TTH*); 1, 17; Ex. 10, 14; Deut. 32, 21; 1 Ki. 2, 38; Isa. 46, 
4,11; Joel 2, 2 j Eccl. 1, 9. 


» Cf. survey of the Hebr. Moods and Tenses, § 40; general characteristics 
of the Perfect and the Imperfect , $ 47, foot-note; furthermore Driver The Use of 
the Tenses In Hebrew (Oxford, 2d Ed. 1881); Bennett Notes on the Use of the 
Hebrew Tenses (“ Hebraica ” 1886, vol. II., III.). 

267 
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J) It is used as a pimple tempus historicum (corresponding 
to the Greek Aorist) in narrating past events. E. g. Gen. 

4, 4 and Abel brought (K'nn) etc.; 7 , 20 the waters pre¬ 
vailed (rnp etc.; Job 1 , 1 There was a man (rpn EPK) 
in the land of Uz , etc.; thus also in narrating repeated ^ 
events, 1 Sam. 18, 30. 

Rem. As seen from the foregoing, the historical present is used as a 
basis for the whole narrative (Job 1, 1; cf. Dan. 2, 1), or of independent 
sentences (Gen. 7, 11, 13), while in coordinate sentences it is the case 
regularly only when the verb is separated from 1 copulative by one or 
more words (cf. above Gen. 4, 4; 7, 20). Otherwise according to § 111, 1, 
the narration is continued by means of the Imperfect consecutive. The 
direct coalescence of the historical Perf. with) copulative (not to be con¬ 
founded with the Perfect consec., § 112), corresponds rather to the 
Aramaic syntax (cf. Kautzsch Gram, des Bibl. Aram. § 71,1, b); for the 
doubtful examples in older texts vid. § 112 , 6. 

c ) It expresses actions, etc., already completed at the begin- 
y ning of other past actions (Pluperfect). E. g. 1 Sam. 

28, 3 Samuel was (long ago) dead 1 . And Said 

had put away the necromancers .... out of the land (TOn). 
These two seemingly parenthetical remarks are explana¬ 
tory, referring to the narrative beginning with verse 6. 
Cf. 9, 15 ; Gen. 20, 18 (for Jehovah had , etc); 27, 30; 31, 
19, 34; in negative predicates Gen. 2, 5 for Jehovah had 
not caused it to rain, etc. Thus especially frequent (as a 
matter of course) in relative, causal, and temporal clauses, 
preceded in the governing clause by a tense relating to 
the past. E. g. Gen. 2, 2 and he rested ... from all his 
^ work which he had made (nipy) ; 7, 9; 19, 27, etc.; 29, 

10 when Jacob had seen Rachel (n*n "IttffcO). Jacob 

went near , etc.; similarly in inverted temporal clauses 
(vid. the last) Gen. 24, 15 ; 27, 30, etc. 

2. To indicate actions, events or states which, though 
completed in the past, are still in force (indicated usually 
by the Present). 


1 Incorrectly in the Vulgate: Samuel autem mortuus est. . .. et Saul ab- 
stulit magos, etc. 
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a) It is used to express events long ago fulfilled, or states 
and attributes long ago assumed, which are nevertheless 
true of the present ( Perf . Praesens) ; e. g. Ps. 10, 11: 
V39 Tnpn he has hidden his face (and still keeps it hid- 
den). Here belong many Perfects (to indicate states 
or attributes) which in German are rendered only by the 
present or (in the cases mentioned in 1 . c) by the Imper¬ 
fect. Thus 'Pjnj I know (/ have learned from experi¬ 
ence) Job 9, 2; 10,13 ; 'PijH' *6 I know not Gen. 4, 9, etc. 
(but Gen. 28, 16, Num. 22, 34 owing to context I knew 
not) ; Vn5j I remember Job. 21, 6; ]ND he refuses Ex. 7, 
14; yty my heart exults, 'nriDtp I rejoice 1 Sam. 2, 1; 

he seeks Isa. 1, 12; 'ir^p I wait Gen. 49, 18; Tttsibn 
I delight Ps. 40, 9 (mostly negative, Isa. 1, 11); TnnK 
I love Gen. 27, 4 ; I hate Ps. 31, 7 ; 'HOND I reject 

Amos 5, 21; they abhor me Job 30, 10 ; ^nn&3 

I trust Ps. 25, 2 ; Tppn I seek refuge Ps. 31, 2 ; 'Fip^X 

1 am righteous Job 34, 5. Furthermore : thou art 

great Ps. 104, 1; I am insignificant Gen. 32, 11; 

VnJ they are high Isa. 55, 9; ’iprn they are distant Job 30, 
10; TUpT 1 am old Gen. 18, 13 ; 'HJJr I am weary Ps. 
6, 7 ; 'nynttf I am full Isa. 1, 11, etc.* 

Rem. To this category belong also the Perfects after 'ftp—Ig. Ex. 
10, 3 how long hast thou (already) refused (and art still refusing . . . i. e. 
how long wilt thou ref use)" 1 . Ps. 80, 5; Prov. 1, 22 (coordinated with the 
Impf.), also after Ex. 16, 28; Hab. 1, 2. 

b) It is used to describe actions, which are just now 

taking place, but which are still to be represented 
as being, in the mind of the speaker, already com¬ 
pleted. E. g. I lift up (sc. the hand in an oath) 

Gen. 14, 22 ; I swear Jer. 22, 5; 'HKJP I advise 

2 Sam. 17,11 (but v. 15 in another context I have advised ); 

I say (affirm) Job 9, 22 ; 32, 10. 

1 Cf. tlOVif odi, memini; oZSa, pipyrmai, couca, St&optca, Key pay a ; in N. T. qAvuca, 
yyawiftca. 
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e) It is used to describe past, but ever recurring actions, 
statements of general experience (Greek Gnomic Aorist). 
E. g. Ps. 9, 11 thou Jehovah^ hast not forsaken (PDTJTi^) 
them that seek thee. Gf. v. 13 ; 10, 3 ; 119 40 ; Gen. 49, 

11 (D3?). 

Rem. In almost all cases referred to in No. 2 (the Perfect translated 
as Present), the Impf. may with equal propriety be used, according as the 
action is viewed not as already completed, but as still going on or yet in 
the future and hence still incomplete (vid. § 107 preliminary Remark). 
We find accordingly in nearly the same sense 'pV5' I cannot Ps. 40^ 
13, and SptK kS Gen. 31, 35. Hence the frequent use of the Impf. cor¬ 
responding to such Perfects in historical or prophetic parallelism; e. g. 
Isa. 5, 12 ; Ps. 2, 1 sq.; Prov. 1 , 22; Job 3,17. 

3. To indicate future actions when expressly viewed by 
the speaker as completed or as good as completed. 

a) in agreements or stipulated assurances (again correspond¬ 
ing to the present). E. g. Gen. 28, 11 I give (WU) thee 
the field , cf. v. 13 ; 48, 22 ; so also in assurances on the 
part of God (Gen. 1, 29 ; 15, 18 ; 17, 20 ; Judg. 1, 2). 

b) to express undoubted events, hence represented in the mind 

of the speaker as already completed ( Per/confidential) ; 
e. g. Num. 17, 27 ’OlpN yjjfjj 1 ]H behold, we die , 

we perish, we all perish. Gen. 30, 13; Isa. 6, 5 (TUpl} 
I am undone!) 1 ; Prov. 4, 2; likewise in questions Gen. 
18, 12; Num. 17, 28; 23, 10 ; Judg. 9, 9, 11; 2 K. 20, 

' 9 (^n = shall it go?); Zech. 4, 10(?); Prov. 22, 20.* 
This use of the Perfect is most frequently found in pro¬ 
phecies ; the prophet imagines himself so vividly in the 
future that the prophecy is regarded as already fulfilled; 


1 Cf. the similar use of oAwAa (Sie<f>{fopa* Iliad 15, 128) and peril / For the 
nee of a Perfect in conditional clauses that really belongs here, cf. No. 4. 

1 In Gen. 40,14 a Perf. confidentiae (after ON '3 as in 2 K. 5, 20; 23, 9) oc¬ 
curs also as the expression of an ardent desire that may be fulfilled (but think of 
me, etc). Nevertheless neither this example nor the use of a Perf. in wishes and 
imprecations in Arabic justifies our admittance in Hebrew of a so-called precative 
Perfect; render, moreover Job 21,16; 22,18 the counsel of the wicked is far from 
me (cf • Driver Hebrew Tenses, p. 29 sq ). 
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e. g. Isa. 5, 13 therefore my people are gone into exile 
(n^); 9, 1 sq.; 10, 28; 11, 9 (after 'p as frequently 
as otherwise) ; 19, 7 ; Job 5, 20. In the further contin¬ 
uation of the discourse or parallelism, the Imperfect 
occasionally alternates with this Perfect. ^ 

e) to express actions or events represented as completed in 
the future ( Futurum exactum) ; e. g. Isa. 4, 4 ^rn DK 
when he has washed = shall have washed (Impf. in coordi¬ 
nated clause) ; 6, 11 (after CK “ltfN "iy as also frequently 
after temporal conjunctions); Mic. 5, 2 (rn^j); Gen. 43, 

14 '3X1 but I, if I be bereaved (orbus 

fuero) . . . / am bereaved (expressing despairing resigna¬ 
tion ; cf. Prov. 23, 15 ; Esth. 4, 16). 

4. To indicate deeds or events represented, not as really 
completed in the past, but only as possible (most closely 
corresponding to the Latin Pluperfect); e. g. Gen. 31, 42 
except the God of my father .... had been with me, thou 
hadst sent me away empty (’OPnW); 43, 10; Num. 22, 33; 
Judg. 13, 23; 14, 18; 1 Sam. 13, 13 (]'pn); 2 K. 13, 19; 
oftener after Eyp? very easily, almost, Gen. 26,10 ; Ps. 73, 2; 

94, 17; 119, 87; Prov. 5, 14; Job 3, 13 ; 23, 10 (vf:n?); 
Ruth 1, 12 (if 1 thought, etc., cf. 2 K. 7, 4) in Isa. 1, 9 toyp? 
is attracted, contrary to the accent, to the following. It is 
used, moreover, to express an unfulfilled wish Num. 14, 2 
unp *b 0, that we had died (^ with Impf. would be 0, that 
we might die; 1 Sam. 14, 30); finally also in deliberative ^ 
questions Gen. 21, 7 ^p 'p who would have said ? (quis dixe- 
rit ?). 

§ 107. 

THE IMPERFECT. 1 

The Imperfect, as distinguished from the Perfect, ex¬ 
presses incomplete actions, events or states, whether pres- 


1 Cf. Dietrich on the character of the Hebr. Future (Abhandl. zur hebr. Gr. r 
Lpz., 1846, p. 93 sq.). 
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ent, past or future, whether considered as real, supposed 
or eventually to occur. An action, etc., is said to KTun¬ 
completed (a) when considered as nascent, or employed 
in reiterations, and so not finally accomplished; (6) when 
not yet begun (as in describing future events); (c) when 
its beginning is represented as subjective or desired and 
hence possible (modal use of Impf.). Hence the Imper¬ 
fect stands: — 

1. In the sphere of the past : 

a) To express actions, etc., lasting for a longer or shorter 
time 1 2 ; e. g. Gen. 2. 6 and a mist (continually) arose 
(rfop); 2, 25; 37, 7 ; 48, 10; Ex. 1, 12; 8, 20; 15, 6, 

12,14,15 ; Num. 23, 7 ; Judg. 2,1; 5, 8 ; 1 Sam. 13,17 sq.; 

2 Sam. 2, 28 ; 23, 10; 1 K. 3, 4 ; 7, 8 ; 21, 6, Jer. 13, 7 ; 

Isa. 1, 21; 6, 4 (tfop); 17, 10 sq.; 51, 2 a; Ps. 18, 7, 14, 

17 sq., 38 sq., 32, 4, 5 (?|rilK); 47, 5; 68, 10, 12; 
104, 6 sq.; 106, 19; 107, 18, 29; 139, 13; Job 3, 3, 11; 

4, 12, 15 sq., 10, 10 sq.; 15, 7 sq.— frequently exchanged 
for the Perfect or continued with the Imperf. consecuti- 
vum? 

Rem. 1. The Imperfect often follows the particles TK then, not 
yet , before, until; e. g. Ex. 15, 1 ntPO“Ttsr ?K then sang 

Moses , etc., Num. 21,17; Deut. 4,41; Josh. 10,12; 1 K. 3,16; Ps. 126,2; 

Job 38, 21 (the Perfect follows ?K when neither the gradual fulfillment 
nor the duration of an action in the past, but its actuality, is emphasized; t/ 
e. g. Gen. 4,26 Srnn TK then began , etc., 49, 4; Ex. 15,15; Josh. 22, 31; 
Judg. 5, 11 ; Ps. 89, 20 3 ); after 0^6 it is found in Gen. 19, 4 03EP 'O 
before they had lain down; 2, 5; 24, 45; 1 Sam. 3, 3,7, throughout in sense 
of Pluperfect (also in Gen. 24, 15 in place of the Perf. according to 


1 Cf. Moabite stone line5, TOniQ 17D3 '3 for Chemoshwas displeased 

with his land . 

* According to the Massora, such Imperfects occur in Isa. 10, 13 bis (where 
TDK] could also be Ihabitually remove , etc.) 48,3; 57, 17; Ps. 18, 38; also (§49,2) 
Ezek. 16,10; 2 Sam. 1, 10. Elsewhere J for 1 (=Imperf. consec.) is doubtless an 
arbitrary correction to express historical assertions as promises; cf. Isa. 42, 6; 51, 

2 bis ; 63, 3 sq., and note to § 53, 3, Rem. 6. 

* After TK then (to express future events) we naturally find the Imperf. in 
a future sense: Gen, 24, 41; Ex. 12, 48; Mic. 3, 4; Zepli. 3,9; Ps. 2, 5; 51, 21. 
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v. 45 the Imperf. could be used; as also in 1 Sam. 3, 7 where especially an 
Lnperf. is coordinated to pT); after 0^3} (for which only is some¬ 
times used, Ex. 12, 34; Josh. 3, 1), e. g. Jer. 1, 5 KVJ? '03 before thou 
earnest forth; Gen. 27, 33; 37, 18; Ruth 3, 14 (also Ps. 90, 2, where 
instead of the Imperf. may bo meant; cf. Wellhausen on 2 Sam. 3, 
2); after “if, Josh. 10, 13; Ps. 73, 17 (until I entered) ; 2 Chr. 29,34 (but 
with Perf. Josh. 2, 22). 1 

2. Driver (Tenses p. 32) correctly states the marked difference 
between the Participle as the expression of simple duration, and the 7m- 
perfect as the expression of progressive duration (present, past or future). 
Thus the sentence (Gen. 2, 10) represents the river of Eden as 

flowing in a steady, unbroken stream, the immediately following^ 
however, as continuously accomplishing the division of its waters; like¬ 
wise nSjr Gen. 2,6 represents the ever-rising mists, and Isa. 6, 4 
the ever-rising smoke. Such actions, etc., moreover, as can in themselves 
be regarded as complete, or indeed as momentary, are distributed by the 
Imperfect so as to bring out the idea of recurrency; thus Ex. 15, 

12 pictures the plunging and leaping of the Egyptians in their drowning, 
’hjP Num. 23, 7 pictures the journey station by station. 

b) to express actions, etc., regularly or occasionally repeated 
in the past (modus rei repetitae ), e. g. Job 1, 5 thus Job did 
(ntoy.') continually (sc. after each feast of his sons); 4, 3 
sq.; 22 , 6 sq.; 23 , 11; 29 , 7, 9, 12 sq.; Gen. 6, 4; 29 , 2; 30 , 
38, 42 ; 31 , 39 ( I customarily paid you); Judg. 6 , 4 ; 14 , 
10; 21 , 25; 1 Sam. 1 , 7 ; 2 , 22 ; 9 , 9 ; 13 , 19; 27 , 9 ; 2 
Sam. 1 , 22; 12 , 3 ; 13 , 18; 1 K. 5 , 25 (an annually re¬ 
peated duty) ; 10 , 5; 13 , 33; 14 , 28 ; 2 K. 4 , 8: 13 , 20 ; 
25 , 14; Jer. 36 , 23 ; Ps. 42 , 5 ; 44 , 3 ; 78 , 15, 40 ; 103 , 7; 
Est. 2, 14. 

2. In the sphere of the present : 
a) to express actions, events or states 2 lasting for a longer 
or shorter time, e. g. Gen. 37 , 15 ttfpnPTnp what seekest 
thou? 19 , 19 blW tfb I could not; 24, 50; 31 , 35 ; Isa. 
1 , 13 ; Gen. 2, 10 ; 24, 31; 1 Sam. 1 , 8; 11 , 5 ; 1 K. 3 , 

1 As after IN, the Imperfect , by reason of the context, can also have a future 
sense after 0^6, 'D3, and-"fj,\ 2 K. 2, 9; Isa. 65, 24; Job 10, 21; after 
in Isa. 22,14; it occurs in Ex. 10, 7 in the sense of the present after D^B. 

* The distinction between repeated actions and those of duration cannot 
always be given with certainty; some of the examples under 2 a could also be 
included under 2 6. 
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7 ; Ps. 2, 2. Likewise also to express experiences that are" 
of value for all times, hence for every moment, e. g. \ 
Prov. 15, 20 a wise son makcth a glad father; it is espe- | 
cially frequent in Job and in Proverbs; it occurs in a 
question in Job 4 , 17 shall mortal man be more just than 
God ? in a negative sentence in Job 4 , 18, etc. 

I ) to express actions, etc., that can be repeated at any time, 
at the present, or on stated occasions (cf. 1, 6) ; e. g. Deut. 

1,44 as bees (are accustomed to) do ; Gen. 6,21; 32, 33 ; 43, 
32 ; Judg. 11, 40 ; 1 Sam. 2, 8 ; 20, 2; Isa. 1, 23; 3, 16 ; 
Ps. 1, 3. Furthermore it is so used in experiences (2, a) 
which can be renewed at any time, e. g. Ex. 23, 8 the bribe 
blindeth ("Y)JP) the wise , etc.; Gen. 2, 24; 22,14; Isa. 
32, 6 ; Mai. 1, 6 ; Job 2, 4, etc. Here belongs also the 
Imperfect in relative clauses (y. v.), as in Gen. 49 , 27 
Benjamin is rpp' 2KT a ravenous wolf (prop, a wolf 
which is accustomed to rob). Cf. finally the forms 
it is usually said (to introduce a proverbial expression) 
Gen. 10, 9; 22, 14 al. ; ]D it is not customary 

to do so (hence must not , shall not be done , vid. No. 4, b 3) 
Gen. 29, 26 ; 20, 9; 34, 7 ; 2 Sam. 13, 12. 


c) to describe actions, etc., that strictly considered are al¬ 
ready completed, but are regarded as extending to the 
present or as still in operation ; e. g. Gen. 32, 30 where - 
fore dost thou ask after my name ? 44,7; Ex. 

5, 15; 2 Sam. 16, 9. The Perfect is also correct in such 
cases, and sometimes appears in the same passage with 
the Imperfect, Job 1, 7 (2, 2) fcton ]\yp whence comest 
thou? but Gen. 16, 8 (cf. 42, 7) n*0 whence 

earnest thou ? With the Imperfect the event is regarded as 
still in its last stage, with the Perfect as completely done. 




3. In the sphere of the future to describe actions, 
etc., represented as incipient in the future and extending for 
a shorter or longer time, or as recurrent: 
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a) from the present point of view, e. g. Ex. 4, 1 they will 
not believe (Wpjp) me, nor hearken (typtlP) unto my 
voice , but will say (np^ 1 ) etc.; 6, 1; 9, 5 al. 

b) in dependent clauses to represent actions, etc., regarded 
as future from some point of view in the past; e. g. Gen. 
43, 7 (could we certainly know) that he would say 
(iptf 1 )? 2, 19; 43, 25 ; Ex. 2, 4; 2 K. 3, 27 ^pyn#tj 

1 J * qui regnaturus erat; 13, 14; Jon. 4, 5; Job 3, 3; Eccl. 

2, 3; Ps. 78, 6 that they might know . the 

children, which should be bom (qui nascituri essent; the 
Imperfect here has the additional sense of a repeated 
future event). 

c) to represent the so-called futurum exactum ; cf. Isa. 4, 4 ; 
6, 11 (coordinated with an equivalent Perfect, vid. § 106, 

3, c) ; occasionally so after the temporal particles "Ij; 
(Ps. 132, 5) and lE/tf "1JJ until (Gen. 29, 8 al.). 

4, In the sphere of the future belong finally the cases 
where the Imperfect (modal) serves to describe actions, 
events or states whose incipiency is represented as only 
desired (or not desired), or as in some way conditional and 
hence only possible. More in detail, the Imperfect is used: 

a) for the optative, whether a direct intention and prepara¬ 
tion, or merely a wish: 

1) sometimes in affirmative sentences in place of the Co- 
hortative (cf. Ps. 59, 17 with v. 18; 2 Sam. 22, 50 with 
Ps. 18, 50; Judg. 19, 11 etc.) or the Jussive (generally 
not distinguished from the ordinary forms of the Im¬ 
perfect), e. g. let there appear Gen. 1, 9; 41, 34; 2 

Sam. 10, 12 (often with verbs ; cf. § 109, Note 1); Zech. 
9, 5 (Vr,n) ; Ps. 61, 7 (rpoin) ; Prov. 22, 17 (nwi), 23, i; 
Job 0, 23 (coordinated with an Imperfect ), 10, 20 K c th.; also 
pT may he rule, Ps. 72, 2. It is similarly used in the 
1st pers. to express washes that should have been realized at 
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some definite point in the past; e. g. Job 10, 18 yiix that 1 
had expired (at birth) ; cf. v. 19 (n\"lX and ^x) ; it is thus 
used even to express what shall or must take place in ac¬ 
cordance with an external decision; e. g. Job 9, 29 1 

shall and must still he guilty! 12, 4 ; cf. 9, 15 ; 19, 16. 

2) to describe a positive expectation that something will 
not occur, tfb with the Imperfect expresses a more emphatic 
prohibition than "^X with the Jussive 1 (cf. § 109,. 1, l ) cor¬ 
responding to our thou shait not do that (a most certain ex¬ 
pectation of obedience, while "^>X with the Jussive is rather a 
warning daiit do that). Thus X^> with the Imperfect ex¬ 
presses divine commands, e. g. X^> thou shait not steal 
Ex. 20, 15; cf. vs. 8, 4, 5, 7, 10 sq. (x^> with the 3d pers~ 
perhaps in Prov. 16, 10). 

Rem. The customary Jussive after ""Sr is not really distinguished 
from the pure Imperfect form, as is seen from the instances noted in a 
1. The possibility of many supposed Jussives to be regarded as pure 
Imperfects is evident from the fact that many undoubted Imperfect forms 
occur after -Sk, not only with verbs H'*? (cf. on this § 109, note 1), but 
also ry; to express a prohibition or negative wish, D’3J?~ l ?R Gen. 19, 
17; Q'& tO “ Sr 1 Sam. 25, 26; with the 1st pi. (after Imperative) 
moJ “ Sr] that we die not 1 Sam. 12,19; also to express a conviction that 
something will not happen DO’" ^R will not slumber * Ps. 121, 3 ; cf. Jer. 
46, 6. 

3) in dependen% clauses after final conjunctions, as litf# 
(Gen. 11, 7 typ#;' X^> 'X that they may not understand) ,TQy2 
Gen. 21, 30; 27, 4, 19 ; Ex. 9, 14 et al.), ^ttfx ]V^? (Num. 
17,5), ]yp*p (Deut. 4, 1; Ps. 78, 6), and Ityx ]S1* (Ezek. 
12, 12) that, that not (Ex. 20, 20; 2 Sam. 14, 14) ; 


1 The representation in § 46,1 of a prohibition by means of ~bR and the Im¬ 
perfect is exceptional. 

1 From the context, it is impossible to interpret this as optative (Eupfeld); 
it is rather to be considered as a blending of two clauses (about this: do not imag¬ 
ine that he will slumber!). In v. 4 we hod the objective continuation of the 
hitherto only subjective conviction indicated by R 4 ? with the Imperfect. 

sOn the contrary, in Judg. 2, 20 (as^tfR in Gen. 34, 37), in a 

causal sense (because) is followed by the Perfect in Josh. 4, 24, vid. § 74, Rem. 1. 
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also after •]£) lest , that not Gen. 3, 22; 11, 4; 19, 15 al.i; 
Lam. 1,19 has one such Imperfect (ore Tussive (?) vid. examples 
§ 109, 2, a ) simply connected by 1 : they sought for them¬ 
selves meat Cttf$rnx to refresh their souls . Finally 

it occurs also in a relative clause, Ps. 32, 8 in 

the way which thou shalt go. 

b) to describe actions, etc., represented as possibly either to 

occur or not (partly corresponding to the classical poten¬ 
tial): 2 

1) in a permissive sense; Gen. 2, 16 of every tree in the 
garden thou mayest ^OXH ^>3X eat (antithesis to v. 17) ; 3, 2; 
42 , 37; Job 21, 3. 

2) in a question; Prov. 20, 9 IDX^p quis dixerit ? cf. 
Gen. 17, 17; 18, 14; 31, 43; 1 Sam. li, 12; 2 K. 5, 12 
CH3 ^rnx "X^n could I not wash in them ? Eccl. 5, 5. Also 
in a question of astonishment after T^X, e. g. Gen. 39, 9 (how 
could /?); 44, 34; Isa. 19, 11 ; Ps. 137, 4, and even in refer¬ 
ence to a point of past time from which the beginning of 
an occurrence could have been expected, e. g. Gen. 43, 7 
jnj PITH could we know . . . . ? cf. 2 Sam. 3, 33 (ITID^ must he 
die ....?) and Gen. 34, 31 ( should he deal . . . . ?). The 
use of the Imperfect stands in the closest relation to this. 

3) in consecutive clauses dependent upon a question; e. 
g. Ex. 3,11 who am I Tj^X '3 that I could ( should or must ) go? 
16, 7 ; Num. 11,12 ; Judg. 9, 28 ; 1 Sam. 18, 18 ; 2 K. 8, 13; 
Isa. 29, 16 ; Job 6, 11; 21, 15; similarly after itt/X ^ en * 
38, 18; Ex. 6, 2. 

Rem. In passages like 1 Sam. 11, 6; Ps. 8, 6; 114, 5, the context 
shows that the Imperfect corresponds rather to our present; in reference 
to completed actions, the Perfect of course is used in such sentences, e. g. 
Gen. 20,10; Judg. 18, 23; 2 Sam. 7, 18; Isa. 22, 1. 

1 In 2 Sam. 20, 0; 2 K. 2, 16, 1 is found after the Perfect in vivid repre¬ 

sentation of the time when fear has taken possession, and help is too late. 

* This does not mean that these finer distinctions were observ ed by the 
Hebrews. They are in reality only aids to us to make more evident to our 
minds the essential nature of the Semitic Imperfect. 
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4) in negative clauses to describe actions, etc.,which cannot 

or may not take place, e. g. Gen. 32, 13 "NtfX 

which cannot be numbered for multitude; 20, 9 deeds 1#x 

which should not be done (cf. for this construction, 
No. 2, b) Ps. 5, 5. 

5) in conditional clauses ( modus conditionally correspond¬ 

ing to the Latin Subj. Present or Imperfect, and in both pro¬ 
tasis and apodosis, or only in the latter. Ps. 23, 4 ... C3 

in XTX“X*^ though I walk (or must walk ) . . . . / will 
fear (or would fear) no evil; Job 9, 20 (if I were righty yet 
wouldy etc.); after a Perfect in the protasis Job 23, 10. It is 
very frequent also in consequents when the antecedents must 
be supplied from the context; e. g. Job 5, 8 I would seek 
God (if I were in your place); 3, 13, 16 ; 14, 14 sq.; Ps. 
66, 13; Ruth 1, 12. The ImperfectSy however, in these 
examples must in part be considered as Jussive forms, cf. 
§ 109, 2, 6. 


§ 108. 

THE COHORTATIVE. 

The Cohortativey i. e. according to §48, 3, the lengthened 
1st pers. 1 sing, or pi. Imperfect by means of the ending n~* 
usually indicates an express endeavor toward a definite goal. 
If the corresponding forms of the indicative contain the an¬ 
nouncement of an action being undertaken, the cohortative, 
on the other hand, emphasizes the deeper resolution and per¬ 
sonal interest in the action. 

In its use there must be distinguished: — 

1. The Cohortative standing alone, or coordinated with 
another cohortative, and sometimes strengthened by the par¬ 
ticle Xl: 

T 

1 For the few examples of Cohortative in the 3d sing. vid. $48, 3, Rem. 

* Only the verbs TT ,, 7 according to $ 75,6 have throughout in the Cohortativs 
the ending H— (cf. e. g. Deut. 82, 20 HlOK after HVnDK). 
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а) to express excitement of self, e. g. Ex. 3, 3 f X\ K3Vnpx 

I will now turn aside to see . . .! also the result of inner 
meditation (soliloquy), e. g. Gen. 18, 21; 32, 21 (seldom 
so after “^>N, Gen. 21, 16 let me not see ; Jer. 18, 18); and 
more or less emphatic announcement of a settled decision, 
e. g. Isa. 6 , 1 now will I sing . . 5, 6 ; 31, 8; cf. Gen. 

46, 30 now let me die since ..., Ps. 31, 8. In the pi. the 
Cohortative contains an entreaty to others for assistance, 
Ps. 2, 3 HjPrui let us break , etc.; Gen. 11, 3. 

б) to express a wish or request for permission to do some¬ 

thing ; e. g. Deut. 2, 27 rn?yN let me pass through; Num. 
20, 17 K3"rn2yi let us pass through; Jer. 40, 15 ( let me 
go); 2 Sam. 16, 9; thus after 2 Sam. 24, 14; Jer. 17, 
18 ; Ps. 26, 2 et al.; 69, 15; after in 1st pi., Jon. 

1, 14. 

2. The Cohortative dependent upon other moods, and in 
conditional clauses: 

a) when dependent (with W&w copulative, Ps. 9, 15 after 
ISP*?) on an Imperative or Jussive to express a purpose 
or intended result; e. g. Gen. 27, 4 bring it to me 

that I may eat; 19, 5 ; 23, 4; 24, 56 ; 27, 25; 29, 21; 30, 
25 sq.; 42, 34 ; 49, 1; Deut. 32, 1; Hos. 6, 1 ; Ps. 2, 8 ; 
39, 14; Job 10, 20 Qf rf}; Isa. 6, 19 let the counsel of the 
Holy One of Israel draw nigh njnil that we may know it; 
Gen. 26, 28; 1 Sam. 27, 5; also after negative clauses 
Gen. 18, 30, 32 ; Judg. 6, 39, and questions 1 K. 22, 7; 
Isa. 40, 25; 41, 26 ; Amos 8, 5. 

b ) in conditional clauses (with or without CK) to express a 
possible intention, Job 16, 6 rn?HX“CX though I deter¬ 
mine to speak , my grief is not assuaged , njnnxi and though 
I forbear, what am I eased? without CX 1.9, 18; 30, 26 
(where of course n^iTXl is meant); Ps. 73, 16 (unless it 
should be read nxi); 139, 8 sq., after 3d pers. Job 11, 17 
(may the darkness be . . .); perhaps also nD'VlX 2 Sam. 
22, 38 I determined to follow, until ..., but cf. Ps. 18, 38. 
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(?) in the consequent of conditional clauses; e. g. Job 31, 7 
sq., if my step hath turned out of the way .... njpTK 
then let me sow ; cf. 16, 4 sq., (I also would speaks if.. .). 
So also when the condition must be supplied from the 
context, e. g. Ps. 40, 6 (otherwise I would declare and 
speakf, 61, 18 (otherwise I would gladly give it, sc. if thou 
requiredst it; cf. the similar case NEW Ps. 66, 13); in 
1st pi. Jer. 20, 10. To the same category belong the 
Cohortatives after the forms of wishing )PP"^p, 'p, 

e. g. Jer. 9, 1 0 that I had .... rQTJJKl I would leave (sc. 
if I had) my people , etc.; Judg. 9, 29; Job 6. 8 sq.; 
without W&w, Isa. 27, 4 ; Ps. 66, 7 ; Job 23, 4 (cf. also 
t>. 7). 

Rem. 1. The disputed question whether a forced decision (a must) 
is expressed by the Cohortative [the prevailing view of Isa. 38^ 10 (ToSk) ; 
Jer. 3, 25; 4, 19, 21; 6, 10; Ps. 55, 3, 18 (?); 57, 5 (where, however, with 
EupfeUl we should read rootf); 77, 7; 83, 16; in 1st pi. Isa. 59,10] most 
be determined from the fact that in these examples the Cohortative form 
is used for the usual Imperfect solely for the sake of emphasis, without 
reference to the meaning. This position is strongly supported by the 
numerous instances of Cch^rtatives after a W&w consecutive of the Im¬ 
perfect (cf. § 49, 2, as well as Ps. 66, 0 nnoitfJ uxd there did we rejoice l ; 
Ps. 119,163 rnrrw; Prov. 7,7) that are regarded only as more empliatio 
or used for the sake of the rhythm. 

2. The use of the cohortative after "If is peculiar, Ps. 73, 

17 until I entered _HUSK I perceived their end; perhaps a pregnant 

expression for, until l determined; I will perceive , etc. (but in Prov. 
7, 7 nP3K is still governed by the preceding }■; the same explanation is 
employed for np\nR“Tj? Prov. 12, 19 (for which Jer. 49, 19; 50, 44 has 
'K “ *3 in same sense); as long as I purposely wink . But in Ex. 32,30 for 
rnapx after "Sw we should with the Samaritan read 133N. 


§ 109 . 

THE JUSSIVE. 

Like the Cohortative in the 1st pers., the Jussive (cf. on 
its form and its frequent identity with the ordinary Imper- 

1 Analogous to this Cohortative. (as equivalent of the Imperfect) is the use 
of the historical Imperfect after TK § 107, 1 a, Rem. 1. 
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'i 

4 ' § 109. THE JUSSIVE. 

feet, 1 § 48, 4) in the 2d and 3d pers. sing, and pi., expresses 
a more or less definite desire that may or may not be realized. 
It is distinguished as: 

1. The Jussive standing alone or coordinated with an¬ 
other Jussive : 

a) in affirmative sentences to express commands, wishes (or 
benedictions), advice or entreaties ; in the latter case (as 
optative or precative) often strengthened by E. g. 
Gen. 1, 3 TIN VP let there be light; 1, 6, 9, 11, etc. (the 
so-called creative fiats); Num. 6, 26 may Jehovah lift 
up his countenance upon thee , and give thee peace! cf. v . 
25; after particles of wishing Gen. 30, 34 'jr ^ may it 
happen! Ps. 81, 9 if thou wilt hearken unto me; 

as a humble request Gen. 44, 33 ... 
let thy servant abide , etc., and let the lad go up, etc., 47, 4. 

b') in negative sentences to express prohibitions or dissua¬ 
sions, warnings, negative wishes (also maledictions) and 
entreaties. According to § 107, 4, a, 2), serves 
almost exclusively before the Jussive as a prohibitory 
particle (in negative wishes and entreaties frequently 
e. g. Ex. 34, 3 ETN let no one allow himself 

to be seen; Prov. 3, 7 be not (Vin"^K) wise in thine own 
eyes ; Job 15, 31 ne confidat; in tone of entreaty 

(or prayer) Deut. 9, 26 nnwrr^N destroy not; 1 K. 2, 20; 
Ps. 27, 9 ; 69, 18. 

Rem. 1. The lack of examples of kb with the Jussive is probably 
due to the attempt to soften, by means of the Jussive (voluntative) 
form, the originally intended command (Kb with the Indie. Imperfect). 
This we find in Gen. 24, 8; 1 K. 2, 0; Ezek. 48, 14; furthermore in 
Kb Joel 2, 2, and in the same verb Gen. 4, 12 (unless this case is to 

i Regarding verbs Jrb it may be stated that the Jussive (like the Cohorta- 
tive § 108, Note 1) is often the full Imperfect form, e. g. nK*V”bK Job 3, 9 (but 
before liT may he tarry / ); this is especially true in (Neh. 2, 3) and immediately 
before stronger pauses; Gen. 1, 9 (HIO'); Judg. 6, 39 («TtT,but before KJ^iT); 
1 K. 6, 19; Isa. 47, 3 (HK?J^ before bTril ; Ps. 109, 7. On the attempt’to dis¬ 
tinguish from the Imperf. such a Jussive by the ending M—, vid. §75, Rem. 17. 
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be noted under No. 2, b) and Deut. 13, 1. Since the same form jeems 
to stand three times for the Cohortative (vid. below) and in Num. 22 , 10 
for the ordinary Imperfect (but vid. No. 2, 6, Rem.), the question arises 
whether or not the Massora does not really consider it a like form with 
the ordinary Imperfect, and hence expressed by etc. The Jussive 
after vh instead of the Cohortative is used in 1 Sam. 14, 36 ~ kSl 

coordinated with two Cohortatives); cf. Isa. 41, 23 K'th. (tojl, i. e. *031 
after another Cohortative); furthermore ^Dk k*7 Deut 18, 16; Hos. 9, 15, 
and even without vh Ezek. 5, 16. 

2. Sometimes with the Jussive (or Imperfect, cf. §107, 4, a, 
2, Rem.), expresses the conviction that something cannot or may not 
take place; cf. Isa. 2, 9 DnS Kfrfl “ Ski and thou canst not possibly forgive 
them; Ps. 34, 6; 41, 3 ; 50 , 3; 121, 3 fin^k); Prov. 3, 3, 25; Job 5 , 
22 (K-J'D “ Sn thou needst not be afraid) ; 20 , 17; 40 , 32. 

2. The Jussive dependent on other moods and in condi¬ 
tional clauses: 

a) depending 1 (with W&w) on an Imperative or Cohortative 
to express a purp'ose or an as*Kirance of a possible oc¬ 
currence ; e. g. Gen. 24, 51 take her and go that she .... 
become pnrn lit. and she may become ) ; 30, 3 ; 31, 37; 
38, 24; Ex. 8, 4; 9, 13; 10, 17; 14, 2; Josh. 4,16; 
Judg. 6, 30; 1 Sam. 7, 3; 1 K. 21, 10; Ps. 144, 5; 
Prov. 20, 22 ; so also after questions that contain a re¬ 
quest, Esth. 7, 2 (speak) what is thy petition .... toyni 
and it shall (== so that it) be granted; 1 K. 22, 20; Isa. 
19, 12; Job 38, 34 sq. Dependent on a Cohortative in 
Gen. 19, 20 nrattf Nl let me I pray thee escape thi¬ 

ther .... v iPE3 'nrtt that I (my soul) may live ; even after 
a pure Imperfect (cf. end of Rem.) 1 K. 13, 33 of whomso¬ 
ever he would , he filled the hand, [i. e. consecrated him], 
... \"P1 that he should become a high priest (]il3). 

Rem. In 2 Chr. 35, 21 a negative final clause with "Sw is de¬ 
pendent on an Imperative ( forbear thee from meddling with God .... that 
he destroy thee not!). Regularly, however, negative final clauses are joined 
to the governed clause with and a following Imperfect; this is true 
after an Imperative 1 K. 18, 44; after the Jussive Ex. 30, 20; Neh. 6, 9; 
after the Perfect consecutive Ex. 28, 35 , 43 ; after kb with an Imperfect 

1 Examples where the Jussive is not logically dependent on a preceding 
Imperative, hut purely coordinated, as in Gen. 20, 7; Ps. 27, 14, etc., are not 
considered here. 
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Deut. 17,17 he shall not take many wives fa? 1 ? 3)0^ that his heart turn 
not away; 2 Sam. 21, 17; Jer. 11, 21; after "Stt with the Jussive Lev. 

10, 9; Jer. 25, 6; 37, 20; 38, 24 sq.; even after a pare Imperfect Jer. 10,4 
they fasten (it) with nails , p'2' kSi that it move not 

b) often in conditional clauses (as generally in Arabic) in 
both antecedent and consequent, cf. Ps. 45, 12 (1X1T he 
entreats, so ... .); 104, 20 (\"T!.... Pirn when thou makest 
darkness then it is night ); so in the antecedent Lev. 
16, 24; Isa. 41, 28; Ezek. 14, 7 (tyn), Job 34, 29; in 
the consequent Ex. 7, 9 then will it (not: shall it) become 
a serpent; Job 10, 16; 13, 5; 22, 28. In a negative con¬ 
sequent Gen. 4, 12 (F)drr*6); in 2 K. 0, 27 
may here be mentioned as a negative antecedent (if thou , 
Jehovah, do not help, etc.). 

Rem. This use of the Jussive form (in conditional clauses) without 
doubt has its basis in the original voluntative sense: if such and such be 
the case, such and such is the result. Certain examples found elsewhere 
seem to indicate that the voluntative in such cases has become weakened 
almost to a potential, and that the Jussive expresses such events as can 
eventually take place or be undertaken, e. g. Num. 22 , 19 ( C )Q* “ HD, but 
cf. No. 1, Rem. 1); Job 9, 33 neither is there any daysman betwixt us, that 
might lay (DIP', clearly subj. = qui ponat; also in Num. 23 , 19, 30') that 
he should lie is no doubt meant to be Jussive) ; Eccl. 5 , 14; likewise after 
questions, Jer. 9 , 11 who is so wise , qui intelligat hoe f Here belong 
also not a few cases where the Jussive form without its like signification 
stands in place of the usual Imperfect, forms not due to mere mistakes in 
the defective manner of writing (Deut. 28 , 21, 36; 32 , 8; 1 K. 8 , 1; Isa. 
12 , 1 ; Mic. 3 , 4; Ps. 11 , 6; 18 , 12; 25 , 9; 47 , 4; 72 , 13; 90 , 3; 91 , 4; 
107 , 29; Prov. 15 , 25; Job 13 , 27; 15 , 33; 18 , 9; 20 , 23*; 27 , 22; 33 , 

11, 27; 36, 14; 38, 24; Eccl. 12, 0; in v. 7 3tf', immediately afterwards 

Dan. 8,12), also shortened forms as '*T Gen. 49, 17; Deut. 28, 
8; Hos. 6, 1; Zech. 9, 5; Ps. 72, 16; 104, 31; Hos. 11, 4; Zeph. 2, 13; 
Job 18,12; 20, 23, 26, 28 ; 27, 8; 33, 21; 34, 37. This use can hardly be 
due to a poetic (literary) license, but rather for the sake of the rhythm. 
All the foregoing examples represent the Jussive at the beginning of sen¬ 
tences (hence farthest from the principal tone); others are immediately 
before the strong pause (Is. 42, 6; Ps. 58, 5; 68, 15; Prov. 23, 25; Job 
24, 14; 29, 3; 40, 19), or even in pause (Deut. 32, 18; Job 23, 9, 11; 
Lam. 3, 60) as a purely rhythmical shortening in consequence of the 
close connection of the tone. Moreover, since the Jussive form in 
numerous cases does not differ from that of the Imperfect (§ 48, 4), it is 
very doubtful which of the two the writer had in mind. This is true also 
of the cases where a Subj. is expressed by one or another form (cf. on 
this point § 107, 3 ft , 4). 
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§ no. 

THE IMPERATIVE. 

1. The Imperative , l according to § 46, limited to the 2d 
pers. sing, and pi. and to positive commands, etc., stands 
alone or is coordinated (1 K. 18, 44; Isa. 66, 1; 66, 18) with 
other Imperatives: 

а) to express strict commands, e. g. Gen. 12, 1 get thee out 
of thy country; but (like the Jussive) used also of 
mere exhortations (Hos. 10, 12) and entreaties (2 K. 6, 
22; Isa. 6, 3 ; for the addition of to vid. Rem.). Fur¬ 
thermore it is used in the sense of an ironical (and often 
threatening) demand, 1 K. 2, 22 ask for him the kingdom 
also ; 22, 15; Judg. 10, 14; Isa. 47, 12 (with Kj); Jer. 7, 
21; Ezek. 20, 39; Amos 4, 4 ; Job 38, 3 sq.; 40, 10 sq.; 

. Lam. 4, 21. It is concessive in Nah. 3, 15 mayest thou 
also be so numerous, etc., as well as in the cases men¬ 
tioned under 2, a, as Isa. 8, 9 sq.; 29, 9. 

б) to express a permission, e. g. 2 Sam. 18, 23 after a dis¬ 
suasion, run! Isa. 21, 12; ^5, 11. 

c) to express positive assurances (analogous to our thou shalt 
have ity or promises^ e. g. Isa. 66, 19 but be ye glad and 
rejoice (i. e. you will have constant cause for joy); 37, 30. 
So also in commands whose fulfillment does not lie in the 
power of the one addressed, as Isa. 64, 14 be far from 
fear (as if: thou needst no longer fear); Gen. 1, 28 et al. 
(other instances are 1 K. 22, 12; 2 K. 6, 13, vid. 2 a), 
most clearly with the Imperative of Niphal with passive 
sense; e. g. Gen. 42, 16 CfiXl ye, however, must re¬ 

main captives ; Deut. 32, 50; Isa. 49, 9 (46, 22, vid. 2 a). 


1 For the close relationship of the Imperative with the Jussive (both in 
form and meaning), cf. } 46 and 48, 5. 

* Analogies to such assertions in form of an Imperative are found in the 
threats of the Latin comic poets, as vapula Ter. Fhormio V. 6, 10 j vapulare t* 
jubeo Plant. Cure. VI. 4, 12. 
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Rem. 1. As to the Jussive, so to the Imperative the particle KJ age I 
(§ 106) is frequently added, partly to soften a command or put an en- / 
treaty more courteously (vid. No. 1), Gen. 23, 13; 24, 2; partly to 
strengthen an abusive and threatening (Num. 16,20; 20,10) or a scornful 
(Isa. 47,12) demand. 

2. The Imperative after the particle of wish Gen. 23, 1 (also 
at the end of vs. 6 and 14 read for fS and join it to the iollowing 
Imperative) is really a case of anacoluthon; here in place of the usual Im¬ 
perfect after the more forcible Imperative is used. 

2. The Imperative logically dependent on a foregoing 
Imperative , Jussive (or Cohortative) or question, expresses a 
positive assurance or promise that an action or state will 
occur as the certain consequence of a preceding action. 
Hence we find: 

a) the Imperative dependent (with W&w copulative) on an¬ 
other Imperative . The former regularly contains a con¬ 
dition, the latter the result of the fulfillment of the 
condition. *The Imperative is here used because this re¬ 
sult also is actually wished or desired by the speaker 
(cf. divide et impera ), e. g. Gen. 42, 18 vrn sittfj;; DNT thisS 
do and live , i. e. so shall ye live; 1 K. 22, 12; 2 K. 6, 
13; Isa. 36, 16; 46, 22 (tyttftni); Jer. 6, 16; Amos 6, 
46; Ps. 37, 27 ; Prov. 3, 3 sq.7 4, 4 ; 7, 2; 13, 20 K*th.; 
Jer. 26, 5; Job 22, 21 has KJ joined to the first Impera - 
tive. Elsewhere the first Imperative contains a scornful 
concession, the second an irrevocable threat, e. g. Isa. 8, 

9 ’irirfl C'Eg rage ye peoples (evermore), ye shall be 
dismayed; cf. v. 9 & ; 29, 9. 

Rem. 1. If the threat or promise dependent on an Imperative is to 
be expressed in the 3d pers., the Jussive is of course used in place of 
the 2d pers. Imperative; Isa. 8 , 10; 55, 2. 

2. In Prov. 20, 13 the second Imperative (of promise) is added 
without a connective. Other cases of two such unconnected Imper¬ 
atives occur where the second would naturally be subordinate to the 
first; e. g. Deut. 2, 24 EH ^nn (where EH is at the same time object of 
'H), begin, take possession (but cf. Judg. 19, 6 ySj KJ be content and 

tarry all night; for such a coordination vid. § 119, 2, a). But Im¬ 
peratives like 7|S O^S), Dip directly before a second Imperative 

should usually have only the force of au interjection (come on! up!). 
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b ) the Imperative dependent (with W&w Copulative) on a 
Jussive (Cohortative) or an interrogative clause, ex¬ 
presses likewise a certain result, not seldom an intended 
result, indeed a purpose ; cf. Gen. 20, 7 may he pray for 
thee nvn then shalt thou live % cf. 2 K. 6, 10 ; Job 11, 6 ; 
Ps. 128, 5 may Jehovah bless thee .. .so that thou shalt see , 
etc.; Ruth 1, 9; 4, 11; after a Cohortative Gen. 12, 2; 
45, 18; Ex. 3, 10 (Njjfrfl that thou mayest bring out); 

1 Sam. 12, 17 ; IK. 1, 12; after an interrogative clause 

2 Sam. 21, 3 wherewith shall I atone that ye may 

bless , etc. 

Rem. In Judg. 4, 20 pbj£, according to Kimchi , Infinitive, in which 
case it should be read the Infinitive absolute *1DJ?) and Mic. 1, 13 the 2d 
sing. masc. is used in addressing a female ; in Isa. 32, 11 the 2d pi. masc. 
Strangely enough, in the latter case, four Imperatives 2d sing. masc. 
lengthened by H— follow; these can be explained only as very sudden 
commands in immediate connection with an Imperative (2d sing, masc.), 
hence take no notice of the gender or number of persons addressed. In 
Nah. 3,15 this change of the masc. and the fern, serves to indicate a 
totality (of the people of all classes). Cf. moreover § 145 for other in¬ 
stances of the supplanting of the feminine form by the corresponding 
masculine. 


§in. 

THE IMPERFECT WITH WAW CONSECUTIVE. 

1. The Imperfect with Waw consecutive (§ 49, 1, 2) is 
used to express actions, states or occurrences considered as the 
temporal or the logical consequence of immediately 1 preced¬ 
ing actions, etc. The Imperfect consec. is thus employed 
usually as an historical tense y corresponding to the Greek 
Aorist or the Latin Perfect liistoricum. Most commonly a 
narrative begins with a Perfect , and then continues in the 
Imperfect with Waw consecutive (cf. on this change of tense 
§ 49,1 and especially § 112, 1); e. g. Gen. 3,1 the serpent was 

1 For an apparent exception (Imperfect conscc. at the beginning of wholo 
books) vid. } 49, 1, Note 2. 
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( n\“») more subtile .... and he said (“iDtCl) unto the woman; 

4, 1; 6, 9 sq.; 10, 9 sq.; 15, 19; 11, 12 sq., 27 sq.; 14, 5 sq.; 
16, 1 sq.; 16, 1 sq.; 21, 1 sq.; 24, 1 sq.: 25, 19 sq.; 36, 2 
sq., 37, 2. 

Hem. 1. To this category belong in part the nnmerous Imperfects 
consec. in specifications of all kinds of time, so far as they include in 
sense a Perfect (sc. rrn it happened) l Isa. 6,1 in the year that king Uzziah 
died I saw (nirw),etc.; Gen. 22, 4; 27, 84; 1 Sam. 4, 20; Hos. 11,1. 
These examples, however, may at times be due to the suppression of a 
loosely connected 'TT1 (vid. No. 2, Rem. 1). 

2. The continuation of a narrative in the Imperfect consec . can 

be carried on to any number of the latter (forty-nine in Gen. 1). As 
soon, however, as the connecting Waw is separated from its Imperfect 
through some insertion, the Perfect is necessarily used in its stead; e. g. 
Gen. 1, 6 and God called (*Hp?D the light day , and the darkness he called 
night (*n jJ ; 10; 2, 20; 11, 3, etc. 

3. The use of two coordinate Imperfects consec. is very fre¬ 
quent, the first being in sense (as an equivalent of a temporal clause) 

subordinate to the second; e. g. Gen. 28, 8 sq. _ifePJJ K*P1 when 

Esau saw that _ then he went , etc.; often also 17DI2P1 etc., Gen. 37, 21 

et al. But a second Imperfect consec. is seldom used in an explicative 
sense; e. g. Ex. 2, 10 pDKfl] while she said) ; cf. 1 Sam. 7, 12. For 
other examples of the Imperfect consec. which represent apparently an 
advance in the narrative, but are in reality only synchronous with, or 
explicative of, preceding events, vid. Gen. 2,25 (vn*l they were t but Josh. 

4, 0; 1 K. 8, 8 they are there); 36, 14 (iSni), 32 (f?D»l). 

4. The Imperfect consec . is sometimes so loosely connected with 
an immediately preceding Perfect, that it really forms an antithesis 
to it; e. g. Gen. 32, 31 (and yet my life is preserved) ; 2 Sam. 3, 8 (and yet . 
denouncest thou); Job 10, 8; similarly when dependent on nominal 
clauses, Prov. 30, 25 sq. 

2. The introduction of a complete narrative or of a new 
section of one by means of the Imperfect consec . establishes 
a connection, however loose, with an earlier event. In such 
a case we fincTa most frequent use of \T] (x«i lyivno) and 
it happened, upon which there follows either an Imperfect / 
consec. (Gen. 4, 3, 8; 8, 6; 11, 2 etc.), or Waw with (and 
separated from) the Perfect (Gen. 7, 10; 22, 11; 27, 30), or 


* Cf. Isa. 45, 4 where the Imperfect consec. stands in connection with an 
abrupt causal clause, and Job 36, 7 in connection with an abrupt local clause. 
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the Perfect without W&w (Gen. 14,1 sq.; 40, 1; 2 K. 8, 21) 
or a nominal clause introduced by Waw, Gen. 41, 1. 

Rein. 1. The loose connection with *m is of direct importance 
when the narrative, or a section of it, begins at some specified time. 
Besides the above-mentioned examples (e. g. Gen. 22, 1 and it came to 
pass after these things that God tempted , etc.), cf. the similar cases Gen. 
19, 34; 21, 22; 1 Sam. 11, 11; Ruth 1, 1. Elsewhere time is indicated 
by 3 or 3 with an Infinitive (Gen. 12, 14 ; 19, 17, 29; 39, 13,15,18 sq.; 
Judg. 16, 25), or by an independent sentence with the Perfect (= Plu¬ 
perfect, cf. § 106, 1, c), e. g. Gen. 24, 15 ; 27, 30, or by a temporal clause 
introduced by as (Gen. 26, 8; 27, 1; Judg. 16, 16), when (Gen. 

12, 11; 20, 13), TKO since (Gen. 39, 6), or finally by a nominal clause 
(cf. § 116), e. g. 2 K. 13, 21 tf'K onajj OH 'IT] and it came to pass as 

they were burying a man that -; Gen. 42, 35; 2 K. 2, 11 (the apodosis 

always introduced by run]). In 2 Sam. 13, 30; 2 K. 19, 37 (= Isa. 37, 
38); 1 Sam. 10, 11; 11, 11; 2 Sam. 2, 23 'JT1 is followed by an in¬ 
dependent noun (equivalent of a complete clause) and the Imperfect con¬ 
secutive. 


2. The cases where the Imperfect consec. even without a fore¬ 
going ’m introduces the apodosis either of (a) whole sentences, or (6) 
equivalents of such, especially in the form of absolute substantives, are 
closely related to the cases mentioned in Rem. 1, cf. for (a) 1 Sam. 15, 
23 because thou hast rejected the word of the Jehovah , I JDKD') he hath also 
rejected thee (cf. Num. 14, 16, Isa. 48, 4, where the causal clause appears 
as an Infinitive with a preposition); Ex. 9, 21; for (b) Gen. 22, 24 
WlS'jM and (as to) his concubine, "lSrn she bare , etc.; Ex. 38, 24; Num. 
14, 36 sq.; 1 Sam. 14, 19 ; 17, 24; 2 Sam. 4, 10 ; 19, 41 K'th.; 21, 16; 1 K. 
9, 20 sq.; 12, 17; 2 K. 25, 22; Jer. 6, ; 28, 8 ; 33,24; 44, 25. 1 In 1 K. 

15, 13; 2 K. 16, 14 the premised noun is considered as the object of the 
following Imperfect consec ., and hence is introduced by 

3. In the cases referred to in 1 and 2, the Imperfect 
consec . is primarily and expressly used to indicate a chain of 
7 chronological actions or events; elsewhere it is used to indi¬ 
cate such actions, etc., as express a logical sequence or a ne¬ 
cessary result of preceding events. Hence we find the Imper¬ 
fect consecutive: 


1 Cf. Moabite Stone, line 5: ( f Omri), the king of Israel, who oppressed UJH 
Moab , etc. — The real Imperfect consec ., Gen. 30, 27 b (in former editions ex¬ 
plained as the equivalent of an object clause) is more probably due to a pregnant 
contraction of the discourse: I have observed and arrived at this conclusion: Je¬ 
hovah blessed me, etc. 
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а) in a final summing up of an account; e. g. Gen. 2, 1; 

23, 20 'f\ rnfrn Cp^l and the field - was made sure unto 

Abraham , etc.; 1 Sam. 17, 50 ; 31, 6. 

б) to express a logical or a natural consequence of what 
immediately precedes; e. g. Job 2, 8 and still he holdeth 
fast his integrity 'ft ^ITpn} so that thou movedst me 
against him (as is now the case) to destroy him without 
cause; Ps. 66, 9 (so that they are afraid . . .); similarly 
even of a conditionally expressed result, Jer. 20, 17 so 
that 'nrn might have become .... Perhaps here belongs 
(if the text is correct) Jer. 38, 9 so that he dies 
(must die). 

Hem. Such consecutive clauses are oftener found after questions; 
e. g. Isa. 51, 12 who art thou (i. e. art thou so insignificant) 'Ky.ni that 
thou shouldest be afraid t Ps. 144, 3 (cf. Ps. 8, 6, where '3 that is found 
in a similar context with the Imperfect); Gen. 12, 19 (HpKi); 31, 26,27 
that I might have sent thee away); Job 11, 3 (Jjnni that thou 
mightest mock). 

4. As to the relation of time we may remark that: 

a) the Imperfect consec. may, like the simple Imperfect, 
represent the various shades of mode and tense that ac¬ 
cording to § 109 may be regarded as uncompleted actions. 

b) the closer specification of the time to which an Imper¬ 
fect consec . belongs, is invariably to be determined from 
the nature of the foregoing tense (or its equivalent), to 
which it stands in more or less close relation as its tem¬ 
poral or logical sequence. 

Hence the Imperfect consec. is used: 

1) to indicate past (or repeated past) actions, events or 
Btates when connected with such tenses or tense equivalents 
as refer to an actual past. 

Cf. in 1 and 2 the examples given of the Imperfect consec. as tempos 
hisioricum. The Imperfect consec. is occasionally used in continuation 
of a Perfect praeteritum in a secondary clause; e. g. Gen. 27,1; Num. 11, 
20; Deut. 4, 37 ; 1 Sam. 8, 8; 1 K. 2, 5 ; 11, 33 ; 18, 13, etc. In Isa. 49, 
7 JpniH continues the Preterite, which naturally appears in pKj K. 
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In Job 31, 26, 34, the Imperfect consec. is connected with a past Im¬ 
perfect in a conditional clause. Dependent upon a Perfect in the sense 
of the Pluperfect (§ 100,1 c), occurs the Imperfect consec. in Gen. 26,18; 

28, 0 sq; 31, 19, 34 (Rachel had taken DDtfra and put them); Num. 14, 

30; 1 Sam. 28, 3; 2 Sam. 2, 23; Isa. 39, 1. Here belong, finally, the 
cases where according to § 114, 3, Rem. 1 and § 116, 5, Rem. 7 a past 
Infinitive or participial construction is continued by the Imperfect 
consec. 

2) to indicate present actions, etc., in connection with 
such tenses or tense equivalents as represent actions or states 
present or as extending (still in force) into the present: 

а ) in connection with the present Perfects described in §106, 

2, a ; e. g. Ps. 16, 9 therefore my heart is glad (npty) 
and my soul rejoiceth (^l); Isa. 3, 16 (parallel with a 
pure Imperfect); cf. Ps. 29,10 sttH (lit. he sits down and 
occupies the throne ) 41, 13. 

§>) in connection with such Perfects as describe positive ex- ^ 
periences (vid. § 106, 2, c); e. g. Job 14, 2 He cometh 
(NKJ) forth like a flower, and is cut down (^p?l); he 
jleeth (rrp'j) also as a shadow TiDJH th) and continueth 
not; 20, 15 ; 24, 2, 11; Isa. 40, 24; Prov. 11, 2. 

y) in connection with Imperfects which, according to one of 
the two methods of § 107, 2 are used in a present sense ; u 
e. g. Job 14, 10 but man dieth (moj) and wasteth away 
(wVi'l), etc.; 4, 5; 6, 21 ; Isa. 2, 9; 44, 12 sq.; 57, 

27 ; Hos. 8, 13; Hab. 1, 9 sq.; Ps. 3, 5 (Unto Jehovah I 
cry .... and he hears me , possibly also Unto Jehovah I 
cried , and he heard me, cf. 55, 18); 90, 3; Job 5, 15 ; 7, 
18; 12, 25; 34, 24; 37, 8 (parallel with a pure Imper¬ 
fect) ; 39, 15; as apodosis to a conditional clause Ps. 59, 
1G; also after interrogative Imperfects, 1 Sam. 2, 29; 
Ps. 42, 6 ( ,, pnni for which see v. 12 and 43, 5 'pnn np ! ) 
why art thou cast doivn ?). 

б) in dependence upon Participles representing events as 
present or being repeated; e. g. 1 Sam. 2, 6; 2 Sam. 19, 

2 behold , the king weepeth ( rD3 ) (tnd mourneth ( ) 
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for Absalom ; Amos 5, 8; 9, 5 sq.; Nah. 1, 4; Ps. 34, 
8; Prov. 20, 26; Job 12, 22 sq. (but cf. Job 12, 4 
Kip w h° calleth upon God ’IHjJP 1 and he answereth 

him). 

t) in dependence upon other equivalents of the present, as 
Isa. 61,12; Ps. 144, 3 (v. 3, b, Rem.); Job 10, 22; thus 
especially as a continuation of an Infinitive governed by a 
preposition (cf. §114, 3) Isa. 30, 12; Jer. 10, 13; Ps. 
92, 8, etc. 

3) To indicate future actions, etc., dependent 
a) upon an Imperfect referring to the future, Ps. 49, 15; 94, 
22 sq. 

P) upon a Perfect consec. or on such Perfects as according 
to § 106, 3 represent the coming events as certain, hence 
as already completed ( Perfect propheticum)*, cf. Isa. 6, 
15 (parallel with a pure Imperfect); 6, 16 (cf. 2, 11, 17 
where the same threat is expressed by the Perfect consec.), 
25; 9, 5, 10 sq., 13, 15, 17 sq.; 22, 7 sq.; Joel 2, 23; Mic. 
2, 13; Ezek. 33, 4, 6; Ps. 7, 13; 22, 30; 64, 8 sq. 
y) upon a Participle futuri, Jer. 4, 16. 1 

Rem. An Imperfect consec. dependent on a Perfect or an Imperfect 
representing an event as conditionally occurring, is used in a hypothetic 
sense; e. g. Job 9, 16 ”ON if I had called and he had an¬ 
swered me, yet _; Ps. 139, 11 *1010 if I should say (preceding hypothetic 

Imperfects, v. 8 sq.).-—In Isa. 48, 18 sq. the Imperfect consec. depends 
upon an optative sentence introduced by >0*7 utinam fiTl and it or so 
that it were = so that it would be) ; cf. herewith the examples of 3, 6 (Jer. 
20, 17), Rem. (Gen. 31, 27) where Imperfects consecutive are used to 
express eventual occurrences. 


1 In Jer. 51, 29 the Imperfects consec. stand in connection with the virtual 
threat contained in the preceding Imperatives, Hos. 8,10 would indeed 

be a strange expression for the future. The text is most certainly corrupt, since 
Cod. Babyl. and Erfurt. 3 try to correct it with 'IT), Ewald with *7lTh In Ezek. 
28,16 (cf. Jer. 15, 6sq.) seems to express an event irrevocably decided 

(hence stated as already completed); cf. the Perfect propheticum v. 17 sq. 
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§ 112 . 

THE PERFECT WITH WAW CONSECUTIVE. 

1. As the Imperfect (§ 111), so the Perfect with Waw 
consec . (cf. § 49, l) 1 is used to describe actions, events or 
states that are represented as standing in a more or less close 
connection with preceding events as their logical or chrono¬ 
logical sequence. As, according to § 111, 1, a discourse be¬ 
gun with a Perfect, or its equivalent, is continued in the 
Imperfect consec.^ so, on the other hand, when begun with an 
Imperfect, or its equivalent, it is regularly continued by the 
Perfect consec. (vid. examples). 

Rem. 1. This exchange of the Perfect with the Imperfect or its 
equivalents, and vice versa , the Imperfect with the Perfect , is a prominent 
peculiarity of the Hebrew consecutio temporum . It not only offers a 
certain compensation for the lack of tenses and moods, but it also yields 
to the Hebrew style the charm of an important articulation, the action 
which is going on (Imperfect) soon coming to a quiet stop in the Perfect, 
and, later, continuing anew and vice versa. » The strict regularity of this 
change, it is true, belongs rather to the higher style, and even there it 
depends more upon the view of the speaker whether he considers an 
action as the logical sequence of the preceding one, or simply as co¬ 
ordinate (and used in the same tense). 

2. Any number of Perfects consec. can be co5rdinated with 
another Perfect consec. (cf. e. g. Ezek. 14, 13; Amos 5, 19; Ruth 3, 3 
each has four, Isa. 8 , 7 has five; Ex. 6, 6 sq. has eight). It is to be 
noticed here (exactly the opposite is true in the Imperfect according to 


* On the formal difference of the Perfect consec. through variable empba- 
sls, vid. $ 49, 3. 

* It is difficult to give a precise explanation of this peculiarity (according to 
$ 49,1, note, found elsewhere only on the Moabile Stone), as soon as one disre¬ 
gards a particular Waw conversivum , — used in the peculiar sense mentioned in 
$ 49,1 Note 2, at the end, — and maintains rather that the Perfect and Imperfect 
consec. according to the main principles of both tenses laid down in §§ 106 and 
107 could not stand in opposition. In other words, one maintains that the Per- 
fect consec. originally represented a completed action, etc., as the Imperfect 
represented only a beginning, a becoming, a still continuing, i. e. incomplete 
action, etc. This may most clearly be explained by the fact that the use of the 
Perfect consec. grow out of cases where it was the end (final result) of an action 
continuing or repeated in the past (vid. examples above). It then came to be 
used in cases where the temporal or logical sequence of an action, still in force, 
was indicated, until finally a regular interchange of the two tenses was brought 
about 
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§ 111, 1, Remark 2) that whenever Waw would be separated from its verb 
by some word, the Imperfect necessarily takes the place of the Perfect r 
e. g. Gen. 12, 12 when the Egyptians see thee , they will say she is 

Ms wife , and they will kill me, Uim but thee will they save alive 
0 *n; ink?). 

2. As the Imperfect consec ., so the Perfect consec., belongs 
within the temporal sphere of the preceding tense or tense- 
equivalent, in connection with which it stands as its temporal 
or logical consequent. More carefully we must distinguish ^ 
between the Perfects consec., a) in immediate dependence on 
the preceding (vid. No. 3); b) in loose connection (vid. 
No. 4), with the preceding; and c) the Perfect consec . at the 
head of the consequents of other sentences or their equi¬ 
valents (vid. No. 5). 

3. In immediate dependence on the foregoing tense or 
tense-equivalent, the Perfect consec . serves: 

a) as tempos frequentativum to describe past or completed ' 
recurring actions, etc., after tenses, or their equivalents, 
which represent actions continued or repeated in the 
past: ^ 

a) after a pure Imperfect, e. g. Gen. 2, 6 a mist used 

to go up from the earth (HJJttf rVI) and watered (i. e. was accus¬ 
tomed to water), etc. This frequentative use of the Per¬ 
fect consec . is just as lucid after frequentative Imperfects; 
Gen. 2, 10 (ITHI and became ever anew; '7T1 would 
mean: and became so, once for all); 29, 2 sq. (four 
Perfects consec. of actions daily repeated); Ex. 33, 7-11 
(nj£ he took at every new station the tabernacle , ntpjl 
and pitched it on each occasion afar off; among the 
numerous frequentative Perfects, notice the Imperfects 
v. 7, 8, 9, 11, always in a frequentative sense); 34, 34 
sq.; Judg. 2,19; 1 Sam. 2, 19 (nitfyp she made him hab¬ 
itually .... nn^ypl and brought yearly); 27, 9 (n^l); 

1 K. 14,28; 2 K. 3,25; 12,15 (y. 16 sq., again Imperfect). 
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So also in dependent clauses, Gen. 6, 4 as a 

continuation of ’UOJ); Job 31, 29. 1 
p) after an Imperfect consec. ; e. g. Ex. 39, 3; 1 Sam. 0, 7 ; 
7, 15; 2 Sam. 16, 13 and threw stones igjn and cast 
dust (at David) continually; 12, 16, 31; 2 K. 6, 10; 12, 
llsq., 15; Jer. 37, 15. 

Rem. Sometimes a frequentative Perfect consec. is connected with 
even such Imperfects consec . as express merely a single deed or event in 
the past; Ex. 18, 26; 40, 31 sq.; 1 Sam. 1, 4 (where the text is dearly 
corrupt); 2 Sam. 15,1 sq.; 1 K. 14, 27 (cf. r. 28); 18, 4; 2 K. 12,10. 
For other examples of a loose connection of a frequentative Perfect consec. 
vid. No. 4 below. 

y) after a Perfect; e. g. Gen. 37, 3 (*b ntpjn sc. whenever 
he needed a new coat)*; Num. 11, 8 ; 1 Sam. 16,14; 2 
K. 3, 4 1 ; in questions 1 Sam. 26, 9 (who has ever , etc.); 
Ps. 80, 13; Job 1,1; Gen. 26, 10 to express that which 
could more possibly have occurred (as one might easily 
.... and thou wouldest then have brought guiltiness upon 
us /). 

d) after an Infinitive; e. g. Amos 1, 11, because he 

did pursue his brother nnttfi and (at every opportunity) 
did cast off all pity (then Imperfect consec.y after an 
Infinitive absol., Josh. 6, 13 ; 2 Sam. 13, 19; Jer. 23,14. 
«) after a Participle ; e. g. Isa. 6, 3 (topi etc., frequentative, 
as continuation of nntjlS( v. 2); 1 Sam. 2, 22; 2 Sam. 17, 
17. 4 

£) after other tense equivalents; e. g. Gen. 47, 22 for the 

1 Also in Ezek. 44,12 (where Stade Zeitschr. Bd.V. p.293 requires and 
Vn*l) the prominent tenses may have been designedly chosen: because they minis¬ 
tered unto them repeatedly and so always became new . 

* Driver rightly refers at this point to 1 Sam. 2,19. 

* Amos 4, 7 could also be inserted here in case 'fnpprn is really meant, 

and the conclusion be past; but could also be Perfect of confident affirm¬ 

ation (§ 106, 3, a), in which case it would belong under c. 

* That naSm etc. are frequentative (a wench went repeatedly and told them , 

etc.) is shown’from oV (necessarily Imperfect being separated from 1 by OH) 
and ; but e. 18 HyS and in single actions. 
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priests had a portion assigned them of Pharaoh*, and 

so they ate (from year to year), etc., 1 K. 4, 7. 

6) to describe present actions, etc., as the temporal or the 

^ logical sequence of actions or events that extend to, or 
are repeated in, the present, especially such as in experi¬ 
ence have always been frequently recurring, and may 
recur at any time : 

a) after a pure Imperfect, e. g. Gen. 2, 24 therefore a man / 
shall leave (iTJP is wont to leave) ... and pgni cleave , etc. 
(here, as elsewhere, with a distinct final accessory sense 
= in order to cleave); Ex. 33, 20; Isa. 5, 11 (if rpni 
be understood as continuation of Cp^"P); 28, 28 ; Jer. 
12, 3 ; Hos. 4, 3 ; 7, 7 ; Mic. 2, 2; Ps. 90, 6 ; Job 14, 9 ; 
likewise in dependent clauses Lev. 20, 18; Isa. 29, 8, 11 
sq.; Amos. 5, 19. 

P) after a Participle used as the equivalent of a sentence 
representing an action, etc., as possible; e. g. Ex. 21, 12 
npj tf'K nsp (for H3p v. 20 al. Uf'vTrQl '?!) if one smiteth a 
man, so that he die , etc.; 21, 16; Isa. 29, 15; Amos 8, 

1; Hab. 2, 12. 

y) after an Infinitive absolute Jer. 7, 9 sq., what! steal , 
murder , etc. (emphatic Infinitives abs.; cf. § 113, 4, b. 

8) CHNyt and then come and stand before me ... and say , 
etc., cf. below c, *. 

c) to express future actions, etc., as the temporal or logical 
sequence of tenses or their equivalents that indicate or 
require future actions or events; hence it is used: 

a) after Imperfects in a purely future sense; e. g. Amos 9, 

3 sq. C'nnp^ ttf0riK C$p I will search and take them out 
thence , etc.; Gen. 4, 14; 40, 13; 1 Sam. 17, 32 ; 2 K. 5, 

11; Job$ 6 sq. (also with variable subject, Gen. 27,12; 
Judg. 8, 16 et al.); also in questions (Gen. 39, 9 ; Ex. 

2, 7; 2 K. 14, 10; Amos 8 , 8; Ps. 41, 6; cf. also Ruth 
1, 11); in optatives (2 Sam. 15, 4) as well as in almost 
all dependent clauses. Moreover, it is used in conditional 
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clauses after "CK (Gen. 92, 9), 'J (Gen. 37, 26) or ]n 
(Jer. 3, 1); in final clauses after (Gen. 12, 13; 
Num. 15, 40; Isa. 28, 13); ittfx (Deut. 2, 25) or -]0 
(Gen. 3, 22; 19, 19 ; 32, 12; Isa. 6, 10; Amos 5, 6) ; in 
temporal clauses (Isa. 32, 15; Jer. 13, 16); and in rela¬ 
tive clauses (Gen. 24, 14; Judg. 1, 12; 1 Sam. 17, 26). 
ft) after a Jussive (or Imperfect in Jussive or optative sense) 
or a Coliortative with the same or a different subject, e. 
g. Gen. 1, 14 sq.: VH1 • • • rhko '»T let there be luminaries 
and let them be for, etc.; 12, 3; 24, 4; 28, 3; 31, 44; 1 K. 1, 
2; 22, 13; Ruth 2, 7 ; 1 Chr. 22, 11; after a Jussive in 
an imprecatory sense Ps. 109, 10. 
y) after an Imperative with the same or a different subject; 
e. g. 2 Sam. 7, 5 rnpw Tj*? go and tell (that thou mayest 
tell), etc.; Gen. 8, i4 ; 8, 17 ; 27, 43 sq.; 1 Sam. 15, 3, 
18 ; 1 K. 2, 36 ; Jer. 48, 26. 

5) after Perfects that express a definite expectation or assur¬ 
ance (cf. § 106, 3, a, b); e. g. Gen. 17, 20 ink TP13 H3H 
ink THIpni Behold I will bless him, and will make him 
fruitful, etc.; Isa. 2, 11; 5, 14; on Amos 4, 7, vid. Note 
to 3, a, y; in a question, Judg. 9, 9; 11, 13. 

«) after a Participle, e. g. Gen. 7, 4 in seven days 'lit* 

I will cause it to rain .... 'IVnDi and I will destroy, etc.; 
likewise with different subjects, Gen. 24, 43 sq., the vir¬ 
gin who cometh forth (nKlfVJ) • • ♦ '•PHOKl and to 

whom I shall say • • ♦ rnpjtfl and icho then shall say , 
etc. Especially frequent is the Perfect consec. after 
J a Participle introduced by n3H, e. g. Gen. 8, 17 sq.; 
with changeable subject 1 K. 20, 36; Amos 8, 14; 
after a complete nominal clause introduced by H3n 
(cf. § 140) Ex. 3, 13 behold, I coming == when I come 
... Ci$ and shall say to them .... nptjl and they 

shall then say , etc .; 1 Sam. 14, 8 sq.; Isa. 7, 14 ; 8, 7 sq. 
£) after an Infinitive absolute even when used to make 
emphatic a finite verb, (v. § 113, 3, 6, Rem. 1), e. g. Isa 
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31, 5; after an Infinitive absolute an emphatic substitute 
for a Cohortative or Imperfect (§ 113, 4, b, y, and d), e. 
g. Lev. 2, 6; Deut. 1, 16 ; Isa. 5, 5 ; Ezek. 23, 46 sq. 
y) after an Infinitive constr . governed by a preposition (for 
this transition of the Infinitive construction into a finite 
verb, cf. § 114, 3, Rem, 1), e. g. 1 Sam. 10, 8 
tj^> 'pjnlrO till I come to thee (lit. till my coming) and shew 
tiiee , etc., Gen. 18, 25; 27, 45; Ezek. 39, 27 ; cf. 1 K. 2, 
37, 42. 

Rem. To the same category belong 1 Sam. 14,24, where a temporal 
limit is indicated (until evening and until I be avenged , etc.), and Isa. 5 , 
8 where a local limit is indicated, governed by 

4. The very frequent use of a Perfect consec. in direct 
dependence on other tenses (vid. Nos. 2 and 3) explains the 
fact that it has acquired a kind of individ ual force —- for 
instance, to make known future events — and could, moreover, 
be loosely connected in clauses in which in a broad sense it 
stood as the temporal or the logical sequence. Hence it is 
used 

a) to announce future events, etc., in loose connection with 
another announcement, e. g. Gen. 41, 30 and two 
coordinated Perfects consec . = then shall arise , etc.; often 
thus after nin with a following substantive (1 Sam. 9, 
8) or a participial clause (cf. the analogous examples 
above under 3, c, «); e. g. 1 Sam. 2, 31 behold, the 
days come , jW that I will cut off, etc.; Isa. 39, 6 ; 
Amos 4, 2; 8, 11; 9, 13, and often in Jeremiah. Fur¬ 
thermore, it is used in connection with a narrative of 
present or past events, especially when they contain the 
cause, or reason, of the action represented by the Perfect 
consec . ; cf. Isa. 8, 7 this hath touched thy lips, 1D1 and is 
taken away, etc.; Gen. 20, 11; 26, 22; Judg. 13, 3 (here 
in an adversative sense); Hos. 8, 14. In Ex. 6, 6 sq., sev¬ 
eral Perfects are found in loose connection with a nominal 
clause. In Amos 5, 26 cnNitfj 5 ) mav be an announcement 

t : *- 

(so shall ye then bear ); but cf. No. 6, b, a . 
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Rem. 1. The announcement of a future action is very frequently 
made by rrrn and it shall come to pass (cf. the analogous chain of past 
events indicated by '1T1, 5 111, 2), upon which the announced event 
(sometimes after an insertion) follows in one or more (coordinated) Per¬ 
fects consec. (Gen. 9,14 ; 12,12; Ex. 1, 10; 1 K. 18, 11; Isa. 14, 8 sq.; 
Amos 8, 9 ) or in Imperfect (Gen. 4, 14; Isa. 2, 2; 3, 24; 4, 8; 7,18, 21 
sq.; cf. 29, 8). Such a loose connection very seldom agrees with its fol¬ 
lowing subject in gender and number; Num. 5, 27; Jer. 42, 10 njTHI 
(incorrectly written for »rni); in Jer. 42,17 strangely enough we find 
rrn for rrrn. 

2 . In 1 Sam. 10, 5; 2 Sam. 5, 24 (1 Chr. 14, 15); IK. 14, 5; 
Ruth 3, 4 , in place of 7VH) (as explained in Rem. 1) the Jussive form 'JV1 
is used, although in the first three instances a Jussive is in a sense im- 
* possible; in Ruth 3 (followed by a reminder) rrni would be expected 
(vid. 6, Rem.). A textual error occurs in 1 K. 14, 6, where we should 
read merely TH. In the other places is found at the beginning of the 

sentence (indeed everywhere before an Infinitive with a preposition) 
unusually far from the principal tone; hence according to $ 109,2, b r 
Rem., it is evident that in 1 Sam. 10, 5, etc., the purely rhythmical 
Jussive form does not take the place of the full form of the Imperfect, 
but by exception supplants also the Perfect consecutive. 

6) to express a command or an entreaty; e. g. Deut. 10, 19 
love ye the stranger ! 1 Sam. 6, 5 ; 1 K. 2, 6 (in Gen. 
40 , 14 the precative Perfect consec ., as elsewhere the 
Cohortative, Jussive, and Imperative, is strengthened by 
NJ). Furthermore, it is used in loose connection with 
Participial and other nominal clauses (vid. a ) Gen. 45,12 
sq.; 1 K. 2, 2 sq.; Ruth. 2, 3 sq.; 3, 9. In Gen. 17,10 
the Perfect consec . (CP^DJ’I and ye shall be circumcised t 
etc.) is used as explicative of a preceding command. 

Rem. Here also, as in the cases mentioned under a, Rem., a con¬ 
nection can be made by means of TVni; likewise with a following Per¬ 
fect consec. e. g. Gen. 46, 33; 47, 24; Judg. 4, 20; cf. also Gen. 24, 
14 , where the actual wish is contained, in sense at least, in the added 
clause. 

c) to express a question when loosely connected with an¬ 
other question (v. 2, c, a), e. g. Gen. 29, 15 art thou my 
relative (= because thou art my relative) ^0135.1 
shouldest thou therefore serve me for nought f or with a 
positive assertion, e. g. Ex. 5, 5 ; (CPDtpni ye wish them 
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to rest from their labors f); 1 Sam. 25, 11, perhaps also 
Ps. 50, 21 optfinni). 

d) to express an oft-repeated action (analogous to the 
numerous examples of a frequentative Perfect consec. 
(No. 3, a), e. g. 1 Sam. 1 , 3 (n^JJl from year to year); 
13 , 21 (but the text here seems to be very corrupt); 27,9 
(i"Gni sc. each time, continued with JT1T N*q); 1 K. 5, 
7 parallel with a pure Imperfect); 9 , 25; Jer. 25, 4; 

Dan. 8,4. — In Job 1, 4 sq., a chain of frequentative Per¬ 
fects consec. is broken by an Imperfect consec. ; a pure Im¬ 
perfect (as modus rei repetitae) forms the close. In Jer. 
8, 17 such a Perfect, through the accentuation of the 
ultima (§ 49, 3), is really made equivalent to the actual 
Perfect consec. 

Rem. Even here (cf. Rems, under a and 6) the loose connection of 
frequentative tenses is often indicated by rrm; also with a following 
Perfect consec. , Gen. 30,41 sq. (t>. 42 a, however, where the verb is sepa¬ 
rated from 1 by an intervening word: O'fer kS he did not usually put them 
in, $ 107, 1 b); 38, 4; Ex. 17, 11; 33, 7 sq. (vid. No. 3, a) ; Num. 21, 9; 
Judg. 6,3; 19, 30; 1 Sam. 16,23 (followed by five Perfects consec.); with 
a following Imperfect (as modus rei repetitae) Judg. 2, 19; 2 Sam. 14, 26; 
in Judg. 12, 5, contrary to expectation rrm is continued in the Imper¬ 
fect consec., in 1 Sam. 13, 22 with kSl and the Perfect (for the Im¬ 
perfect). 

5. The Perfect consec. is frequently used with a certain 
emphasis for the introduction of the consequent after 
clauses or their equivalents containing a condition, cause 
or time relation. Furthermore, such a consequent, as in 
the cases already mentioned, may express future events as J 
well as commands or entreaties or even oft-repeated past 
events. 

a) as a consequent to a conditional clause 1 : 
a) after CK with the Imperfect, e. g. 2 K. 7,4 b fcnpj s on'p?"CK 
if they kill us (very well), we shall but die ; the Perfect 
consec. is here clearly very emphatic, being immediately 


1 In a number of examples belonging here the protasis is loosely con¬ 
nected through rrm ; they have been partly noticed in the Remarks to 4, a, b , d. 
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before the Imperfect (TTH}), Gen. 18, 26; 24 , 8, 41; 
32 , 9; Num. 30 , 15; Judg. 4 , 20; 1 K. 3 , 14; Nah. 3 , 
12 ; Eccl. 4 , 11. 

0) after CN with the Perfect (in sense of futurum exactum ), 
Num. 5 , 27 ; 2 K. 5 , 20; 7 , 4 b ; Isa. 4 , 4 sq.; as precative 
consequent after NJ"CN with a Perfect praeteritum Gen. 
33 , 10; as a Perfect consec. frequentativum to represent past 
events in the consequent of ON with the Perfect; Num. 
21 , 9; Judg. 6, 3; of ON with an Imperfect Gen. 31 , 8. 

y) after '3 (in case that) with the Imperfect, Gen. 12, 12; 
Ex. 18 , 16; Judg. 13 , 17; Isa. 58 , 7; Ezek. 14 , l'S 1 ; 
frequentative in reference to the past after '3 with fre¬ 
quentative Perfect, Judg. 2, 18. 

S) after IW'N with the Imperf., Gen. 44 , 9 npj • • • 1HN NSB' ItfN 
the one with whom it shall be found , ... let him die ! Ex. 
21 , 13 (and in case a man hath not lain in wait , etc.); 
Judg. 1, 12 with the Perfect. 

e) frequently after one (or more) Perfects consec. contain¬ 
ing a condition, Gen. 44 , 29 CEfHfni • • • nrntTCi QFWIj&l 
and if ye take (or have takeii) this one also ... ye shall 
bring , etc.; cf. 33 , 13 ; 42 , 38; 44 , 4, 22; 47 , 30; Num. 
30 , 12; Ruth 2 , 9 and also Ezek. 39 , 28. Moreover, 
in reference to past events, e. g. 1 Sam. 17 , 34 sq. 
'nN!P! • ♦ • nwn N^ and there came a lion (as sometimes 
happened) . . . and I went , etc.; Ex. 33 , 10; Num. 10 , 17 
sq.; Jer. 2 , 9 (the Perfect consec. in the consequent re¬ 
gularly continued by means of N^l with the Imperfect). 2 

Rem. The Perfect consec consequently, can be used to express the 
condition in the protasis when its use in the apodosis has been rendered 


1 In 1 Sam. 80, 24 a question (if he And his enemy .... will he let him go t) 
seems to be expressed by means of the Perfect consec but as Klostermann holds, 
Vp* should here be read for 

* In all these examples (and indeed not in the frequentative Perfect 
consec . only) the original idea of the Perfect becomes especially prominent, as it 
underlies the Perfect consec. In Gen. 44, 29 (vid. above) from the point of view 
of the speaker, the sense is: if it lias come so far that you have taken him, then 
have you thereby brought me to Sheol. 
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impossible by the insertion of an emphatic word (Ezek. 14, 14 by nsn; 

33, 4 by 10^). — I n 1 Sam. 14, 62, contrary to expectation, we find the 
Imperfect consec. in the apodosis (whenever Saul saw any valiant man, he 
took him unto himself; in infipK?] this one event rather than its repetition 
is thought of), and vice versa in 1 Sam. 2,16; 17, 35 b, we find it in the 
protasis. 

£) after all sorts of clause equivalents that contain a 
condition; also after an independent substantive or 
Participle (the so-called casus pendens) Gen. 17, 14 
'Ti an uncircumcised man ... (if 

such be found) . . . shall be cut off, etc.; cf. Ex. 12, 15; 

2 Sam. 14, 10; Isa. 6, 13 and (after an Infinitive with 
a preposition) 2 Sam. 7, 14; in a broader sense also 
Ex. 4, 21; 0, 19; 12, 44; Isa. 9, 4. 

5) Perfect consec. is used as apodosis to causal clauses (for 
example after '3 jjp with Perfect, Isa. 3, 16 sq.; after 
with Perfect, 1 K. 20, 28; after spy with Perfect, 
Num. 14, 24) as well as after equivalents of causal claus¬ 
es, as in Ps. 25, 11 (Fin^D) ♦ • • 129^ f or tty name's 

sake, pardon, etc.); Isa. 37, 29 (after ]jp with Infinitive). 

o') Perfect consec . is used as apodosis to temporal clauses 
or their equivalents; e. g. 1 Sam. 2, 15 piEj?'. 0")E3 
]7l3n 1!$} • • • S.^nrrriK before they had burnt the fat, the 

priest's servant (was accustomed to) come, etc. (a frequen¬ 
tative Perfect consec . in reference to the past, as also in 
Ex. 1,19); after Participial clauses, e. g. 1 Sam. 2, 13 sq. 
N31 • • • r©T PdT whenever any man offered sacri¬ 

fices, then came, etc. (also Judg. 19, 30; 2, Sam. 20, 12) 
with frequentative Perfect consec . Especially frequent 
is the use of the Perfect consec . to announce future actions, ( 
or events after simple statements of time of every kind; 
Gen. 3, 5; Ex. 32, 34 (after Di'S with Infinitive) ; cf. also 
examples such as Num. 44, 30; Judg. 16, 2; 1 Sam. 16, 23 
(numerous frequentative Perfects . consec . after Infinitive 
with preposition, as 2 Sam. 15, 5); 20, 18; 2 Sam. 14, 26; 
15, 10; Isa. 18, 5; also Ex. 17, 4 ; Isa. 10, 25; 29, 17; 37, 
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26; so also after isolated single words as in Ex. 16, 6 
Cny?,! at even, then ye shall know; cf. v. 7; 1 K. 
13, 31; Prov. 24, 37. 

6. Finally there are a number of passages which cannot 
be included under any of the preceding five heads. This 
is due partly to the influence of Aramaic idioms, partly to 
apparent corruptions in the text; in a few cases the incor¬ 
rectness of expression must be recognized. 

a) The book of Ecclesiastes reveals a connection with an Aramaic 

idiom, in the use of the Perfect with ) as a historical tense in place of 
the Hebrew Imperfect consec. (cf. Kautzsch Gramm, des Bibl.-Aram. 
§ 71, 6). This occurs in the other latest books, 1 perhaps also in some 
passages of the Books of Kings whose origin from late glosses is sus¬ 
picious ; but in 1 K. 12, 32 (TOjjni); 2 K. 11,1 K*th. (nittOl) ; 14, 14 
(TtpSl ; in the parallel passage 2 Chr. 25, 24 this word is wanting); 2 K. 
23, 4RfrJl etc.; t>. 10 RSOI etc.; v. 12 etc.; v. 16 'pfen etc. 1 

b) A corrupt text is without doubt found in Isa. 40, 6 (read in LXX 
and Vulgate "ipfcj); Jer. 38, 28 where the narrative breaks off in the 
middle of the sentence; 40; 3 (TTHi etc. is wanting in the LXX); in Judg. 
7, 13 'RH Sfljl is entirely superfluous; in 1 Sam. 3, 13 read with Klostrr - 
maim for 'mim the 2d sing. masc.; in 1 K. 21, 12 O'tfm is no doiil/. 
incorrectly repeated from verse 9 (where it is Imperative). 

Of the cases found elsewhere : 

a) the following may still be explained as frequentatives: Kx. 36, 29 
sq. (v. 29 parallel with pure Imperfect'y 36, 38; 38, 28; 29, 3; 1 Sam. 5, 
7; 17, 20; 24, 11 (W3K1 at least is then expected); 2 Sam. 19, 18 sq. (the 
ferry, owing to the great number of people, etc. must often pass over and 
back again); Isa. 28, 26 (parallel with Imperfect); Amos 5, 26 (perhaps 
better so shall ye then bear , vid. No. 4, a) ; Ps. 26, 3; Ezra 8, 36. 


1 In the whole book of Ecclesiastes the Imperfect consec. occurs only in 1, 
17; 4,1, 7. Of the Perfects with 1 quite a number (e. g. 1.13; 2, 6, 9,11,13, 16; 
5,18 cf. with 6, 2) can be explained as frequentatives; but not passages like 9, 
14 sq. In Ezra Driver finds only five, in Neh. only six, in Esther six or seven 
examples of historical Perfects with ]. 

* According to Stade Zeitschr. Bd. V. p. 291 sq., where apparently in 2 K. 
12 . 12 a chain of critically suspected Perfects with } is discussed, the whole section 
from RtPll 2 K. 28,4 to verse 16 is to be considered as a gloss, since the continua¬ 
tion of an Imperfect consec. through the Perfect with ) in pre-exilic compositions 
never occurs except as an error in the original text. There is indeed a possibility 
that the frequentative Perfects consec. noted above with numerous examples 
(and also immediately following Imperfect consec. as in 1 Sam. 1, 4) have not 
been taken into account; at any rate, in 2 K. 23, 6 in v. 8 in v. 14 

may be understood as representing repeated actions. 
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p) Perfect with ] might represent a longer or a firmer persistence in* 
the past (another anomaly of the frequentative Perfect with 1); e. g. Gen. 
15, 6; 34, 5; Num. 21, 20* according to Driver also Josh. 15, 3-11; 16, 
2-8 (finally parallel with Imperfect as in 17, 9; 18, 20); 18, 12-21; 19. 
11-14; 22, 26-29,34; further 1 Sam. 1, 12; 25, 20 (in both places rrrn); 
Isa. 22, 14; Jer. 3^9. 

y) due to errors in the text or incorrect expressions are: Gen. 21, 
26; Judg. 3, 23 1 ; 16, 18; 1 Sam. 17, 38; 1 K. 3, 11 (where n^KBn might 
intentionally be conformed to the four similar Perfects): 13, 3 ; 20, 21; 
2 K. 14, 7 (where with Stade we should read MJA pSDn-ntO); 14, 14; 
18, 4 (where still not m31 etc., could be considered frequenta¬ 
tive) ; Jer. 37, 16 (where Oni f but not UJ1J) could be frequentative ); 
Amos 7, 4 (nSl)Kl after Imperfect consec .); Job 16, 12. 

Finally in 1 Sam. 10, 9; 17,48; 2 Sam. 6,16; 2 K. 3,15; Jer. 37,11; 
Amos 7, 2 'iTi should be read for rrrn; but in Gen. 38,6 the LXX haa 

urn 


B. The Infinitive and Participle . 

§ H3. 

THE INFINITIVE ABSOLUTE. 

1. The Infinitive absolute, according to § 45, serves to 
emphasize the verbal idea in abstracto, i. e. it names an action 
(or state) regardless of its origin or the temporal and modal 
conditions under which it takes place. As the name 
of an action, the Infinitive absolute, like other nouns, can 
of course assume certain offices (as subject, predicate or 
object, or even genitive ); still such a use of the In¬ 
finitive absolute (instead of Infinitive construct with or 
without a preposition) is on the whole rare, and many of the 
supposable cases are found in texts critically doubtful. But 
the Infinitive absolute frequently reveals its true character, as 

1 Or does Spll as frequentative refer to the locking up with several bars ? In 
any case, it is to be noticed that also in 2 Sam. 13, 18 7pJ1 follows an Imperfect 
consec. 

* The union of an Infinitive absolute with a genitive or a pronominal suffix 
is not to be considered. 
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naming a verbal idea, in its taking an object (in the accusa¬ 
tive and even by means of a preposition). 

Examples of its use: 

а) m subject, Prov. 29, 27 310 K*7 nti^n Bfrj VlW it is not good to 
eat much honey; Jer. 10, 6; Job 6 , 25; EccL 4, 17; epexegetical to a 
demonstrative pronoun, Isa. 58, 5 sq.; Zech. 14, 12. 

б) as predicate , Isa. 32,17 and the tJTed of righteousness is nt?2J DjnTTI 
quietness (lit to keep quiet[ness]) and assurance. 

c) as object , Isa. 1, 17 3CDT* II? 1 ? learn to do right! 7, 15; Prov. 15, 
12; in sense also Jer. 9, 2.3; 23, 14 as well as Isa. 5, 5 ppn and 
virtually dependent upon the optative idea in rrt£p); 22, 13 where 
several Infindives absolute are governed by H3H, and 59, 13 (six In¬ 
finitives governed by DUJfT ». 12); peculiarly also Deut. 28, 66 
emphasizes the object* dependent on an Infinitive absolute , and Isa. 42,24 
where the related local limits appear before the Infinitive absolute. In 
Jer. 9, 4, Job 13, 3 the Infinitive absolute is emphatically represented as 
the object of the verb (negatived by vh, Isa. 57, 20; Jer. 49, 23), also as 
a separate object and coordinated with a substantive, Lam. 3, 45. 

d) as genitive , Isa. 14, 23 IDttfTl RDRtpp3 with the besom of destruc¬ 
tion; perhaps also 4, 4 ^£3 1103; cf. also Prov. 1, 3; 21, 16. In im¬ 
mediate connection with prepositions (that as original substantives 
govern the genitive), the Infinitive absolute 9 never occurs, but in its 
place the Infinitive construct; if, however, a second Infinitive with } be 
coordinated with such an Infinitive construct , it will appear (being re¬ 
moved from the immediate influence of the preposition) as the Infinitive 
absolute, e. g. 1 Sam. 22, 13 D'riSx? 1*7 ViKETl... .DTIT 1*7 *inr»3 in that 

thou hast given him bread _ and hast besought Ood for him; Ezek. 36, 3 ; 

1 Sam. 25, 20, 33 (after p); after *7 Ex. 32, 6; Jer. 7, 18; *4, 17. 

e) as governing an object-accusative, Isa. 22, 13 Ontfl "7p3 J*iri 
staying (to slay) oxen, and killing (to kill) sheep; cf. from the examples 
under a—d, Deut. 28, 56; Isa. 5, 5; 58, 6 sq.; Prov. 25, 27, etc.; as 
governing a preposition, e. g. Isa. 7, 16 3it93 Tfn3* DlRO to reject 
the evil and choose the good; Prov. 15, 12 (iS HDiri). 

As the Infinitive absolute can never have a suffix (vid. note to No. 1), 
the object whenever found in the form of a personal pron. appears as a 
suffix with the nota accusativi (HR), e. g. Jer. 9, 23 'HR JptT to know 
me; Ezek. 36, 3. 


1 Perhaps according to $ 53,3, Rem. 2 is to be explained as the Infinitive 

construct , or written as JXH. 

1 Tint? ’^HR! 1 Sam. 1, 9 is impossible Hebrew; according to the LXX it 
is a later addition. 
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2. Distinct from the use mentioned in 1, c as object-accus¬ 
ative, is its use as cams adverbialis 1 attached to some form 
of a finite verb, more closely to describe the mode or atten¬ 
dant circumstances (temporal or local) under which an action 
or event has occurred, occurs or will occur; e. g. Jer. 22, 19 
Tie shall be buried like an ass 31 np a dragging and casting 

out , i. e. dragged and cast out, etc.; Gen. 21, 16 (pITin a de¬ 
parting [to depart], i. e. departed; cf. Ex. 33, 7; Josh. 3, 16); 
Gen. 30, 32; Ex. 30, 36; Num. 6, 5, 23; 15, 35 (with a later 
addition of a subj.; vid. No. 4, Rem.); Josh. 3, 17; 1 Sara. 3, 12 
(r&Jl ^nn a beginning and ending i. e. from beginning to 
end); 2 Sam. 8, 2; Isa. 7, 11 (ppyn and n3jn lit. a making 
deep or making high , i. e. make thy requests into the depths 
of the lower world or the heights above); 57, 17 (iPlOn in 
concealment sc. of the face); Jer. 3, 15 (^Diyni nyi with insight 
and wisdom; Hab. 3, 13 (nil}? cf. on the form § 75, Rem. 
10) ; Zech. 7, 3; Ps. 35, 16 (pin as a more definite limita- 
tation of ’lyijjj v. 15) ; Job. 15, 3. 2 

Rein. 1. To such an adverbial Iifinitive absolute moreover, a casus 
adverbialis (accusative of condition) or a so-called adverbial clause may 
stand in close relation as explanatory of the mode of the action; e. g. 
Isa. 20, 2 and he toalked *jrw D11J? ijSn naked and barefoot (in the con¬ 
dition of one stripped, etc.); Isa. 30, 14 a smashing up (according to the 
idiom rnrD; the Massora requires mrO) unsparingly. 

2. Several such Infinitives, which are all in Hiph'il, have through 
frequent use become pure adverbs, as (cf. § 76, Rem. 15) multum 

faciendo , i. e. multum, often greatly strengthened by ifco and used with¬ 
out connection with a finite verb (vid. the Lexicon); furthermore, 
30'n bene faciendo , i. e. bene, especially used at the full, thorough com¬ 
pletion of an action (e. g. Peut. 13, 15) ; in Deut 9, 21 ; 27, 8 brought in 
as explanatory to another adverbial Infinitive absolute and in Jon. 4, 9 
twice expressly indicated; finally D Dp7\ mane faciendo , i. e. early 
morning , primarily early with the co-existing sense of eagerness; in 
1 Sam. 17, 10 in connection with the Infinitive absolute {morning 


1 That this casus adverbialis was originally considered as an accusative is 
evident from the ancient Arabic, where a similar Infinitive clearly has the accus¬ 
ative ending. This use of the Infinitive absolute finds its equivalent in the Latin 
Oerund in -do. 

* In 2 K. 21,13 tor ^grn. npip read with Klostermann Hhp. 
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avid evening , i. e. early and late) governed by evening; otherwise 
(regardless of Prov. 27, 14) always in connection with the Infinitive 
absolute of the principal verb; e. g. Jer. 11, 7 for I protested to your 

fathers _1j?rn D2&n rising early and protesting, i. e. earnestly 

protesting; 25, 3 ; 26, 6 (where ) could be omitted before / H); 29, 19; 
32, 31; 2 Chr. 16, 15. 

3. Usually the Infinitive absolute stands in immediate 
relation with the finite verb of the same stem as a more defi¬ 
nite expression or strengthening of the verbal idea in various 
ways. 1 

These Infinitives absol. in immediate connection with the finite verb 
belong exclusively within the sphere of the so-called schema etymologicum 
mentioned in § 117,2, i. e. they are objects of the said finite verb. The 
only difference is that the Infinitive absolute (as nomen abstractum) 
emphasizes rather the reality or the force of the action, whereas the 
pure noun emphasizes the result of the action; cf. e. g. Ex. 22, 22 
*SK p£?* pi*? ~ DK and he cries aloud to me, with Gen. 27, 34 {he cried 
vjith a great cry). 

We must describe more in detail: 

a) the Infinitive absolute before the verb strengthens its verbal 
idea, either thus emphasizing the certainty (as in threats), 
or the force and fulfillment of an event. Such an Infinitive 
is usually rendered by a corresponding adverb , but some¬ 
times only by the emphasis of the verb, e. g. Gen. 2, 17 
TYlDn nfo thou shalt surely die, cf. 18, 10, 18; 1 Sam. 0, 6 
(cometh surely to pass'); Amos 5, 5; 7, 17 ; Hab. 2, 3 
Zech. 11,17 and with an Infinitive strengthened through 
7JK Gen. 44, 28 (but 27, 30 was yet hardly gone out, etc.); 
Gen. 43, 3 "lyn he expressly protested unto us, 1 
Sam. 20, 6 (he has earnestly asked leave of me); Judg. 1, 
28 Wnin *6 tfnini and did not utterly drive them out ; 
especially instructive is Amos 0, 8 / will destroy it from 
off the face of the earth '11 "PpttfK t<b save that 

I ivill not utterly destroy, etc.; Jer. 30, 11 ( and will not 


» Cf. A. Rieder , die Verbindung des Inf. abs. mit dem Verb. fin. desselben 
S tam mea im Hebr. Lpz., 1872; quae ad syntax in Hebraicam, qua infin. abs. cum 
verbo fin. eiusdem radicis coniungitur, planiorem faciendam ex lingua Graeca 
et Latina afferantur, Gumbinnen (Program der Gymn.), 1884. 
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leave thee altogether unpunished ); cf. also Gen. 20, 18 ; 
Joel, 1, 7 , Job 13, 5. 

The Infinitive absolute is less emphatic in cases like Gen. 
26, 28 WtO we have certainly seen ; 15, 13 ( know of a 
surety ); 28, 22 ( I will surely give the tenth); 1 Sam. 24, 21, 
as well as with such verbs as express a threat, blessing, bene¬ 
fit, etc. (Gen. 3, 16; 22, 17; 32, 13 etc.). 

The Infinitive absolute serves to express an antithesis, 
g. 2 Sam. 24, 24 nay, but I will buy (HjpN fcjj) it of thee 
(not take it as a gift); Judg. 15, 13 (no, but we will bind 
thee fast .. .but will not kill thee); cf. Gen. 31, 30 (though 
thou wouldest be gone, Vulgate: esto) because thou sore 
longedst, etc.; Ps. 118, 13, 18; 126, 6 (the second Infinitive 
absolute, complementary to the first, (vid. b) follows the 
verb). Hence it is also licitative in Gen. 2, 16 sq. (^Ofcfn 
thou mayest always eat, but, etc., v. 16 then antithetic to v. 17). 
It serves, furthermore, to strengthen questions, especially pas¬ 
sionate, unwelcome questions, e. g. Gen. 37, 8 *^>pn 

shalt thou indeed reign over us? 37, 10; 43, 7; Judg. 11, 25; 

1 Sam. 2, 27; Jer. 3, 1; 13, 12; Amos 3, 5; Zech. 7, 5; cf. 
also Gen. 24, 5 (must I then bring back?). 

b) the Infinitive absolute after the verb is used partly (vid. a, 
above) to strengthen 1 the verbal idea (especially after 
Imperatives and Participles, since the Infinitive absolute y 
can never precede them, e. g. Job 13, 17 ; 21, 2; 37, 2 
gtopMpp?/ hear attentively; Jer. 22, 10 ; after Participle 
Isa. 22, 17, also elsewhere Num. 23, 11; 24, 10 (thou 
hast altogether blessed them); Josh. 24, 10; 2 K. 5, 11; 
Dan. 11, 10 and with a strengthening of the Infinitive 
absolute by CJ Gen. 31, 15; 46, 4; Num. 16, 13), and 
partly, but chiefly, to indicate the longer duration of the 
action; thus again after Imperative Isa. 6 , 9 WPW 

1 In Arabic also the strengthening Infinitive regularly follows the verb 
•<but in Syriac it precedes). 
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hear ye indeed evermore; after Perfect Jer. 6, 29; after 
Participles Jer. 23, 17; after Imperfect cornea. Gen. 19, 9 
(he henceforth played the judged Num. 11, 32. Here belong 
especially the cases where one Infinitive absolute is co¬ 
ordinated with another; the second then expresses either 
a concomitant or antithetic action, or the object for whose 
attainment the main action is exerted; e. g. 1 Sam. 
6, 12 tyjfl *sj^n they went a-going and lowing (they 
went continually lowing; also after a Participle Josh. 6, 
13 tyre); Gen. 8, 7 (=it flew to and fro) 1 ; Isa. 19, 22 
smiting and y i. e. but still healing; Joel 2, 26 (vid. Rem. 
under No. 3). 

Rem. 1. In place of a second Itfinitive absolute there is sometimes 
found ($ 112, 4, a , e) a Perfect consee . (Josh. 6, 13, a and 2 Sam. 13, 19, 
each time as Perfect frequentativum; Isa. 31, 5 referring to the future) or 
an Imperfect consec. (2 Sain. 16,13) or a Participle (2 Sam. 16, 5); cf. also 
Rem. 2. 

2. The idea of longer duration is very often expressed by the verb 

to go, with its Infinitive absolute or by the latter alone. This takes 
place not only when the actual sense ( to go, to stride , as in the above- 
mentioned instances Josh. 6, 13; 1 Sam. 6, 12; 2 Sam. 13, 19; cf. also 
Isa. 3, 16 where both Infinitives precede the verb, and Ps. 126, 6 where 
Tfhn precedes) is clear, but also in cases where =|Sri in the sense of con¬ 
tinuing , lasting actually serves as the paraphrase of an adverb. The 
action itself is then included in a second Infinitive absolute, sometimes 
also (Rem. 1) in a Participle or verbal Adjective; e. g. Gen. 8, 3 
.... o;?n OEH and the waters returned continually; 8, 5; 12,9; 
Judg. 14, 9; 2 K. 2, 11; with a following Participle Jer. 41, 6; with a 
following Adjective Gen. 26, 13; Judg. 4, 24; 1 Sam. 14, 19; 2 Sam. 5, 
10 (1 Chr. 11, 9); 2 Sam. 18, 25.* But in 1 Sam. 17, 41 in place of the 
Infinitive absolute we find the Participle Of a different nature are 

the examples where the Participle IjSft together with a coordinated Ad¬ 
jective (1 Sam. 2, 26; 2 Sam. 3, 1; 15, 12; Jon. 1, 11; Esth. 9,4; 2 Chr. 
17, 12) or Participle (Prov. 4, 18) serves as the predicate. 

8. The negative stands regularly between the strengthened Infinitive 
absolute and the finite verb,* e. g. Ex. 5, 23 fiSxn - vh *7¥n thou hast not 


1 In Ezek. 1,14 for the contorted HUH read simply Kir 
* Cf. the French: le mal va toujours croissant, la maladie va toujours en 
augmentant et en empirant, always growing increasingly worse. 

8 Cf. Rieder quo loco ponantur negationes vh et Stt, conjunctio DJ, parti- 
cula 10, cum conjuncta leguntur cum infin., quem absolutum grammatici 
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delivered; Jndg. IS, 13; Jer. 13,12; 30,11; cf. Mic. 1,10 (Sm). Ezcep- 
tions: Gen. 3, 4 (where it relates to the negative in the threat of 2,17); 
Amos 9, 8; Ps. 49, 8. 

4. The derived conjugations employ not only their own Infinitives 
absolute (Gen. 17, 30; Ezek. 14, 3 Niph .; Gen. 40, 15 Pu'al; Hog, 4, 18 
Hiph.; Ezek. 16, 4 Hoph .) but oftener those of the Qal as the nearest and 
most common representative of the verbal idea, Gen. 37, 33 (in Pu'al) ; 
46, 4 (in Hiph. ); Ex. 19, 13; 2 Sam. 23, 7; Jer. 10, 6; Job 6, 2 (in 
Niph.) ; Isa. 24, 19 in Hithpo.; ibidem should certainly be, according 
to the Massora, Infinitive absolute Qal ; vid. $ 67, Kern. 2, and so always 
nDV nfD he shall certainly be killed. Elsewhere the Infinitive absolute of 
a corresponding conjugation (Lev. 19, 20; 2 K. 3, 23 Hdph. for Niph.; 1 
Sam. 2, 16 Ft'el for Hiph.; Ezek. 16, 4 Hdph. for Pudl) or of another 
cognate vocal stem is used (Isa. 28, 28; Jer. 8,13; Zeph. 1, 2). Finally 
the Infinitive absolute can no less be replaced by a substantive from the 
cognate root 1 ; Isa. 35, 2 (nSu~*]K); Jer. 46, 5; Mic. 4, 9 (after the verb); 
Hab. 3, 9; Job 27. 12. In Isa. 29, 14 such a strengthening substantive 
is found together with the Infinitive absolute. 

5. In a few cases the Infinitive construct is used in place of the 
Infinitive absolute to strengthen the verbal idea; Num. 23, 25 (Dp 01; cf. 
Ruth 2,16 Sts' DJ); Jer. 50.34 (3'V 3'1); p TO v. 23,1 (pri V?); Ps. 50, 
21 rr\vn, perhaps out of repugnance to the hiatus 'N iTH); Neh. 1, 7 
(Sbn); everywhere in a rapid flow of speech; after the verb in Josh. 7, 7 
(in case ‘VDjjn is not meant). 

4. Frequently the Infinitive absolute appears as a sub¬ 
stitute for the finite verb, either when the mere mention of the 
verbal idea suffices (vid. a) or when the sudden or otherwise 
excited speech is purposely satisfied therewith in order to 
render the verbal signification much clearer and more ex¬ 
pressive (vid. 6). 

a) It is used in continuing a past finite verb. This is 
frequent in the later writings in several successive acts 
or states where only the first verb is inflected, the others 
being simply put in the Infinitive absolute . Thus after 
several Perfects Dan. 9, 5 (cf. v. 11) we have sinned . . . 
and have rebelled llDl and have departed (lit. a departure 


▼ocant verbo finite ejusdem radicis addito (Ztschr. fur Gymn. -Weaen, 1879, 
p. 395 sq.). 

1 This construction must not be confounded with the so-called schema 
etymologicum as explained under “ The verb.” 
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took place, unless in such a case the Infinitive absolute 
is to be considered as accusative, depending upon the 
active idea in the finite verb); also after the Perfect in 
Isa. 37, 19; Jer. 14, 5; 19, 13; Hag. 1, 6 (four In¬ 
finitives); Zech. 3, 4; 7, 5; Eccl. 8, 9; 9, 11; Esth. 3, 13; 
«, 6; 12, 6 sq.; Neh. 9, 8, 13; 1 Chr. 5, 20; 2 Chr. 28, 19 l ; 
After Perfect consec. Zech. 12 , 10; after a pure Imperfect 
Lev. 25, 14; Num. 30, 3; Jer. 32, 44 (three Infinitives); 
38, 23; 1 Chr. 21, 24; after an Imperfect consec . Gen. 41, 
43 (continuation of D3T]); Ex. 8, 11; Judg. 7, 19; Jer. 
37, 21; Neh. 8, 8; 1 Chr. 18, 36; 2 Chr. 7, 3; with ft* or 
after a Jussive Deut. 14, 21; Esth. 2, 2; 8, 9; after an 
Imperative Isa. 37, 30; Amos 4, 4; after a Participle Hab. 
2, 15 (strengthened by P]K and like the Participle itself 
to be understood as accusativus adverbially, Esth. 8 , 8. 
b) It may stand at the beginning of a discourse, or a new 
division of the same. The Infinitive absolute may take 
the place of any form of the finite verb demanded by the 
connection. Usually the Infinitive absolute is thus used 
(corresponding to the Infinitive as an imperative in Greek 
and German) 2 : 

a) for the emphatic Imperative , e. g. observe (shalt 

thou, shall ye) Deut. 5, 12; IteT remember (shalt thou) 
Ex. 13, 8; 20, 8 (complete in Deut. 8,17 intplLfa 'W; 7,18 
*t)]n '!); Lev. 2, 6; Deut. 1, 16; Isa. 38, 5; Jer. 2, 2 with 
a following Perfect consec.; Josh. 1, 13; 2 K. 3, 16; Isa. 
7, 4; 14, 31 (parallel with an Imperative); but Ps. 
142, 5 may be orthographically incorrect for tsgn (Im¬ 
perative). 

for the Jussive , 2 K. 11, 15; cf. also Prov. 17, 12 (may *• 
rather meetf). 

* In Ezek. 7,14 a Perfect seems to be continued with the Infinitive eon- 
struct, but the text here is clearly corrupt (Comill reads pH £lpJ} 

* Cf. the French Infinitive voir (page etc.)* s'adresaer ...,«§ mqfier de 
voltursJ 
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y) for the Cohortative 1 K. 22, 30 (2 Chr. 18, 29) disguise 
myself and go into battle (will I); Isa. 22, 13 6 ('Eft VbK 
as the exclamation of a mocker); Ezek. 21, 81; 28, 30,46; 
perhaps also Jer. 31, 2 (Tj'frn). In Josh. 9, 20 it is co¬ 
ordinated 1 with the Cohortative by means of ). 

8) for the Imperfect in distinct promises , 2 K. 4, 43 eat and 
leave thereof (ye shall); 19, 29 (Isa. 37, 30); 2 Chr. 31, 
10; also in unwilling questions Job 40, 2 he wants to 
contend . . . the faultfinder ? 2 (cf. for addition of subject 
the Rem.) ; Jer. 3, 1 (and would you return to me?); 7, 9 
sq. (six Infinitives continued by a Perfect consec . cf. 
§ 112 , 2 , 6 , 7 ). 

*) for any historical tense (corresponding to the Latin In- 
finitivus historicus ) in lively narration (or enumeration) 
or description, even when still taking place, e. g. Hos. 4, 2 
swearing and lying and killing and stealing and commit¬ 
ting adultery that they carried on!); 10, 4 (after Per¬ 
fect) ; Isa. 21, 5 ; 59, 4 ; Jer. 8, 15 ; 14, 19 ; of. also Jer. 
32, 33; Eccl. 4, 2; Prov. 12, 7; 15, 22 and 25, 4, where 
the Infinitive absolute is rendered most simply by means 
of a passive construction. 

Rem. Occasionally the Infinitive absolute* when used aa the sub¬ 
stitute of the finite verb, takes the noun used as subject after it Lev. 
6, 7 ; Deut. 15, 2; Prov. 17, 12; Job 40, 2; Eccl. 4, 2; Esth. 9, 1 (also 
Gen. 17, 10, although here b2 according to § 121,2 may also be 
regarded as the object with a passive verb; cf. Esth. 3,13). The subject 
follows the adverbial Infinitive absolute in Num. 15, 35 (vid. 2, above) and 
in Ps. 17, 5; the Infinitive absolute is coordinated with an Infinitive 
constr. in 1 Sam. 25, 26, 33 (vid. 1, d, above). 


1 In 2 Sam. 8,18 the Infinitive constr. seems to be similarly used, but here 
doubtless Jl'lfhH should be read for 'PI. 

* In Job 84,18 for the Infinitive constr ., in a similar question, the Infinitive 
absolute (inpH) is rather to be expected, unless, according to the LXX and the 
Vulgate, we read the Participle *lDKn. 
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§114. 

• THE INFINITIVE CONSTRUCT. 

1. The Infinitive construct, as the Infinitive absolute (ac¬ 
cording to § 45, 1) is a verbal noun, but with much greater 
flexibility than the latter (cf. § 113, 1). Its close relation¬ 
ship to actual nouns is shown by the ease with which the 
Infinitive construct can fill any case whatever; hence it is 
used: 

a) as ( subject -) nominative; e. g. Gen. 2, 18 n^n 

C"JNn lit. not good is the being of man in his separ¬ 
ation ; 30, 15; Isa. 7, 13; 1 Sam. 23, 20; Prov. 17, 26; 
25, 7, 24 (but cf. 21, 9 in the same expression nto); 
Ps. 32, 9 (lit. there occurs no nearness to thee ). 

b) as genitive; e. g. Eccl. 3, 4 njtt HDD njJ a time to 
mourn and a time to dance (of mourning and of dancing); 
Gen. 2, 17; 29, 7. Here also belong all.the cases (§ 101) 
where the Infinitive constr . depends upon a preposition 
(V. 2). 

<?) as ( object -) accusative ; e. g. 1 K. 3, 7 tfni nNS JHN tb 
I know not (how) to go out and to come in; Gen. 21, 6; 
31, 28; Isa. 1, 14; Jer. 8, 15; Job 15, 22 (cf. § 113, 1, <? 
for the Infinitive abs. as object); as an accusative with 
a verbum implendi see Isa. 11, 9. 

2. The Infinitive const with prepositions (as the Greek 
tv np elvat, dux %d that, etc.) is usually translated by a finite 
verb with a conjunction ; e. g. Num. 35, 19 ’Q~iyjD3 as he 
meets him, i. e. as soon as he meets him; Gen. 27, 45 

Isa. 30, 12 C?DXp ]JP because ye despise ; Jer. 2, 35 
because thou sayest; Gen. 27,1 his eyes were dim rifrOD so 
that he did not see . The Infinitive construct is thus espe¬ 

cially frequent in connection with 3 or 3 in expressing 
relations of time (usually rendered by a temporal clause, 
like the connection of the Infinitive with ]JP or in a 
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causal clause) particularly after ' 7 T 1 (vid. examples § 111 , 2 , 
Rem. 1) e. g. 1 Sam. 2 , 27 '03 CHtvp while they were in 
Egypt; Gen. 24, 30 'n • • • CJ3rrn$ riN"p 'TV} and it 

came to pass when he saw (lit. at seeing) the earring . . . and 
when he heard (at his hearing), etc. But by far the most 
frequent use, however, is the union of the Infinitive constr . 
with from the main idea of % i. e. the direction toward 
which , the Infinitives with serve to express different pur¬ 
pose- and time-relations, often also (with a weakening or 
complete ignoring of the orig. meaning of ^) to introduce 
the object of an action, and finally even (similar to the 
adverbial use of the Infinitive absolute § 113, 2 and the Latin 
Gerund in -ndo ) to express causal and other attendant 
circumstances; vid. examples in the Remarks. 

Rem. 1. The original meaning of S is most clearly seen in such 
Infinitives with *7 as express purpose (i. e. a paraphrase of a final 
clause), e. g. Gen. 11,6 and Jehovah came down Tjjn-HK AfrnS to seethe 
dty; also with a variable subject, e. g. 2 Sam. 12, 10 and hast taken the 
wife of Uriah Pltfl6 HfTlS to be thy wife; cf. Gen. 28, 4; Jer. 38, 26 
(AIDS). 

2. Equally clear is the idea of direction toward a definite object or 
of reference to a point by the union of the verb TTH to be with *7 and an 
Infinitive. Moreover, JYffefJjb TTH may just as well mean a) he is about 
to do, intends or purposes to do, and he is intent upon , is eager, to do some¬ 
thing as b) he (or it) was decided, pressed to the action in question, etc. 
In the latter case JTife^S TTH corresponds to the Latin faciendum erat 
(cf. English I am to give). In both cases, however, rvn (as elsewhere 
when a copula) can easily be omitted. 

Examples for a) are found in Gen. 15,12 W3*7 H 'ITI and the 
sun was about to go down ; 2 Chr. 26, 6 D'tlS# BnV? 'JTl and he was 
seeking God (here with the attendant idea of duration); with omission 
of TVij) Isa. 38, 30 njJT Jehovah was ready to save me; 1 Sam- 

14, 21 (?); Jer. 51, 49; Ps. 25, 14 (et foedus suum manifestaturus est 

1 Cf. on this point § 45, 2, according to which the union of S with the first 
consonant of the Infinitive (3roS with closed final syllable, in contrast with 
3T03, DfD3» etc.) appears to give rise to a new verb form. Entirely out of the 
question are the few instances where the Infinitive with *7 expresses a relation 
of time: Gen. 24, 63 rfl’JflS toward evening (lit. at the time of the turning 
of evening); cf. Deut. 23, 12; Ex. 14, 27; Judg. 19, 26; 2 Sam. 18, 29 {when 
Joab sent the king's servant). 
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eis); Ptoy. 18, 24 (?); 19,8 (R*ft consecuturus eM) ; 20,25; Ecol. 3, 16 
IThft quod futurum est; 2 Chr. 11,22; 12,12 (in a negative asser¬ 
tion) ; in a question, Esth. 7, 8 (t mil he also .. . f) cf. also 1 Sam. 4,19. 

For h) Josh. 2, 6 1l2ift H 'ITl and the gale was to shut (should 
be closed); Isa. 37,20; Ps. 109,13. 1 So usually with the omission of HTI 
2 K. 4,13 '11 ft HD what is to be done for thee f wouldest thou 

be spoken for ft-lft? BTH) to the King , etc.? 2 K. 13,19 nteft (it was 
to smite i. e. thou shouldst have been smiting — thou shouldst have 
smitten ; Isa. 5, 4; 10, 32; Ps. 32, 9; 68,19 (?); Job 30, 0 (habitandum 
est iis ); 1 Chr. 9, 25 ; 22, 6; 2 Chr. 8,13(0; 36, 19 (?); Hos. 9,13; Hab. 
1, 17; in a question 2 Clir. 19, 2. 

Here too belong the cases where the Infinitive with the S depends 
upon an obligatory or permissive (or prohibitory) idea; it is thus used 
in 2 Sam. 18, 11 'll ft nft ft* it was mine, i. e. it was incumbent on 
me to give thee , etc. 2 ; cf. Mic. 3,1 (2 Chr. 13, 5) is U not for you (L e. is 
it not your duty)?*; negative in 2 Chr. 26,18 '11 ft vh it appertained 
not unto thee to bum incense, but to the priests; furthermore S }'R with an 
Infinitive it is not allowed (ntfas est), may not , e. g. Esth. 4, 2 Rift fR O 
for none might enter; 8, 8; 1 Chr. 15, 2 4 ; in a somewhat different sense 
S ^R follows the Infinitive (= it is impossible), e. g. Ps. 40,0; Eccl. 
3, 14; 2 Chr. 5,11.* R 1 ? can be used for ;'R in both senses; e. g. Amos 
6, 10 V3?ft vh nefas est ( to mention the name of Jehovah); but Judg. 
1, 19 for it was not possible to drive out, etc., (doubtless the text was 
originally like Josh. 17,12 'ft ft; R*7; 1 Chr. 15, 2. 

3. Still another class is formed by the numerous cases where the 
Infinitive with S serves to introduce the object* of a governing verb 


1 Of a somewhat different nature are the cases where S ITH with the In¬ 
finitive (which is there used as a full substantive) means to become something 
i. e. to fall upon a certain fate; thus Num. 24, 22 (cf. Isa. 6, 5; 6, 13) 
the desolation, for which elsewhere often TVSft and the like are found (no 
doubt Ps. 49,15 XliSft — with omission of ITH — is thus to be explained). 

9 2 Sam. 4,10 (<cul dandum erat mihi) is similar to this; but with Will- 
hausen 1t?R might be cut out. 

• Butin 1 Sara. 28,20the Infinitive without S as the subject of the sentence 
is found after ftl it is incumbent on us. 

4 Such cases as Isa. 87, 3 nftS rO] and there is not strength to bring 
forth ; cf. Num. 20, 5; Ruth 4, 4 are of an entirely different nature. 

• In 2 Sam. 14,19 t7R (= V)\ there is) occurs after the negative aasever a t i ve 
particle DR = no one can indeed turn to the right or the left. 

• This view is based upon the fact that in numerous instances (vid. ex¬ 

amples above) belonging here, S is wanting; the Infinitive consequently can 
serve as the real object-accusative. This union of the verb with the object is 
more binding and emphatic (hence especially popular in poetic or prophetic 
discourse) than the looser addition of the Infinitive with S : OR rS (Isa. 

28,12) they would have no obedience, as it were, but £oft 'R R*7 (Ezek. 20, 
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(noting the direction the Action takes). The most common verbs or 
conjugations with S and the Infinitive are ^nn (with an Infinitive without 
S; e. g. Deut. 2, 25, 31; Josh. 3, 7) VrIH to begin, ^0' (lit to 

add) to go on (very frequent even in prose with an Infinitive without S 
Gen. 4, 12; 8, 10,12; 37, 6, etc.); Sin to leave off, desist; nSp to be 
complete, to conclude, Dpn to finish, inp to hasten (with an Infinitive with¬ 
out S (Ex. 2, 18); H3R to be willing (with an Infinitive without S Isa. 28, 
12; 30, 9; Job 39, 9) ]*pn to will, choose, }Rp to refuse, t?p3 to strive; by 
to be able (with an Infinitive without S, e. g. Gen. 24, 50; 37, 4; Ex. 18, 
23); ’jHl with an accusative of the person in the sense of: to give or 
resign , to tender, permit, allow one to do, e. g. Gen. 20, 0; Ps. 16, 11 
(with Infinitive without S Job 9, 18) to understand , how to do; ipS 
to learn; njp to expect (with variable subject, e. g. Isa. 5, 2 he expected 
that it would bring forth grapes). Furthermore, here belong a number 
of (partly denominative) Hiph ( ils that describe an action toward some 
definite direction (cf. § 63, 2, Rem. c), such as S'lin to do great things; 
Vaipn to lay low; »T3in to exalt; p'p;*n to make deep; p'rnn to remove 
far away; TO'nto do well (with an Infinitive without S, Ps. 33, 3; but 
1 Sam. 16, 17 in union with S); D'ptfn to rise early (Ps. 127, 2 and its 
antithesis IHR to tarry with an Infinitive without S); H3in to multiply ; 
KSan to make notable (even with a passive Infinitive 2 Chr. 26, 15), 1 etc. 

4. Very frequently the Infinitive with S is found in loose 
connection with causes, attendant circumstances or other par¬ 
ticular qualifications. This is generally rendered into English 
by that, in that, because; e. g. 1 Sam. 12, 17 ^Sp DpS in 

that ye asked a king; 14, 33; Gen. 3, 22; 34, 7; 1 Sam. 3.9, 6; 
20,30; IK. 2, 3 sq. ; 14,8; Ps. 63,3; 78,18; 101, 8; 103,20; 104, 
14 sq.; 111, 0 ; Prov. 18, 6; Neh. 13, 18; also Isa. 44, 14 (in that one 
heweth down cedars). Occasionally the Infinitive with S occurs without 
any clause, e. g. 1 Chr. 12, 8 as swift as the gazelles on the mountains 
inpS; 2 Sam. 14, 25 (SSnS); Isa. 21, I ; Joel 2, 26; ProT. 2,2; 

26, 2; thus throughout, the Infinitive "»btO dicendo is used adverbially 
to introduce the direct discourse (= so, as follows). 

6. In a number of instances, especially in the later books, the 
Infinitive construct with S (like the Infinitive absolute § 113, 4 a) 
seems to be used by means of W&w as the continuation of a preceding 


8) more expressively they could not forsake the idols. In union with S the 
governing verb has a more independent meaning than when it directly governs 
the object-accusative. 

1 In almost all these examples, the principal idea is really contained in the 
Infinitive, while the governing verb strictly contains only an adverbial qualifi- 

1 cation; hence it is often rendered into English and German by means of an ad¬ 
verb, e. g. Gen. 27, 30 how hast thou found it so quickly (lit. how hast thou 
hastened to find it?) ; 81, 27 ( wherefore didst thou flee away secretly?); but of. 

2 K. 2,10 (thou hast asked a hard thingI). 
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finite verb. In most of such cases however, it is evident that the In¬ 
finitive with S virtually depends upon the idea of willing or striving 
which is contained in the foregoing verb, while the copula, as occa¬ 
sionally elsewhere, is used in an emphatic sense (surely, indeed). E. g. 
Ex. 32, 29 fill your hands tb-day (sc. with a sacrifice) for Jehovah , so as 
to lay a blessing upon you, i. e. that you may receive a blessing; cf. 

1 Sam. 25, 31 (otherwise in vss. 20 and 33 where the Infinitive absolute 
is used, vid. § 113, 1 d ; Ps. 104, 21, 1 Job 34, 8; Bed. 9, 1; Neh. 8,13; 

2 Chr. 7, 17. In Lev. 10, 10 sq. VianS* unites itself to the command 
in v. 9 b (= this command not to drink wine you must observe while on 
duty, really to be better able to discriminate, etc.); in 2 Chr. 30,9 
depends upon the idea of grace, or favor, contained in the word D'pn^S. 
For 1 Sam. 8,12 the following rendering is sufficient: and he will appoint 
unto him captains over thousands. In Gen. 30, 16 for the Infinitive with 
S, we should read the 2d sing. fem. of the Perfect consec. (PHpSl). Isa. 
44 , 28 is translated he shall perform all my pleasure in that he (Cyrus) 
says to Jerusalem , etc. 


7 ' 


3. The time to which an action or event in the In¬ 
finitive construct belongs must often be determined from the 
context, or the character of the tenses dealt with above; cf. 
Gen. 2, 4 these were the generations of the heavens and the 
earth CX13H3 when they were created (lit. at their creation); 
Judg. 6, 18 'y\ until I come to thee and bring forth, 

etc. 


Rem. 1. The constructions of the Infinitive with a preposition ex¬ 
plained in 2 are almost regularly replaced, in the continuation of the 
discourse, by a finite verb (i. e. by an independent clause, not a coordi- 
» nated Infinitive). Such a finite verb is to be understood as governed 
by a conjunction corresponding to the preposition before the Infinitive. 
Thus the Infinitive construction (often with a variable subject) is con¬ 
tinued by the Perfect (with vh) Jer. 9, 12 because they have forsaken 

my law ,_ and have not obeyed my voice; 1 Sam. 

24, 12; Amos 1,9; without I Cl Job 28, 26; by a Perfect with 1 (cf. § 112, 
3, a, d and 3, c, v) Amos 1,11 'll because he pursued his brother 


1 Delitzsch’s explanation of the Infinitive with b in Ps. 104,21 by reference 
to Hab. 1,17 as an elliptical expression of the conjugatio periphrastica (= flagi- 
taturi sunt a deo cibum suum) is in the nature of the case applicable both here 
and in many other of the above-mentioned passages. 

Generally, however, all instances where the Infinitive is joined to *7 should 
be carefully distinguished from the cases mentioned in Rem. 2, where the In¬ 
finitive with S without Waw corresponds to the Latin Gerundive, or indeed serves 
to indicate the periphrastic conjugation. 
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with the sword fineh and continually cast off all pity (Perfect frequen- 
tativum; examples of the actual Perfect consec ., Gen. 27, 45; Judg. 
6, 18; 1 Sam. 10, 8; 2 K. 18, 32 [Isa. 36, 17]; throughout after 'K3-1J7 
until I come ); by a pure Imperfect, e. g. Prov. 1, 27 (after 3); Isa. 30, 
26 (after Di'3 in the day , whose time relation is here apparently joined 
to a preposition) 5, 24 (after 3); 10, 2; 13, 9; 14, 25; 45, 1; 49, 5; 
Prov. 2, 8 ; 5, 2 ; 8, 21 (everywhere after S) 1 ; by an Imperfect consec. 
Gen. 39, 18 and it came to pass IOpW 'Sip "p'VO as I lifted up my voice 
and cried, that. ..; 1 K.10,9; Job 38, 13 (after ?jj 1K. 18, 18; Isa. 38,9; 
Job 38,7, 9 sq. (after 3); Isa. 30, 12; Jer. 7,13; Ezek. 34, 8 (after ]£!)• 
2. The negative of an Infinitive construct, owing to the latter's 
predominating nominal character, is not formed by the (verbal negative) 
particle kS, but by the original subst. 'p (73 (vid. Lexicon) with a 
foregoing S (but cf. also Num. 14, 16 'Ph 30),‘e. g. Gen. 3, 11 -SjH OS 
UPP whereof thou wast not to eat; in a final sense 4, 15 (so that they 
might not kill him ); in 2 K. 23, 10 *7 is again repeated before the In> 
finitive. (In Ps. 32, 9 it is not the Infinitive, but a supplicative predicate 
negatived by S3). 


§115. 

THE INFINITIVE CONSTRUCT WITH SUBJECT AND OBJECT. 

1. The Infinitive construct as the Infinitive absolute 
(§ 113, 1, a) shows its character as a verbal noun by its 
being construed with the case of its verb; hence in transitive 
verbs 2 the accusative of the object; e. g. Num. 9,15 □ , pn C’h? 
]3^pn”riK on the day of setting up the tabernacle; 1 Sam. 
19, 1 -iyrn$ rPDn^ to kill David; Gen. 14, 17; 19, 29; 1 K. 
12, 15; 15, 4; negative in Lev. 26, 15 ITiii'y. 

not to do all my commands . In like manneT it takes the 
accusative of the personal pronoun, e. g. Deut. 29, 12 


1 The great number of such instances, particularly in the later books, is due 
to the tendency towards a so-called chiasmus in the arrangement of the parallel 
members in both halves of a verse; for instance, the Infinitive stands at the be¬ 
ginning of the first clause, and the finite verb at the end of the coordinated paral¬ 
lel clause. This caused a separation of the verbal form from ) and hence the use 
of the Imperfect for the Perfect consec. Such a parallelism of the outer and 
inner members is frequently found elsewhere, and was evidently a mark of 
elegance in exalted discourse, poetic or prophetic. 

1 For examples of an accusative of the object with the Infinitive passive, vid. 

* 121 , 2 . 
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Tjrix C'pn in order to establish thee; Gen. 25, 26; Jer. 24, 7; 
with a verbal suffix, e. g. Ex. 2, 14 to slay me; Jer. 

38, 26 ^3^ not to bring me back (for suffix cf. Rem. 

2). If the finite verb governs two accusatives, they will 
also be employed with the Infinitive; e. g. Gen. 41, 39 '"inK 
nrir^O-nK *|rriN JpTfn after God has shown thee <M 

this; Deut. 21, 16. 

Hem. 1. An object-accusative should always be used after an In¬ 
finitive construct even when not expressly introduced (as in the examples 
above) by the so-called nota accusativi *TIK; and this substantive might 
be easily regarded as genitive of the object governed by the Infinitive 
(a construction common in Arabic); e. g. Prov. 21,15 DflEto do 
right . Against this supposition, however, as genitive ( exercise of right) 
it should be noticed (a) that the nota accusativi is frequently found else¬ 
where ; (6) that the other forms of the Infinitive, such as HiO for HiO 
(<]').*) Gen. 48, 11 (cf. Ps. 101, 3; Prov. 16,10) would then be incom¬ 
prehensible ; (c) that the pretonic Qa'inSs could hardly stand in certain 
Infinitive forms, in case the latter were considered as in the construct 
state, while it would be, nevertheless, in connection with suffixes (and 
so with actual genitives; cf. § 33, 2, 6), necessarily volatilized; e. g. 
Gen. 18, 26 p'TO JVOnS slay a righteous one (never like JVDnS ; but cf. 

2 K. 21, 8; Ezek. 44, 30. Thus in cases like Isa. 3, 13 (Ps. 
50, 4) one would naturally expect yiS for D'DJ? flS if the Infinitive 
be considered as in the construct state, and 'p as genitive. 

2. With the exception of JrMYl'nS Jer. 39, 14, only the 1st sing, 
(cf., moreover, 1 Sam. 5, 10; 27, 1; 28, 9; Ruth 2, 10; 1 Chr. 12, 17, 
etc.) and pi. of verbal suffixes are used with the Infinitive ; e. g. UTDBTnS 
to destroy us t Deut. 1, 27 (immediately after UPk PpS, hence U— is a 
verbal, not a nominal suffix, though the form could be either); DP’pnS 
Num. 16, 13; Judg. 13, 23 (after ^?>n). Elsewhere the pronominal 
object is added either by means of the nota accusativi (e. g. Gen. 25, 20 
DPk HI Si when she bore them ; 'Pk PJHS to know me Jer. 24, 7) or as a 
nominal suffix (as genitivus objecti). The latter occurs usually where 
there can be no ambiguity; e. g. 1 Sam. 20, 33: Ip’^nS (lit. to his 
staying) to slay him (not, as might be understood, that he may slay); cf. 
1 K. 20,35; with the 3d sing. fern, suffix, Num. 22,26; the 3d pi. Josh. 
10, 20; 2 Sam. 21, 2, etc. Hence the suffixes of the 2d sing, with In¬ 
finitives, like '*]PbnS Jer. 40, 14, cf. Mic. 6, 13; and like to mag¬ 
nify thee , Josh. 3, 7, are doubtless to be regarded as nominal rather 
than verbal . The union of the nominal suffix as the objective genitive 
with the Infinitive became so firmly established that it could occur not 
only in such unusual cases as Gen. 37, 4 (0St!fS K*? they could 

not speak peaceably unto them; cf. Zech. 3, 1 to resist him ) but 

also even in the 1st sing. Num. 22, 13 'PpS to let me. 
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3. The influence of the verb is felt even in such verbal nouns as, 
though originally various forms of the Infinitive, have actually the force 
of a substantive, e. g. Isa. 11, 9 HJH (lit. to know Jehovah^ 

knowledge of Jehovah; YiK to fear me Deut. 4, 10; 3, 26; 10,12; 

accusative after nDHK 1 ? Deut. 10,12,16; Isa. 56, 6 (cf. also Hos. 3,1); 
Isa. 30, 28 (HflinS) ; r Deut 1, 27 (Un* " nwfea); after verbal nouns 
formed by the prefix D (cf. § 46, 1, c) Num. 10, 2 ; Isa. 13,19; Amos 4, 
11; Ezek. 17,9. After Infinitives (or like forms) we find the accusative 
of the object united with the article (Gen. 2, 9; Jer. 22,16); or with a 
suffix (Gen. 5, 4 al.; 28,4,6; 29,19 sq ; 30, 16; 38,6; 2 Sam. 3,11; 
Isa. 29,13). 


2. The subject of the action, expressed by the Infinitive 
commonly follows this Infinitive immediately, 1 either in the 
genitive or nominative . The subject is in the genitive (§ 33, 
2, 6) wherever it appears as a nominal suffix, as well as 
when the Infinitive is in the form of the fern. sing, of the 
construct state, (Rem. 1); also in numerous other cases where 
the Infinitive in form and signification is regarded rather as 
a substantive, and hence has the force of a noun. On the 
other hand the subject of the Infinitive is to be considered 
rather as in the nominative , if separated from the Infinitive 
by some insertion, and by certain peculiarities (Rem. 2) in 
many other cases. 




/ 


) 


Rem. 1. Examples of the genitive-subject after Infinitives when 
united occur in Deut. 1, 27 DPk m’rp in Jehovah's hating us; cf. 

7, 8; Gen. 19,16; 1 K. 10, 9; Isa. 13,19; 47,9. The subject-infinitive 
is clearly regarded as genitive in cases like Ex. 17,1 there was no water 
Djjn nht? 1 ? for the people to drink (lit. for the drinking of the people) or 
In cases iike Gen. 16,16 (1JH rnSa); Ps. 133, 1; 2 Chr. 7, 3, etc. 

2. Examples of subjects separated from the Infinitive, and so con¬ 
sidered as nominatives , are found in Job 34, 22 ]}K 'SjJS) DC/ that 

the evil-doers hide themselves there; cf. Gen. 34, 16; Judg. 9, 2; Ps. 76, 

10, and vid. No. 3. When S with pretonic Qamgs stands before the 
Infinitive (cf. No. 1. Reni. 1), a nominative (subject) must be understood; r 
e. g. 2 Sam. 19,20 DlfrS, since by the use of the Infinitive 

as a governing noun according to § 102,2, c, aa, DJfrS would be expected. 
That the subject of the Infinitive is elsewhere regarded as nominative 


1 The subject is wanting in Gen. 24, 30 with (in that case tyOCO ); 

there is no doubt that ni03 was originally found in the text ( v . 30 a be¬ 
longs to 29 6). 
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is furthermore evident (vid. No. 1, Rem. 1) from forms like IV jn (Deut. 
25, 19; Isa. 14, 3), von Ps. 46, 3, etc., where pretonic Qam£s regularly 
occurs, while after the analogy of TTJH (Ezek. 24, 13), ID" pH Jer. 23, 
20), etc. TV in, von etc. would be expected in case the Infinitive is con¬ 
sidered as the governing noun. Or could Qam&t (the undoubted certainty 
of the mass ore tic punctuation being supposed) be found even before a 
genitive as if belonging to the nature of the form ? It is certain, how¬ 
ever, that the difference between the genitive and nominative construc¬ 
tions due to the lack of case endings 1 , could not in many cases be made 
apparent (even with such invariable forms as Sop, D*p, etc.). 

3. When both subject and object are connected with the 
Infinitive, the subject regularly comes immediately after the 
Infinitive, and then the object. When the latter is necessarily 
in the accusative, the subject is then put (as in No. 2) either 
in the genitive or nominative. The nominal suffixes must of 
course be regarded as genitives (e. g. Gen. 39, 18 ' , D r ")rc 
as I lifted up my voice; cf. 1 K. 13, 21 and the examples 
given in No. 1, Rem. 3, Gen. 5, 4, etc.); so must the sub¬ 
stantives after a connecting form (Deut. 1, 27, etc., vid. 
No. 1 ibid ., and No. 2, Rem. 1). But the nominative seems 
to be established in cases like Isa. 10, 5 Vp'HpTIf* E?# 
as if the rod could shake him that lifts it up (cf. for the pi. 
Vtyno § 124, 1, <?) not rpjnj as we should expect (vid. No. 2, 
Rem. 2), if cnttf were in the genitive; cf. Job 33, 17. Other 
instances doubtless occur in Gen. 5, 1; 30, 10; Josh. 14, 7; 
IK. 13, 4 ; 2 K. 23, 10 ; Isa. 32, 7. In Jer. 21, 1, etc., the 
subject stands separated from its Infinitive (hence necessarily 
a nominative; vid. No. 2, Rem. 2). 

Rem. Occasionally the object immediately follows the Infinitive, 
the nominative of the subject coming next (as an after-thought), Isa. 20, 1 
fnfc liStste when Sargon sent him; Gen. 4,16; Josh. 14, 11; 2Sam. 
18, 29; Isa. 5, 24; Ps. 56, 1; Prov 25, 8. In Num. 24, 33 the subject 
follows the Infinitive with a nominal suffix in place of the object. 


1 In Arabic, where the case endings leave no doubt in regard to the con- 
structicn, one may say: qatlu Zaidin (gen. of subject) 'Amran (acc.), lit. the 
killing of Z . the *A . (i. e. Z. killing the A.; also: qatlu •Amrin (gen. of object) 
Zaidun (nom. of subject), and even: el-qatlu (with article) Zaidun (nom. of 
subject) 'Amrun (acc. of the object). 
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§116. 

THE PARTICIPLE. 

1. The Participle, like the two Infinitives, takes an inter¬ 
mediate position between the noun and the verb. In form 
a pure noun and most closely related to an adjective, it can¬ 
not be used to represent modal and tense conditions. It 
shows, however, its verbal nature in that it does not, as the 
adjective, represent a single, invariable state, but rather one 
related in some way to an action or deed. The active Parti - 
ciple, moreover, indicates a person or thing in the constant, ^ 
uninterrupted carrying-out of an action; the passive Parti¬ 
ciple, on the other hand, describes a person or thing in a 
certain state acted upon by external events. 

Rem. That the difference between the active and the passive Parti¬ 
ciples is well marked is evident from the fact that the Q&l, expressing 
pure state, properly cannot form Participles , but verbal adjectives after 
the form qatH( kSo, 133, etc.), or qdtdl (H31t etc). The Q&l transitive 
to hate, although corresponding in form in the Perfect to the 
Q&l intransitive (as a middle b verb) forms, nevertheless, the Participle 
active in Kjfcr, and the Participle passive (cf. the fem. HKW). Al¬ 
though the actual Participle and verbal adjective stand side by side, 
they never have a like signification. When the Assyrians are described 
as of “ stammering lips ’* (HOfr 'IJjS), Isa. 28,11, a property is ascribed to 
them, which is inseparable from their persons; but ,l 7 71^3 Jer. 

20, 7 describes the state of the prophet, constantly bringing reproaches 
upon himself. For the difference between the Participle as the ex¬ 
pression of pure, and the Imperfect as to the expression of progressive 
duration, cf. § 107,1, Rem. 2. This does not exclude the fact that the 
Participle, especially in the later books (cf. Neh. 6,17; 2 Chr. 17, 11,) is 
sometimes used where we should expect a distribution of the action into 
its various successive moments, by means of the finite verb. But the 
suppression of an historical tense by the Participle , very common in 
Aramaic (cf. Kautzsch , Gramm, des Bibl. Aram. $ 76, 2, d and e), does 
not occur in Hebrew. 

2. The point of time to which 

a) an active Participle belongs, whether attribute or pre¬ 
dicate of a sentence, is sometimes seen from the context.^ 
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Hence np may as well mean moriens (Zech. 11, 9) as 
mortuus (the usual rendering; with the article nan al¬ 
ways the dead one) and moriturus (Gen. 20, 3); K3 
coming, come (Gen. 18, 11 al.), venturus (1 Sam. 

2, 31 al.); falling , also fallen (1 Sam. 5, 3) 
and wishing to fall (Isa. 30, 13, Amos 9, 11); other 
examples of perfect Participles vid. Gen. 27, 33; 
43, 18 (n$H he who has returned , cf. Ezek. 8, 21 al. 

they who returned from captivity) Gen. 35, 3; Ex. 
11, 5; Zech. 12,1; Ps. 137, 7; Prov. 8, 9; Job 12, 4 (lOp); 
also No. 5. Of future Participles, see Gen. 41, 25; 1 K. 
18, 9; Isa. 5, 5; Jon. 1, 3, etc., apparently also Gen. 19, 

14 (’nj^). 

b) Of the passive Participles , that of the Q&l (e. g. y\T)^ 
scriptus) always corresponds to a Latin or Greek Parti¬ 
ciple perfect passive, and those of the other conjugations, 
especially of Niphal, correspond sometimes to the Latin 
gerundive (or an adjective in - bilis ), e. g. Kifa metuenr 
dus, fearful, Ps. 78, 8 al.; "ipri] desiderandus , desirable 
Ps. 19, 11 al.; fcnpj creandus Ps. 102, 19; (usually 
natus, also) procreandus, nasciturus 1 K. 13, 2; Ps. 22, 
82 ; terribilis Ps. 89, 8; D^nj abominable Job 15, 

16; ntpn;) aestimandus Isa. 2, 22; n^JKBn the eatable 
(beast) Lev. 11, 47; in Pu'al ^np laudandus, worthy of 
praise Ps. 18, 4; in Hoph. 2 Sam. 20, 1 (Tj^lpp) ; 2 K. 
11, 2 (□'npton); Isa. 12, 5 tyrS (nO^) 1 - 

3. By virtue of its partly verbal character, the active ^ 
Participle fills to some extent the office of a verb; hence, 
when in the absolute state, it may take an object either in v 
the accusative or by means of the preposition with which 

1 Examples like 101*1, TDHJ), and SSno. clearly show the origin of this 
gerundive use of the passive Participle; tliat which is always feared, demanded^ 
valued shows itself to be fearful, etc., hence also to be later on feared • From 
each examples, this use seems to have become extended to other cases. 
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the verb in question is otherwise usually construed; 1 Sam. 
18, 29 -nT-nx holding David in enmity ; Gen. 42, 29; 
with accusative suffix e. g. 'WV creating me Job 31, 15; Ps. 
68, 28 (also with article e. g. 2 Sam. 22 [Ps. 18], 33 V5Wpn 
strengthening me (LXX o xparatcor ps); Deut. 20, 1; 2 Sam. 
1, 24; Isa. 9, 12 ; 63, 11 ; Ps. 103, 4; 1 K. 9, 23 enhn 
they who are ruling the people; 2 K. 20, 5 SDl healing 
thee} 

The verbal adjective, in the form qatel> may likewise 
take an accusative of the person or thing, when the finite 
verb would be so construed; Deut. 34, 9 K*?D full of the 

spirit; 1 K. 9, 33 ytjn yjpn taking delight in mischief. As a 
species of noun the Participle has, in the construct state , a 
substantive force, in that it takes an object of the action 
(§ 89, 1; cf. also § 128, 8) in the genitive, e. g. Ps. 5, 12 
'DHN, those loving thy name ; cf. Ps. 19, 8 sq.; a verbal ad¬ 
jective, e. g. Gen. 22, 12 fearing God ; Hab. 2, 15, 

with an Infinitive Ps. 127, 2; with a pronominal suffix 
(which according to § 33, 2, b represents a genitive), e. g. 
Gen. 4, 14 every one finding me (lit. the one finding 

me ; cf. 'tyy, my creator ); 12, 3 (spr^DQ, they who bless thee ; 

he who curseth thee); 27, 29 ; 1 Sam. 2, 30 ; Isa. 63, 13 ; 
Jer. 33, 2 ; Ps. 18, 49. 2 

Hem. To the category of the objective genitive belong also the 
local references after the Participles; H3 iniens and KY 1 egrediens, for 


i Bnt in Isa. II, 9 as waters D'DDO D'S covering the sea , S serves merely 
to introduce the object preceding the Participle, cf. Hab. 2,14. 

* When the Participle with a pronominal suffix l&yn who made him Job 40, 
19, has at the same time the article, it is like all similar cases (cf. { 127, d, Rem. 
4, b) an anomaly difficult to explain; since the determination by a genitive abso¬ 
lutely excludes that by the article. Equally strange is the use in Jer. 88,22 of 
the construct state of the Participle before the accusative ('flit 'rncft) min¬ 
istering unto me, cf. vs. 21 and in Amos 4, 13 of the accusative of pro¬ 

duct after an objective genitive ( making the morning darkness). In Jer. 8.17 
^pS»D means at the time he led thee ; perhaps as in 6,15 the Perfect (^in) 
should be the reading here; in Ezek. 87, 34 the earlier versions for the contorted 
ny read j (n)JR£ now art thou broken l 
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the verbs K13 and KX' in the sense of ingredi, egredi may be directly 
united to the accusative, e. g. Gen. 23, 10, 18 l'3'p “>>!$? 'K3 all 
going in at the gate of the city ; Lam. 1, 4; after 'KX' Gen. 9, 10; 34 r 
24; 46, 2G et al. In poetry, the Participle in the construct state may be 
connected not only with an objective genitive, but also may stand in 
any other relation (especially local) that can be made dependent on the 
verb in question only by means of a preposition ; cf. Isa. 38,18 
those going doitm into the pit (the grave); Ps. 88, 0 *l3j? lying in 
the grave; Deut. 32, 24 (Mic. 7, 17); 1 K. 2, 7 ; 2 K. 11, 5, 7, 9 (the 
guard coming in or going out on the Sabbath) ; Prov. 2, 7; 1 Chr. 5, 
18 al.; for the construction with “p e. g. Isa. 1, 27 (returning from mis¬ 
chief) ; 59, 20; Mic. 2, 8. Such genitives, furthermore, often appear as 
nominal suffixes more definitely to qualify the statement, e. g. Ps. 1&. 
40,49 '0|5 (for 'bjj D'Og) those rising against me; cf. Ex. 15, 7; Deut. 
33, 11; Ps. 44, 6 ; Ex. 32, 26; Pa 53, 0 P|jh); 102, 9; Prov. 2, 19 
(all coming to her ); especially distinct is Isa. 29, 7 nniXDI *T?X” l ?3 all 
that fight against her and her munition (for 'E~*7£l rrSjj D'KlXTpSs). 
In Isa. 1, 80 (as a terebinth whose foliage is fading) It is 

doubtful whether '1 is to be considered as absolute state and hence 
with nSj£ as the accusative or as construct state with "SjJ as genitive ; 
in the latter case Prov. 14, 2 (vid. No. 4) would be analogous. 

4. The passive Participle also, when in the absolute state,, 
can be used either with the accusative 1 as a more definite 
qualification, or in the construct state be dependent on such 
a qualification; e. g. Judg. 18, 11; 1 Sam. 2, 18; Ezek. 9, 2 
CH? clothed with linen garments , cf. vs. 3 : '2H (with 
suffix iPUH? png with his coat rent, 2 Sam. 15, 32 ; with the 
Participle foliowing Judg. 1, 7); but Ezek. 9, 11 enjn TtfnV 
the one clothed with linen ; 2 Sam. 13, 31 enj? 'pn£ with tom 
clothes (cf. Jer. 41, 5); Isa. 3, 3 ; 33, 24 ; Joel 1, 8; Ps. 32, 1 
(y'pQ-'W} he whose sin is forgiven; PINCH ^D3 he whose sin is 
covered ); with suffix to the noun, Prov. 14, 2 vpTJ vfrj he 
whose way is perverse . 

Item. The Participle passive dependent upon a genitive of cause is 
found in Isa. 1, 7 burned with fire; cf. Gen. 41, 0; Deut. 32, 


1 For the actual meaning of these accusatives retained in a passive construc¬ 
tion, cf. i 117, 4 and $ 121, 2. Neh. 4,12 is so understood and those who were 
building D'^DK 13 BTK buckled each one his sword on his loins- 

and was building. 
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24; upon a genii, auctoris , e. g. Gen. 24, 31 HtTP blessed of 
Jehovah ; cf. Isa. 53, 4; Ps. 22, 7; Job 14,1 (15,14; 25,4); hence also 
with a pronominal (genit.) suffix, Prov. 9, 18 5TJOP her invited ones ; 
cf. 7, 26; Ps. 37,22. 

5. The use of the Participle as predicate in so-called 
nominal clauses (describing, according to § 140, constant 
events or states) is very frequent. In this case again (yid. 
No. 2), the point of time to which the event belongs must be 
determined from the context. Its uses are : 

а) as present in real events true at all times, e. g. Eccl. 1, 4 

R3 Mil one generation goeth , and another generation cometh , but 

the earth abideth (JVnp) forever; cf. vs. 7 ; as also in representing con¬ 
tinuing events accidentally begun, Gen. 3, 5; 4, 10; 16, 8 (I flee) 32, 
12; Ex. 9, 17; 1 Sam. 16, 16 sq.; 23, 2; 2 K. 7, 9; Isa. 1, 7; with in¬ 
troduction of a subject through the vivid n|n behold l (§ 100, 5; 106, 2) e. 
g. Gen. 16, 11 rnn behold , thou art pregnant , etc., 27, 42; it is 

frequently used also in nominal clauses (introduced by Waw ), cf. § 140, 
e. g. Gen. 15, 2 et al. 

б) to represent past actions or states partly in independent nominal 
clauses e. g. Ex. 20, IB jiVlpTVn# D'Kl OjKvSai and all the people per- 
ceived the thunderings, etc.; 1 K. 1,5 ; in negative assertions, Gen. 39,23 a; 
sometimes in relative clauses, e.g. Gen. 39,23 b; Deut. 3,2 (cf. also the fre¬ 
quent union of a Participle with the article as the paraphrase of a relative 
clause, Gen. 32, 10 he who said ; 12, 7 ; 16, 13; 35,1, 3; 36, 36); 
but chiefly (vid. a) in nominal clauses that represent actions or events 
as occurring simultaneously with other actions or events, e. g. Gen. 19, 
1 and the two angels came to Sodom DEP Of 1 ?! as Lot was sitting , etc.; 18, 
1, 8,16, 22; 25, 26; Judg. 13, 9; 2 Chr. 22, 9; also when the subject is 
introduced by run Gen. 37, 7; 41, 17. 

c) to express future actions or events, e. g. 1 K. 2, 2 ; 2 K. 4, 16 at 
this season next year ]3 fip3n flK shall thou embrace a son; so also in a 
reference of time, Gen. 7, 4; 15, 14; 17,19; 19, 13; Isa. 23,16 (when 
after HTH the Perfect consec. would be expected, so Qimchi explains 
as the 3d sing. fem. Perfect); Hag. 2, 6, or in relative clauses 
Gen. 41, 26; Isa. 5, 6 {what I am doing , i. e. have in mind to do); in de¬ 
liberative questions Gen. 37, 20. It is especially frequent, however, 
with the introduction of the subject by HJH (also in form of a suffix 
'Jjn, ’*]3n, etc., united by n|H) when it describes events immediately pre¬ 
ceding or occurring shortly before (futurum instans ), e.g. Gen. 6,17; 15, 
8; 20, 3; 24, 13 sq.; 50, 6; Ex. 8, 26; 34, 10; Josh. 2, 18; Judg. 7, 
17; 9, 33; 2 K. 7, 2; Isa. 3, 1; 7,14; 17,1; Jer. 30, 10 etc. (cf. also 
J112,3,e,r). 
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Rem. 1. As the foregoing examples indicate, a nominal clause with 
a participial predicate may take as subject either a substantive or a pro¬ 
noun ; in both cases the Participle , especially when emphatic, may pre¬ 
cede the subject In clauses introduced by n|7l the subject may be 
either a substantive or (e. g. Gen. 37, 7) a separate personal pronoun or 
may be joined with nsn as a suffix. It may also be introduced by 
Pi {est, vid. Lexicon) with a suffix, in negative clauses by (pan 
est) with a suffix; Judg. 6, 36 ITETID }er-OK if thou wilt save; Gen. 
43, 6 nStyp if thou wilt not send; 1 Sam. 19, 11. In such 

cases as Isa. 14, 27 rntwn fT and his hand is outstretched, 'in is 
not as npOl in 9, 11,16 etc., predicate (when the Participle could not 
take the article), but the subject; cf. Gen. 2, 11; 45,12 a Participle in ref¬ 
erence to the present , Deut 3, 21; 4, 3 et al.; 1 Sam. 4, 16 in reference 
to the past; in 1 K. 12, 8; 21, 12 in relative clauses after 1##. 

2. For the express emphasis of a continued past action the Perfect , 

7TH, is sometimes annexed in the person corresponding to the Partici¬ 
ple; fora continued future action the Imperfect rPST (or the Jussive or 
the Imperfect consec. is used; e. g. Job 1, 14 rnijn'n rn the oxen 

were plowing; Gen. 37, 2; 39, 22; Ex. 3,1; Deut 9, 24; Judg. 1, 7; 1 
Sam. 2, 11; 2 Sam. 3, 6; with a passive Participle Josh. 5, 6; Zecb. 3, 

3; n;rr with a Participle Isa. 2,2; Jussive Gen. 1,6; Ps. 109, 12; 1 'JTl 
with a Participle Judg. 16, 21; Neh. 1, 4. 

3. The personal Pronoun which one would expect as the subject of the 
participial clause is frequently omitted, at least, the 3d pers. pron. KtH 
(as elsewhere in nominal clauses, cf. Isa. 26, 3; Ps. 16,8; Job 9,32), 
e. g. Gen. 24, 30; 37, 15 ; 38, 24 ; 41,1; 1 Sam. 10,11; 15,12; 20, 1; 
Isa. 29, 8 (throughout the Participle follows n|H); cf. also Gen. 32, 7; 
Deut 33, 3; 1 Sam. 17, 25; Isa. 33, 5; 40,19; Ps. 22, 29; 33, 5; 55, 
20; Prov. 6, 14; Job 12,17, 19 sq.; 25, 2; 26, 7; npn is omitted in 2 
K. 5, 1; Isa. 32,12; Ezek. 8,12; Neh. 9, 3; in a relative clause in Gen. 
39,22; Isa. 24, 2. The personal Pronoun of the 2d pers. masc . (HDR) 
seems to be omitted in Ps. 7, 10; Hab. 2,10; 2d fern. (DK) in Gen. 20, 
16 (where to be sure for the Participle nroji the 2 dfem. Perfect would 
rather be expected); Pronoun of the 1st sing, in Hab. 1,6; Zech. 9,12; 
Mai. 2,16; 2d pi. (Dp*) in 1 Sam. 2, 24; 6, 3; Ezek. 13,7(?). Of an- ’ 
other nature are the cases where some subject not more definite is to be 
supplied; e. g. Isa. 21, 11 top 'Stt one is calling to me (=ono calls); 
cf. 30, 24; 33, 4. Plural Participles occur in Ex. 5, 16 (Oopfc $c. 
the overseers); Jer. 33, 5; 38, 23; Ezek. 13, 7 (?); 36,18; 37,1 {—sunt, 
qui dicant). 

4. Even nominal clauses at the beginning of a period emphasizing 
the continuance of an earlier action where another action (always con- 

1 A Jussive would naturally be expected with the forms of blessing and 
OUising ^03 blessed be Gen. 9, 26 et al.; cursed be 3,14 et al. 
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nected with )) commences, demand special notice; e. g. Gen. 29,0; Job 1, 
16 sq. K3 71?) "1310 717 lip while he was yet speaking , there came another and 
said, sq.i etc. ; cf. 1 Sam. 9,11, 27; 20, 36 ; IK. 14, 17 {when she came 
to the threshold , the child died) ; 2 K. 2, 23; 4,5; Dan. 9,20 sq.; also Jadg. 
19, 22; 1 Sam. 9, 17; 17, 23; 1K. 1,42; Job 1, 18 sq. (consequent every¬ 
where introduced by 71|71]). But in 1 K. 1,14 the nominal clause itself 
Is introduced by 71371, as in 1, 22 by Hint, and relates to a preceding 
action.* Finally the whole period is introduced by 'HI (cf. § 111, 2, 
Rem. 1) and the consequent by 113711 in Gen/42, 35; 2 K. 2, 11; 13, 
21; without 713H in the consequent in 2 K. 19, 37 (Isa. 37, 38). Active 
Participles used in the sense of a perfect Participle, as well as passive 
Participles , in conformity to their meaning, express in such nominal 
clauses a certain state existing at the entrance of the principal action, 
Gen. 38, 25 <vn)v KTI1 K'H when she was brought forth, the 

sent , etc.; cf. Gen. 50,24 ; 49,29. 

6. Different from the examples given in Rem. 4, are the cases where a 
Participle (alone or as an attribute of a noun) is used as casus pendens at 
the beginning of a sentence to name a condition whose eventual occurrence 
is followed by another occurrence; e. g. Gen. 9, 6 'll D*1R3 D*TR71 
the one shedding mans blood = whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall, 
etc.; Ps. 75, 4; Job 41, 18; so especially when ~Sa each precedes the 
Participle Gen. 4, 15; 1 Sam. 3, 11 (2 K. 21, 12). The consequent is 
usually introduced by ) (the so-called Warn apodosis ), e. g. 1 Sam. 2, 13 
pin ">£3 R3* T13J H37 tf’K-Sa when any man offered sacrifice , then the 
priest's servant came , etc.; 2 Sam. 14, 10 {Participle with the article); 22, 
41 (where, however, according to Ps. 18, 41 the text should be emended), 
Prov. 23, 24 Kith.; 29,9. As in the examples mentioned in the pre¬ 
ceding Rem., 'STl in such a case occasionally stands first, cl 1 Sam. 10, 
10; 11, 11; 2 S. 2,23 (RlTl-^a whoever came thither, etc.) But in Dan. 
8> 22 rn|tf3H) is merely a catch-word (= as for the broken) to recall 
the contents of vs. 8. 

6. For the use of the Participle after the Infinitive absolute 
cf. § 113, 3, 6, Rem. 2. 

* 7. The Participial construction beginning a sentence is regularly (as 
according to § 113, 3, Bern. 1, the Infinitive construction) continued by 
a finite verb with or without ), before which the relative pronoun con- 


1 The independent nominal clause in this case expresses more emphatically 
the co-existence (and thereby the precipitation of the events) than could be done 
by any indefinite time relation (e. g. tlTia '7V1); this could best be rendered 
“ he had not yet finished speaking , when ” ... As the foregoing instances show, 
the consequent is often found in a nominal clause. 

* Thereby the premised Tty yet shows that not chiefly a future, but a 
simultaneous future event is to be understood; this is entirely different from the 
examples in $ 112, 3, c,«, where 71371 refers to the following Participle , while 
here it belongs to the consequent (before which it usually stands, vid. examples). 
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tained in the Participle most be supplied, so by the Perfect, Isa. 14,17 
o^n r*Jjn "131Q3 S3J? Up he made the world as a wilderness , and de¬ 
stroyed the cities thereof; 1 43, 7; Ezek. 22, 3; Ps. 136,13 sq.; Prov. 
2, 17 ; by the pure Imperfect (as modus rex repetitoe in the present) Isa. 
5, 23 ; 46, 6; Prov. 7, 8 ; Job 12,17,10 sq.; 24, 21; by the Imperfect 
without Wdto 1 Sam. 2, 8; Isa. 5, 8; Prov. 2,14; 19, 26 ; by the Imper¬ 
fect comet. Gen. 27, 33; 35, 3; 1 Sam. 2, 6; Jer. 13, 10 (after several 
Participles) ; Ps. 18* 33; 136, 10 sq. 


C. The Verb. 

§117. 

VERBS WITH THE ACCUSATIVE. 

1. The simplest position of a noun with a verb is that of 
the accusative which follows a transitive verb.* 

Owing to the lack of terminations, 1 such an accusative can 
be observed only from the context or from its preceding 
words TIN (HK, before suffixes also n*N» niN). 4 This so-called 


1 For tills parallelism of the outer and inner clauses in these and other ex¬ 
amples of this nature, see above, foot-note to $ 114, 3, Rem. 1. 

* It is not to be considered whether the verb referred to is in itself transi¬ 

tive or has become so in divergence from its original meaning. Owing to the 
vocalization, the following verbs prove themselves to have been originally in¬ 
transitives: 3HK (to feel love, trans .) to love; j*Dn (to be pleased with , usually 
with 3) to desire; ttjfr (to feel hatred) to hate; cf. also such cases as 7D3 to weep 
(usually with S), also to bewail with an accusative; DBP to dwell (usually 

with 3), also to inhabit, with an accusative: (cf. furthermore, No. 4). Of another 
nature are the examples of verbs of motion, such as 103 intrare , also aggredi 
*00 egredi (cf. §116, 3, Rem.), 3 W redire (Isa. 82,8) which takes the accusative— 
according to an old Semitic usage also 103, the personal object (in poetry at 
least, for *03 of prose) — to indicate the object toward which the action is 
directed. 

* Cf., of those that still occur, especially the remains of an old accusative 
ending in a, § 90, 2. 

4 Without doubt (emphasized by the following m&qqe'ph) or HK (with a 
tone-long i, only in Job 41, 26 “HK), before the so-called light suffixes § 103,1, 
Rem. 1 D*t or Dj*t Phoenician XVK (probably iyyath , yth or [after Euting] merely 
pronounced as a prefixed t), Arabic before suffixes ’iyya % XV, XV, was originally a 
substantive which expressed being, substance or self (like the Syriac gath; but 
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nota accusativi is, however, seldom used in poetry ; in p^ose 
even it is not absolutely required. Furthermore, it is then 
limited to cases where the accusative is a proper name or 
more closely defined by the article or a following determina¬ 
tive genitive (or by suffixes) or in any other manner (vid. 
Rem. 2); Gen. 4, 1 and she bore ]?jrnx Cain; 6, 10 ; 1,1 
God created ^HXPI nxi HX the heavens and the earth 

(but 2, 4 crow) px); 1, 25 and God made pxn rvrrnx the 
living thing of the earth ; 2, 24. 

Rem. 1. The infrequency of the nota accusativi in poetry (it does 
not occur in Ex. 15, 2-18; Deut. 32; Judg. 5; 1 Sain. 2, etc., but is 
often found in the later Psalms) might be explained by the fact that this 
poetry (cf. § 6, 2) represents an earlier stage of the language than the 
prose. The need of some external indication of the accusative was felt 
only at the disappearance of the case-endings; even then only the ob¬ 
ject immediately before the verb (the object following was sufficiently 
known through its position) as well as proper nouns were designated by 
r\H.' Ultimately the nota accusativi was adopted in prose to such an 
extent that the pronominal object was indicated rather by means of DK 
with suffixes, than by verbal suffixes, even when none of the reasons 
mentioned in Rem. 3 were applicable. Cf. on this point Giesebreckt 
In State's Zeitchr., 1881,p. 268 sq.; cases like O'rlSx fnfc n«f IfK Sb3 
(Gen. 6* 22 in the so-called Priest-codex) together with nj'TV tnj3f- / K Shi 
(7, 5 in the so-called Jehovist document) are especially instructive. 

2. Collectives introduced by Sb totality , without a following article 
or definite genitive are primarily to be considered as definite accusa¬ 
tives, provided bi is in sense definite (cf. Gen. 1, 21, 30; 8 , 21; Deut 
2, 34; 2 K. 25, 0; in an absolute sense Si-UR is found in Gen. 9, 3; 
cf. 39, 23); furthermore 'O is always a personal sign, so (* quern 1 

Isa. 6, 8; 37, 23 et al. t but never quid t) is in itself definite. 


with Nbldeke ZDMG vol. 40, p. 738 a relation between the Hebrew HiR, the Syriac 
9 atd, the Arabic * dyat t signs is to be rejected), but now united in the construct 
state with a following noun or suffix, serves as a paraphrase for the pronoun ipse t 
•wrot. Usually it merely serves, (like the oblique cases avrov, avr«p, avror, ipsi, 
Ipsum , etc.) to introduce a definite object; D'QVn UK properly «»«>* to* ovparor 
(cf. airriir xpvaVfo Iliad 1,143) is no more emphatic than the simple D’O&n rb? 

•vparbr. 

1 Thus in Deut. 33 only in vs. 9 does it occur (twice) with a preceding 
object; in Gen. 49 only in Jacob’s blessing vs. 15 with a co-ordinated second 
object (and so further separated from the verb). Of the thirteen occurrences of 
UK referred to on the Moabite stone, seven occur directly before a proper noun, 
four others before but a little separated therefrom. 
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as also the relative in the sense of eum, qui or quern, etc. (e. g. 1 
Sam. 16, 3) or id, quod (Gen. 9, 24 et al .; cf. also instances like Josh. 2 r 
10; 1 Sam. 24, 10, where HR means the circumstance that , etc.)- 
Elsewhere HR is found before nouns that are in sense definite although 
the article (which, according to § 126, 2, h, Rem., frequently occurs in 
poetic or otherwise exalted discourse) is omitted, so in Isa. 41, 7; 50, 
4; Ezek. 13, 20; 43, 10; Prov. 13, 21 (where O'p'lY is to be regarded 
as a definite category); Job 13, 26; in Eccl. 7, 7 an older maxim 
is probably cited. 

Very rare, on the contrary, is the use in prose of HR before an (act¬ 
ually or apparently) indefinite noun. In 1 Sam. 24, 6 in 2 Sam. 
18, 18 '3fD, are both qualified by the following relative clause; in2 Sam. 
4, 11 0'R refers to Ishbosheth (as him, who is an innocent man); 

in 5, 24 reference is made to the going of some definite one, sc. 
Jehovah; also in 13, 17 HRJ refers to a definite person, in 1 K. 6, 16 
'R y to twenty cubits. In Ex. 21, 28 (or 29) n#R-nR iR Bf'R-nR must 
in any case be so explained that justice for the killing of a definite man 
or woman may be satisfied (cf. the similar examples in Lev. 7, 8; 20, 
14). In Nuin. 16, 15 OHO inR-DI* is doubtless used in the sense of a 
single one (then eo ipso definite) of them ; so also "inR-fiR in 1 

Sam. 9, 3 may refer to a definite one of the servants — in 26, 20 
*1HR refers to David. But in Gen. 21, 30 with the Samaritan 

Pentateuch we should read '3H pDyhn#; in Ex. 2, 1 the proper noun 
has apparently been omitted after ~Plt, and in 2 Sam. 15, 16 
the latter has been erroneously introduced from 20, 3 (where it is re¬ 
quired as a reference to the women already mentioned). In Ezek. 16, 32 
DnT-nK could refer to the knoum strangers; but vid. Smend on this 
passage. 

3. The pronominal object must be expressed by HR with a suffix 
(instead of by a verbal suffix) whenever 

a) it precedes the verb, e. g. Num. 22,33 fUTfRl rDJltt 

I had even slain thee , and saved her alive ; 1 Sam. 8, 7; Jer. 7, 19; 

b) the verb already has a suffix, 2 Sam. 15, 26 Ink 'IK"] HI he will 
let me see it; 

c) it follows an Infinitive absolute , vid § 113,1, N.; 

d) it follows an Infinitive construct with the subject immediately 
following, e. g. Gen. 41, 39, or when the union of the Infinitive with the 
suffix might be misleading, e. g. Gen. 4, 16 ink-ni3n 'nS:? 1 ? lest any 
should slay him, etc. (inton 'aS could also be lest he slay). 

4. The pronominal object is generally omitted when it can be easily 
supplied from the context. This is especially so with the neuter accu¬ 
sative (English it) after verbs of perceiving (l*pt7) and saying, e. g. 
Gen. 9, 22 et al. and he made (it) known; also after to give 
<18, 7 ; 24, 11 al.) Tip 1 ? to take, K’3n to bring, O't? to put (9, 23 al), Wfi? 
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to find (31, 33) et al.; the personal object is omitted e. g. in 12,10 ; 24, 
61 (after HpS). Owing to the ambiguity, the omission of the pi. object 
is peculiar in Gen. 37, 17 Dppk 1 = I heard them say; perhaps, 

however, with the Samaritan Pentateuch D'fljJDlp should be the reading. 

5. A frequent peculiarity is the omission of the substantive ob¬ 
ject (an elliptical expression), so we find e. g. rn3 1 Sam. 20, 16 et al. 
(vid. Lexicon) for rnjD analogous to our make an agreement with 
some one; ^01 to keep (sc. *)K his anger) = to bear a grudge Ps. 103, 
0 et al.; also Jer. 3, 6 (with ID!); Rfrl for Sip '1 to lift up the voice 
Isa. 3, 7; S KfefJ for S p’j? '1 to remove (forgive) the guilt of some one 
Gen. 18, 24, 26; Isa. 2, 0 ; nbff stretch forth (sc. V the hand) = to reach 
for something 2 Sam. 6, 6; Ps. 18,17. 

6. Nouns are often joined to verbs of perceiving as accusative which 
should be properly subjects of the following objective clauses; this is 
especially true of the verb HIO to see , Gen. 1, 4 and God saw the light 
that it was good instead of, God saw that the light was good ; 6, 2; 12, 14; 
13,10; 49, 16; Ex. 2, 2 ; Ps. 25, 19; Prov. 23, SI; Job 22, 12; Eccl. 
2, 24; 8,17; also of the verb jJT to know Ex. 32, 32; 2 Sam. 3, 26; 17, 
8 (with two objects). 1 K. 5,17 ; with a verb of saying pOR) Isa. 3, 
10. 

7. In a number of examples INC serves apparently to introduce or 
to emphasize a nominative. In nowise can any reference here be made 
to the original substantive force of 7W, since the undoubted examples of 
this nature all belong to the later books of the O. T. Rather (unless 
textual errors or other explanations are to be noted) there is throughout 
a virtual dependence upon a governing verb understood. Finally, the 
numerous instances of the use of DM referring to a member of the sen¬ 
tence governed by the verb, all point to the fact that HK should be con¬ 
sidered chiefly as a particle of reference , regardless of any governing 
word; so in the Hebrew of the Mishna* ink and nnk are, without spe¬ 
cial emphasis, placed before a nominative. 

Gases, where HR is not a nota accusativi , but a preposition, are not to 
be considered here (cf. HR at , by, § 103,1, Rem. 1); e. g. Isa. 57, 16; 1 
8am. 17, 34 (“HR1 and with . . . .; but DK was perhaps erroneously 
inserted here from vs. 36, where it is now wanting); also cases where an 
accusative is subordinated to a passive (§ 121, 2); or, as in Josh. 22, 17; 
Neh. 9, 32, to an idea of deficiency. In Hag. 2, 17 the accusative after 
yR is explained from §100,6; in Ezek. 43, 17 D’3p round about has a ver¬ 
bal force. Elsewhere there is clearly an attraction to a following rela¬ 
tive pronoun in the accusative (Ezek. 14, 22 ; Hag. 2, 6 ; Zech. 8, 17) or 


1 According to the usual syntax (cf. $ 116, 5, Rem. 3) we should here trans¬ 
late I heard some Bay ing , etc. 

* CL Weiss , njvnn yffS DDttO (Vienna, 1867) p. 112. 
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the accusative is dependent upon a verbal idea virtually contained in 
what precedes, and thus is in the mind of the speaker as governing the 
whole. So in Num. 3, 26 (in mDPDl vs. 25 we find : they had to watch); 
Josh. 17, 11 in S Tl'l it was given up or they gave to him; 1 Sam. 26, 16 
( behold , where = seek then); 2 Sam. 11, 25 yrp3 pV-^R is due to a noli 
aegre ferre ;* Jer. 36, 33 (he had indeed the firepan before himsetf); 
Eccl. 4, 3 in iSPR nR there is understood a ruling idea of I judge or I 
name- Aposiopesls is found in Deut 11, 2 (not your children do I 
mean); 2 Sam. 23, 17 (provided the present text is correct) the blood 
of men . . . . ? (sc. shall I drink? cf. 1 Chr. 11, 10); even bolder 
is Zech. 7,.7, where either ODjptp or WptfD (or *tP£D) is to be supplied. 

After eliminating some passages doubtless corrupt *, there remain 
the following where “HR in later Hebrew (perhaps somewhat in the 
sense of the Latin quod attinet ad) with more or less emphasis introduces a 
noun: Judg 20, 44, 46; Ezek. 17, 21; 20, 16; 35, 10; 44, 3; Nek. 9,10, 
34; Dan. 9,13; 2 Chr. 31, 17. In Ezek. 47, 17-10 (cf. also 43, 7) ac¬ 
cording to vs. 20 should be corrected to DRi. But the LXX, who 
have in vs. 18 only ravra, scarcely knew any other reading than DR, hence 
in all these passages DR is virtually considered as dependent on a gov¬ 
erning idea, like ecce (LXX 43, 7 lopasac), 47, 17 sq., perhaps there hast 
thou .... 

8. To the solecisms of later times belongs finally the introduction 
of the object by the preposition S (properly in reference to, in the direc¬ 
tion of), as occasionally in Ethiopic* and generally in Aramaic. 4 For 
the introduction of an object preceding the verb (and also clearly for the 
sake of greater perspicuity), S is found in Isa. 11,9 and Job 5, 2 (cf. also 
Dan. 11, 38); furthermore, after 3HR Lev. 19, 18, 34; SpR Lam. 4, 6; 
*)pR Num. 10, 26; yjRH Ps. 129, 3; Vl3n Ezra 8, 24; yij 1 Chr. 29, 
20 (with an accusative directly before); nSin 1 Chr. 5, 26; Ezra 6, 

21; 1 Chr. 22, 19; 2 Chr. 17, 13; SSn 1 Chr. 16, 36 ; 2 Chr. 5," 13; X}7) 
Ps. 135, 11 (vs. 10 with an accusative); 136, 19; *)p? Ps. 145, 14 (but cf. 
146, 8); JTT Ps. 69, 6; HpS Jer. 40, 2; ySon and HffD 1 Chr. 29, 22; 
y?0 Ps. 145, 14; 21% 1 Chr. 16,37; nSjjn Ezek. 26, 3; SSp Lam. 3, 
61 et al.; TOjrn 2 Chr. 31, 2 (previously accusatives ); J1DB Ps. 116,16; 


1 8o im 1 Sam. 20,13, instead of the Hlph., (30") we should with Wellhausen 
read the Q&l. 

* So in 1 £. 11, 25, where the predicate of the relative clause is now lacking; 
in 2 K. 6,5 HR is probably due to a text which had the Hlph. for Spi. In Jer. 
23, 33,read with the LXX, Vulg. RfcOn DDR ye are the burden! In Ezek. 37, 
19 with Hitzig read _I 7R for DR. 

v Dillmann , Oram, der Aethiop. Sprache, p. 349. 

4 As to the Biblical Aramaic, consult Kautzech Oram, des Bib.-Aram. p. 151 
sq. Elsewhere, too, a tendency may be noticed in later Hebrew, in place of the 
strict subordination of a noun in the accusative, to admit a loose construction by 
means of prepositions. 
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ipfr 2 Chr. 24, 12 (previously accusative ); 3 % Efn (in the verb *7131 'n) 
2 Chr. 10,6 (but vs. 9 and 1 K. 12,9 with an accusative); Ezra 8,16; 

2 Chr. 17, 7; 2 Chr. 5,10. 

9. Sometimes the verb upon which an accusative depends is in 
sense contained in the apparently governing verb, e. g. Isa. 14, 17 
nrri nfUJ-xS rV2K released his prisoners and dismissed them not 
from the house; cf. Ps. 74,15, and for this so-called constructs praeg- 
nans cf. § 119,4. 

2. Within the sphere of the actual accusative belongs the 
so-called inner or absolute object (also called schema etyma - 
logicum or figura etymol. ), i. e., the supplying of the objective 
idea by a noun from the same root, 1 e. g. Ps. 14, 5 ’HHIE) 
they feared a fear; also with the object preceding, Lam. 1, 8 
** nNEn KCDPI sins Jerusalem has sinned; with a double accur 

t : it : •• 

sative (vid. No. 5), e. g. 1 K. 1, 12 nKJJ tO TfSjpvt I will counsel 
(give) thee counsel* 

Rem. a) Strictly speaking, only such verbs as are supplied by means 
of an indeterminate substantive are here considered (vid. examples 
above). Such a substantive, regardless of the union of the inner object 
with denominative verbs (vid. below) is found, like the Infinitive absolute, 
very inactive; it serves rather to strengthen the verbal idea. Such a 
strengthening occurs whenever the inner object is not made definite, 
analogous to the German: das war ein Leuchten. 3 It is evident that 
frequently (as regularly in Greek) some strengthening attribute follows 
the inner object, e. g. Gen. 27, 34 ifcO-IJ? rPDt nVu njJ^V p*JH 
he cried a great and very bitter cry ; cf. Greek vootiv vooov *o*vv, tx“Pn aa * 
Xap&v fieyufajv (Matt 2,10); magnam pugnare pugnam , tutiorem vitam 
vivere , etc. Examples of the inner object , after the verb, without an 
additional clause, occur in Ex. 22, 6; 2 Sam. 12, 16; Ezek. 26, 16; 
Zech. 1, 2; Prov. 21, 26; with an enlarging attribute, Gen. 27, 33; Ex. 
32, 31; Judg. 15, 8; 2 Sam. 13, 36; 1 K. 1, 40 (cf. Jon. 4, 6; 1 Chr. 
29, 9); Isa. 21, 7; Jon. 1, 10 ; Zech. 1, 14; 8, 2 a ; Dan. 11, 3. (Besides 
an actual object, the inner object is found with an attribute in Gen. 12, 
17; 2 Sam. 13, 15; cf. also Isa. 14, 6.) An inner object with attributes 


1 For the use of the Infinitive absolute as inner object, and the difference 
there is in such a case between it and the noun itself, cf. § 113, 3, together with 
the Bern. 

* Cf. 0ovA&t /SovAfvcir, Iliad X. 147. 

* Arabic grammarians, in many instances, give the indeterminate cases an 
intensive signification, whereas the Qoran scholars usually render such a case 
by an expression like the German was fur ein. Vid. $ 125,1, Bern. 
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before the verb, Jer. 14,17; Zech. 1,16 (cf. also Gen. 30 8; Jer. 30 r 
14; Ps. 139,22); in Zech. 8,2 the expected substantive is supplied by 
one of kindred signification. 

6) Only in a broader sense fall within the sphere of the schema 
etymologicum examples where the noun is added to a denominative verb 
from which it has arisen (so Gen. 1,11; 9,14; 11, 3; 37, 7 ; Ezek. 18, 
2; Ps. 144, 6 ; also Mic. 2, 4), or where the substantive in question, 
partly determinate, follows its verb (so Gen. 30,37 ; Num. 25,11; 2 K. 
4,13; 13,14; Isa. 45, 17; Lam. 3, 68 1 ; determinate in sense at least 
in Jer. 22, 16) or precedes (2 K. 2,16; Isa. 8,12; 62, 5; Zech. 3, 7; cf. 
also Ex. 3, 0). In both cases the said substantive gives special empha- 
ais to the clearness or the easier union of the verb with other members 
of the sentence. 

3. Such verbs as express an utterance (outcry, weeping), or 
any other external action, frequently take the means or the 
instrument of the action in the accusative (in other words* 
the means may be understood as in some way due to the action 
itself). This, however, is on condition that a more definite 
modification (in the form of an attributive adjective or a 
genitive) be added to the substantive in question. By this 
the close relation between this accusative and inner object, 
discussed in No. 2, becomes evident; it, too, usually takes 
a strengthening attribute. This excludes, however, its con¬ 
sideration as an adverbial accusative (instrumental) or its 
being paralleled with the second (objective) subject, as ex¬ 
plained in § 141. 

Examples of the accusative following the verb are found in Ezek. 
11,13 SilJ'Sip p£tlfl and l cried out a loud voice = with a loud voice; 
2 Sam. 15, 23 (after the object itself, Deut. 5,10; IK. 8, 66); Ps. 109, 
2, they spoke with me a tongue of lies = with a lying tongue; 

Prov. 10, 4 poor becomes rPD’V'p ntfp the sluggish hand working = 
who works with a sluggish hand (cf. the English idioms writing a beau¬ 
tiful hand , striking a clear note, playing ball, and the German eine sch&ne 
Stimme singen, SchHUschuhe laufen, etc.). Examples of a preceding 
accusative (with) lips of joy my mouth praises, Ps. 

63, 6; cf. 12,3 where a case of instrument with 3 follows the accusative. 

1 Also in Ps. 13, 4 (lest I sleep the sleep of death ) is JTipn more expressive for 
%7\ rgtf (cf. Jer. 31,39), as Isa. 33,15 mpiJf for 
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4. Many verbs originally (partly from their external form y 
vid. above, No. 1, note) intransitive, by virtue of a certain 
divergence from the original meaning, gradually brought 
about in the language, may be used as transitive J^cf. e. g. 
an to contend; also with an accusative causam alien jus agere 
(so in Isa. 1, 17 et al.; elsewhere with ^ = for any one); 
^5' to be able (really = to be in a condition ), with an accusative 
to overcome any one; to be inclined , and to delight in 
(usually with 5 ) with an accusative = to enjoy ; cvbare , 

hence in the sense concumbere , originally always connected 
with “cy cum; in later Hebrew, however, also with the 
accusative, Gen. 34, 2 = comprimere (feminam), etc. 

Rem. 1 . It is very difficult, however, to determine whether or not 
some verbs that were subsequently used alone, or united with preposi¬ 
tions, were originally transitive, so that the supposed original idea itself, 
that we habitually ascribe to each, makes them appear as intransitives . 1 

In this case nothing more can be said of any syntactical peculiarity. 
An enumeration of such verbs would therefore be very desirable. 
There is a possibility, too, that certain verbs were originally used at 
once as transitive and intransitive (so, perhaps Bfa*7 to be dressed, to¬ 
gether with 2*7 Finally, also, the analogy of certain frequently 

occurring transitives caused a direct union of intransitives in sense 
with the accusative, and accustomed us to bring, with other words, 
whole classes of verbs into a definite point of view of transitiveness 
(vid. Rem. 4). 

2. Especially clear is this divergence from the original meaning 
when even reflexive conjugations (Nlph., Hlthpa., etc.) take an accusa¬ 
tive, e. g. K1J to prophesy , Jer. 25, 13; Dpi (properly to turn oneself 
around) to surround, Judg. 19, 22; OH 1 ?! to fight, Ps. 109, 3 (where we 
should read ^bnb'1 as a Qftl; cf. Ps. 35, 1 ); furthermore SniDH take 
some one as captive , Isa. 14,2 ; *?3inn make the object of conspiracy, Gen. 
37,18; pt3Jin consider something, Job 37,14. 

3. When not incorrect nor due to colloquial usage, it can be due 
only to a divergence from the original meaning of a verb, that occasion¬ 
ally a separated object (otherwise introduced by S) is directly subordi- 


1 80 , for example, Hlj? to answer rc^a) some one discreetly; HJT to 

command (jubere aliquem); * 1 DT to remember; Hjp (also with *7), to wait for 
some one ; to tell good tidings (vid. Lex.); to commit adultery (adulte- 
rare matronam); Ipy to serve (colere); to pledge one's self for, etc. 
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n&ted to the form of an accusative suffix, e. g. Zech. 7, 6 'JR 'JJTpY DlYH 
did ye fast unto me (move me by your fasting)? Even more peculiar i* 
Job 31, 18 3Rp 'jStJ he (the orphan) brought up with me , as with a 
father; cf. Isa. 27,4; 65, 6 ; Jer. 31, 3; with NIph. Isa. 44, 21; cf. 
Aram. Dan. 5, 0; but Josh. 15, 19 'JJVU 'JH is to be understood 
as double accusative, with a verb of giving; Ezek. 29,3 is to be read 
either, with Olshausen VJVBPJJ, or with Smend O'fry (then pre¬ 
cedes) ; Ps. 42, 6 rniK or 01% 

4. Whole classes of verbs are, according to Rem. 1 , above, treated 
as transitives , either because of their original meaning or (for the sake 
of analogy) because of a divergence from the latter. Such are: 

a) Verbs induendi and exuendt, like EfaS to put on, OB tQ to put off, 

THjr to decorate oneself; also in poetic usage, Ps. 65,14 )RYH D "0 3 1 ? 

the meadows are covered with flocks; cf. 109, 29; 104, 2 (HO^); 65, 14 6 
<*\ 0 j;), etc . 1 

b) Verbs copiae and incopiae (also verbs abundandi and deflciendi) 
like kSd to be full, of something (Ex. 8 , 17, here and often elsewhere 
•construed with and evidently with an accusative , Gen. 6,13; with 
personal object, Ex. 15, 9 — my lust shall be satisfied upon them; with 
an emphatic preceding accusative, Isa. 1,15 your hands 1 rJ?D O'Dl are 
full of blood, cf. 22, 2); so also Ntph. R^DJ to Jill with something , Gen. 
6 ,11; Ex. 1, 7 (object added with HR); Isa. 2, 7 sq.; 6 , 4; Prov. 3,10; 

to swarm with, Gen. 1, 20, 21 (where ")OR — accusative); JJ3fer 
(£3fr) to be sated, Isa. 1,11; Prov. 12, 11; "131 to become strong, take 
hold of, Job 21, 7 ; ] tm [Q to overflow (object preceding), Prov. 3,10; TV 
properly descenders, poetical also to run, flow (over) with (cf. Greek 
npopieiv Cd<jp,6uKpva (rru(etv),e. g. Lam. 3, 48 "PJR 0'D mine eye 
runneth down with streams of water; 1 ,16; Jer. 9,17 ; 13,17; Ps 119,130; 
also f>7) to go with, go over from = overflow Joel 4, 18; 'll) flow or run, 
Jer. 9, 17; *)01 to drop , overflow from, Judg. 5, 4; Joel 4, 18 a; to 
pour out , overflow, also (trans.) overwhelm , Isa. 10, 22; 3D gush forth 
from, Prov. 10,31; so, perhaps also ">3JJ to go ox flow over from, Isa. 5, 
28. Especially bold, but still analogous to the foregoing examples, is 
the declaration in Isa. 5, 0 concerning the vineyard XVBh VOEf n*7J(Jl 
and it shall come up (be overgrown) with briers and thorns; cf. Prov.* 
24, 31, and still bolder in Isa. 34,13. 

The following are antithetic: "'On to be wanting, lacking, Gen. 18,28 
Sitf to be deprived of (lose), Gen. 27, 45. 

c) Many verbs of dwelling; the accusative then expresses either the 
place or the thing in or by which one tarries (so in Gen. 4, 20 after 3B^; 


1 From the idea of covering oneself with something, D'D Wn*y Ex. 80, 20 
must necessarily be explained they shall wash themselves with water ; still the* 
•customary O'Ol may here be used. 
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Judg. 5,17 ; Isa. 33,14 after HI; Isa. 33,16 with pff) or the person 
(people) with whom one dwells or whose guest one is (so in Ps. 5, 6; 120> 
6 after HJ). 

5. A double accusative (especially of the person and the 

thing) is taken by : 

a) the causative conjugations ( [Pi'el HipKiU sometimes 

Pilpel) e. g. ^ 3^5 Gen. 47, 12 al.) of such as are merely 
transitive in Q&l, and of verbs induendi and exuendi, etc. 
(cf. Nos. 1 and 4, especially Rem. 4), e. g. Ex. 33,18 
S|"p?~nx KJ ^ton let me see thy glory . Frequently we 
find jprfn inform some one of something; docere 
aliquem aliquid , etc.; cf. also Gen. 41,42 Inx 

and he clothed him in (with) vestures of fine linen; cf. 
the antithesis Gen. 87, 82 (both accusatives after 
introduced by n«), so with tf^p to fill with, Gen. 21 , 19; 
26, 15; Ex. 28, 3 ; "AN to gird one with something , Ps. 
18, 33; Up? to surround , Ps. 8 , 6 al.; 7p3 to bless one 
with something , Deut. 15, 14 ; 10 H to deprive one of some - 
thing Ps. 8 , 6 ; cause to eat something , Ex. 16, 32 5 

Hfjtfn cause to drink something , Gen. 19, 32 sq. 

b) by numerous verbs (already in Q&l) that indicate an in¬ 
fluence upon an object through some external means, 
the latter is then (being in a manner influenced by the 
action; cf. the analogous case, No. 3 above) added as a 
second object. To this category belong: 

a) Verbs expressing the idea of covering , clothing , coating *un 
Ex. 29,9; HflX Ex. 26,29 al ; Ezek. 13, 10 sq.; *W t Ps. 3,13 (cf. 
also 01*1 Josh. 7, 26 al.), hence also of sowing 0PT Judg. 9, 45; Isa. 
17,10; 30, 23), planting (Isa. 5, 2), anointing (Ps. 45,8) with something. 

P) Expressions of giving fjni Josh. 15,19 with the object of the 
thiog preceding); presenting p?J Gen. 30,20; antithetic of despoil , so 
Prov. 22, 23); favoring qin Gen. 33,5), sustaining (= supporting, main¬ 
taining , outfitting) with something , e g. Gen. 27, 37; Ps. 51,14 pop); 
Judg. 19, 5 p£D); dealing with some one (^Dl 1 Sam. 24, 18); cf. also 
O^p making advances to one , Ps. 21,4; repaying some one (with 
double accusative, Ps. 35 12; Prov. 13, 21, and for the accusative of 
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the person ri>, jcax&f irpurretv rtvd). In a broader sense, here belong snch 
usages as Mic. 7, 2 (to hunt any one with a net) ; Ps. 64,8 (to shoot arrow 
at one; the accents indicate a different translation), etc. 

X) Expressions of enquiring after something , or desiring samdhing 
for some one (SfcW Deut. 14, 26; Ps. 137, 8); answering one something 
(nij? Mic. 6, 6; cf. in other conjugations D'tfn properly verbum 
reddere , with the accusative of the person 1 K. 12, 6 al., to announce the 
idea; so sometimes Tin to inform one of, Job 26, 4 al. for *7 Tl). 

4) Expressions of making , building, forming something, with the accu¬ 
sative of the actual object, and an accusative of material of which 
something is made, e. g. Gen. 2, 7 rPTWH-p 1DJJ OTOTJ-nit'K HTTP Ijrn 
and Jehovah God formed man of the dust of the ground; so with "tY' 1 K. 
7, 15, and Ex. 38,3 fitfrq nfrjj all the vessels made he of bronze 

(for a linguistically possible rendering of the accusative TM, but 
excluded by the context itself, see letter c, with the Hem.); Ex. 25,18, 
28; 26,1,14, sq. 29; 27,1; 1 K. 7,27; with the preceding accusative 
of material, Deut 27, 6 rrtrr natp-n£ HJ3J? ntoStf 0’}3K of tohole 
stones shall thou build the altar of Jehovah . 

<?) by verbs expressing a making, preparing, forming for 
something; the second accusative then is related to the 
actual object as the accusative of the product e. g. Gen. 
27, 9 C'sy t?8 cnx ntyyK I will make them (the kids) 
savory meat; cf. 6 , 14, 16; Ex. 26, 1 b ; 80, 25; 32, 4; 
Hos. 8, 4 ; IK. 18, 32 njrp C^Nn-n# 1?] and he buiU 
the stones into an altar; also with double accusative, 
baked something of something , Ex. 12, 39; Lev. 25, 4 ; Q'ty 
(properly set up something, cf. Gen. 28, 18 ; Ps. 89, 9 and 
also cnn Gen. 31, 45) change into something Josh. 8, 28; 
Isa. 50, 2; 51, 10 ; Mic. 1, 7 ; 4, 13 ; with a double accusative 
of the person (appoint or exalt one to the position of) 
Isa. 3, 7 (in a similar sense we find also jnj with a double 
accusative, Gen. 17, 5 or rv$ 1 K. 11, 34; regularly, 
however, the indication of honor — as also frequently of 
product — is made by to) ; furthermore rptf put or make 
to (for) something (Isa. 5, 6 ; 26,1 1 ; with personal object 


1 Cf. the exceedingly expressive idioms that really belong here, Ps. 21,13 
DpK? iDrvtfn '3/or thou makest that they must turn their backs tome; simi¬ 
larly Ps. 18, 41 (2 Sam. 22, 41; Ex. 23, 27) 'S HJjnj 'TR thou gavest ms 
the necks of mine enemies ; cf. Jer. 18,17. 
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Ps. 21, 7; 91, 9) ; yT to recognize something for something , 
Eccl. 7, 25 (similarly n^n find out , Gen. 7, 1) ; 
reckon something for one . . . (Gen. 15, 6) or consider one 
as (Isa. 53, 4 ; otherwise always construed with ^ or 5 ); 

to darken (Amos 5, 8). Here, too, belong pas¬ 
sages like 1 K. 11, 30 Ifyy Cj# njnj??l and he tore 
it (the mantle) into twelve pieces ; cf. Isa. 37, 26 (accusa¬ 
tive of the product before the real object after 
to lay waste ). 

Hem. At first glance some of the foregoing examples seem to be 
identical with those mentioned in b , 6, so one could say, for instance, 
that 1 K. 18, 32 should be rendered he built the altar of stones , in sense 
similar to the other, explaining HITD as the nearer object, but D'JSRiVnK 
as an accusative of material, like Deut. 27, 6 (vid. above, 5, 6). In 
reality, however, the actual rendering is not at all the same. It should 
not be said that the living speech in the one case took an accusative of 
material, in the other an accusative of the product. Driver (§ 195) 
with reason intimates that in both cases the remoter accusative should 
be strictly regarded as in apposition with the nearer one. This becomes 
especially clear in examples like Ex. 20, 25 thou shaft not build them (the 
stones of the altar) JVTI of hewn stones ; cf. also Gen. 1, 27. The ques¬ 
tion is, however, which one of the two accusatives, being the sooner 
acted upon or influenced, is to be placed first. On this point either the 
position of the word (the most determinate, nearer object, regularly 
follows the verb immediately), or the context leaves scarcely a doubt. 
So in 1 K. 18, 32, the picking up of the stones is the primary thought, 
and the erection of the altar therewith the secondary. In Deut. 27, 0 
this order is completely reversed. 

d) The second accusative , finally, adds to the nearer object 
a more definite qualification in that it indicates the part 
that is especially affected by the action, 1 e. g. Ps. 3, 8 
thou hast smitten all mine enemies on the cheek-bone = 
thou hast smitten their cheek-bone; cf. Gen. 37, 21 let 
us not strike him as to his life y i. e. let us not kill 
him; Deut. 22, 26 ; 2 Sam. 3, 27; also with Gen. 
3, 15; njn Jer. 2, 16, and even with the bold poetic use 
of the special object preceding in Deut. 33, 11 (with 

__ 

1 Analogous is the so-called teas’ oAo* Kara fitpot in Greek epics, e. g. nolo* <?• 
4*of +vy*¥ ip* of b66vrmv. 
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§118. 

LOOSE RELATION OF THE ACCUSATIVE WITH THE VERB. 

1. The numerous instances of a loose relation of an 
accusative with a verb are distinguished from the different 
kinds of o bjec t-accusative (§ 117), in that they do not indi¬ 
cate the persons or things directly affected by the action, but 
rather certain circumstances under which an action or event 
comes to pass. As such we must count in all indicating the 
circumstances of place , time, degree , cause and manner of 
the action under consideration. Regularly these considera¬ 
tions follow the verb, but they may precede it. 

Rem. That these cases are to be considered as accusatives can 
readily be seen from the fact that frequently the nota accusativi (HK) 
may precede; that in a sort of casus loci the termination ) U used, 
in which, according to $ 90, 2, the former accusative ending has been 
preserved; and finally, from the manner in which the examples here 
mentioned are placed by the written Arabic in the accusative (recognised 
even externally), and indeed in cases where one would sooner expect to 
find an apposition in the nominative. 

The relations between the circumstantial and the object accusatives 
is clearly seen whenever the former (as for instance in statements of the 
aim or object after verbs of motion) are immediately united to the verb. 
The more loosely connected circumstances, however, were doubtless 
originally considered as objects of a regularly omitted governing word. 
The knowledge of such a strict governing condition gradually disap¬ 
peared, so that the accusatives more and more came to be regarded as a 
casus adverbialis. 

2. The accusative ( accus . loci ) serves as a more definite 
indication of place (a) answering the question whither t after 
verbs of motion, 1 (6) answering the question where? after 
verbs of being, remaining, resting, etc. (also after transitive 


1 It predominates in this sense in Sanskrit; in Greek only in poetry, e. g- 
Hiad I. 317, «riV<nr 6'ovp+w I««r; Latin rut ire t Romam prqflcuci. 
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verbs, vid. examples) ; (c) as a more definite indication of 
extent in dimensions, to the questions how far? how high? haw 
much ? etc. 

Instead of the pure accusative, a locative (vid. § 90,2) 1 is used in 
the cases mentioned in letter a (sometimes also in those under letter b), 
or (especially before persons as the object of the action) the preposition 
to express at a place, regularly indicated by the preposition 3. 

Examples for (a): rnfrn let us go out into the field, 1 Sam. 20, 
11; cf. Gen. 27,3; 31,4; Job 29,7; ETCnn rghh to go to Tarshish , 2 Chr. 
20, 36; cf. Gen. 10,11; 13, 9; 24,27; 26, 33; 31,21; Ex. 4,9; 17,10; 
Judg. 1, 20; 2 K. 11, 19; Nah. 1, 8 (?); Ps. 134, 2; with Kf3 (in the 
sense of aggredi = “Sj; K13 cf. $ 117,1, note) the personal aim or object 
in poetic composition is found added in the accusative in Ezek. 32,11; 
38,11; Prov. 10, 24; 28, 22; Job 15, 21; 20, 22; this case, however, 
is considered rather as the object-accusative (cf. our fall in with, meet 
one). But vid. also Num. 10, 36 (where 2*12? is scarcely transitive); 
Judg. 11, 29; 1 Sam. 13, 20. Cf. also for HQB? . . . 'H whither , 
Num. 13, 27. In Gen. 12, 15, the accusative qf place is found after a 
passive. 

Examples for (6): Gen. 38, 11 remain as a widow ^'3K JV3 in thy 
father's house; cf. 24, 23; 1 Sam. 17, 15; 2 Sam. 2, 32; Isa. 3, 0; Hos. 
12,6; Mic. 6, 10; 2 Chr 33. 20; SrfrH nnf at the door of the tent, 
Gen. 18, 1,10; 19, 11, etc. In all these examples the accusative, instead 
of the customary construction with 3, could be said to be used for the 
sake of euphony (to avoid fusion of sounds in '33 and 'D3); cf. further¬ 
more Gen. 2, 14; 4, 10; 1 K. 7, 8; and 15, 23 he was diseased vSl'l-nK 
in his feet (2 Chr. 16, 12 H3), analogous to the cases referred to in § 117 f 
6, d For Isa. 1, 30, vid. § 110, 3, Rem. 3 (In Deut/6, 3, on the con¬ 
trary, according to the LXX, a verb of giving before has been lost) 

Examples for (c): Gen. 7, 20 (fifteen cubits . . . did the waters pre- 
tail)-, 31, 23; 41, 40 353 KD3S1 pT only on the throne mil I be 
greater than thou; Dcut. 1, 19 we went through the great and terrible 
wilderness ; cf. Job 29, 3. Here belong also Examples like Ex. 16, 1G: 
according to the number of your persons, for which elsewhere is 

found); Job 1, 5. In 2 Sam. 14, 26, a statement of weight is put in the 
accusative . 


1 So for the K*th. is required by the Massora. 

• So in Judg. 19,18 'I'Sk could be read for * JV3"DK. 

•In Ps. 2,12 ^T7 should not be regarded as accusative loci (on the way), 
but as accusative of reference (in reference to the way; vid. No. 5). 
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3. The accusative (acc. temporis) serves to designate the 
time of an action 

a) answering the question token ? e. g. CWl this day (in 

question) then ; also on this day 9 i. e. to-day, or finally by day 
*(= CpI') like niy in the evening, noctu, in the morn¬ 

ing, early (Ps. 5, 4 al.), Cnntf at noon (Ps. 91, 6); cf. lnt$ Cf» 
jm one and the same day , Gen. 27, 45; furthermore tottf in 
sleep (Ps. 127, 2), cnytp (Q*r6 'n?) at the beginr 

ning of the barley harvest , 2 Sam. 21, 9; at a definite period 
of time, Gen. 11, 10 ; 14, 4 (in the 13th year). 

b) answering the question how long t e. g. Gen. 3,14 'p^p 
all the days of thy life ; 7, 4 (forty days and forty nights 

long); 7, 24; 14, 4 ; 15, 13; 21, 34; 29, 18; Ex. 20, 9 (six 
days throughout) ; 23, 15 ; C'pJ>iy forever , 1 K. 8, 13, also 
with a determinate accusative, Ex. 13, 7 C'p^ri 
throughout the (already mentioned, immediately preceding) 
seven days ; cf. Judg. 14, 17; Deut. 9, 25. 

4. The accusative of cause (acc. causae ) is used in Isa. 

7, 25 thou goest not thither -pp^ PNT for fear of the thorns. 

5. There are manifold uses of the accusative (as strictly \/ 
accusations adverbialis ) to describe the manner of the fulfill¬ 
ment of an action; in English such an accusative is com¬ 
monly rendered by in, with, as, in the form of, in such a way, 
according to measure, circumstance, with regard to, etc. For 
£he sake of clearness we distinguish: 

a) Adjectives after the verb more definitely to describe & bodily or 
other external circumstance, e. g. Isa. 20, 2 and he entered *jrn DilJJ 
naked and barefoot; cf. vs. 3; 8, 21; Gen. 15, 2; 33,18; (oSiy) Judg. 

8, 4 ; Mic. 1, 8 ; Job 30, 28 ; after an accusative, e. g. Deut 15, 18 ; for 
a statement of a mental circumstance see Gen. 37, 35 (?3K); before the 
verb (with a certain emphasis) Amos 2, 10; Job 1, 21; Eccl. 5, 14; 

Jiev. 20, 20; Ps. 15, 2; Job 19, 25; 27, 19; Ruth 1, 21 (Hi6d with 
•which the adverb DjV*! is parallel). 

Especially instructive are the examples where the conditional ad¬ 
jectives, although descriptive of several persons or things are used in 
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the singular, (e. g. Job 24,10 oSn naked == in the form of naked 
ones they go about , cf. vs. 7; in 12, 17 the singular is used after a pi. 
object) as evidence that the adjective should not be understood as in 
apposition, but rather merely as an adverb. 

6) Participles, both after the verb (Gen. 49, 11; Num. 16, 27; 1 
Sam. 2,18; Jer. 2,27 ; 43, 2; Ps. 7,8; Job 24,5; Cant 2, 8) and before 
(Ex. 3,18; Isa. 57,10; Ezek. 36, 85; Ps. 56, 2; 92, 14; Prov. 20, 14); 
cf. also the Participles KIph. that have become substantives lYftOll in a 
fearful manner (Ps. 139,14) and JViKSfil in a wonderful manner , Job 
37, 5; Dan. 8, 24. So also Participles dependent on genitives ^ vTlDp 
Gen. 3, 8; D'pgif 4,10 (cf. ntO 1 K. 14, 6) should be regarded as 
attributives rather than as appositives, since in the latter case they 
would require the article. In 2 Sam. 13, 20 and Hab. 2,10 the so-called 
explicative Waw precedes the Participle. 

c) Substantives 1 employed in manifold relations; this appears in 
the description of an external condition; e. g. Mic. 2, 3 nOil oSn vh ye 
shall not enter in an uprightpoeition (its antithesis run# is in Isa. 60, 14); 
Deut. 4, 11; Judg. 5, 21; Isa. 57, 2; Prov. 7, 10; Job 31, 26; Lam. 1, 9; 
in describing a mental or moral condition, e. g. Num. 32, 14; Josh. 9, 2 
prut H|) unanimous; 1 K. 22, 13; cf. Zeph. 3, 9); 1 Sam. 15, 32; 2 
Sam 23, 8; Jer. 31, 7; Hos. 12, 15; 14,5; Ps. 56, 3; 58,2; 75,3; 
Prov. 31, 0; Job 16, 0; Lam. 1, 0; in a statement of the age, e. g. 1 
Sam. 2, 33 D'lPJK VMDJ they will die as men , i. e. at man's age; cf. 2, 8 
p£l); Isa. 65, 20 and Gen. 15, 16; in specifying more definitely the 
number, e. g. Jer. 13, 19 D'DlStf wholly; cf. Deut. 4, 27; 2 K. 5, 2; 
Jer. 31, 8. The description of an outer or inner condition in poetry 
can be expressed equally well by comparison with a known figure, e. g. 
Isa. 21, 8, rr-)K IO|T] then he cried out (like) a lion; cf. Ps. 22, 14; 
Isa. 22, 18 pn3 like a ball); 24, 22; Zech. 2, 8; Ps. 11, 1; 58, 96 
(provided that the foregoing 3 no longer here, is in force, as in Ps. 90, 
4); Ps. 144, 12; Job 24, 5 (D'ina before the verb); 41, 7 * 

6. To this category of circumstantial expressions belong, 
finally, nouns introduced by the comparative ^ 8 , in so far as 
the latter may be regarded as original substantives. 4 They 

1 Cf. § 100, 2 6 for certain substantives which have become adverbs; also 
{ 113, 2 with Rem. 2 for the adverbial use of the Infinitive absolute . 

* Classing the preceding examples as comparatio decurtata is, of course, 
permitted, provided that the otherwise regular comparative particle 3 be not 
assumed as in some mechanical way omitted. 

3 Cf. on this as the so-called prefix, $ 102, 2. 

4 Opposed to this explanation of 3, due especially to Fleischer , is that of 
Schwabe (3 nach seinem Wesen und Gebrauch im alttestam. Kanon gewiirdigt. 
Halle, 1883), since he agrees with Gesenius and Ewald in placing 3 as a preposi- 
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are then used in the sense of manner (instar ) as standing in 
the accusative (3 = according to the way, manner ), whereas 
the following noun represents a genitive governed by 3 . 
With this meaning of 3 , it is possible to indicate many 
pregnant references that are rendered into English or Ger¬ 
man only by the aid of prepositions . 1 The comparison can 
thus be extended: 

a) to the place , e. g. Isa. 5, 17 D*33"J3 after their manner , i . e, as if 
in their pasture; 23,15 (as it runs in the song of the harlot); 28, 21; 
29, 7 (DiSnJ) as in a dream). 

b) to the time , especially in union with Df 3 in the manner of the 
day *= as in the day, Isa. 9, 3; Hos. 2, 5; 'D'3 as in the days . .. Isa. 
51, 0; Hos. 2, 17; 9, 9 ; 12, 10; Amos 9, 11; cf. moreover Lev. 22, 13; 
Isa. 17, 6; Job 5, 14; 29, 2. (Of an entirely different nature is the use 
of 3 as a pure particle of time, e. g. Gen. 19, 10 7VH Jl£3 at this time 
[not: about this time ] if it lasts till next year, cf. Isa. 23, 5 and the 
numerous instances of the union of 3 with the Infinitive construct to 
express relations of time: Gen. 12, 14; 27, 34 et al.). 

c) to persons , e. g. Gen. 34, 31 should he deal with our sister as 
with a harlot f 

d) to things , e. g. Isa. IQ 14; Ps. 33, 7; Job 28, 6; tfK*iD3 accord- 
ing to the manner of fire, i. e. as by fire (cf. Isa. 1,25 ^33, as by lye) ; 
Job 29, 23 1B£>3, as for the rain (they waited for me); 38, 30 ]3N3 as 
(to) stone (the water has become congealed). 

Rem. According to the older grammarians 3 is sometimes pleo¬ 
nastic ; i. e. not when referring to a comparison, but as a shorter intro¬ 
duction of the predicate (the so-called Kdph veritatis), e. g. Neh. 7, 2 
for he was ftp* ETR3 a faithful man. Such a pleonasm is of course 
out of the question. At most a Kdph veritatis may in sense be under¬ 
stood, that the comparison may be introduced by 3, with a certain 
degree of emphasis (= as right , as I); in Neh. 7, 2 'R '3 is simply = 


tion on a level with 3 and S, and in holding that it is clearly related to the root 
}13 as well as to '3 and ^3. Its present interpretation as a substantive does not 
imply that it was formerly used in another sense. For 3 with numerical state¬ 
ments in the sense of about, approximately , vid. Lexicon. 

1 It would be entirely incorrect to suppose here (vid. 5, c. Note 2) an omis¬ 
sion of a preposition; examples like Isa. 1, 26 (nj&l033 and nSnfl33) are 
explained by the fact that both the preposition and the substantive, before the 
prefixing of 3, are assimilated to one word. In 1 Sam. 14,14 Hfnp^) the text 
is no doubt corrupt. 
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nature 0 / a faithful man, i. e. as only a faithful man really can be; cf. 
Num. 11,1; Isa. 1, 7; 13, 6; Hos.4,4; 5,10; Obad. 11; Job 24, 14; 
27, 7; Lam. 1, 20; 2, 4, also 0}pp3 in places like Ps. 105, 12 (= even 
very few ; but Isa. 1, 0, almost, quite easily). 


§ H9. 

PREPOSITIONAL RELATION OF NOUNS TO VERBS. 


7 


1. In general . The prepositional relation of nouns 
to verbs (cf. § 118) presents a more definite specifi¬ 
cation of the conditions (of place, time, cause, purpose, 
degree, association or separation) under which an action or 
event takes place. Indeed, most prepositions have an under¬ 
lying idea of spatial conditions; from this their use has 
gradually extended so as to include any temporal, causal or 
intellectual conditions. 


For the origin and the original case-relation, in which prepositions 
stood, to the nouns governed by them, cf. $ 101; here we have given 
both the history of prepositions and their original meanings. Cf. also 
§ 102 for the so-called prefixes and $ 103 for the union of preposiUons 
with suffixes. 

2. A very frequent Hebrew construction is the use of 
•compound prepositions to express more accurately local con- U 
ditions which may either precede or follow an action. In 
the former case "jp and in the latter (the more rare) "^>X are 
found preceding other local prepositions; cf. Amos 7, 15 
-and Jehovah took me away jX'^n '"inxp from after the flock; 

2 K. 9, 18 turn thee 'inN"^>X behind me; "Cyp, nxp from 
beside , with (like the French de chez , d'aupres quelquun l ); 
for more examples, vid. the Rem. 


1 In other cases the French, like the English, deems it sufficient to empha¬ 
size only one of two combined representations; as in uses like il prend le 
chapeau sur la table (English equally defective: he takes the hat from the table ); 
4he Hebrew, on the other hand, would, by means of from off (cf. Isa. 6, 6), 
represent equally well both significations. 
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Rem. 1. The following compound prepositions do not fall under 
the preceding statement, viz.: (1) those substantives which, by their 
union with prefixes, have become prepositions, before, 'Jflp, [poS 
on account of (also from before, Gen. 4, 16 al.); (2) adverb* which 
are formed by the union of original substantives (used also as preposi- 
tions) with prepositions, VMIO outside, HHJpp in the sense of below, 1 bj?p 
above (so Gen. 27, 39; 49, 25 not from above). Of course such local 
adverbs by the addition of S may be transformed to prepositions, e. g. 
S outside in the relation to .. . i. e. outside of anything; S 
wider in relation to, b bpD over something, etc.; "tpS properly in sepa¬ 
ration, ”p in separation from, i. e. outside, except Occasionally 
the S in such a case is omitted for the sake of brevity, e. g. Job 26, 5 
(O'D nnnp from under the waters) ; Nell. 3, 28 (”^£P). 

2. Actual combinations of prepositions (mutually to strengthen the 
meaning) occur 

a) with “P in ^nttp 'pHKp (vid. above) away from behind some¬ 
thing; riRp and D£D from beside (vid. above); j'3p or XViJ'SD from be¬ 
tween something (e. g. Gen. 49, 10); '^oSp from before (vid. above); 
sometimes with Lev. 5, 8 al.; from off, i. e. from above some¬ 
thing away; nnjT? from under something away (vid. foot-note). 

b) with _t 7K: unto behind something; unto be¬ 

tween; S rrap-^R unto from within to (2 K. 11,16); S pnp-^R unto 
from without to, i. e. from without (Num. 5, 3); unto under.* 

In Job 5,6 both are united to the motion with a peculiar force; D'3Yp _l 7K 
until (he goes about where) he taketh it even out of the thorns. 


1 This is not to be confounded with PHTO away, from under , e. g. Prov. 22, 
27, where compound prepositions actually occur. Furthermore “jp in the ex¬ 
amples above was in no wise originally pleonastic; rtflftp signifies properly the 
locality from under which, which is next considered, etc. This primary mean¬ 
ing of ~|P however, in union with local ideas, has, in forming independent 
adverbs, become so hidden that—evidently only analogous to such frequent 
adverbs as ”^P* PH rip — it is also prefixed in cases where the adverbial idea 
was really excluded, e. g. in 'U^PP* 13^P without (cf. examples like DBHD* 
,l ?3p, SlEp, "U3p = there, etc.). Since ~p was never repeated after "Ip^p, it 
seems as if ipSp with transposition of was used for ”jp» tpS. Actually, 
however, the same omission of the preposition changing the adverb to a preposi¬ 
tion, occurs in finflp without a following S (vid. above. ). In itself 

means purely adverbially taken for itself, as *?>!PP» H^j?pSp (Syriac men Pel) 
above, as distinguished from S S>*pp or 1 7~'“’>'P (Syriac l 'el men) from above, 
over something. Even “jp 1 ? to . . .from is perhaps not used for S~p but S serves 
only (exactly like the Latin usque in usque a, ad, ex) as a more expressive refer¬ 
ence to the starting point rather than to a definite terminus a quo (of place or 
time). 

* Also in 1 Sam. 21, 5 nnJV 1 ?# in a pregnant construction is virtually de¬ 
pendent upon the foregoing idea of wishing contained in 
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3. This paragraph contains a survey of the union of cer¬ 
tain verbs or whole classes of verbs with specific preposi¬ 
tions, especially to explain particular idioms and pregnant 
constructions: 1 

a) ~Sk cSk) toward , properly an expression of motion or direction 

toward something (equally well in the sense of even until = ~*1£, as 
unto the midst of = is found by virtue of a particularly pregnant 

expression after such verbs as contain not the question whither f but 
the question where / e. g. Jer. 41,12 they found him by the 

great waters; ct. Dent. 16,6; 1 K. 13, 20 and more noteworthy 8, 
80 {'& DipD-Slt and B'Otf JV 1 ?**). The same combination of two differ¬ 
ent representations is found here (the motion toward, and the being or 
action at a place; so Dent 16, 6, but at the place which Jehovah thy God 
shall choose . . . shalt thou bring thy offering, and there shalt thou sac¬ 
rifice, etc.), like the Greek «V, for kv, the Latin in potestatem in ami - 
eitiam ditionemque esse, manere (Cic. Verr. 5, 38; div. 2, 14 al); cf. 
also our fixed idioms: at home , be in Leipzig, be in bed, etc. 

b) 3.* The manifold uses of this preposition are always due to the 
idea either of being or moving oneself within a certain province, a certain 
(local or temporal) sphere , or of clinging to or attaching one's self to some¬ 
thing (in a subjective sense : to some rule or direction, e. g to the advice 
or command of one, etc.), or of supporting or resting one's self upon . . . 
or also of leaning , touching something. 

The use of 3 is distinguished thus: 

1) After an idea of appearing, working, representing or being, in the 
sense of as, with the peculiarity of (properly in the sphere, according to the 
rule), tanquam: the so-called 3 essentiaeoi the older grammarians (corres¬ 
ponding to the Greek iv, Latin in, 3 French en), e. g. Ex. 6, 3 1 appeared 
to Abraham . . . "HEf Sk3 at El ShaMay; 1»«. 68, 6 1DB> !T3 Jah it hit 
name (cf. Isa. 26, 4); Job 23, 13 'into turn and he is (represents him¬ 
self as) one, i. e. is always like himself ; Isa. 40,10; Ps. 39, 7; 55, 19. 
Cf. also passages like Ex. 18, 4 (Ps. 35, 2; 146, 5) '"U£3 as my help; 
Prov. 3, 26, perhaps also Ps. 31, 22; 37, 20 (102, 4). For the origin 
of the whole idiom, the following passages are especially instructive, 
Ps. 54, 0 (where with 'Etol ODDS no reference is made to the 
Lord’s belonging to the D\?OD, but only to the assertion of like charac¬ 
teristics = the Lord is one who supports my soul); 118, 7; Judg. 11, 


1 A survey of all references and meanings in which a preposition may be 
used does not come within the province of a grammar, but of a Lexicon. 

* Cf. Wandel, de particulae Hebr. 3 indole, vi, usu. Jen. 1875. 

E. g. res in praeda captae = taken as booty, vid. Niigelsbach , Lat. Stilistik 
♦ 123, 4. 
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35. So Ps. 99, 6 is doubtless to be rendered Moses and Aaron were 
(stood there as) his priests , not, among his priests. CL Gesenius Tliea. 
Linguae Hebr. 1,174 sq. and Detitzsch on Ps. 35, 2. 

2) To introduce the object after transitive verbs that express a 
touching, leaning upon or reaching to (and so in a manner cleaning to, 
vid. above) something (variously represented in English though in Ger¬ 
man usage indicated by compounds with an, e. g. anfassen = 3 inK, an- 
ruhren = 3 etc.) 1 To this category belong also constructions of 
ruling or governing (' b&D, frll, 7T1*}, the latter properly to tread 
upon) with 3 whenever the exercise of authority is thought of, in acts 
of seizure or goading on or of conquering. This is true also of the intro¬ 
duction of an object with 3 after certain verbs of saying , or when the 
influence of a mental act is extended to some person or thing; e. g. 
3 to call (upon) some one, 3 ^3pj jurare per aliquem , 3 Sk# to 
inquire of some one; 3 7110 to regard some one, 3 ynti to listen to some 
one, usually with the underlying idea of sympathy or joy (especially 
malicious triumph, so 3 7110 to see his evil wishes fulfilled on some per¬ 
son or thing; cf. also Gen. 21,16 I cannot behold the death of the child ), 
with which one regards or bears something. This use of 3 is closely 
related to the following; 

3) To introduce the person or object upon which a subjective deed 
(represented by the so-called verba cordis ) extends, e. g. 3 J'DKn to rely 
(confidingly) upon some person or thing; 3 7103 to trust one ...; 3 TlOiP 
rejoice over (find joy tn) something, etc. 

4) This idea of the extension of an action to, with the additional 
force of participation in something, underlies also the so-called partitive 
use of 3; e. g. in 3 eat with (Ex. 12,43 sq; Lev. 22,11; also merely 
to eat , enjoy something, Judg. 13,16; Job 21, 25; also 3 DnS to eat of, 
and 3 Tint? to drink of something, Prov. 9,5); 3 KfeO to bear together 
with, Num. 11,17 ; Ezek. 18,20; Job 7,13; cf. also 3 p*7IT to share with. 
Job 39, 17; 3 7113 to build upon, Neh. 4» 4. 

5) With the idea of touching or leaning upon, may of course be 
included that of proximity to, relationship with, or, furthermore, associ* 
ation with something; cf. Gen. 9, 4 itf£>33 with his soul; 15,14 ; 32, 11 
( ,l 7pD3 with my staff). Occasionally 3 in connection with verbs of 
motion (come with something) paraphrases the idea of bringing, e. g. 
Judg. 15, 1 Samson visited his wife with a kid = brought her a kid; 
Deut. 23, 5. 


1 So 3 TlJltf = to drink out of (a goblet, etc., Gen. 44 , 5; Amos 6, 6) ooald 
properly be rendered in a goblet, provided the lips touch its brim; so in Arab, 
and Aram. (Dan. 6, 2); cf. i* wonjpiois (Xen. Anab. 6: 1, 4), i* xp v<T( ^^ cu7L (3 
Ezra 8 , 6); in ossibus bibere with Florus; French boire dans une tasse . 
Another nature (sc. partitive) is to be ascribed to 3 71D1Z7 in No. 4 above. 
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6) From this idea of union with, or being accompanied by, some¬ 
thing (vid. No. 6) the instrumental use of 3 has gradually arisen; the 
means or instrument (also the personal agent) is then stated as some¬ 
thing with which one has become connected in order to the accomplish¬ 
ment of the action; cf. Mic. 4,14 0?#3 they strike with the staff; Isa. 
10, 24; Ps. 18, 30 '*]3 through you (so also 44, 6, parallel with ^DEG); 
Isa. 10,34; Hos. 1, 7; cf. also 3 13J? do the work through some one, i. e. 
they had it done, Ex. 1,14 al. (for the introduction of the means or the 
originator in passives, cf. $ 121, 3). 

A deviation from this use of 3 instrumentum is that of the so-called 
3 pretii (price considered as the means of acquisition), cf. Gen. 23, 9; 
30,16; 33,19; 34,15 (nktt on the condition ); 37, 28, in a wider scope 
also Gen. 18, 28 (3 for sake of) 29,18. 

Rem. The use of 3 instrumentum to introduce an object is peculiar 
in such passages as Ps. 44, 20 thou hast covered us rttoSyi with deepest 
darkness; Job 16, 10 D7TD3 'Sjj njffl they gaped upon me with their 
mouth (properly made a cleft with their mouth) ; cf. Ps. 22, 8; Ex. 7, 20 
(he raised the staff), Lam. 1,17. Analogous to English usage we 

as often find shaking the head, Ps. 22,8, as shaking with the head (Jer. 18, 
16; Job 16,4); gnashing the teeth Ps. 35, 16 and gnashing with the teeth 
(Job 16, 9); winking the eye (Prov. 10,10) and winking with the eyes 
(Prov. 6,13). In all these cases the (intransitive) verb construed with 
3 has much greater independence, and more emphasis, than that directly 
united with the accusative. This latter conveys the idea of a neces¬ 
sary qualification, of the action, while the noun introduced by 3 con¬ 
tains rather an adverbial modification. The following cases are in 
point ; Sip vocem emittere, to utter a sound , also to thunder, but lSlp3 

Ps. 46, 7 (68, 34; Jer. 12, 8) with independent force of = he thun¬ 
dered with his voice (i. e. powerfully). 

c) S 1 to, the most common expression of direction (not motion, like 
~Si*) toward something, serves to indicate the manifold references of an 
action or state to a person or thing. For its use as a paraphrase of the 
genii, possessor is or auctoris (idea of ownership), vid. $ 129; for its use 
in introducing the origin or cause with passives, vid. $ 121,3; for its 
use in purely local (e. g. ’IPO'? at your right, properly toward your right 
hand) and temporal in the evening , etc.), and even distributive 

senses, vid. Lexicon. Within the sphere of verbal influence *7 is used: 

1) As nota dativi 2 to introduce the indirect object; also 

2) To introduce the dot. commodi. Such a dot. commodi (or incom- 
modi Ezek. 37,11) appearing—especially in colloquial and later Hebrew— 


1 Cf. Oiesebrecht, die hebr. Prapos. Lamed , Halle, 1876. 

* As in the romance languages the Latin preposition ad (Ital. a, before 
vowels ad, Ft. a, Span, d) and English to (German zu) are used as a paraphrase 
of the dative. 
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in the form of a pronoun united with b as an ethical dative, seems 
to be pleonastic with many verbs, but is used expressly to emphasize 
the significance of the preceding occurrence for a particular subject. 
The person of the pronoun must always agree with that of the verb.* 
By far the most frequent use of b is that with the pronoun of the 2d 
pers. after Imperatives, e. g. go, take thyself hence (fern, in Cant. 

2,10, 13); flV ( to 8ave thyself); nb-'b^ arise Isa. 40, 9; }b 

raise thyself Cant. 2,10; D^b remain Gen. 22, 5; 'lb Sin forbear 
2 Chr. 35, 21 (pi. in Isa. 2 , 22) and so regularly “ptf 71 'vid. § 61, 
Rem. 3) cave tibi! and D^b nrptyn guard yourselves; *jb HO’I be thou 
Wee! Cant 2,17 (cf. vs. 0) is rather unusual; 8,14; after an Imperfect 
consec. Isa. 36, 9, *|b Tlt??rn and thou trustest. It is used with the 3d pers. 
in nb and she sat down Gen. 21,16; cf. Ps. 120, 6; 123, 4 ; Job 6, 
19; even after a Participle Hos. 8,9; in the 1st pers. pi. Ezek. 37,11. 

3) To introduce the product of verbs of making, forming, changing, 
or naming to something or regarding for something; in short, in all 
such cases as, according to $ 107, 6, c, can take a second accusative. 

4) In loose connection with any verb in the sense of m reference to , 
so after a verb of saying in Gen. 20,13; after an attributive expression 
1 K. 10, 23; cf. Isa. 36, 9; even before the verb, Jer. 9, 2. To this cate¬ 
gory belongs also the Lamedh inscriptionis (to us untranslatable and 
always corresponding to our colon) used to introduce a quotation, in- 
scription or appellation, so in Isa. 8, 1 write in it . . . (the words) * 

bbtf 1?Y? (cf. vs. 3 where b is naturally wanting); Ezek. 37, 16. 

d) p, doubtless originally (§ 101, a) part of * something, indicates 
equally well the idea of remoteness or separation from a thing, as the 
idea of motion from (hence departure or arrival from a place, Amos 1,1. 

1) From the sense of separation there arises on the one h 9 and the 
idea of (taken) out from . . ., e numero , e. g. Gen. 3,1 more subtle than 
any other beast, etc.); cf. 3, 14; Deut 33, 24; Judg. 5, 24 (so with 


1 Examples analogous to the German geh mir weg ! komme mir nur l etc., 
are wanting in Hebrew. 

* This original partitive force of “JD is most clearly retained in the sense of 
some, somewhat, even some one in cases like 2 Chr. 21, 4 he slew bfcOBP 
also (a number) of the princes of Israel, Lev. 4, 2 (”b3?); 1 K. 18, 5; DIP 
some of the blood (French du sang ) of the bullocks Ex. 29,12 al.; Jcb 27,6 
my heart does not reproach me in anything 'D'D i. e. of my days; 88, i2 (f ?:p 
one of the days, i. e. even in thy life; 1 K. 1,6 confirms this view; cf. also 1 
8am. 14, 45). In this manner we can explain the misunderstood Hebrew (and 
Arabic) idioms after which “JO before "IHR, /in# (properly a part of one) is a 
paraphrase for ullus; e. g. Lev. 4, 2 and some one doeth TllIY? nnKD any one of 
these things; 6,13; Deut 16, 7; Ezek. 18,10. In the sense of the Arabic min - 
ebbeyan , i. e. of the explication, ~p occurs in Gen. 7, 22 (in everything that ...) 
also 6, 2 (= whomsoever they . . .). 
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the idea of selection from a greater number, 1 Sam. 2,28; cf. Ex 19,5 
al.) and, on the other hand, the idea of without (separated, free from . ..), 
e. g. Isa. 22, 3 nDN without bows (i. e. without the necessity of 

drawing a single bow against them) were they . taken; cf. Jer. 48, 45 
(H3D powerless); Mic. 3, 6; Job 11, 16; 21, 9; 19, 26, also examples 
like Nnm. 15, 24 (away from the eyes , i. e. unnoticed by the congrega¬ 
tion) ; Prov. 20, 3. Here too belongs the use of in the senses of 
witholding, excluding from, refusing to some one, and frequently in forci¬ 
ble constructions that can be rendered into English only by final or 
consecutive clauses; e. g. 1 Sam. 15, 23 Jehovah hath rejected thee ijSpp 
from being king , rather than 'D JVf^O (v. 26) that thou no longer be king ; 
cf. 1 K. 15, 23; Isa. 17, 1 (V#p that she is no more a city); Jer. 17, 16; 
Job 28, 11 (030) that they may not trickle (as tears) he obstructs the 
stream; Gen. 16, 2 ; 23, 6 p*3pp that thou mayst not bury); Isa. 24,10. 
Still more pregnant is the use of }D in examples where the idea of sep¬ 
arating is indirectly contained in the preceding verb, e. g. Gen. 27,1 and 
his eyes were dim from seeing , i. e. so that he could not see; Isa. 7, 

8 shall Ephraim be broken DJJO that he be not a people (similarly Isa. 23,1; 
Jer. 48,2, 42; Ps. 83, 6); Isa. 5, 6; 49,15; 45, 9; Ezra 2, 62 (for other 
pregnant constructions with jD vid. No. 4).* 

2) The use of p in the sense of motion from is found after ideas 
of departing from, fleeing, saving one's self , fearing, rescuing one's self, con¬ 
cealing one's self (cf. koXvktu uko, custodire ah), e. g. in pregnant construc¬ 
tions such as Isa. 33,15. The frequent causative use of p depends upon 
an idea of proceeding or springing from = on account of, in consequence 
Of (cf. our: that comes from . . .), prae (e. g. 3*p for the multitude 1 K. 

a 6). 

e) “Sp* The two local significations of this preposition are upon 
{ini) 3 and above (vnep, super). 


1 For the use of JO as a paraphrase of the comparative in connection with 
the idea of remoteness from cf. $ 134,1; for ~|D as an expression of distance in 
time from a period (in the sense of after, e.g. Ps. 73,20 ppHO after one awaketh 
[cf. apiarov, ab itinere] or after a lapse of, e. g. Gen. 88 , 24 ; Hos. 6 , 2 and fre¬ 
quently |*pp from the end, i. e. after the lapse qf) vid. Lexicon; similarly 
for representing rest beside of something, analogous to the Latin prope abesse 
ab .... 

9 Cf. Budie die hebr. Prapos. *A1 (Sj?), Halle, 1882. 

3 Whenever the idea of placing upon includes that of adding to, means 
also to or towards; cf. Gen. 28, 9 (31, 50); 30, 40; 32,12 (colloquially = mother 
and children); Deut. 22, 6. Even “*Sj? despite is really to or toward, e. g. Job 
10,7 although thou knowest, properly in opposition to your knowing. From the 
meaning upon, the rendering on account of (upon the cause), according to, in 
consequence of, often arises in that the earlier perceptions are considered as ths 
scale upon which the later ones are proportionately rated. 
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1) From the meaning upon is to be explained (regardless of the 
independent constructions lying, resting , leaning, confiding, pressing upon 
something; cf., for the last, examples like Isa. 1, 14; Job 7, 20; 23,2, 
especially 2 Sam. 18, 11 'SjN and upon , properly upon me it would 
have lain, it would have been my duty, etc.) the use of after ideas 
of enjoining upon , commissioning (”Sj£ "IpS), etc., whenever the com¬ 
mand or duty is laid upon one. 

2) From the meaning above is to be explained the use of ~bp after 
ideas of covering t protecting, preserving "Sy_ n03» yi; also the 
compounds ~b$ DH"\ take pity upon , 'bp Dint 'bp Son spare some one 
depend upon the idea of compassionate, protecting inclination towards 
(over) something; cf. also 'bp onSl Judg. 9, 17 =/or some one,sc. to 
strive for one’s safety. 

3) Furthermore, is used after verbs of standing , going, to ex¬ 

press some over-towering person or thing, partly in cases where the 
original local force is suppressed, and so usually rendered into English 
by other prepositions (at, by, before, with) ; e. g. Gen. 41, 1, Pharaoh 
stood by the Nile (rising above the water-level; cf. Ps. 1, 3) and 

so 'bp IDp in the pregnant sense, stand serving before one (properly 
over one sitting or reclining at table) Zech. 4, 14 (cf. Isa. 6,2 where 
S is used for ; 'bp_ 3Y'nn present themselves for service to one 
Job 1, 6 al.; cf. also T” 1 ?#, (Job 1, 14) beside some one or thing. 

4) Finally, from the root meaning upon (not as already explained: 
on something toward) may have arisen the manifold constructions of 'bp_ 
in the sense of toward , against. This is due to the fact that the (often 
unknown) original point of view of the contestant was over his opponent, 
in order to ocerpower him; cf. chiefly mp to raise one's self over = 
against some one; then with a change of standpoint to every sort of 
hostile approach DnSl to struggle against; ~bp run to encamp 
opposite,to combine against (Mic. 4,11; cf. Ps. 1, 2), etc.; ever 
after verbs expressing a mental act, like S;* Hjn 3tfn to plot against 
some one, etc. 

4. Occasionally a preposition seems to be immediately 
governed by a verb, which, however, must in sense exclude 
such a union. In reality the preposition is dependent upon 
a verb (usually one of motion) which, though omitted for 
the sake of brevity, is in sense contained in the supposable 
governing verb. 

Various examples of this so-called construdio praegnans 1 have 
already been mentioned with No. 3, d; cf. furthermore for “p Ps. 

1 Cf. for the same $ 117, 1, Rem. 4. 
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22 , 22 D'7?1 '3^ppl thou hast heard and saved me from the horns 

of the wild oxen (like Isa. 38,17 which Delitzsch renders thou hast in 
love rescued my soul from the pit , etc.); Gen. 25, 23; 2 Sara. 18,19; 
Job 28, 12; cf. also "p HIT Ps. 73, 27 go a whoring from any one, i. e. 
being faithless to him; "p Ps. 18, 22 wickedly departed from God; 
- JO Bnn Ps. 28,1 silently departing from some one (turning away while 
silent), cf. Job 13, 13. Pregnant constructions with '"MIK Num. 14, 24 
== 'N npS 4 ? K-70'l he followed me fully; 1 Sam. 13, 7 ('K VPH they trem¬ 
bled [went trembling] behind him ); with Gen. 43, 33 HOD they 
turned astonished toward one another (cf. Isa. 13, 8); Isa. 11, 

10 al. turn one's self inquiringly to one; tfPHH Isa. 43., 1 turn silently 

to one; "Pn Gen. 42, 28 turn tremblingly to one (cf. DlPp / Tl meet 
tremblingly 1 Sara. 21,2) ; cf. Jer. 41, 7 ; 2 Chr. 32,1; with 3 Pa. 55,19 
(he has delivered and set my soul in peace; similarly Ps. 118, 6); with 
S Ps. 74, 7 they have defiled and east doom, etc.); cf. 89, 40. 

5. The influence of a preposition is sometimes extended 
within the so-called parallelism, even to the corresponding 
substantive of the second member, 1 thus 3 Isa. 48, 14 he will 
do his pleasure on Babylon and his arm C'liyS (for ' 33 ) 
on the Chaldeans; Job 15, 3; ^ Isa. 88, 6; Job 34, 10 (per¬ 
haps also Gen. 45,1 ; still Wd can here, according to § 117, 
5, c, be understood as a second accusative); ]yo^ Isa. 48, 9; 
-]9 Ps. 141, 9; —ty Isa. 15, 8 ; nnn Isa. 61, 7. 


§ 120 . 

VERBS GOVERNING VERBAL IDE AS. — CO-ORDINATION IN 
SUBORDINATION. 

1. Whenever a so-called relative verb is supplied with 
the necessary complement in the form of a verbal idea, the 
latter is regularly subordinated to that verb in the Infinitive 
construct (with or without ^). Occasionally it stands in the 
Infinitive absolute, in a few cases in the Participle (or verbal 
adjective), and finally (as a case of asyndeton) in the Imper- 


1 The influence of a negative is sometimes equally felt upon a parallel 
, clause; vid. Negative Glauses. 
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feet. In such connections the main idea is very often repre¬ 
sented by the subordinated member of the sentence, whereas 
the governing verb contains more definitely the mdae of the 
action; cf. on this point No. 2, and especially § 114, 1, c, 
Note. 


a) For the subordination of an Infinitive construct as the accusative 
as well as the complement of a relative verbal idea, vid. § 114,1, e, and 
the numerous examples $ 114,3; for the Infinitive absolute as object 
$ 113,1, e. The Participle serves as the complement (as in Greek and 
frequently in Syriac) in Isa. 33,1 TTiEf 'ipnn3 (cf. for the form § 67, 
Rem. 6) when thou shalt cease as despoiler = to spoil; Jer. 22, 30 

... nSlP he will prosper silting , etc.) ;* a verbal adjective is thus 
used in 1 8am. 3, 2 and his eyes rvirp l^nn began to be dim , i. e. to grow 
dim. 

b) Examples of the subordination of the verbal idea in the Imper¬ 
fect • (in English usually rendered by to or in order to with the Infinitive, 
or by that with a clause): 

1) with agreement In person: after Perfect Isa. 42,21 pn njTP 

if pleased Jehovah ... to magnify , etc.; Job 32, 22 irf 

I know not how to flatter; after Perfect consec.: 1 Sam. 20,19 (where 
with the LXX HpDfl should be read for ~Pi?); after Imperfect Ps. 88,11; 
102,14; Job 19, 3; 24, 14. 

2) with a different person: after Perfect Lev. 9, 6; this is the thing 

/M which Jehovah has commanded that ye (they) should 

do; so a negative Imperfect follows njV Lam. 1, 10; after Imperfect 
Isa. 47, 1 (5) "tty 'IPpin ttS thou shall no more continue (that) 

they call thee = thou shalt no longer be called, etc.; Num. 22, 6 perhaps 
I shall prevail (so that) ire shall smite him and I drive him out (but Spilt 
owing to some mistake might be ascribed to the preceding '^tlt for *7311; 
this would then be classed under No. 1); after a Participle 2 Sam. 21,4. 
In Lam. 1, 10 the Perfect might be said to be subordinated; still the 
explanation of as a relative clause is preferable. 


1 In 1 Sam. 16, 16 {130 which apparently belongs here, Wellhausen 
rightly explains as due to a coalescence of two different readings (jllS J?T and 
simply J^D). 

* Such a subordination is freqnent In Arabic (by means of the Subjunctive) 
and also in Syriac (cf. Peshito on Luke 18, 13); regularly, however, a conjunc¬ 
tion (corresponding to our that) is inserted. Cf. moreover the Latin quid vis 
faciam f Ter.; volo hoc oratori contingat , Cic. Brut. 84, and the German ieh woll - 
<e, es wUre ; ich dachte, es ginge . 
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2. In place of subordination (vid. No. 1) co-ordination 
of a complements! verbal idea as a finite verb is often found, 
either: 

a) so that the second verb is co-ordinated 1 with the first 
through 1 Q, 1) in a corresponding form (but vid. Rem. 
1). Regularly here too (vid. Rem. 1) the second verb 
contains the main idea, whereas the first (so especially 
rppi'n) defines the mode of the action, e. g. 
Gen. 26, 18 10IT1 and he repeated and dug , i. e. dug 
again, 2 K. 1, 11, 13; Perfect comec. Isa. 6, 18; of 
typin e. g. Gen. 25, 1 and Abraham continued and took 
a wife = took another wife; 38, 5 al.; of ^>nn Gen. 9, 
20; ^Kin in Jussive Job 6,9 ; in Imperfect (cf. § 110,2, a y 
Rem. 2) Judg. 19, 6 be content and tarry all 

night (cf. the German er Hess es sich gefalien und blieb , 
for zu bleiben ); 2 Sam. 7, 29; of "inp Gen. 24, 18, 20 al.; 
of lao Cant. 2, 3. 

Rem. 1. Instead of an exact correspondence of the co-ordinated 
yerbal forms, there occurs occasionally a succession of Imperfects and 
Perfects eonsec. (cf. § 112,2), e. g. Deut 31,12 that they WV1 npV 
'""HK may learn and fear Jehovah = to fear Jehovah , Isa. 1, 19; Hos. 
2, 11; Esth. 8, 6; Dan. 9, 256; of Perfect and Imperfect , Job 23, 3 
(Oh that I knew where I might find him!); Perfect and Imperfect consec. 
Josh. 7,7; Eccl. 4,1, 7 ; Jussive and Imperative , Job 17,10; cf. finally 
also Gen. 47,0: D3“EH ^T“0K1 and if thou knowest and there is among 
them — that there is among them. 

2. Special mention should be made of the examples where the 
expected complement of the first verb is suppressed, or appears In 
the form of an historic statement, e. g. Gen. 42, 25 then Joseph com¬ 
manded and they filled * (properly that they should fill, and they filled 
.. .; cf. the complete narrative in 50, 2); a further command is then 
added with ^ and the Infinitive; Ex. 36, 6; here too belongs Gen. 30, 
27 [I have tokens and Jehovah hath blessed me, etc., = that Jehovah hath 
blessed me for thy sake). 


1 Corresponding to the German idiom ich bin im Stands und thus es ! 
* Cf. analogous examples in Kautzsch Gram, des Bibl.-Aram. } 102. 
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5) so that the second verb (according to the foregoing con¬ 
taining the principal idea) is added as a case of asynde¬ 
ton 1 in a corresponding mode, etc. So again *y»p1n Hos. 
1, 6 CTHK "Ity rppix tfb I will no more continue to have 
mercy upon = no longer will I pity; Isa. 52, 1; Prov. 
23, 35 ; niltf (apparently a paraphrase of the idea 44 again ”) 
in a Perfect , Zech. 8, 15 ; in an Imperfect Mic. 7, 19 ; 
Ps. 7, 13 ; 59, 7; in a Jussive Job 10,16 ; in a Cohortative 
Gen. 30, 31; in an Imperative Josh. 5, 2; 1 Sam. 3, 5 
( lie down again ) ; (sometimes a paraphrase of the 

idea 44 freely ” or 44 willingly ”) in a Perfect Deut. 1, 5 ; 
Hos. 5, 11; in an Imperative Job. 6, 28; H3")n (= mani¬ 
fold) 1 Sam. 2, 3 ’TGITI ! £nn"^>N do not increase your 
talking = talk not so much presumption; in an Impera¬ 
tive Ps. 51, 4 ; *?nn Deut. 2, 24 br\n begin , possess it ; 

Lam. 4, 14 ip-P so that men could not touch* 

etc. ; "inp (= hastily) Ps. 106, 13. Other examples are 
Hos. 9,9 (p'pjjn = deep, fundamental); Zeph. 3, 7 (C'?tpn 
= early; even in Participles Hos. 6, 4 ; 13, 3) ; Isa. 
29, 4 (^»D^ = low; cf. Jer. 13, 18) ; Josh. 3, 16 (CDH = 
complete); Ps. 112, 9 "ttS (= royal) ; Isa. 3, 26 (nj?J 
= devastated). 

Rem. This asyndetic co-ordination is the more fitting (being bolder 
and more vivid) for poetic or exalted discourse (cf. Isa. 52,1; Hos. 1, 
6 with Gen. 25,1 etc.); still asyndetons are not wanting in prose, cf. 
besides the above-mentioned examples (Gen. 30, 31; Deut. 1, 5; 2, 24; 
Josh. 3,16; 1 Sam. 3, 6) also Neh. 3, 20; 1 Chr. 13,2. For a special 
reason the verb representing the principal idea may precede; so in Isa. 
53,11 y3l T rwy. he shall see . . . and shall be satisfied (sc. with seeing), 
for the satisfaction will come only after the enjoyment; Jer. 4, 5 W}p 
UtSo cry, make it full = with a full voice. 


1 Of a different nature are of course the examples where, in vivid poetic 
narrations, two equally important and independent verbs stand together asyn- 
detically, as for instance Ex. 16, 9; Job 29, 8 et al. 
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§ 121. 

CONSTRUCTION WITH PASSIVE VERBS. 

1. Such verbs as in the active take one Accusative (cf. 
on this point § 117, 1, 2,4) may in the passive — correspond¬ 
ing to our idiom — be construed personally, in that the object 
of the active sentence now becomes the subject e. g. Gen. 1, 
9 ntoni and the dry land was seen . Frequently, 

however, the passive is used impersonally (in the 3d sing, 
masc.) and subordinates apparently the object of the active 
construction to the accusative, 1 e. g. Gen. 27, 42 Tt'i 

ltyy an d ** wa8 = they told Rebekah the words 

of Esau, 2 Sam. 21, 11 ; IK. 18, 13. 

Further examples after the Niph. Gen. 4, 18 "VyjJ’HR ^'inS iSn 
there was bom to Enoch Irad (cf. Num. 26, 60, and after Infinitive Gen. 
21, 5); Gen. 17, 6; 21, 8 (after Infinitive); 29, 27; Ex. 21, 28; Num. 7, 
10 (after the Infinitive) ; 26, 65 (cf. vs. 53); Deut 20,8 (where for OW 
according to 1,28, we should read the Hiph. DST); Josh. 7,15; with 
preceding object Ex. 6, 3; Dan. 9, 24. 2 Furthermore, after the Pu'nl 
Jer. 50, 20; before the Pu'&l Isa. 14, 3 equivalent of the inner object 

rni# = wherein thou wast made to serve ); Job 22, 9; according to the 
Masoretic text also Gen. 46, 22, but Sam. and LXX have here rrjV for 
1*?^; also Sam., Gen. 35,26; 46,27 nV ; doubtless the latter (or 2 
Sam. 21, 22 should be read for nS\ After the Hdph. Ex. 10, 8; Lev. 
16, 27 ; Num. 32, 6; 1 K. 2, 21; Job 30, 15 ; after the Infinitive Httpli. 
Gen. 40, 20; Ex. 16, 4 sq.; before the Hfiph. Isa. 21, 2; Hos. 10,6; 
Zech. 13,6; after Infinitive Hffthpa. Lev. 13, 65 sq. 


1 When this is not marked by the nota accusativi or a deviation of a passive 
form in person, number and gender, it is of course impossible to say whether or 
not there is actually an impersonal construction. Moreover, this whole phe¬ 
nomenon can be explained only by the fact that in the passive form the origin 
or cause of the action in question is simultaneously thought of, for in the sup¬ 
positions of Arabic grammarians, there is then contained in such a passive a 
hidden agent . Hence the possibility (cf. $ 143, 6, Rem.) of paraphrasing the 
passive by actives with an indefinite subject. 

* In 2 K. 18, 30 either read or strike out as in the parallel passage 
Isa. 86, 15. 
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2. Verbs that, according to § 117, 5, take two accusa¬ 
tives, retain in the passive construction one accusative at 
least (that of the second, indirect object), the nearer object 
now becoming the subject. So corresponding to 

that I will show thee (Gen. 12, 1) we find in the passive: 
nXHD nP)N (Ex. 25, 40) which thou wast made to see = 
which was shown thee; cf. Ex. 26, 30 ; Lev. 13, 49; Job 
7, 3. In Ps. 22, 16 'd p3"ip depends upon an imaginary 
double transitive p'3in (rny tongue is made to touch my 
palate ). On Isa. 1, 20 vid. below, No. 3. 

Rem. 1. Examples of the retention of the second accusative are 
found with 

a) verbs induendi and exuendi (§ 117, 5, a) ; Ps. 80 f 11 nSx D'"in 1D3 
the hills were covered with its (the vine’s) shadow; here too belong in part 
the passive participles (mentioned in § 116, 4) of such verbs: Judg 18, 
11; 1 Sam. 2, 18; 17, 6; 1 K. 22,10; Ezek. 9, 2, 3 1 ; with preceding 
Accusative, Neh. 4, 12. ' 

b) verbs copiae and inopiae Ex. 1, 7; Isa. 38,10 (= I must miss the 
rest of my years); 40, 20. 

c) accusative of product (§ 117, 6, c) with passives, Isa. 6,11; Mic. 

3, 2 (Jer. 26,18); Zech. 14, 4; Job 28, 2; with preceding accusatives 

Isa. 24, 12; Job 15, 7; 22, 16 a ; also in Ezek. 40, 17 and 46, 23 the 
accusatives before ( after in 41, 18) may be understood as those of 

product; it is frequently interpreted as subject of 'j\ perhaps hinting 
at the idea of space. 

d) a special accusative of a member or part (§ 117, 6, d) of a pre¬ 
ceding action Gen. 17,11,14, 24; Judg. 1,7 (accusative before a passive 
Participle); 2 Sam. 15, 32 (accusative with suffix after a passive Parti¬ 
ciple). 

2. Both accusatives, strangely enough, seem to be retained after 
the passive of a verb implendi in Num. 14, 21 (so in Isa. 72, 19); but 
with the LXX in place of the Nlph. kSeh we should read the simple 
Q&l (used also elsewhere as transitive). 

1 ’ll inun 2 Chr. 31,10 seems to be analogous to BhlSn he who was 

clothed with linen Ezek. 9, 3, but with the LXX we should doubtless read 
*171131. Still less does Ps. 87,3 belong here; in this passage ni“t33) is not accusa¬ 
tive f but subject of a nominal clause. But 1 K. 14, 6 may with Ewald be so 
interpreted that HlW corresponds to one commissioned with something, and so 
like HIV can be construed with an accusative. 

* In the nature of the case D*V1 Ex. 16, 20 (it became corrupt ) is also due to 
a passive idea (it was changed) with which D'pSlft appears as the accusative of 
the product. 
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3. The active cause (or the personal originator) is regu¬ 
larly indicated in the passive by (corresponding to the 
Greek and Latin dative), e. g. Gen, 25, 21 rriPP iny ?) and 
Jehovah let himself be moved by him; cf. 14, 13, 19 ; before 
the verb Prov. 14, 20 et al., more rarely with -]p ("]p as a 
starting point = from), e. g. Gen. 9, 11 ; Job 28, 4; before 
the verb Ps. 37, 23 ; Job 24, 1 ; with 3 (the 3 instrum .) 
Gen. 9, 6 (01N3 by man) ; Num. 36, 2 ; Isa. 14, 3; Hos. 14, 
4 — throughout to introduce a personal originator. An accu¬ 
sative instrum . seems to be found in Isa. 1, 20 ^3Nn 31P! ye 
shall be devoured by the sword, 1 and Prov. 19, 23. For pas¬ 
sive Participles dependent on a gen. auctoris , cf. § 116, 4, 
Rem. 


II. Syntax of the Noun. 

§ 122 . 

GENDER OF NOUNS. 

1. According to § 80, 1, the Hebrew, like the other 
Semitic languages, has only a masculine and a feminine gen¬ 
der. To denote the latter there is, according to § 80, 2 and 
§ 87, 2 in general (most important with adjectives and Par¬ 
ticiples ; cf. § 87, 5) a special feminine termination in the 
singular as well as (but vid. § 87, 4) in the plural. This 
ending is most naturally present when the word for a female 
and a male are from the same root and must be distin¬ 
guished; e. g. PIN brother , niPIN sister, C^JJ youth, PID^y maiden, 
young woman; 10 bull, pp}0 cow, bull-calf, heifer- 
calf. Furthermore, the feminine form plays an important 


1 The active would be I shall let the sword devour you ; according to above- 
mentioned rule (No. 2) the corresponding passive would be the sword (Noin.) 
shall make you (acc.) to he devoured . Instead of this, the indirect object seems 
to be made the subject and the nearer object retained in the accusative. Other¬ 
wise it could be explained only according to the Arabic idiom to let the sword 
(as indirect object) devour some one (i. e. devote him to it). 
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part in distinguishing between complete categories of ideas 
(vid. No. 4) regarded by the Hebrews as feminine. The 
Hebrew language, however, does not necessarily adopt the t 
feminine form either to distinguish between natural gender 
of animate beings (vid. No. 2) or to denote the (apparently 
figurative) gender of inanimate things considered as femi¬ 
nine (vid. No. 3). 

2. Distinctions of natural gender can be indicated with¬ 
out the feminine ending: ^ 

a) by the use of words derived from different roots for 
the masculine and feminine. 

b) by the different constructions (as masculine or femi¬ 
nine) of one and the same word (so-called communia). Dis¬ 
tinctions of gender may 

6*) be entirely omitted with names of animals, since all 
species, whether masculine or feminine, may be included 
under one definite genus (the so-called epicene ). 

Examples for a are 3K father , OR mother ; V.R ram, Srn ewe; BPP 
he-goat, 1 % she-goat ; non he-ass, |WR she-ass ; PI'"JR lion, R'aS lioness 
(sometimes indicated at the same time by the feminine ending, e. g. 
slave, man-servant, HDR or nnptf female slave, maidservant ; jHH groom, 

bride). 

For b, Sol camel , pi. O'Spj as masculine Gen. 24,63; as f&ninine 
32,16; collective homed cattle, as masculine Ex. 21, 37, but femi¬ 
nine 33, 13; Job 1,14. In Jer. 2, 24 the construction of wild ass 
is changed from the (intended epicene) masculine directly to the femi¬ 
nine. Cf. the Greek 6, rj note, 6 , rj j3oi>c. 

For c, analogous to the epicene usage of other languages, species of 
strong, courageous animals are considered as masculine, whereas the 
weak are regarded as feminine; cf. 6 At >koc, y *eA«Juv the (m.) lion, tiger, 
panther, wolf, eagle, etc., on the other hand, the (f.) cat, dove, bee, etc., 
so in Hebrew, e. g. ^Sr cattle (Ps. 144, 14 refers to cows with calf), 
31 bear (Hos. 13, 8 Sotf '1 bear bereaved of her young; cf. also 2 K. 2, 

24 ; Isa. 11, 7), 2RT wolf, 2*73 dog, but the following are feminine: H21"JR 
hare, njv dove, HTpn stork, ny'31 bee, nSni ant, etc. 

Bern. 1. Occasionally such masculines as have a feminine form or 
can readily adopt one are used as epicene; so "lion he-ass 2 Sam. 19, 27 
for fWR; *?*R hart Ps. 42, 2 for nV R. In Gen. 23, 4 sq. HD dead one ia 
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rather the corpse of a woman; D'hSk God (elsewhere always masculine) 
in 1 K. 11, 5 is applied to a goddess; pDR master Prov. 8, 30 of wisdom 
(noon feminine, cf. Pliny 2, 1 natura omnium artifex; the English 
friend , teacher , servant , neighbor used for a female friend, teacher, etc.; 
also the German Gemahl 1 for Gemahlin , etc. 

2. Of the personal signs naig was originally used as epicene 
(but vid. { 2, 5, Rem.). In any case, however, the use of the pi. 

(Job 1,19; Ruth 2, 21) for young people (of both sexes) is not permissi¬ 
ble. In this and in similar cases (cf. e. g. Gen. 1, 27 DDR; 32,1 DnnR) 
the masculine as genus potius is much oftener found in place of the fem¬ 
inine. 2 

3. The following ideas, although the substantives in 
question are in general devoid * of feminine endings, are 
usually regarded as feminine : 

a) Names of countries and cities when regarded as the 
mothers 4 or supporters of the inhabitants, e. g. TUfcftf 
Assyria , C1N Idumaea , is Tyre ; cf. also expressions like 
^53 D3» tf'N H3 daughter of Babel , daughter of Zion^ etc. 

Rem. Such proper nouns as names of countries, considered feminine, 
are frequently used also as the names of peoples; in this case, analogous 
to such names in other languages, they can be construed as mascu¬ 
lines ; so rrp»T m. Isa. 3, 8 al. = Jews; but feminine 7, 0 = Judea; D^K 

1 So in earlier written Arabic ba'l (master) and zaug (conjux) are used as 
well for maritus as for uxor ; 'arils for groom and bride (later Arabic, however, 
distinguishes the fem. from the uiasc. in all these cases, usually by the ending 
a [at]). Furthermore, even the fem. endings of such Participles as (like hamil , 
batin gravida, etc.) can naturally be used only by females, are in the earlier lan¬ 
guage usually omitted. 

2 Such a use of the masculine pi. and dual (e. g. el ubawani the two fathers, 
i. e. the parents) the Arabs represent as a taghlib or predominance (of the mafr 
culine over the feminine). Cf. M. Grunert, die Begriffs-Praponderanz und die 
Duale a potion iin Alt&rab., Vienna, 1886. 

•When, however, words with fem. endings are sometimes found, like 
bronze , r\VD bow (root BH'p), DJ? time (vid. Lexicon), construed as mas 
culine, it is due to an ignorance in the formation of the word, i. e. H fem. was 
mistaken for a root consonant. 

4 Cf. “ a city and mother (DR) in Israel 99 2 Sam. 20,19. On Phoenician coins 
OK (like /irjnip mater ) is used for mother city , mv* 7 >o»oAi*. This explains, more" 
over uses like sons of Zion, Ps. 149, 2; sons of Babel Ezek. 23, 15 al., as well as 
the indication of smaller suburbs of a city as its daughters, Josh. 16, 45 sq. et al. 
The comparison of Jerusalem to a woman in detailed allegory is of very frequent 
occurrence (Ezek. 16; Lam. 1,1 et al.). 
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m. = Idumeans Nam. 20, 20, fem. Idumea Jer. 49, 17. This does 
not however exclude the fact that by virtue of a frequent change of 
thought (analogous to the German: die Turkei schliesst Frieden) such 
names may be construed as feminine, whenever not the land, but the 
inhabitants are meant; so rnirr Lam. 1, 3; cl Ex. 12, 33; 1 Sam. 17, 
21; Isa. 7, 2; 21, 2; Job 1,16. Hence arises the frequent personification 
even of peoples (as well as of countries and cities, vid. letter a above) as 
feminine (e. g. Isa. 50,1; 54,1 sq.) and the change of meaning S 53 H3 
(Isa. 41,1 sq.), p*Y r»3 etc. (vid. above) from the city to the inhabitants. 

b) Appellative nouns indicating limited space, as earthy 

land , habitable worlds nether world, *133 circley 

compass, "Vy city, 1K3 well, p'EY north, jp'H south. 

In a great number of spatial designations the gender is doubtful, thus 
rnk and \y* way , O) valley, p garden , byn palace, temple, 

outer court, D*}3 vineyard, n^TO camp , "vpP door, etc., also DiplJ place is 
found rendered as feminine at least in Gen. 18, 24 (designating Sodom) 
and 2 Sam. 17,12 kethibh. 

c) Designations of tools, implements (and from the same 
point of view) of members and parts of human or animal 
bodies, provided these are all considered as subordinate. \J 

So :nn sword, 1JV tenbpin, 13 pail, DO goblet, Syj shoe, feny bed, 
etc. (with others, as chest, ark, oven, the gender Is doubtful). 
Furthermore ear, y3YK finger (so too p3 thumb, great toe), T and *)3 
hand, pj right hand, *? n/oot, ^3 knee, loin, *103 thoulder, 'nS 
cheek, }9| belly; *)13 wing, pp horn, DYJ bone, ^ tooth; regularly also 
ybt arm (masc. Isa. 17,5 al.), p’ffS tongue (masc. Ps. 22,16 aL), ££ eye 
{m. Zech. 3, 9 al.), pitf leg (m Ex. 29,27)«. 

d) Designations of natural powers and substances (appar¬ 
ently considered as subordinate); so UfQVf sun (also 
masc . Ps. 19, 6 ; 104, 19) ; ttfN (Ethiop. &&t) fire 
(seldom masc.) ; nji rays of light , ] 3 K stone, regularly 
also ITH wind, spirit; breath, soul; Jer. 13, 16; Job 
86, 32 ; also "V‘N light, etc. 

4. The following ideas, usually regarded by the Hebrews 
(vid. No. 3) as feminine—despite their occasional applica- 

1 The following are always construed as masculine: *]K nose, 311 tail, 11Y? 
forehead, 3pJJ heel, nape (of neck), Hf mouth, ^KJY neck ; Dn"J Jer. 90,7, 
womb excepted. 
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tion to males (vid. letters b and c) — are generally indicated 
by a feminine form: 

а) Abstract noun* (partly with masc. forms of the same root, like 

nopf revenge and Dpj; rnr# help and "if#), e. g. njlDt* firmness, faith- 
fulness, rnoi strength, nSni greatness, HkSd abundance, author¬ 

ity, etc. Here too belongs the substantive use of the feminine (sing, and 
plu.) of adjectives and Participles in the sense of our neuter, e. g. npi'Djl 
certainty (Ps. 5, 10); HDiS the good, the bad (Gen. 50, 20); TVjp} the 
easy (= slight Jer. 6, 14), in plu. e. g. great things (Ps. 12, 4), 

ntinnin the destroyed (Ezek. 36, 86 and noVjn the devastated); JTbb 
good things (2 K. 25, 28); nfrbj just, upright (Isa. 26, 10); 
amoena (Ps. 16,11; but vs. 6 in same sense D'D^'l); wondrous 

things (Ex. 34, 10 al.). Cf. furthermore the frequent use of DRT, R'H 
(also n? and WH) Ps. 118, 23 al., in the sense of hoc , illud (also njn = 
Ula Isa. 51, 19), as well as the use of the fern, form of the verb (Isa. 7 f 7 
rrnn ttS] mpn vh it shall not be brought about nor come to pass; Jer. 10, 
7) or of the suffixes (Gen. 15,6; Ex. 10,11; Job 38,18) with a reference 
to previously expressed statements *. 

б ) Honorary and official titles , properly a subdivision of the ab¬ 
stract ideas of letter a, and used for the sake of emphasis only on ac¬ 
count of their peculiar application to concrete masculine persons. In 
Hebrew we thus find flbnp Eccl. 1,1 (as a designation of Solomon) prop¬ 
erly the doing or speaking one in a religious assembly, so LXX Uk).t]ol- 
aoTTK, i. e. concionator, preacher; the proper nouns JVJpb (Ezra 2, 65; 
Neh. 7, 57) and rn^S) (Ezra 2, 67; Neh. 7, 59) and the foreign word nn£ 
governor; of plurals there are nil3 properly co-names, then similarly- 
titled , citizens; JVIJHS princes (properly tops, heads) ; also the feminine 
plu. JVOK fathers could originally have represented an abstract honor¬ 
ary appellation (perhaps like paternitas).* These words, moreover, in 
harmony with their meaning, may be construed as masculines (in Eccl. 
7,27 'pH 1DK is preferable to 'p rnOR; cf. 12, 8 ). 

There belong, furthermore, within the province of abstract ideas: 


1 Although it is easy in all these cases in Hebrew to pass from the feminine 
to the neuter (a gender customarily used in Greek, Latin and German for a sim¬ 
ilar purpose), it must not be forgotten that the genius of the Semitic tongues, 
since a neuter is really wanting, considered the foregoing forms as actual femi¬ 
nines ; hence the Arabic commentators explain the (to us) neuter feminines of 
adjectives and Participles by the addition of a feminine substantive. 

* This use of the fern, form is much more frequent in Arabic, Ethiopic and 
Aramaic; cf. e. g. Arabic chalifa (fern, of chalif , following, substituting) = the 
follower, representative (of Mahomet), dllama (i. e. great learning) as title for 
the learned. Analogous are the Latin magistratus, magistracy, for the magis¬ 
trate, and our Majesty, Excellence, Magnificence, etc. 
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c) Collectives with a fem. form , 1 especially as including a gr**at 

number of persons, e. g. PirPR (fem. of wandering) properly the wander¬ 
ing persons (caravans); nSl'I (fem . of nSj going into exile) band of exiles 
(frequently used even of the numbers returned); the inhabitants 

Isa. 12, 6 ; Mic. 1,11 sq.; (the hostile body) = the enemy Mic. 7, 8 , 
10 (cf. also Mic. 4, 6 sq., the halting, scattered, exiled ones ); 71 Vl (the 
low) the proletariat; of impersonal beings, cf. TTH (living), = animals, 
n^J fish Gen. 1, 26 (but Jon. 2, 2 as one fish, cf. letter d for X^flsh, which 
in 1,. 11 is used as a single fish); furthermore, cf. dead Isa. 26, 
10 (as masc ) for a number of corpses. For the collective poetic personi¬ 
fication of a multitude by means of D3 daughter in A3, 'ftp J\3 
(='p 'J3) my fellow citizens, vid. above, No. 8 , a, Rem. 

d) Occasionally, however, the fem. form (as in Arabic) serves as a 
nomen unitatis, i. e. to designate individuals of a species indicated by the 
masculine form; cf. "IK navy (1 K. 9, 26), TTJK a single ship (Jon. 1, 3 
sq.); hair (collective), lYJjgfeP a single hair (Judg. 20, 16; in pi. 
1 Sam. 14, 45; Ps. 40, 13); VBP singing, STVEf a single song; also 

a marigold (the corresponding masculine tin is in Arabic collective); 
rtJEhtf a lily (together with JEW); a brick (Arabic libina, whereas 
libin is collective). 

e) Designations of inanimate things (and so weaker, less important) 
named after their close similarity to organic beings (indicated by the 
corresponding masculine form); cf. side (of the body), loins, ripv 
or n 3 *v rear side (of a piece of land, house, etc.); HVD forehead, nnvp 
greaves; for a similar distinction between the masculine with natural ob¬ 
jects and the fem. with artificial objects vid. § 87, 3,7 2 . 

Rem. The co-existence of the masculine and feminine of the same 
root is found occasionally to express totality e. g. Isa. 3,1 {£«rp 

the stay and the staff, i. e. every sort of support; a similar usage with 
persons is found in Isa. 43, 6 ; 49, 22 ; 60, 4 (sons and daughters); 49, 23; 
Eccl. 2, a 


§123. 

THE PLURAL, AND COLLECTIVE NOUNS. 

The plural of living beings or things, besides indicated by 
means of the plural endings mentioned in § 87, 1, 2, may be 
indicated: 

1 Cf the Greek i, lww<* the cavalry (together with r* irvurfr), 4 Her., 

1 , 80 al«, the camel*. 
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a) By means of certain words which have an exclusively 
Collective meaning, while the individual parts are indi¬ 
cated by special words ( nomina unitatis; here used in 
another sense than that of § 122, 4, d). 

So ^p3 cattle 1 (also used with numbers, e. g. Ex. 21, 37 ^pa ntfpn 
Jive oxen), but Tiff an ox ; }K3f small cattle, i. e. (like fiijhi) sheep and 
goats, cf. Job 1,3 *3 7000 head of small cattle; but Hfr a 

single head of (sheep or goats). Other more or less frequent collectives 
are: P? (properly what bestirs itself) animals, (doubtless properly 
tripping of a) multitude of little children; KBH the new green ( = young 
plants), pV the green (vegetation in general); any flying thing , 
birds; 33*?. wagon-train or company of efiuestrians, worms , 

swarms (of small animals), creeping things. 

b) By means of the collective use of substantives, used sim¬ 
ultaneously as nomina unitatis; so DIN (never plural) 
means man (homo) and mortals, man (vir) and 
men, male persons ; H?")# locust , but usually a swarm of 
locusts; soul, and souls (persons); tD'y bird of prey 
and birds of prey ; n*?y leaf and foliage ; Hiyy plant and 
plants, herbs ; yy tree and trees (also foliage') ; fruit 
and fruits; JTty shrub and shrubbery; nouns like lay 
man-servant, /"in©!# maid, Tfon ass, "YW ox (cf. Gen. 32, 
6) stand alone. On the union of singular nouns with 
the article so as to include every individual under the 
same species, cf. § 126, 3; for the special meaning of 
plural nouns formed from certain collectives, cf. § 124, 
1, Rem. 1. 

c) By means of feminine terminations, vid. § 122, 4, c . 

d) By means of the repetition of individual words and even 
whole groups of words, especially to express totality or 
distribution. This use may be subdivided into: 


* Only in late Hebrew is the plural D'"lp3 found: Neh. 10, 37 (where ac¬ 
cording to ed. Mant. etc. it should read our sheep ; Baer, however, has 

OJKi'); 2 Chr. 4, 3 (in Amos 6, 2 read with Hitziq O' ^p33). 
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1. The repetition of one or more words as expressive of the idea of 
every one , all, like Di' DV day by day, every day; njtf year by year 
Deut. 14,22; ^ BTK every man Ex. 36, 4; with 3 preceding the second 
word e. g. 0V3 Di' day by day 1 Ghr. 12, 22, njtfD njp year by year 
Deut 15, 20; 1 Sam. 1, 7 (but vs. 8: ITO'D^ D'O*?) or preceding both 
words, like ^p33 1j733 every morning (so too before a group of words. 
Lev. 24, 8), for which we also find with the so-called distributive S: 
IpV? ip(3*7 1 Chr. 9, 27 (also with one plural D'lpsS Ps. 73,14, or r aS 
Job 7, 18 together with D'pl")S at every moment). Furthermore, the 
union of the second word with Warn copulative occurs in tf'Ki BTK Ps. 
87, 6, *1i*lJ "lft every generation Deut 32, 7; Di'1 Di' Esth. 3, 4; cf. Esth. 
8 , 9; Ezra 10,14; sometimes (but aside from Ps. 45,18 only in very late 
passages) with a preceding pleonastic use of _l ?3 Esth. 2,11; 2 Chr. 11, 
12 et al. 

2. The repetition of words in an expressly distributive sense 1 
(which can be found in part in the examples in No. 1 ) = one at a time, 
etc., e. g. Num. 14,34 forty days, HJtfS 01' HI# 1 ? Di' each day for a year; 
cf. Ezek. 24, 6 ; Ex. 28, 34 (three words repeated); also with addition 
of "13*7 particularly: il3S y "H£ each herd particularly Gen. 32,17; cf. 
Zech. 12,12; most frequently with the addition of a number (cf. for the 
simple repetition of numbers for the same object § 134, 5) and quite often 
not merely groups of two (Num. 13, 2; 31,4) or three (Num. 7, 11; 17, 
21), but even six words (Ex. 26, 3) and seven words (Ex. 25, 33; 26, 19, 
21, 26) are repeated. 2 

3. The repetition to express an exclusive or pre-eminent quality, 

e. g. 2 K. 25, 15 (as were of gold , gold , silver, silver, i. e. composed of 
pure gold and silver); Deut. 2, 27 only in the direct road; cf. 

Num. 3, 9; 8 , 16 given, given unto him, L e. for bis exclusive service; thus 
with a certain hyperbole even in examples like 2 K. 3,16 ('1 O'31 full of 
ditches) ; Gen. 14, 10 plpn '3 n*W3 full of slime-pits ). The repetition 
in Judg. 5, 22 (of the active tramplings) and Joel 4, 14 {numberless 
multitudes ) serves to strengthen the expression. 

4. The repetition with the copula to express a plurality; so Deut. 
25, 13 (Prov. 20, 10) }3K1 }3K a stone and a stone , i. e. two kinds of 
weights (hence the addition a great and a small), Ps. 12,3 3*71 3*73 with a 
double meaning , cf. the similar use in 1 Chr. 12, 33. 


1 Cf . New Testament, Hark 6, 39 sq. wpwicta a., vpcuruu *p. (Weizsdcker ; 
tischweise, beetweise). 

s These repetitions of larger groups of words belong entirely to the so-called 
Priestly codex, and are undeniably indications of a later period of the language. 
Of an entirely different nature are the examples like Ezek. 16,6 where the repe¬ 
tition of four words serves.to make more impressive the solemnity of the state¬ 
ment (if not, as surely in 1, 29, it is merely a vain repetition; the LXX in both 
passages omits the repetition). 
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§ 124. 

DIFFERENT USES OF THE PLURAL. 1 

1. The plural form in Hebrew is by no means used mere¬ 
ly to express a numerical plurality, but also to express a 
number of ideas considered as in some way united. This 
onion may be either (a) of different external objects (plural 
of spatial extension), or (b) a more or less intensive union of 
characteristics clustering around a principal idea ( abstract 
plural, corresponding to our -hood, -ty, - ness, -ship, the Ger¬ 
man -heit 9 -keit, —schafi ). A deviation from the plural of 
characteristics and with a clearly co-existing idea of intensity 
or internal multiplication of the principal idea, forms ( c ) the 
so-called plural of honor or authority. ^ 

Examples for (a) the plural of spatial extension are generally used to 
indicate localities, particularly certain places, whenever the latter clearly 
expresses the idea of a * a z e made up of innumerable parts or points, so 
(§ 88, Rem. 2), heavens (cf. also D'Dl^D heights Isa. 33, 16; Job 
16,10; al. Ol^D); D'D waters, D'7£P (the wide surface of the sea) poetic 
for D' sea, principally surface, gen. face; neck , nape; 3 

furthermore toward the heads, nlSjnp toward the fed; 

toward that side (of a river), D'pp.gp depths, (al. pn'TO) distance, 

O'DJrfp couch (Gen. 49, 4 unless with DUlmann in the sense of double 
couch, i. e. torus), (Ps. 46, 5) and JYiJ3tfp (132, 5) habitation. 

Still the four latter are really poetic, hence are the more properly classed 
among the extended plurals mentioned in letter b, so perhaps camp 


1 Cf. Dietrich for the form and meaning of the Hebrew Plural (in den Ab- 
handl. zur hebr. Gr. Leipzig, 1846, p. 2 sq.). 

* It is worthy of note that it is doubted whether or not these plurals refer 
to H" 4 ?- (L e. '"S or I" 4 ?) roots (O'Vtf, D.'ID, D'IS, D life; perhaps also D'pn 
vid. below), cf. Barth, ZDMG. 1888, p. 346. According to him, they are due to 
a false analogy, in that in forms with suffixes, like YP?* the root ' i® held to be 
a sign of the plural, and so only the absolute state was provided with plural ter¬ 
minations. In any case, the existence of other extended plurals would not 
through the hypothesis of Barth be in vain. 

3 Cf. the similar plurals tA <rWpr«, tA rwra, rot rp«xifAa, proecordia, cervices, 
fauces; for the use of prepositions of place and time in the plural form with the 
extended plural, vid { 103, & 
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(Ps. 63, 7; Job 17,13; but Gen. 49, 4; Ps. 132,3 al. in sing.); apparently 
however, D'JPIP (properly strata) should refer to a number of covers or 
cushions. 

To designate spatial extension we find the extended plural in O'pSljr 
eternity (eternal time). 

Rem. To the category of extended plurals belong examples 
heretofore explained as purely poetic plurals; such as Job 17,1 D"Op 
graves are for me, i. e. the place whore they are (cf. our church-yard) is 
my lot; Job 21, 82; 2 Chr. 16,14. 

For (6), the numerous abstract plurals belonging mostly to a definite 
formation (qepuRm, qittulim, etc.) may be divided into two classes. They 
contain either a union of the conditions and peculiarities clustering 
around the main idea or the different acts that together form the whole. 
Cf. for the former: and age of youth, D'Jp? old age, 

youthful years; O'Sw? maidenhood, niS^3 brideship; onu? 
state of a stranger, (only in Prov. 14, SO) vitality; D”n life * 

(state of being alive); D'Soef childlessness, blindness; D'JNj? 

perversity. Here belong some cases that are used as poetic (occasionally 
with sing.) plurals, by which a certain intensiveness of the principal idea 
is clearly intended; so we find D'JVDK and TWER authenticity, truthful¬ 
ness; directness , D'HOSO (complete) certainty; per¬ 

versity, falseness; HiSSln folly, DOETl and DOtfnp (heavy) darkness; 
D'UJOP (complete) concealment; D'jprf (Isa. 28, 1) fatness; rrfnynx 
(complete) drought; D'pftDD sweetness, D'lpnp costliness, de¬ 

light, 0'^ and D'JJJN? ecstasy; D'pm compassion, nflUD Ps."*23, 2 
rest, recreation, nD^rip Amos 3,9 din; JYIDDH wisdom (Prov. 1,20 al.) 
is no doubt to be understood as the "content of wisdom” or “actual 
wisdom”; cf. Nowack on Prov. 1, 20. 

The union of the individual acts of one deed occurs in D'O^n 
-y embalming, 0^3 propitiation, D'K^p (properly filling sc. of the hand) 
installation into priesthood, dismission, D'pStf recompense, DT1H? 

engraving (of a seal, etc.); D'jw fornication, D'DJJj) adultery; D'pru 
(properly ardent comfort) sympathy; D',junp supplication, D'Tl} (Job 
7, 4) restless tossing about; niSSj? gleanings; perhaps D'jbW (Is. 1,23) 
corruption , if not a numerical plural. 

For (c), honorary or authoritative plurals, as above mentioned, are 
deviations from the abstract plural. They are really a coalescence of 
the distributed individual characteristics 1 of the idea (as in part with 


* Jewish grammarians designate these plurals as IVin^H (plur. virium 
or virtutum, latterly as the plur. excellentiae, magnitudinis, or plur. majettaiicus). 
For the latter designation the thought of the We in the mouth of kings (cf. 1 Macc. 
10,19; 11,31) may no doubt have been due to the false application of the plural 
in the mouth of God, Gen. 1, 26; 11,7; Isa. 6,8; these latter, however, are ex¬ 
plained as either communicative (the surrounding angels being included; so at 
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the substantives under letter 6) containing at the same time an intensive 
heightening of the main thought; so D’hSk Godhead, God (to be dis¬ 
tinguished from the numerical plural “Gods" Ex. 12, 12 al.). The 
presumption that 'K is to be regarded as the remains of an ancient 
polytheistic conception (i. e. as originally only a numerical plural) is, 
to say the least, highly improbable, and would not, moreover, explain the 
analogous plurals (vid. below). The use of a sing, attributive with this 
(cf. { 132,1, Rem. 6, c), like p’TO 'N Ps. 7, 10 al., shows clearly that 
usage had entirely excluded the idea of a numerical plurality of 'K (pro¬ 
vided it be meant as a designation of one deity). Hence 'K could 
together with the numerical plural be considered entirely as an abstract 
plural (corresponding to the Lat. numeti, our Godhead ), and like other 
abstracts be applied to the concrete individual God (even of the heathen). 

To the same category belong D'Efap the Most Holy One (used only 
of Jehovah) Hos. 12,1; Prov. 9,10; 30, 8 (cf. D'BHp D’ilSjf Josh. 24, 
10 and the Aramaic the Highest One Dan. 7,18) and apparently 

also D , £nfl (usually in the sense of penates) image of god, which were 
served to secure oracles. At any rate in 1 Sam. 19, 13,16 only one 
image is meant; in most other cases, just one image can be meant; 1 
in Zech. 10, 2 it is natural to understand a numerical plural. But 
supremus (of God) Eccl. 5, 7 is doubtful; according to some it is ren¬ 
dered as a numerical plural = superiors. 

Furthermore, D , J l W (with the sing. yhK) (lordship), lord or master r 
e. g. 'K a hard master Isa. 19,4; 'flH the lord of the land 

Gen. 42, 30, cf. 32, 20; so especially with the suffixes of the 2d and 3d 
persons* etc. So (in connection with suffixes) master , 

owner (of slaves, cattle, or inanimate things; but in the sense of maritus 
always In the sing.); e. g. Ex. 21, 29; Isa. 1, 3 et al. There are, 
however, a number of Participles in the plural that are doubtful, such as 
indicate the conception of lordship as an attribute of God, so 'fety my 
Maker Job 35,10; Isa. 54, 6; rtfp Ps. 149, 2; ITtfp Isa. 22,11; 
□rroi'l stretching them out Isa. 42, 6. Still all these forms, according to 


any rate Isa. 6, 8, cf. also Gen. 3, 22), or, according to others, only as reference 
to the “ fullness of the power and might ” contained in D'n /K (vid. DUlmann on 
Gen. 1, 26); most plausibly, however, as plurals of self-counsel. The use of the 
plural as a form of respect in direct address is an idiom entirely foreign to the 
Hebrew. 

1 Also in Gen. 31, 34 despite the plu. suffixes in Dpfefffl and DJT^, for the 
construction of these abstracts as numerical plurals cf. the peculiarities of the 
so-called E source of the Hexateuch, cf. Gen. 20,13; 36, 7 and $ 145, 3, Rem. 

* The suffix of the 1st pern, used with the sing, must be adopted OJIK m V 
Lord) to avoid confusion with as the name of the Deity (cf. { 135, 4, Rem. 
3); furthermore, in the 1st pers. only 1 Sam. 16, 16 otherwise always 

IT#!}. 
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{93, 3, Rem. 3 may be explained as singular. 3 Furthermore there would 
also come into consideration Vfrji Isa. 3,12 (unless numerical: his op¬ 
pressors); VD'ID the one lifting it up Isa. 10,16; vnStf the one sending him 
Prov. 10,26; 22,21 ; 25,13 (parallel with vyiK). But these latter plurals 
including VO'IO) are much more simply explained as references to the 
indefinite individuals (cf. Rem. 2). In Ps. 121, 6 (textus rec. 
and Eccl. 12,1 (textus rec. ^tpl’3) should be read with Baer in the 
singular. 

Rem. 1. a) Connected substances and similar objects are usually 
considered as a unity, and so are represented by singular nouns, cf. p3K 
dust, ashes , 13 linen, V*13 lead, 3HT gold , *]53 silver, bronze, 

iSn milk , p wine, soil, |*jp foliage Of some of these words 
denoting substances, plurals are found designating individual pieces from 
the totality ( plu . of product) or parts thereof, thus D'?3 linen garments, 
D'DD3 piecrs of silver Gen. 42, 26, 35, D'HIpru (dual) brazen fetters, D'Yjp 
ligna (for building or as fuel); in a wider sense D'Sni dross of tin Isa. 
1, 24; dust of the earth Prov. 8, 20 (cf. Job 28, 0 3HT 'p lumps of 

gold). 

6) To the category of the plurals of product belong, moreover, some 
designations of natural products whenever considered as individualized 
by human agencies; thus D'tpn wheat in kernels (threshed wheat), as 
opposed to npn wheat (as a collective substance); cf. this with D % pD3 
and roD3 spelt; D'EnjJ and neh;? (sing, supported only by the 
Mishna) lentils; onpfr and rvvpfcP barley; also linen, riBfe) (from 

^3) lint, flax. ' 

c) Especially noteworthy is the distinction between Dl blood and 
DW. The sing, is used wherever blood is considered as an organic 
unity, and so of the menstrual flow and sacrificial blood (caught in the 
basin and then sprinkled from it), and also of the blood of wounds,Num. 
23,24. The plural, on the other hand, seems to be a sort of plural of 
product whenever the copious shedding of blood appears in the form of 
spots (Isa. 1,16) or as of pools (Isa. 9, 4). Now, since the blood spots 
or pools generally indicate the murderous shedding of blood (although 
with D'O^J blood shed in travail or by cutting one’s self is also indicated), 
D'Dl, in short (chiefly in very old passages) may be used in the sense of 
bloody deeds or especially of guilt (Ex. 22,1 sq. al.). 

2. In a few instances the plural is used to designate an indefinite 
unity; most certainly is this true in Judg. 12, 7 ^3 in the cities, 

i. e. in one of the cities of Gilead; Zecli. 9,9 (nun«"[3; cf. Cant 2, 9); 
Gen. 21, 7 (D'13), Ex. 21, 22 (iTlS;), in the last passage one child only is 
thought of, though of course with the idea that the same thing might be 


> TpSjjS, which is parallel with Isa. 64, 5, must thus be explained as 
an analogous form. 
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repeated; cf. also Eccl. 4, 10 (= if one of them fall). So perhaps also in 
Gen. 8, 4; 1 Sam. 17, 43; Neh. 3, 8; 6, 2 (but not Gen. 19, 29; for the 
same original document allows Lot in 13, 12, to dwell in the cities of the 
valley of the Jordan). 

2. When a genitive is added to a substantive and the 
resulting idea should be in the plural, it is expressed: 

a) most naturally by making the governing noun plural, e. g. 

(properly, mighty of strength) valiant heroes, 
1 Chr. 7, 2, 9; also in compounds, e. g. *»yp' \jg 1 Sam. 
22, 7, as plur. of ^ypy]2 Benjamite; also 

b) by making both nouns plural, e. g. C^T[ '112? 1 Chr. 7, 

5; 'PD2 5 ) in prison-houses Isa. 42, 22; cf. Ex. 34, 

1; 2 K. : 14,'k; 25, 23; Jer. 41, 16; 2 Chr. 26, 14; 
so too perhaps C \}2 sons of God Ps. 29, 1 (accord¬ 
ing to others, sons of gods), or finally 

c) by making the nomen rectum plural; thus m*2K n n 2 
Num. 1, 2, 4 sq. al. as plu. of nK TP'S father's house, fam¬ 
ily ; rtfogn IT2 houses of high places 2 K. 17, 29 (with 
'2H 'P2 23, 19) ; OTV3SJ IV2 in the houses of the idols 
1 Sam. 31, 9; cf. also Judg. 7, 25 the head of Oreb and 
Zeeb = the heads , etc. 

Rem. When a substantive used distributive^ has a suffix, and 
refers to a plural, the singular only of the noun is necessary, since 
plurality is sufficiently indicated by the suffix, e. g. os (for ora) 
eorum Ps. 17, 10; DJ'p; their right Ps. 144, 8 (hence like the German ihr 
Mund, ihre Hand). 


§ 125. 

THE DEFINITENESS OF NOUNS. 

1. A noun may be made definite either in itself, as a 
proper noun or as a pronoun, or by the context This can 
be effected either by prefixing the article (vid. § 126), or 
by dependence of the noun (in the construct state) on a fol- 
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lowing defining genitive, as well as (§ 33, 2, 6) by its union 
with a pronominal suffix (§ 127, c ). It must be primarily 
understood, however, that this definiteness can be effected 
only by one of the foregoing methods: a proper noun or 
dependence upon a genitive excludes the article; and a 
proper noun cannot be in the construct state. Deviations 
from this rule are only apparent, or are due to a corruption 
of the text. 

Rem. Only in a few, and these generally later passages, Is the 
indefiniteness of a noon Indicated by the addition of HIM in the sense 
of our Indefinite article ; cf. 1 Sam. 1, 1 ; 1 K. 13, 11; 19, 4 ; 20,13; 22, 
9; 2 K.8,0; Ezek. 8, 8; 37,16; Dan. & 3; 10, 6 (in 8,13 Trig i. e. 
one, sc. saint , is contrasted with another). 

It is worthy of note that in Hebrew there is occasionally found a 
construction said by the Arabic grammarians to be indefinite for the 
sake of amplification; e. g. Isa. 31, 8 he will flee from a sword, 

L e. from an irresistible sword, sc. the sword of God; cf. 28* 2 (T3), 
2 Sam. 6, 2 (D$); Hoe. 3,1 (Htf K such a wife , doubtless referring to the 
same Gomer mentioned in chap. 1); Prov. 21,12 (pHY, if as Delitzsch, 
It is to be referred to God); Job 8 * 10 (D'Sl? significant words!). Cf. 
herewith { 117,2, No. 6 and Delitzsch Psalmen, 4th ed., p. 79. 

2. The strictly proper nouns are used only to designate 
single (individual) things; hence names like njn\ 111, 3pJ£, 
)5J5, Dip entirely exclude any union with the article 1 or 
any dependence on a genitive. On the other hand, not only 
the gentilicia (as individuals of the same species frequently 
present) but also all such particular names whose appellative 
meaning is sufficiently emphasized by the spirit of the lan¬ 
guage or is derived from an earlier stage are frequently* 
almost regularly, found with the article (§ 126, 2, d) and 
may even be dependent upon a genitive. 


1 n#JDn Deut. 8,13 et al. (by the so-called Deuteronomists) in the compound 
'DH (for which elsewhere also '0 '&) is not to be understood as a proper 
noun, but as gentilicium (— the tribe of Manassites , for which in Deut. 29, 7 
we find 'tsgnn 'V; so in 10, 8 'lSn ntf the tribe of Levites; Judg. 18,1 
the tribe of Danitee). In Josh. 18, 7 (as elsewhere the gentilicia in > 

is used as an adjective. 
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"Examples: Like the above-mentioned names of individuals, countries 
and cities, such names of peoples as are identical with that of the 
tribal father (e. g. SlOfer, D*W, 3KVD), are always definite in themselves. 
Of the gentilida (e. g. '"OJpn the Hebrew, D'^Djpn the Hebrews Gen. 40, 
16, 'JjgJ3H the Canaanite ) the plural D'rwSd is regularly used in the 
sense of the Philistines without the article. Undoubted appellatives 
(analogous to modern names like der Haag, le Havre) are HJJDin the hill 
(dependent upon Suttf i. e. the one, to distinguish it from others, 
called after Saul Gib'd) ; the height; the mass; filjSn (properly 
the white mount) the Lebanon; *wn (properly the stream) the Nile; cl 
Amos 8,9 D 7J¥P as the river of Egypt; pvn the Jordan (perhaps 
originally the river). Such an article is usually omitted in poetry. 

Bern. 1. In some cases original appellatives have fully acquired 
the force of actual proper nouns; so D'liS# God as a representation of 
the single being of God; as elsewhere njrr (Gen. 1,1 and so generally 
in the Mss. of the Pentateuch to Ex. 6) for which elsewhere we also find 
irrl^KH 6 Otoe (cf. § 120,2, d); moreover the sing. H’lSbJ God, fl'Sp the 
Highest (after St*) and the Almighty never have the article. 
Furthermore D*1X Adam in Gen. 5,1 (before this, 2, 7 al. DTXH the first 
man); \Q& Satan 1 Chr. 21, 1 (but Zech. 3, 1; Job 1, 0 al." 'fern the 
Adversary. 

To this category of original appellatives, which the genius of the 
language itself considered as proper nouns and hence have no article, 
belong certain old and chiefly poetic words, like VlXtf nether world, 
inhabited world, D1HP abyss surrounding the earth (Gen. 1, 2 al.; 
but cf. Isa. 63,13; Fs. 106, 9 PlOftPl in the floods,sc. of the Red Sea). 1 

2. When, occasionally, such nouns are, by the idiom of the lan¬ 
guage, considered as actual proper nouns, and seem to be dependent 
upon a following genitive, it is in reality due to a conciseness of speech 
which suppresses the governing power of the genitive, sc. the appellative 
force contained in the proper noun. Thus we find ntoOlf njrp as an 
abbreviation of the original (2 Sam. 5,10 al.) Of 'Tl^X niiT Jehovah, the 
God of hosts. This is, moreover true also of geographical names like 
OW Ur (the city) of the Chaldees Gen. 11,28; oyvUD*n} a Aram 

1 That many different words, like E^IX man (homo), ninSy darkness, 
prince, 'Ok? plain , JVBNF1 essentiality , are always without the article, is not due to 
any special peculiarity, but rather to the fact that they belong entirely to poetic 
diction, which omits the article; in other words, e. g. HOOin deep sleep , there 
was no need of determination. 

9 As analogous to '1 D^X, clearly a stat. constr., we must consider not only the 
other above-mentioned examples, but also the different combinations of SjX (vid. 
Lexicon), like D'Jp 'X water-meadow, etc.; the form S^X must, if this be true, 
be regarded as in the construct state. 
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(the territory) of the two streams = Mesopotamia; rnrr OllS H*3 
Bethlehem (the city) of Judah. The last two examples (cf. Amos 6,2) 
approach very closely to an actual dependence (cf. StttCf when¬ 
ever the suppressed genitive serves to distinguish it from four other 
Arams (vid. Lex.) or from a second Bethlehem. Aram and Beth¬ 
lehem are therefore neither names of something present only once, nor 
actual proper nouns strictly so-called. 

8. Of Pronouns, the strictly personal (j>ronomina sepa¬ 
rata § 82) are in themselves always definite, since they can 
serve only to indicate definite persons (the 3d pers. also 
indicates definite things). The demonstrative pronouns 
(§ 34) are for a similar reason inherently definite when they 
stand alone (as the equivalents of substantives) either as 
subject (Gen. 5, 29), as predicate (e. g. CfVjnj this is the day 
Judg. 4, 14, C'nniH nj?X these are the words Deut. 1,1), as 
object (e. g. 2 Sam. 13, 17 ntfrnx), as genitive (1 K. 81, 2 
HI THD) or finally in connection with prepositions (Gen. 2, 
28 nxT^>; 1 Sam. 16, 8 njp; vid. § 102, 2, c.). The personal 
pronouns tfirv X\> cn, n©i> H3n are, moreover, when used as 
demonstratives (= t*, ea, id , ille, etc.) always definite, e. g. 

Xin this is the word Gen. 41, 28. They also become defi¬ 
nite through the article when as adjectives they are joined to 
J a definite substantive ; e. g. n*n tf'XH this man ; r6xn 
these men; X'HH njJJ 5 ) Hlpnn C'9^3 in those days and at that 
time Joel 4,1. But in this case we find also that the demon¬ 
strative frequently (’ll almost always) is entirely definite 
without the article. 


§126 

DETERMINATION BY THE ARTICLE. 

1. The article (*n, n, n § 35) was originally, as in other 
languages (especially evident in the Romance languages; cf. 
Oy if, xd in Homer), a demonstrative pronoun. The demon¬ 
strative force of the article, however, regardless of its occa- 
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sional use as a relative pronoun (vid. § 138, 3, 6), occurs only 
in a number of invariable connections (vid. letter a) as well 
as in a certain method of expression or exclamation (vid. 
letter 6). 

a) cf. O’rn this day ; hodie ($ 100, 2, b; nS^n this night (Gen. 19, 
34); DJ?3n this time; rqtfn this year ( = In this year) Isa. 37, 30; Jcr. 
28,16. 

b) Here belong cases where the article, usually connected with a 
Participle, brings a new idea to the preceding noun. In these instances 
the article has more nearly the force of 1071 (Irn, JTpn) than of the sub¬ 
ject of a nominal clause, e. g. Ps. 19,10 the judgments of Jehovah are 

truth _ v. 11 Ol Onpnin properly the more desirable than gold I i. e. 

they are more desirable or they the more desirable are, 1 etc.; cf. Gen. 49, 
21; Isa. 40, 22 f.; 46, 6; Amos 2, 7; 5, 7; Ps. 49, 7 (O'npan in the 
parallel half verse continued with a finite verb); 104, 3. Job 6,10; 30, 
3; 41,25, etc. If a second Participle is coordinated with such a one, the 
latter is used without the article, since According to the above it strictly 
represents a second predicate, and as such, No. 2, letter i, remains 
indefinite, e. g. Job 5,10 he giveth rain flnin) etc., and sendeth (nSfeh) 
etc. 

The article sometimes with a similar emphasis is found before sub¬ 
stantives which serve as the subject of a compound sentence (§ 140,3); 
e. g. DeuL 32,4 O'DiJ *U3fn i. e. essentially as a new statement 
(not as opposition to preceding dative), he is a rock , irreproachable is his 
behavior (= whose behavior is irreproachable); cf. Ps. 18, 81. 


2. The determination of a substantive by means of the 
article occurs generally wherever in Greek or English the 
definite article is required; so : 

a) in repetitions of already mentioned persons or things, 
thus more clearly qualifying the statement for the hearer 
or reader, e. g. Gen. 1, 3 God said , let there be light v. 4, 
and God saw the light (niKJTTW); 1 K. 3, 24 bring me 
a sword, and they brought the sword ; Eccl. 9, 15. 

b) in a well-known and understood reference, like 

the king Solomon, Gen. 35, 8 under the well-known oaks . 

c) in appellations to designate persons or things present only 


* For the analogous use of the article before participles with verbal suffix, 
like Ps. 18. 33 al., cf. above § 116,3. 
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once, e. g. ]ron the high-priest; topton the sun; 
the earth . 

d) in the limiting (brought about entirely by usage) of 

ideas of species to definite individuals (as 6 noaprp in 
Homer) or things, e. g. Jlpto adversary , 'ton adver¬ 
sary, the Satan; lord , 'an) -Bo* a/ as proper name of 
idols; CHXn the (first) man, Adam; OVl^Xn 1 or o 
&eoe the one, <3W (cf. also 6 Xpurtog in N. T.); nrttn 

stream = the Euphrates ; n3?n the circuit, sc. of the 
Jordan, the valley of the Jordan. 

e) in vocatives (since in the very nature of the case, only 
individuals are addressed), e. g. 2 Sam. 14, 4 *^pn njJtofr* 
help, 0 king! Zech. 3, 8, ]nbn JttWrP. 0 Joshua, the 
high-priest! 1 Sam. 17, 58; 24, 9; 2 K. 9, 5; in the 
plur. Isa. 42, 18 ; Joel 1, 2, 13. Without the article the 
vocative is found in Isa. 22, 2, because it is already made 
definite by a preceding accusative. 

Strictly speaking, in all these cases the substantive with the article 
forms properly an apposition to the personal pronoun of the 2d pero. 
actually expressed or (in the Imperative) virtually implied; e. g. 1 Sam. 
17, 68, thou, boy. Nevertheless, passages like Isa. 42, 18, where the 
vocative precedes the imperative, clearly show that the original apposi¬ 
tion in such cases has finally acquired the value of an independent 
member of the sentence. 

f) in generic ideas (vid. the more detailed statement below. 
No. 3). 

g) in a peculiar manner to designate persons or things so 
definitely indicated as naturally to enter into considerar 
tion in any general statement, and hence clearly marked 
(vid. below, No. 4). 

h) in adjectives (also the ordinals and demonstrative pro¬ 
nouns used as adjectives) which are annexed to any de¬ 
terminate substantive (vid. No. 5). 

1 For the supplementary use of D*1K, D'rlSjK in pure proper nouns by the 

omission of the article, cf. } 125, 2, Rem 1. 
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Rem. In poetry, the article in all these cases may be omitted; as a 
rale the article is of much rarer occurrence here than in proee. Cf. e. g. 
n* for Ps. 2, 2; D'pSp as vocative vs. 10; ^0 for 21,2; 

kSVji (the opposite of letter h) 99, 3. Only In cases where the 

n of the article after a prefix is syncopated (§ 35, Rem. 2) is it customary 
to retain the vowel of the article in poetry after the prefix, e. g. 

Ps. 2, 4 et al. 

i) On the other hand, the article is always omitted when a 
person or thing is represented as undetermined (or inde¬ 
terminable or unknown (vid. letter a); this takes place 
also before the predicate, since the latter in its nature 
always makes a universal statement under which the sub¬ 
ject is classed, e. g. Gen. 29, 7 ClVj T[]J it is yet high 
day ; 33, 13 ; 40, 18 ; 41, 26; Isa. 66, 3. 

Rem. As exceptions to the foregoing rule it is customary to regard 
those cases in which a determinative adjective or Participle is used 
nominally as a predicate, as the equivalent of a relative clause, e. g. Gen 
2,12 tun he is the surrounding one = he it is who surrounds; 42, 
6; 45,12; Ex. 9, 27; Deut. 11, 7 (cf. in Greek Matt 10, 20 where Winer , 
Gramm, des neatest. Sprachidioms, § 58. 2, Rem., explains ol toAovvrec as 
an articulated predicate). In reality, however, these supposed predicates 
are rather the subjects, and the peculiarity in this case lies only in the 
fact that we do not find the subject classed under a generic idea, but that 
both subject and predicate are equivalent 

3. The use of the article with a generic idea is more com¬ 
prehensive in Hebrew than in other languages. The article 
in this case refers to a well known, limited, and thereby a 
more definite category of persons or things. More in detail: 

a) The use of generic nouns as collective singular to indicate the 
totality of the individuals in the genus (which can be equally well done 
by the plural); e. g. the just , the godless Eccl. 3,17; woman = female sex 
7,26; the enemy = the enemies Ps. 9, 7; the lurking = the 

ones lying in wait; JuSnn the armed = soldiery; rear guard, 

JVntfQH the despoiling party (1 Sam. 13, 17) 1 ; this is true also (as in 
English) of names of animals when any statement applicable to the 
whole species Is made of one, e. g. 2 Sam. 17, 10 like the courage of the 
lion. Particularly so can this be said of the gentilicia, e. g. the Canaanite 


1 But Ex. 12, 23 should be rendered according to No. 4, the destroyer (then 
appearing). 
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Gen. 13, 7 (cf. 15,19 sq); also in English the Russian, the Turk , etc.; in 
Attic Greek 6 hdrjvaioc, 6 Zvpa/cootoc, etc. 

6) Designations of universal materials, the elements and other ge¬ 
neric ideas, even though only a part and not the whole thereof be consid¬ 
ered (in which case the determination would in other languages, as for 
instance in German, be omitted; but cf. ins Wasser, ins Feuer werfen, 
mil dem Feuer spielen, etc.); e. g. Gen. 13, 2 Abraham was very rich in 
cattle, silver and gold; Josh. 11, 9 he burned their wagons tfKl with (the> 
fire; cf. Gen. 6,14; 41, 42 (unless this mean the chain necessary to the 
official dress); Ex. 2, 3; 31, 4 (35, 32); Isa. 1,22, etc. 

c) Designations of abstract ideas of all kinds, since the latter serve 
to indicate a whole genus of properties and conditions, physical and 
moral evils, etc.; e. g. Prov. 25, 6 (p"i¥3); Gen. 19,11 (they struck the 
men with blindness); Isa. 60, 2 (the darkness); Amos 4, 9, etc. 

d) Comparisons, in that the compared objects (otherwise as genitive 
in German and English) are regarded not as individual nor specific, but 
as generic, e g. Isa. 1, 18 (white, as wool, as snow , red as scarlet) ; 34, 4 
(the heavens shall be rolled together as a scroll ); cf. Judg. 16, 9 (as a 
thread of tow breaks, etc.); Isa. 10, 18; 24, 20; 27, 10; 29,8; 53, 6; Nah. 
3, 16; Ps. 33, 7; 49, 16 (cf. also examples like Gen. 19, 28; Judg. 14, 6 
where the compared object, according to § 127, is determined by a fol¬ 
lowing definite genitive). 

Examples of indeterminate comparisons, like Ps. 17, 12 (DpIO); 
Job 16,14 pl'313); 31, 18 (310); 38, 3 pgO) a re rare, perhaps' due 
only to the Massora (so at least with singulars, whereas with plurals, 
like Joel 2, 4, 7, the omission of the article is explicable). The article, 
however, is regularly wanting when the compared objects have been al¬ 
ready made determinate by an attribute, e. g. Isa. 16,2 nWiD ]p Tlij *yijO 
like wandering birds, (like) a forsaken nest (but cf. 10, 14 jp3); 14,19; 
29,6 ]*03; but Ps. 1, 4: ; Jcr. 2, 30; Prov. 27, 8; Job 

30,14. 

4. A peculiarity in Hebrew 1 is the use of the article to 
designate a single unknown, and so to be determined, person 
or thing. The indefinite article is generally used in this 

sense. ^ 

Thus Amos 5,19 as one flees from the lion (sc. from the lion in ques¬ 
tion, the one pursuing him) and a bear meets him , etc., cf. 3,12; IK. 
20, 36 (John 10, 12); Gen. 8, 7 sq.; 14, 13 (tt ,l ?an = one escaped, sc. the 
one in question who also came; so Ezek. 24, 26; 33, 21; cf. 2 Sam. 15, 
13); 15, 1, 11; 18, 7 (to the servant who is thought to be ever mindful of 


1 Cf. the analogous examples in Gram, des Bibl. Aram. § 79,/.; e. g. Dan. 
2,14; 8, 2 et al. 
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his orders; cf. 2 Sam. 17,17; but in Num. 11, 27 we find like 
O'San above); 28, 11 (0ipQ3 with Dillmann: upon the suitable or right 
place for tarrying all night; nevertheless there could also be a reference 
to the subsequently so much honored and so universally known pillar 
of Bethel); Isa. 7,4 (npS^n i. e. the virgin through whom the statement 
of the prophets was to be fulfilled). So also to write in the book (or on 
the page Num. 5,23; Jer. 32,10) i. e. not in the already open book but in 
the book taken for the purpose of writing = in a book , on a page: Ex. 
17,14; 1 Sam. 10, 25; Job 19, 23. For this use of the article D1T1 'JTl 
is especially instructive. This is not used merely with reference to the 
past, but refers equally well to our one dag (properly the day in ques¬ 
tion, whenever it may happen = a certain day), 1 Sam. 1, 4; 14, 1; 2 K. 
4, 18; Job 1, 0, 13; also □’PH? Gen. 39,11. 

The article is thus found occasionally before collective singulars 
that do not (as those of No*. 3, a) indicate a whole genus, but only 
some given part thereof; thus Ex. 23, 28 (Hj;^Yn); Num. 21, 7 
(efnin). 

5 When a substantive is qualified by an article, a suffix 
or a following determinate genitive (vid. examples below), 
the attribute (adjective, participle, ordinal or demonstrative 
pronoun) belonging thereto necessarily (but vid. the Rem.) 
takes the article, e. g. Gen. 10, 12 TJJH the great city; 

.28, 19 torn Cipan that place , Gen. 2, 2 DID on the 

seventh day; Deut. 3, 24 njjjnn thy strong hand . A 
genitive following the substantive may be (according to 
§127) determinate either through the article, e. g. 1 Sam. 25 
25 rwn UPK this unworthy one (properly man of unwor- 

thiness^ci. also examples like 2 Chr. 36,18, where the article 
is used with a second following genitive) or as proper noun, 
e.g. Deut. 11, 7 ^Hin nJrP Htoyp the great work of Jehovah; or 
through a suffix, e. g. Isa. 36, 9 C'3Dj?n '3iN the meanest 
servants of my master. If several attributes (connected 
by Waw used asyndetically) follow a determinate substan¬ 
tive, each one of these takes the article, e. g. Deut. 10, 17 
(*Oi3ni "Din ^iin bxn the great , mighty , and fearful God). 
Cf. also Ex. 3, 3; Deut. 1, 19 where a demonstrative form 
with the article follows each adjective. 1 

1 The demonstrative used as an adjective usually follows the actual adjec- 
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Hem. 1. Occasionally the article Is found: 

а) with an attribute only, when the latter U annexed as a supple¬ 
mentary qualification to a substantive still indeterminate; so 
with the ordinals after D’P, 1 e.g. Gen. 1,31 (of. Ex. 20, 7 et al.), 

OP the sixth day (properly one day , namely, the sixth; but 
OP a second day 1, 8); Ex. 12,16 DPD from the first 

day on (only in Dan. 10, 12; in Neh. 8, 18 '"in D’Pn-Jp is used 
instead; but the article is always used after2, so TBftfn DPI etc.); 
also ip Judg. 6, 26. This occurs especially in certain fre¬ 
quently recurring connections, as in the mentioning of gates (Jer. 
38, 14; Ezek. 9, 2 al.; Zech. 14,10) or outer courts (1 K. 7,8,12 
al.) and regularly when the attribute is a participle e. g. Jer. 46, 
16 njpn the sword that is violent; Zech. 11, 2 Keth. 

Of the other examples, Gen. 21, 29 (where, however, the 
Samaritan Pentateuch reads DlMOn); 41, 26; Num. 11, 25; 
1 Sam. 17, 17 and 20,3 may be explained on the ground that the pre¬ 
ceding cardinal number is equivalent to a determinate particle ; in 
Gen. 1, 21 ;9, 10 al., is made determinate by ^3. In 1 Sam. 
12, 23; 2 Sam. 12, 4; Isa. 7, 2 > (where may be understood as 
an additional epexegesisof ; in Neh. 9,35 the omission of the 

article after the preposition is probably due to the Massora. In 
Lev. 24, 10; 1 Sam. 16, 23; Zech. 4, 7; Ps. 104, 18 its omission 
(before K, t, n) is due to the fear of a hiatus (vid. letter 6, below). 
But in Deut. 29, 7; 1 Sara. 14,29; 17,12 (HIH later addition); 19, 
22 (cf. the LXX); Jer. 17, 2; 32, 14 ; 40, 3 Keth; Mic. 7, 11; 
Ps. 62, 4 there is either a corrupt text or an error in expression. 

б) not with an attribute, when the substantive is made determinate 

by the article, a suffix, or a following genitive. The article is 
thus occasionally wanting with demonstratives whenever the 
meaning of the latter already contains a certain determination (cl 
Moabite Stone line 3: DKT this height) ; so With K1H Gen. 

19, 33; with 38, 21; with IT Ps. 12, 8 (elsewhere IT is a 
relative pronoun); with n-?K 1 Sam. 2,23; especially is this true 
when the substantive is determinate only by a suffix: Josh. 2,20; 
Judg. 6,14; 2 K. 1, 2 and 8, 8 sq., where ,l ?n, like Jer. 10,19 is 
due to a contraction of ”Sn or should be read ?Sn (everywhere 

tives; in cases like Vnin njn the adjective forms an entirely new addi¬ 
tion to 'in 'yn. 

* The omission of the article with the substantive is in this case not to be 
considered as a mark of later usage, also not as a proof of the late origin of the 
so-called Priest codex (cf. Dillmann or Gen. 1, 31 and especially Driver in the 
Journal of Philology XI. p. 229 sq. against Olesebrecht in Stade’s ZeitschT. 1881, 
p. 265 sq.); but the regular omission of the article with a substantive before a 
definite adjective (e. g. nSjftin np^3 the great synagogue in the Hebrew of 
the Mishaa) is probably a late usage. 
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with nr); Gen. 24, 8 (wilt DW); Ex. 10,1; 1 K. 22, 23; Jer. 31, 
21 (with 01 the other examples Isa. 11, 0 is self-ex- 

planatory; the direct union of the attribute with the substantive 
is here prevented by the insertion of O'S. In Ezek. 34,12; Hag. 
1,4; Ps. 143, 10; Cant. 6, 12 (?) the substantive (vid. above) is 
again determinate by a suffix, and the demonstrative in con¬ 
sequence thereof loosely annexed. This is true also of Gen. 37, 
2; 42, 19; 43, 14; 1 Sam. 2, 23; Ps. 18, 18, the only difference 
being that here the omission of the article before N> y may be 
due to a dislike of hiatus (as also in Num. 14,37; Ezek. 39, 27 
before *1, Deut. 28, 4; Jer. 22,26; Ezek. 10, 9 before K, 2 Sam. 
6,3; Ezek. 21,19 before n). 1 In 2 K. 25,16 the attribute again 
includes the determination as a number (vid. letter a); finally in 
2 Chr. 26, 15 we should read 0'ini and O'latja, as in Jer. 2,21 
for OH. In Dan. 8,13; 11,31 the article seems to be wanting 
without any apparent cause. 

2. When in Mic. 7,12 (ton DV = that day?) the article with the 
substantive as well as with the demonstrative is wanting, and in Ezra 3, 
12 the demonstrative precedes the noun (IV3 nj = n?n On), both cases 
are due to evident corruptions in the text (and not merely to added 
words). In Josh. 9.12 DOTlS is either in apposition to the independent 
demonstrative HI ( = this here , our bread , etc.) as in vs. 13 PHIO to 
or they are complete sentences: this is our bread , etc. Thus in 
Ex. 32,1 (=be there [iste], Moses, etc.), 1 Sam. 17, 66 1£3n, Ps. 
48,16 O'nSK should be considered as in apposition to n?. For Ps. 68, 
8 and Isa. 23,13, of. § 136, Rem. 8. 


§127. 

DETERMINATION BY MEANS OF A FOLLOWING GENITIVE. 

When a determinate genitive follows* a substantive, the 
nomen regene (which, according to § 89, 1 must always be in 
the construct state) thereby also becomes determinate . Ac¬ 
cording to § 83, 2, b every pronominal suffix annexed to a 
substantive is to be regarded as (in itself) a determinate 

1 This dislike probably favored the omission of the article before tun and H vJK 
as well as in cases like 1 K. 10, 8 (where a second hiatus is caused by the prece¬ 
ding vowel). Also in Isa. 23, 7 (= is this your joyous . .. ?) the article is 
wanting before nrSj?, probably to avoid hiatus. 
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genitive. . The determination of an independent following 
genitive may depend: — 

a) upon its character as a proper noun (§ 125, 1), e. g« 
rrfiT "Ol the word of Jehovah. 

V) upon the article, e. g. HDn^pn (properly, the man of 
war) the warrior (but 'd Josh. 17, 1, a warrior ); 
'an Num. 31, 49, the warriors ; the word 

of the prophet^ Jer. 28, 9 (but e. g. a lying word 

Prov. 29, 12.) 

o') upon the addition of a pronominal suffix (vid. above), e. 

g. 'ShTIV? the house of my father, 
d) upon the dependence on some other determinate geni¬ 
tive, Gen. 3, 2 ]jrr^y ^©p of the fruit of the trees of the 
garden. Thus in Isa. 10, 12, four, and in 21, 17 even 
five links in a chain of words are made determinate by a 
final determinate genitive. 

Rem. 1. The different meanings of Sj) (properly substantive in the 
sense of complete, totality ) are explained from the foregoing, all depend¬ 
ing upon a determinate or indeterminate genitive. In the former case 
*73 means totality = everything, whole, all (like Urns lea hommes, toute la 
vUle) e.g. Me complete (sc. totality) of the earth , D*wn“ l 73 all men, 1 

but before an indeterminate genitive Si is used in the indefinite sense of 
of every kind, anything whatever (cf. tout homme, ft tout prix) ; also dis¬ 
tributive : each, every one , e. g. ^"*7? every kind of tree Gen. 2,9; cf. 4, 
22; 24,10; 1 Chr. 29,2 ; anything whatever Judg. 19,19; DV-SiJ 

on any day , at any time Ps. 7,12. 

It is to be noticed, however, 

a) that the article even in this case (vid. $ 126,2, A, Rem.) may in 
poetic diction be omitted, although the substantive referred to 
may be regarded as definite, e. g. Isa. 28, 8 rrtj all 
tables, and 

b) that the idea each sometimes occurs before singulars as collective; 

the idea quiaque then blends with that of totality, e. g. every 

living thing (not every sort of) ; all fleah i. e. all men or 

all living creatures (only in Gen. 7,15 before a relative clause and 
in Isa. 40, 6 with the article); so sometimes trees. 

all birds; finally 

1 Dlttn as collective, in itself 'NTvSo could also be the whole man. 
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e) that "Sa frequently indicates totality before the names of parts 
of the human body, e. g. Isa. l t 6 (the whole head , the whole heart; 
so necessarily from the context, not every head , etc., whatever it 
may in itself mean); 9, 11; 2 K. 23, 3; Ezek. 29, 7 (the whole 
shoulder — the whole hips ); 36, 6. For the (appositional) posi¬ 
tion of Si) and the absolute use of the genitive = *11, every 
one (e. g. Gen. 16,12) 1 vid. Lexicon. 

2. The determination of gentilicia (or patronymics) derived from a 

compound proper noun (as governing noun or genitive) is affected by 
the insertion of the article before the second part of the compound 
(provided the original genitive is contained therein) e. g. (vid. 

$ 86, 5) a Benjamite; Judg. 3,15 al. the Benjamite; 'pnbb'^3 

the Bethlehemite 1 Sam. 16, 1 al. (cf. also 1 Chr. 27, 12 Qer6: '' ^S 1 ?); 
’tfptfn-rrj the Bethshemite 1 Sam. 6,14; njgTJ '31} the Abiezrite Judg. 
6, li al. 

3. In some examples, in spite of the following determinate genitive, 
the governing noun seems to be indefinite; but not in Gen. 16,7 (where a 
well-known spring is referred to); 21,28 (where in the original context the 
seven lambs must have been in some way actuated by a motive); 2 Sam. 12, 
80 (the spoil found in the city), and also — unless the article is regarded as a 
textual error —in Lev. 14, 34 (in a house, etc.); Deut 22, 19 (a virgin of 
Israel) ; 1 Sam. 4, 12 (a man from B.); also 1 Sam. 20, 20 (three arrows ); 
2 Sam. 23,11 rn&n npSn a part of the field (but vid. Gen. 33,19; Josh. 
24, 32); Judg. li’ 6; Jer. 13, 4; 41,16; Ps. 113, 9, and nVjgpjJ V0 = 
a degree (or step) in the superscriptions of Psalms of degree (or ascent) 
(120-134, except 121,1 where we find 'dS *v£), repeated in Cant. (1,11, 
13 sq., 5,13; 7, 3; 8, 2; 2,1; 3, 9). 

4. If the deviations mentioned in Rem. 3 from a syntactical prin¬ 
ciple are suspected on critical grounds, much more so are the examples 
where the article precedes a noun otherwise made definite; so: 

a) before a noun that appears to be made determinate by a following 
independent determinate genitive. The examples where the 
genitive is a proper noun are at least worthy of attention. Here an 
abbreviation could be used similar to that adopted with the ap¬ 
parent dependence of individual names upon a genitive $ 125,2, 
Retn. 2, e. g. Num. 21, 14 pr# O'Smn the valleys, i- e. of the 
Arnon; 2 K. 23, 17 *?K'7V3 TWfQn the altar, that of Bethel (with 
the suppression of the real governing noun without the article, 
T13TP; for naipn, which the Massora regarded as construct state, 
should be read nSIQH or correct to n3TO); SK-rP3-SKn the God 
of Bethel * (='3 /Vi *7«n) Gen. 31, 13; the king of 


» Ezra 10,17 read simply 'Kn-'?33 for O’tf JK S'33. 

• According to Philippi (constr . state, p. 38), there should rather be in 
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Assyria Isa. 36,16 (no doubt incorrectly written in reference to 
vs. 13; not so in the parallel 2 K. 18,31), cf. 2 K. 25,11; Jer. 
38,6; in direct address Jer. 48, 32; Lam. 2,13. (But tatt rnfer 
in Gen. 24, 67 is doubtless only an addition; so also is TDBTI 
of Dan. 8,13. In 2 K. 7,13 the Massora has removed the article 
before ]lon). 

This same idiom must also be noted in 2 K. 23, 17 (this 
grave is the grave of the man of God); l^p seems actually to 
have dropped out after "^3pn and Ps. 123, 4 (butcf. LXX and 
in the parallel passages the expression of the genitive with S). 
One editor attaches JV"\in to the original in Josh. 3, 14; 

cf. the same syntactically impossible supplement vss. 11 and 17 
(also 1 Sam. 4,3 al, where LXX still reads simply 7,1 jVlK); Judg. 
16,14, where the Massora expressly accepts a construct state with 
the article (!); it depends, however, upon two different readings 
firm and 'RH m*); Josh. 8, 11; 1 K. 14, 24; Jer. 25, 26; in 
Ezek. 45, 16 the article, while usually following "S;?, is me¬ 
chanically added, as also in 2 Chr. 8,16 after in 2 K. 9,4 
the second (for "v^) is due to the first; in Ezek. 7, 7 noinp 
belongs as nominative to what follows; Ezra 8, 29 perhaps 
means in the chambers, in the temple (or the article is to be 
omitted). In 1 Chr. 15, 27 the text is evidently corrupt. 

Of a different character are the cases where a closer qualifica¬ 
tion of the material follows a determinate noun as an apposition 
(not in the genitive, cf. § 131), like Zech. 4,10: Snan J3KT1 the 
weight the lead = the plummet; Ex. 39,17; 2 K. 16,14 (where for 
r»3T?n, undoubtedly due to a confusion of two readings, we 
should read the absolute state [or the construct state without the 
article]); 16, 17. Also in Jer. 32,12 njpon (unless the article 
is to be dropped) in apposition to "'SDSl. 
b) before a noun with a suffix (which latter simultaneously re¬ 
presents a definite genitive; vid. beginning of the §). We are not 
to consider such examples where a verbal (acaisative ) suffix is 
annexed to a participle, as in Isa. 9,12 inaQil the one striking 
him (also Deut 8,15; in 13,6 ^ is a verbal suffix; 1 scarcely such 
in Job 40,19, in ittyn for intfjrn and Dan. 11,6 mV'H cf. § 116, 
3). In ’Ifl")Lev. 27, 23 the suffix must, as is clear from vs. 1, 
8, 6, 7,18, be entirely meaningless (cf. 5 128,1, Rem. 6). Of the 
other examples nF0313 Isa. 24, 2 (perhaps intended as in con¬ 
sonance with the eleven other 3), Prov. 16,4 and Wy?3 

(so Baer according to the best authorities) Ezra 10,14 are to be 


a supposition in the accusative, as in Ezek. 47, 15 in fibrin ^TITI (foe 
which Tl 48,1 is the correct form), the road to Chtthlon , Ezek. 47* 15 is 
very easily thus explained (like Ex. 89, 27 Eftf as the acc. of material). 
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charged to the Massora, and not to the writer. In 'Snijn Josh. 
7,21; Vjflin Josh. 8, 33 (with preceding ), JTnnnn 2’K. 15 r 
10 (dittograph of H), ’np'in Mic. 2,12 (1 belongs as copula to the 
following word) the article, moreover, is to be omitted as a 
syntactical impossibility. 


§128. 

FURTHER USE OF THE CONSTRUCT STATE. 

1. According to § 89 the genitive relation is regularly 
indicated by the close dependence of the nomens regens (in 
the construct state) upon the nomen rectum (the genitive). 
Now, since only one governing noun can be united directly 
to one nomen rectum, , it follows that two or more coordinated 
nouns cannot be dependent on the same genitive, but rather 
a second (or a third) governing noun must be subsequently 
used with a suffix referring to the nomen rectum^ e. g. HH 
Vri5y\ the sons of David and his daughters (not 'H rvfflfl \)3); 
cf. 1 K. 8, 28 1 . The use of several co-ordinated 2 genitives 
with one and the same governing noun (as in Gen. 14, 19; 
Num. 20, 5; Isa. 22, 5) is generally avoided, the noun being 
repeated instead, e. g. Gen. 24, 3 jnxn 'rfttfl C'Ottfn the 
God of the heavens and the God of the earth (in Jer. 8, 1 it is 
so repeated five times). A longer chain of genitives can 
arise, however, when a nomen rectum at the same time serves 
as a governing noun to one of the dependent genitives (cf. 
§ 127, rf); e. g. Gen. 47,9 'nhN "n the days of the years 

of my fathers' life , cf. Job 12, 24 with three; Isa. 10, 12 with 
four; 21, 17 with five genitives. Regularly, however, so 


1 Very rare, and comprehensible only in the ready flow of language, are ex¬ 
ceptions, like Ezek. 81,16 (plpS”3tal ; in Isa. 11, 2 (the spirit of knowl¬ 

edge and of the fear of Jehovah) HJH may be understood as an independent 
genitive, as also "lJpp Dan. 1, 4. 

* In Ps. 114,1 a second genitive is asyndetically annexed, especially in a 
parallelism of the members, which rendera ambiguity impossible. 
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awkward a construction of genitives is avoided by para¬ 
phrasing one of them (Vid. § 130). 

Rem. The more the foregoing principles are regarded as due not 
only to mere logical but above all to rhythmical reasons (vid. § 89,1), 
the more doubtful become all those cases in which genitives are found 
in loose connection with other word-formations than the construct state. 
Some of these examples (the nominal genitives after a governing noun 
made definite by the article) have been already (§ 126, 2, Rem. 2 and 
§ 127, 4) mentioned. Cf. furthermore the use: 

а) of genitives after the absolute state, Isa. 28,1 D'JOlBHri 

the fat valley of those overcome by wine. The usual explanation, accord¬ 
ing to which forms one connected idea (as if it were fatness- 

valley) upon which the genitive * Tl depends, explains in reality 
nothing; the text is scarcely genuine. In Isa. 32,13 (feri&O) and Ps.68, 
22 pjfi?) the absolute state for the construct is to be ascribed to the 
Massora. In Judg. 6, 26 sq. the text is certainly corrupt; in Judg. 8. 
32 rnpj?3 belongs after "OjVl or at the end of the verse; in Isa. 63,11 
neto is most probably a gloss on 'p which by mistake has been in¬ 
serted in the text. rt&a-CTK 1 ? 1 Sam. 4, 2 is according to LXX omitted 
before |3; in Ezek. 6,11 if originally only genitive (=all abomina¬ 
tions of wickedness ), could not be an adjective; in Prov. 21,0 the text is 
entirely unreliable (LXX reads 'tfpto for 'pp3D); in 1 Chr. 9, 13 the 
preposition b (after S) is omitted before riDK^D (cf. 12,26). Elsewhere 
(Deut 3, 6; 1 K. 4, 13; 2 Chr. 8, 5) the nominal genitives are rather 
regarded as appositional qualifications {—with higher wall , gates, and 
bars) ; in Jer. 8, 6 D ,l ?BhV is either in apposition to run Djm, or an 
accusative of place. 

б) after a noun with a suffix (which prevents the direct dependence 
of the governing noun). So we find Lev. 27, 3,6, 7 (where ^pjn after 

in spite of the accents can be understood as the subject of the 
following sentence; from vss. 13 and 23 [vid. § 127,4, 6] it may follow 
that the suffix in this word was entirely meaningless); Lev. 6, 3 12 TO 
his garment , that of linen (unless simply in apposition, cf. § 131,2, c ); 
26, 42 where 3pj£’_VVi3 at the most could be merely an abbreviation 
for * m2 '3 (cf. 5 126, 2, Rem. 2); also Jer. 33, 20 Di*n 'JY12 etc. 
But n)7r‘opraj rrn; DK Num. 12, 6 could not possibly mean ifyowr 
prophet will be a prophet of Jehovah; the text is evidently corrupt In 
Jer. 52, 20 two readings (DfleTljS without an additional clause, and 
'jn-Sa n^ru 1 ?) have coalesced.’' 

c) For an interpolation of a word between (totality; cf. {127, 
d, Rem. 1) and the genitive governed by it, cf. 2 Sam. 1,9 and Job 27, 
8 Oty), also Hos. 14, 3 (K3?n). Actually, however, in these three 
passages, the genitive connection, is dispensed with by the change of 
position of the words (for -l 73 "ity etc.) and is understood rather 
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as adverbial (=in totality) e. g. 2 Sam. 1, 9 for my life is yet whole (in 
totality) within me; (cf. on this point Philippi , Stat. constr. p. 10). For 
the examples where the original construct state non esse is used 
without a following genitive, cf. negative clauses § 152,1, c, 4. 

2. The dependence of a nomen regens upon a nomen rec¬ 
tum in nowise serves merely to represent actual genitive re¬ 
lations (vid. examples under a to c). The nomen rectum 
rather expresses a closer modification of the governing noun, 
either by the addition of a name, genus, species, measure, 
material, or finally by an attributive ( genet . epexegeticus , vid. 
examples under d — i). 

Examples. The nomen rectum represents: 

a) a so-called subjective genitive (in statements of ownership or the 
originator, etc.), e. g. ^9n-n'3 the house of the king; niTT 131 the word 
of Jehovah. 

b) an objective genitive , e. g. Obad. 10 ’I'P# DDHD for thy violence 

against thy brother 1 (but in Ezek. 12, 19 DOPE is followed by the sub¬ 
jective genitive). Prov. 20, 2 TO'K the fear of the king; Gen. 18, 
20 Dip nppT the cry of Sodom; Isa. 23, 6 IX yp# the report of Tyre , 
cf. 2 Sam. 4, 4; Amos 8, 10 TIT ipx the mourning for an only son; 
Deut 20,14 praeda hostibus tuis erepta; cf. Isa. 3,14. In a 

broader sense belong here examples, like D'Tin ^11 the way of the 
tree of life Gen. 3, 24, cf. Prov. 7, 27; Job 38, 20; D’H the way of the 
sea Isa. 8, 23 ; D'TliK 'HD? God-pleasing sacrifice Ps. 51, 19; Hin; DjOtf 
the oath sworn by Jehovah 1 K. 2, 43. 

c) a partitive genitive; here belong especially the cases of de¬ 
pendence of an adjective upon a generic idea such as rr/Vnjj? Dtopn 
the wisest of her ladies Judg. 5, 29; for this indication of the superlative, 
cf. § 133,3, Rem. 1; cf. also letter i, Rem. 1. As an improper genitive 
(genit explicalivus or epexegeticus) are to be considered the more definite 
modifications in the construct state: 

d) of names* e. g. rns IP} the river Euphrates; the 

land of Canaan; SK'jfer nStni the virgin of Israel Amos 5,2; fVX-nj 
the daughter of Zion, etc. 


* Cf. similar genitives in Latin with injuria (Caes. B. g. 1,30), metus (hostium , 
Pompeii , etc.), spes , etc.; in Greek, e. g. ivvoim, Wir viant to» ov, 6 \6yo% & 
ray aravpcv 1 Cor. 1, 18. 

• That in this case the dependence of the nomen rectum upon the nomen re¬ 
gent is not logical but purely grammatical is seen from the fact that the name 
may be equally well used as in apposition (after the absolute state), e. g. ^7® •? 

in. 
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e) of genus, e. g. Prov. 15, 20 (21, 20) DTK S'p3 a fool of a man; 
cf. Gen. 16,12; Isa. 29, 19; Mic. 5, 4, etc. 

/) of species, e. g. Onnn JK the merchantmen 1 K. 10,15; ")3j5 nfll* 
possession of a grave = buryingplace Gen. 23, 4 al. 

g) of measure, weight, compass, number , e. g. TDpo men of 
(small) number Gen. 34, 3); Deut 26, 5; cf. also Ezek. 47,3-5 (waters 
of the ankles, hips, of swimming, i. e. which came to the ankles, hips, and 
obliged one to swim; on the other hand, vid. vs. 4 apposition D'3T3 D'O). 

A) of material 1 of which anything consists, e. g. fenrj 'S3 an earthen 
vessel Num. 5, 17; '^3 silver vessels (cf. French des vases (for); 

rz t n * a wooden chest, S]H3 iron scepter Ps. 2 , 9; cf. Gen. 3, 21; 
6,14; Judg. 7, 13, etc. 

t) of an attribute of the person or thing; so Gen. 17, 8 oSty rttHR 
everlasting possession; Prov. 17, 8 a precious stone; cf. Nuui. 28,6; Isa. 
13, 8; 28, 4; Ps. 23, 2; 31, 3; Prov. 5, 19; 14, 6; Job 41,19 and the 
examples of genitives with suffixes mentioned in § 135, 5. Such an ex¬ 
pression of an attributive idea sometimes occurs even when the cor¬ 
responding adjective is present. So tflp holiness very often (e. g. '113 
tfipn the holy garments Ex. 29, 29) serves as a substitute for the ad¬ 
jective since the latter exclusively refers to persons (hence also to 
D£ and V U people , and Dtf name of a person); cf. furthermore 'p D^pD 
holy ground Ex. 29, 31 al.; D'tfhp D'O holy water Num 5, 17; 'p as 
predicate of DP day Neh. 8, 10 sq. and of camp Deut. 23, 15. 

The use of p'TV righteous is likewise, except in Deut 4, 8, limited to 
persons; elsewhere we always find a periphrasis with pT$ or MITTY, 
e. g. p*JY '1TK3 just balances , Lev. 19, 36. In a broader sense belong 
here also statements of purpose or object for which something ia 
determined, e g. nnap X sheep for slaughter Ps. 44. 23 UpiStf 
the chastisement of our peace Isa. 53, 5; cf. 51,17 (the dregs of the cup of 
staggering) ; Ps. 116, 3; also in the mention of the material with which 
anything is burdened or filled, e. g. 1 Sam. 16,20 J” TK11 DnS Von an 
ass laden with bread and a bottle of wine; cf. Gen. 21,14; Prov. 7, 20, 
etc. 

Rem. 1. Certain substantives are used to express an attributive 
idea, so that they appear as governing nouns before a partitive genitive; 
so Tn30 choice, Gen. 23, 0 Tnprp the choice of our sepulchres , 

i. e. our best sepulchres; Ex. 15, 4; Isa. 22, 7; 37, 24; Isa. 1,16 (the 
iniquity of your deeds, emphatic for your wicked deeds); 17,4; 37, 24 
(=* Us tall cedars) ; Ps. 139, 22. This position with the substantive Sh 


1 Owing to the almost entire lack of corresponding adjectives (we find only 
HTK cedar , denom. of ?1K, and tflDl brazen ; cf. for the form qatfil as expressing 
inherent properties { 50, 3, Rem. 2; also as proper noun ferrous) the idiom 
must resort to the foregoing paraphrase. 
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totality for every, whole, all (vid. § 127, d, Rem. 1) is very prominent; it 
is frequently found with D£0 scarcity for few 1 Sam. 17, 28 al. 

2. To the category of periphrasis mentioned in letter i, of attributiTe 
ideas, expressed by means of a connection with the genitive, belong also 
the numerous compounds of the construct state, tf'K man, Sj'S lord, 
possessor, son, and their feminines and plurals (and the pluraletantum 
V)D men ) with some appellative noun to designate a person (poetically 
also thing) as the possessor of a thing, condition or property. This is 
usually rendered by simple substantives, sometimes also by periphrasis. 

Examples: 

a) of 'K etc. 'H an eloquent man Ex. 4, 10 (but 'K 

Job 11, 2 the man of lips i. e. talker) ; 'K the slanderer Ps. 140,12; 
njH 'K a wise man Prov. 24, 5; npn 'K a wrathful man Prov. 15,18; 
the bloody man 2 Sam. 16, 7; Ps. 5, 7; cf. also 1 Sam. 16, 18; IK. 2, 
26; Isa. 53, 3; Prov. 19, 6; 26, 21 ; 29, 1; Ezra 8, 18; furthermore 
D'jpo Ptf K a contentious woman Prov. 27,15; in the plu. Gen. 6, 4 
'tflK the famous, honored; cf. 47, 6; Isa. 41, 11; Job 34, 8, 10 
(33*£ 'K wise) ; with 'TO ©• g- Isa- 3,13 (3JH 'O starveling); Job 11, 11. 

’ 6) of Sj,’3 etc. '3 hairy 2 K. 1,8; MoSnp '3 the dreamer Gen. 
37,19, cf. Nah. 1, 7; Prov. 1,17; 18, 9 (= destructive minded ); 22, 24; 
23,2 (—fond of eating); 24, 8 ;fem. 3 I ltt-nSj?3 a witch 1 Sam. 28, 7; cf. 
Nah. 3,4; in the pi. D'tfTl 'Sj;3 arrow-shooting. 

c) of etc * a brave , valiant man; p#p '3 inheritance Gen. 

15,2; '3 one year old Ex. 12, 6 al.; f\)D '3 worthy of death 1 Sam. 

20,31 (Luther 2 Sam. 12, 6 a child of death); cf. Deut. 25, 2 rri3H 
one worthy to be beaten; fern. S;*'b3“,n3 an unworthy one 1 Sam. 1,16 
(often also '3 tf'K; '3 '23/3 'tflK, and even with no apposition, 

like the Latin scelus for scelestissimus 2 Sam. 23, 6; Job 34,18); plu. 
masc. e. g. Dip”'!! sons of the east = orientalists. Of inanimate things 
we find ~ % |3 used poetically in Isa. 5,1 'ptf '3 a fat one, i. e. a fruitful 
hill; nV grown up in a night Jon. 4, 10; Cant. 41, 20 (son of the 
bow); also '13 Job 5, 7 (=the embers); Lam. 3, 13; HUS Eccl. 12, 5 
the daughters of song). 

3. Especially noteworthy is the idiom after which adjectives (some¬ 
times also the ordinals (vid. § 134, 4) are annexed to their proper sub¬ 
stantives as genitives, rather than as attributes in the same state, gender 
and number. So Isa. 28, 4 nV'V the flower of the fading (for which 
vs. 1 Spi Y'V the fading flower); TpflH rfip the invariable (daily) burnt 
Offering Deut 28, 10, al.; cf. Isa. 22, 24; Jer. 22, 17 (?); 52, 13; Ps. 
73,10; 74,15, and the use of JH as substantive ; e. g. Prov. 2, 14 b ; 6, 
24 OH rijfX) al., analogous to the N. T. 6 olKOvoyoc rye Madac Luke 16, 
8 and the French un homme de bien. 1 A (substantive) adverb may equal- 

1 But in passages like Isa. 86, 2 (2 K. 18, 17), Zech. 14,4; Eccl. 8, 10 et al.; 
thtore is no reason why the Massora should require the const state for the a be. 
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ly well be used as an epexeget. genitive; cf. 1 K. 2, 31 D3H ’Dl blood shed 
to no purpose; Prov. 24, 28 ; 26, 2; Ezek. 30,16 (Dip 5 !'). 

3. To the epexegetical genitive belong finally the nu¬ 
merous qualifications which follow the construct state of 
adjectives (like the Participles active and passive, or ad¬ 
verbial adjectives, cf. § 116, 3, 4) as a mention either of the 
means (e. g. T?n"^n killed by the sword Isa. 22,2) or cause 
(Isa. 1, 4. cf. Cant. 2, 5 for I am sick of love ) or of the sphere 
within which a property is manifested, 1 e. g. Gen. 39, 6 
"INrYTlE^ beautiful in form ; 41, 2, 6 ; Ex. 34, 6 ; Jer. 32,19; 
Nah. 1, 3; Ps. 119, 1. Frequently such a genitive names 
the part of a personality of which a physical or psychical 
property is predicated, Ps. 24, 4 C?DD 'pj pure hands , etc.; 
2 Sam. 9, 3; Isa. 6, 5; Job 17, 9; Isa. 19, 10 
sorrowful of soul; 1 Sam. 1, 10; Job 3, 20. In examples 
like Amos 2, 16 ; Prov. 19, 1, where a suffix is attached to 
the substantive by analogy of Prov. 14, 2 (vid. § 116, 4) a 
genitive construction should be understood. 


§ 129. 

EXPRESSION OF THE GENITIVE BY CIRCUMLOCUTION. 

The genitive relation, besides by means of the dependence 
of a nomen regens in the construct state (§§ 89 and 128) on 
the nomen rectum , may also be indicated by several kinds of 
circumlocution: (1) either by the simple annexing of the 
genitive by means of the prepositions, which, according to 
§ 119, 3, <?, may also express ownership , 2 or (2), by the addi¬ 
tion of a relative clause (^> ittfN vid. below, No. 2). 

St. (for then S 1 !} Isa. 86 and Zech 14 must be understood as shortened 
forms of the abs . st. in consequence of the close connection). 

1 Cf. the latin integer vita scelerisque purus ; tristc* animi , etc. 

* Cf. the so-called <rx»?ua ko\o6Jjviov in Greek, e. g. ^ *e4aAi| a vQfmvtf for 
Miipwov (Bernhardy Syntax p. 88). The Arabs distinguish a double geuitire. 
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The introduction of a genitive by S is also found when the govern- 
ing noun in the construct state could equally well follow, e. g. 1 Sam. 
14,0 SwtfS O'flin the scouts of Saul; Ps. o7,16; 2 Chr. 28,18 (where 
the circumlocution is used more for the sake of clearness); regularly, 
however, its use is limited to cases: 

a) when the determination of the governing noun by the following 
definite genitive is to be avoided, e. g. 1 Sam. 16,18 'BJ'S p a son of 
Isaiah ('BJ'“P would be from § 127, a, the son of Isaiah); cf. Gen. 14, 
18; 41, 12; Num. 16, 22 (27,16), 1 Sam. 17, 8 ; 2 Sam. 19, 21; 1 K.2, 
39 (t wo slaves of Shimei ); Ps. 122,6. Hence we regularly find toS 1’lDTD 
(Ps. 3,1, etc.) a psalm of David (lit. belonging to David as the author), 
as an ellipsis we find merely inS of David (Ps. 11,1; 14,1 al.). Cases 
like *vtofp *inS (Ps. 24, 1 al.), are not to be regarded as a case of 
metathesis, but 'O is an epexegesis to the generic idea omitted before *"lS 
(hence as: a composition of David , and indeed a psalm). It is more¬ 
over customary in the other Semitic dialects (especially in Arabic) to 
introduce the author, etc. by this so-called Lamedh auctoris. 

b) when a genitive should be made dependent upon a governing 
word, in itself compounded of a nomen regens and a nomen rectum , 
and still in this combination express one unified idea, e. g. Ruth 2, 3 
l£3*? rmn npSn the field of Boat (TJ73 rnto 'n would be, the piece of 
the field of Boaz)\ 2 K. 5, 9 (at the door of the house of Elisha). Here 
especially belong the cases where the compound governing word in¬ 
dicates a frequent representation whose form remains constant, e. g. 
1 K. 14,19 SlOfcr oSpS D*p;n -W IBO-Si! in the book of the chronicles 
of the kings of Israel; 15, 23 al.; cf. also Josh. 19, 51. 

c) when the dependence of the governing noun in the construct state 

is for some reason excluded; cf. Lev. 18, 20 (where ?|r03$ because of 
the suffix cannot be dependent; but cf. 15, 16 sq. al. jnprnDEJ); Judg. 
3, 28 (the Jordan-fords of MoaJb; cannot as proper noun be in the 
construct state); Ex. 20, 6 (on the grandchildren and great-grandchildren 
of my haters; must in conformity with O'BJW-S# be in the 

absolute state as also OHkS D'dSkS). 

d) after numerical statements in cases like Gen. 8 , 14 
*hhS OV D'ltoi'l on the Zlth day of the month; cf. 7,11; 16,8 ai-1 or 
also like Hag. i, 1 BirviS D'HBf fljtfs in the second year of Darius; the 
number forms always with the numbered substantive a unity, which (as 
in the examples under letter b) cannot be dependent upon a genitive. 
This of course is true also of examples like 1 K. 3,18 'rn*n ’tf’Wn Di’3 
on the third day of my birth (= after my birth). Cf. the constant form 
(Gen. 8 , 5 al.) tfTOS TO*? on the first (day) of the month. 


one explained by S, the other by |D. The use of de in the romance languages is 
analogous to this latter use, but in Gascony la fille a Mr. N . corresponds to la 
fille de . . . of the written language to indicate possession , not descent or origin. 
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Rem. In cases like 2 Sam. 3, 2 (and it was his first-born Amnon 
of Ahinoam) the circumlocutory genitive with S, is in reality 
dependent npon an omitted governing word ('*S f3 a son of A.); cl ft 
2 Sam. 3,3, 5; IK. 14,13; Amos 5, 3 and the remarks on "NDID 
in letter a, above. 

2. The periphrasis of the genitive by means of S seems chiefly 
to indicate possession, e. g. Gen. 29, 9 H'DkS the small cattle 

of her father (lit. which belonged to her father) ; 47,4 al.; also (from $ 128, 

1) when a genitive depends upon several substantives (e. g. Gen. 40 f 5 
the butter and the baker that belonged to the king of Egypt; 'D 'O HfiKI 
would refer only to the baker's belonging to the king of E.), or when the 
genitive (as in the examples above, 1, b) is employed with a compound 
which forms one unified idea (Ruth 4, 3) or when it appears in the same 
form as a constant designation (e. g. of title); e.g. Cant. 1,1 

the Song of Songs of Solomon; 1 Sam. 21, 8; 2 Sun. 2,8; 

1 Chr. 11,10; cf. also Gen. 41, 43. 1 


§130. 

FURTHER USE OF THE CONSTRUCT STATE. 

Since the construct state , according to § 89, 1, represents 
only the direct dependence of a substantive upon the follow¬ 
ing word (or combination), it frequently, in the flow of 
speech, is used as a constructive form without the genitive- 
relation ; this is so : — 

1 ) before prepositions, particularly in elevated (prophetic or 
poetic) style, especially when the governing word is a 
Participle. So we find before 3 : T$j ?3 nnpty the joy in 
the harvest, Isa. 9, 2; 2 Sam. 1 , 21 ; Ps. 136, 8 sq.; with 
Participles, Isa. 5, 11; 9, 1; 19, 8 ; Ps. 84, 7, and es¬ 
pecially frequent when 3 with a suffix follows the Par¬ 
ticiple, e. g. Ps. 2, 12 (in 'Qirr^> 3 ) ; cf. Nah. 1 , 7 ; Jer. 
8 , 16 (Ps. 24,1) ; Ps. 64, 9 (unless we readntn ); 2 before 

1 lu the Rabbinical writings S# (from = S vid. § 36 and cf. Cant. 
1,6; 8, 7, where we find 'W, noStfS#) as in Aramaic the pure relative 
serves as an independent genitive designation. 

* In Judg. 8,11 the article stands before the construct state with a following 
3 to determine as one word the whole connection 'K3 tent-dwellers ; cf. what 
Is said in § 127, 4 on similar grammatical phenomena. 
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*?: Hos. 9, 6; Ps. 58,5 (before ; Prov. 24, 7 ; Lam. 2, 
i8 (before ^) ; 1 Chr. 6, 55; 23, 28 ; with Participles: 
Ezek. 38, 11; Job 18, 2; 24, 5 ; before with the In¬ 
finitive: Isa. 56, 10 and again before with suffix: Gen. 
24, 21; Isa. 30, 18; 64, 3; 1 before Isa. 14,19 ; Ezek. 
21, 17; before T1K {with) : Isa. 8, 6; before ]p: Gen. 3, 
22; Isa. 28, 9 (Participle); Jer. 23, 23; Ezek. 13,2; 
Hos. 7, 5; before Judg. 5, 10; before Isa. 14, 

6 ; before the nota accusativi DN Jer. 33, 22; before a lo¬ 
cative (serving in such a case also as a genitive) Ex. 
27, 13 ; Jer. 1, 15. 

U) before Waw copulative , e. g. Ezek. 26, 10; cf. however in 
Isa. 38, 6 (no?n), 36, 2 (n^J); 61, 21 (rn^tf), a delib- 
erate return to the old fern, ending at seemingly to avoid 
hiatus (1) } 

3) dependent upon entire relative clauses introduced by 
"UtfX, especially in union with "Rjfrc Cfpp the place 
where . . . Gen. 39, 20 ; 40, 3 ; or 'k CipD? at the place 
where . . . Lev. 4, 24, 33; 2 Sam. 15, 21 ; IK. 21, 19; 
Jer. 22, 12; Ezek. 21, 35; Hos. 2, 1; cf. also 

the thing which he will show me, Num. 23, 3*. 

4) dependent upon independent clauses (or relative clauses 
without "ITtfX) standing virtually in some genitive re¬ 
lation in the construct state (when the latter serves as 
nomen regens), e. g. Ex. 4, 13 n^PTT? literally by the 
hand of him whom thou wilt send; Isa. 29, 1 run TVT) p 
TVJ 0 city , where David encamped! Jer. 48, 36; Ps. 

t Of another character are the cases ’where *7 follows a construct state 
which in union with p (and the following S) seems apparently to have become 
attached to a preposition, or an adverb of place, so V"JV30 (Ex, 26, 33, for 
which only S JV3 is found in Ezek. 1, 27) means simply within; 7 VP'P (2 K. 
88,13; Ezek. 10, 3 ) at t\e right (south) of, *7 Josh. 8,11,13; Judg. 9,2) 

north of; cf. also Josh. 15,21 and )D '39 7 Neh. 18, 4. 

* In Deut 88, 5 the construct state is dependent upon a clause introduced 
by the conjunction ('K W” 1 ?# by reason of the circumstance that). 
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10, 3; 65, 5 (Prov. 8, 32) ; Ps. 81, 6; Job 18, 21 ( the 
place of him that knoweth not God) ; 29, 16 ; Lam. 1, 14 
(into the hands of such against whom I am not able to stand). 1 
Very frequently time-relations depend upon the following 
clauses ; so Ci’*? Ex. 8, 28; Num. 3, 1; Ps. 18, 1; 59, 
17 ; 138, 3 (throughout before a following Perfect ) ; 58, 
10 (following Imperfect) ; ^ 1 Sam. 25, 15 ; Job 29, 2 
('P'? as in the days when . . ./ cf. T ltD'3 following Per¬ 
fect Ps. 90, 15); nj?5 following Imperfect Job 8, 17 
r&nn following Perfect Hos. 1, 2; and so apparently 
also Gen. 1, 1 '3 JTIf/N*]? = in the beginning when God 
created . . . (consequent in vs. 3: he said , etc.). 

5) dependent upon a following apposition ; so doubtless in 

cases like the virgin, the daughter of Zion 

Isa. 37, 22 ; cf. 23, 12; Jer. 14, 17 ; also 1 Sam. 28, 7 ntfK 

a woman, possessor of a familiar spirit; cf. Deut. 

21, 11; Gen. 14, 10; Judg. 19, 22; 2 K. 10, 6; 17,13; 
QerS; Jer. 20,15; 46, 9; Ps. 35,16 (?); 78, 9; Dan. 11,14. 

Hem. The foregoing passages may also be partly explained by 
stating that there is an actual dependence of the preceding construct 
state, provided, however, (in consequence of the insertion of a permu- 
tative) that it be regarded as only provisional in mspenso (so Isa. 37, 

22, etc.; Job 20,17 a). Elsewhere (Deut 33,19; Ps. 68, 34; Job 20, 
17 b) we find apparently a direct dependence on the following construct 
state.® 

6) the number inx one for inx is used in close connec¬ 
tion and also with the small distinctive accents Gen. 48, 
22; 2 Sam. 17, 22 ; Isa. 27, 12 ; Zech. 11, 7. 

From the nature of the passages in question, it can readily be seen 
that no construct state is referred to, but merely a rhythmical shortening 


1 Here apparently belong (contrary to the accent) Gen. 22,14 and undoubt¬ 
edly (against the completely contorted verse division) 2 Chr. 80,18 (connect 
'H '7 every one who hat turned hit heart to it). 

* So Isa. 28,16 a corner-stone of value (rnpl substantive not adjective ,) a 
sure foundation i. e. a precious corner-stone of a firm foundation. In 2 8am. 
20, 19 the text is entirely corrupt; in Pa 119, 128 read 
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of the usual form (lengthened by the tone). The apparent construct 
state tibtf etc. In the compound numbers 11-10, § 97, 2, are 

analogous to this. 


§ 181 . 

APPOSITION. 

1. Apposition strictly so-called is the placing together 
of two substantives in the same case, so that one of them 
(usually the second) serves to limit or qualify the other. In 
Hebrew (as in the other Semitic dialects 1 ) apposition is in no 
wise limited to those cases where it is used in modern and 
classic languages. It is rather used where one should natur¬ 
ally expect either one substantive subordinated to the other 
or some circumstantial method of annexing the epexegesis. 

2. The principal uses of the noun in apposition in 
Hebrew are: 

a) when germs and species are placed together, e. g. 

a woman (who is) a widow 1 K. 7,14 ; n^TQ rnyj 
a damsel (who is) <z virgin Deut. 22, 28 ; 1 K. 1, 2; cf. 
Gen. 13, 8 ; 21, 20 (where nttfp is doubtless an explan¬ 
atory gloss); Ex. 22, 30 ; 1 K. 5, 29 (but ^>3Q should be 
the reading for ^pp); Isa. 3, 24; 1 Sam. 2, 13 may be 
included here. 

5) when it denotes person or thing and property , e. g. Job 20, 
29 (27, 13) yuh n^K-pbn nj this is the lot of man (who is) 
wicked; cf. Prov. 6,12; Prov. 20, 21 npN C’HDK words (that 
are) true ; cf. Mic. 1,11; Zech. 1,13 (= consoling words); 
Ps. 45, 5 (?); 68, 17 (cf. vs. 16). In a broader sense 
belong here also cases like Ps. 60, 5 n^jnn wine which 

* For certain uses of the appositive relation peculiar to the Semitic lan¬ 
guages cf. the masterly discussion of Fleischer “ iiber einige Arten der Nominal- 
apposition imArab.” (Berichte iiber die Verhandl. der Kgl. sachs. Gee. der 
Wise, zn Leipzig 1856, p. 1 sq.; 1862, p. 10 sq.). 
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is intoxicating, causes intoxication; 1 1 K. 32, 27 (Isa. 30, 
20) yrfc C?tJ water which is affliction, water drunk in 
tribulation (in exile). Still bolder is 1 K. 5, 3 
cattle brought from the meadows and 8, 7 (unhewn stone 
from the quarry ; perhaps corrupted from P0 bd). A per¬ 
son and his condition are in apposition in Ezek. 18, 6. 
c) When it denotes thing (form) and material, or space or 
measure and contents, e. g. 1. Chr. 15, 19 nitfni 
with cymbals which are brass ; Ezek. 82,18 > cf. Ex. 28, 25; 
1 Chr. 28,15,18; Ex. 28,17 ( four rows of stones; in 39,10 
we find pN ’HIE); cf. 2 Chr. 4, 13; Lev. 8, 3 (but vid. 
§ 128,1, Rem. b) ; 2 K. 7,1 n^b HXO a seah of fine flour; 
cf. vs. 16, 18: Gen. 18, 6 ; Ruth 2, i7; 2 K. 5, 23 CHSp 
^D3 two talents of silver f cf. 5,17. A period of time and 
its contents are in apposition in C'DJ ttH'n a month of 
days i. e. a month of time = a month long Gen. 29, 14; 
Num. 11, 20, 21; cf. Deut. 21, 13 ; 2 K. 15, 18 and 
C'tJJ two years' time Gen. 41, 1; 2 Sam. 13, 28; 

14, 28; 24, 13 ; Jer. 28, 3, 11; Dan. 10, 2 sq. 

Finally here belong also the cases where the related 
object follows in apposition to a number (considered as a 
substantive), e. g. C'p trias sc. filii, § 97, 1; 

134, 16. 

d ) When it denotes thing and measure or compass, number, 
etc., e. g. Num. 9, 20 "10DD C'DJ days (few in) number, i. e. 


1 Unless this should be rendered: for wine thou gavest us intoxication to 
drink; cf. Ps. 80, 6 L*nd the analogous cases for apposition in the form of a 
second accusative § 117, 5, c, Rem. Furthermore in reference to np VI y spiced 
wine Cant. 8, 2 and &OD TJp colt of a wild ass Job 11,12 (in which passages p 
and Vjp must certainly be construct states) the question arises whether or not 
the Massora wished to consider p Pa 60,5 as construct state (for which elsewhere 
we find J'^). 

1 Cf. the above-mentioned examples } 127, 4, a, last part. 

’According to Kimchi the abnormal forms (for ^pp as immediately 
before) would be a sign of the construct state; it is possible that the Massora hj 
means of this punctuation wishes to recommend the reading (as an acteel 
construct state). 
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only a few days; ryitfD *)03 double moneys i. e. the same 
amount once more repeated; Gen. 43,12 p!D"]2 PS water 
whose measure is the knee, i. e. which reaches to the knees 
Ezek. 47, 4 (with p^np 'D water of the hips in the same 
verse). Here belong also the cases where a number 
(originally conceived of as a substantive vid. § 134, 1) 
or an adverb in apposition follows a noun; e. g. Neh. 
2, 12 toys O'ttfaN men, a few = few men; 1 K. 5, 9 
rqnn nynn a muchrdoing wisdom = much wisdom ; cf. 2 
Sam. 8, 8 al. 

e) When it denotes thing and name, e. g. Tyty on 

their mount, Seir (perhaps only a supplementary gloss) 
Gen. 14, 6 ; ]y:3 the land of Canaan Num. 34, 2; 
cf. Ezra 9, 1; 1 Chr. 5, 9 (vid. below, Rem. 1). For ex¬ 
amples of nouns in construct state before a following 
apposition, vid. above, § 130, 5. 

Rem. 1. The noon serving as a qualifier of the other is the preced¬ 
ing one, in certain connections only, as in in rioSp 'DH the 

king , David , the king, Solomon (rarely as in 2 Sam. 1.3,39 7X1). 

2. If a nota accus. (HK. or a preposition precedes the first 
substantive, it may be repeated before the apposition, e. g. Gen. 4, 2; 
22, 2; 24, 4; 47, 29 (and so generally when the qualification precedes 
the proper noun). Regularly, however, this repetition is omitted. The 
apposition even after a substantive with a suffix is determined in the 
usual manner, e. g. 2 Chr. 12, 13 Tyn D'StPn'l in Jerusalem , the city 
which , etc.* 

3. Occasionally a second adjective is used .in apposition with a 
first to modify somewhat its meaning, e. g. Lev. 13, 39 rrtro Hlinj 
njlS dull-white spots; cf. vs. 19 a white-red (bright red) spot. 

4. The so* called permutative is to be regarded as a deviation from 
apposition. It does not, like real apposition, indicate a supplement (vid. 
above, No. 1), but rather an explanation of the foregoing substantive (or 
pronoun, vid. below) to exclude some possible ambiguity. Here belong 


* In 1 K. 11, 8 as in 2 K. 10, 6; 19, 2 we find Participles after 
after a determ, accus. without the article; they are, however, not appositions, but 
are to be explained by § 118, 5, b. 
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passages like Gen. 9, 4 with his soul, i. e. his blood; 2 K.3,4 100,009 
rams with wool, i. e. the wool thereof; Jer. 25, 16 (this goblet of win*, 
of anger ); Isa. 42,25 {he poured out upon him the fury , sc. his anger)/ 
but especially the examples where such a permutative is used with a 
foregoing pronoun; so note the following: — 

a) with a separate pronoun, e. g. Ex.7,11, cf. in regard to the vocative 
§ 126, 2, e, Rem. 

b) with an accusative suffix, e. g. Ex. 2, 6 she saw him , the boy; Ex. 
35, 5; 1 K. 19,21 (where W3H seems to be a later gloss); Jer. 9,14; 
Prov. 13,24 (cf. however, Delitxsch on this passage); Eccl. 2, 21 (with 
Delilzsch, a double accusative).* 

c) with a nominal suffix, e. g. Ex. 10, 3 WH tab!) as he entered, the 
man; cf. Prov. 13,4 (?). Ezra 3,12; also after preposition with suffix, 
e. g. Eccl. 4,10 "inRH iV# woe to him , the one! with repetition of the 
preposition Josh. 1, 2 SlOfer DnS to them, the sons of Israel; 
2 Chr. 26,14/ cf. finally Cant. 3, 7 where the suffix precedes 4 the 
periphrasis of the genitive by (as in Ezra 9,1 by S). 

Of another nature are the examples where the permutative with its 
own suffix corrects somewhat the preceding suffix, e. g. Isa. 29, 23 when 
he sees his children, etc.; cf. Ps. 83,12; perhaps also Job 29, 3. 

5. As apposition in a broader sense we designate cases where the 
qualification of a noun could be regarded as originally in accus. ad~ 
verbialis (for the latter, cf. The Verb, and for the relative right to speak 
of an accusative § 118,1 and 5). Naturally, owing to the lack of case 
endings, it often happens that only by analogy (especially from the 
Arabic) and frequently only with great uncertainty can it be said that 
apposition is used in a wide or narrow sense. Here belong appar¬ 
ently : — 

a) cases like double money Gen. 43,16; cf. 2 Sam. 21 

20; Jer. 17,18; 1 Saiu. 17, 5 (5000 shekels of brass ); certainly also cases 
like Job 15,10 (older in days than thy father) and the strengthening of 
an adjective by the original substantive HKD, e. g. "WO 3fD very good 

1 But D'D Gen. 6,17 (cf. 7, 6) is to be considered as a later gloss on the 
earlier MD. 

* For toBty 1 Sam. 21,14 should be the reading or K*thibh explained 

according to § 75, Introd. Note 1.1313^ Prov. 6, 22 is scarcely correct. 

* But in Isa. 17, 6 7V“)3n {with a different word-divUion),vnd JVinK 

nnofern Prov. 14,13 should be the readings; Gen. 2,19 7VI1 tffll is a late gloss 
on ft. 

4 Some of the foregoing examples are doubted by textual (or exegetical) 
criticism; in some others, especially those of later books, the question arises 
whether or not such a prolepsis of the genitive by reason of this suffix (as in 
Ezek. 10,3) is due to the influence of the Aramaic, provided it was then custom- 
ary (cf. Gramm, des Bibl. Aram. § 81, e and 88). 
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Gen. 1, 31 (cf. also Eccl. 7,16 p'TC righteous overmuch and the 
frequent Tfcp na*jn lit exceedingly great Gen. 15, 1 al., and Prov. 23, 
29 DIP wounds without cause. 1 

h) some examples where a substantive epexegesis is used with * 
substantive and suffix: Ezek. 16, 27 ni3T :|2n^p on account of thy 
wandering in iniquity (but from No. 2, b, this could also be rendered on 
account of thy wandering which is iniquity ); 2 Sam. 22,23 V n "JlpD my 
refuge in strength = my strong refuge (cf. however, Ps. 18, 33); Hab. 3, 
8; Ps. 71, 7. If in these instances a deviation from common usage (cf. 
on this point § 135, 6) is unusual, so it is also in lin inShn Ezek. 18, 
7, i. e. according to the context his pledge for a debt; Ezek. 2,02 Dina 
= register of genealogy (properly their genealogy that 
could be inscribed) and the rare connection of 'nna with a proper noun 
(Lev. 46, 42) as mentioned in § 128, Rem. 6, and also Jer. 33, 20 with 

o^n* 

0. When, as in Deut 33, 4 (HEni'p); 33, 27 (TUpD); Judg. 7, 8 
(•"*!¥); Job 31,11 (jty), the absolute state seems to be used for the con¬ 
struct as governing a following logical genitive, it cannot be explained 
as any particular kind of apposition or (with Hitzig) as any peculiarity 
of the northern dialects, but must be regarded as a textual corruption. 
On the contrary, the strange union of JYflOy Ps. 80, 8, 15 

depends upon the fact that in Ps. 42-83 the word D’rt^K was almost 
invariably substituted by a later redactor for the name HITT, on mrr 
cf. § 126, 2, Rem. 2. Furthermore, in Ps. 59, 0; 80, 5, 20; 84,9 HITT 
is again inserted in the text for 'X 6#. 3 


1 In Ps. 69, 5 we find D3H (as in 85,19; 88, 20 ^p$ deceitfully) as an accus . 
adverb with a participle ; cf. $ 118, 5, c. 

1 Otherwise iu Num. 25,12 where according to No. 2. 6, could be ex¬ 

plained as an actual apposition. On this question cf. Delitzsch Psalmen, 4th ed., 
p. 203, Note 1. 

* Without these suppositions it would be impossible to understand why 
*¥ '' was not written; to think that the author of these Psalms held 

nfcav 

to be an independent name of God (as Oesenius , OUhausen) is hardly 
possible. 
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§ 132 . 

CONSTRUCTION OF SUBSTANTIVE WITH ADJECTIVE. 1 

1) An adjective (as participles used as adjectives) serv¬ 
ing a substantive attributively folloics it and agrees with it 
in gender and number; e. g. V'tf a large man, 
a handsome woman . If the substantive stands in imme¬ 

diate connection with a genitive, the attribute follows the 
latter, since the construct state with its absolute forms, 
according to § § 89 and 128, 1, are an inseparable unity, e. g. 
Esth. 8, 15 n^hj nnj rntpy a great crown of gold . For the 

union of the attribute with a determinate substantive, cf. 

§ 126, 5. 

Rem. 1. The cases where an adjective attribute (aa usually ex¬ 
plained, for the sake of special emphasis) appears to stand before its 
substantive are due rather to an appositional relation; so in Isa. 10, SO 
Oh! the wretch , Anathoth! cf. 23,12; 53,11 (aJust one, my 
servant; but "U and HpDl 28, 21 are predicates placed first); Ps. 18, 4 
upon the Praised One do I call, Jehovah; 92,12 (apposition after a parti¬ 
ciple). Only □'’I'l many , sometimes as a number, precedes its sub¬ 
stantive (Ps. 32, 10; 89, 61; Neh. 9, 28; in Ps. 145, 7 31 is substantive 
regens ); in these examples an appositional relation can hardly be 
thought of. 

2. In some usages (generally poetic) the adjective, rather than as 
attribute after the substantive, seems to govern the latter (in the con¬ 
struct state), e. g. 1 Sam. 17, 40 0'}3K "fpjn smooth from (among the) 

1 For the representation of ideas of properties by means of substantives, cf. 

127 , 4, a and 128 , 2 , h , with Rem. 2 ; § 135 , 5 and § 141 , 2 , Rem. 1 (substantives 
for adjectives as predicates of nominal clause?) and § 152 , 1 , h Rem. (periphrasis 
of negative ideas of properties); for the use of the fern, of adjectives (and Parti¬ 
ciples) to represent abstract ideas, § 122, 4, b. Here is to be mentioned the (gen. 
poet.) use of certain epithets in place of substantives to which the properties be¬ 
long, e. g. *1'3K the strong , i. e. God; “V3K the strong , i. e. the bull (Jer. 8, 16 al. 
the horse) ; bp quick tracer (of the horse Isa. 80, 16 ) ; nillb a/6a«=/Miur/n*ia 
(fructif era) fruit-tree Isa. 17, 6 (also rns Gen. 49, 22 ) ; y3l a lurking wild beast 
Gen. 4,7; cf. also (gravis, augustus) and K'frl (elatus)= the prince. This 
method of using adjectives and participles as substantives is much more 
common in Arabic; in Greek and Latin poetry, cf. examples like vyp* the sea; 
merum for vinum , etc. 
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stones = smooth stones; Isa. 35,9; Ezek. 7, 24; Ps. 46, 5 and with a fol¬ 
lowing collective in place of the plural, e. g. Isa. 29,19 D 1 K poor 
among men = poor men; Jer. 49, 20; Zech. 11, 7 (cf. Latin canum 
degeneres). But in all these cases the adjective so used is emphatic; 
being rather a superlative (vid. § 133, 3). 

3. If two adjectives follow a feminine, sometimes the first only is 
inflected as feminine; e. g. 1 K. 19,11 'll pmi hSt) nn; 1 Sam. 15,9. 
(cf. on this passage § 75, Rem. 8 ); Jer. 20,9. A similar economy in the 
use of feminine forms is found with verbal predicates of feminine sub¬ 
jects, cf. § 145, 7, a, Rem. 1 and 6 , Rem. 2. 

If three attributes follow a substantive the first two may be 
asyndetically connected and the last annexed by Waw copulative, cf. 
Zech. 1, 8 . 

4. After feminine plurals ending in O' -7 the adjective attribute — 
in accordance with the principal rule above, No. 1 — follows with the end¬ 
ing m\(§ 87, 4), e. g. Isa. 10,14 iTOTJ? D'Jf'9 forsaken eggs; Gen. 32,10. 
For a strange exception see Jer. 29,17 (cf. 24, 2). 

5. In reference to number it is to be noticed that: 

a) dual substantives are followed by plural adjectives (or Parti¬ 
ciples), e. g. Ps. 18, 28 (Prov. 6,17) trp# high (haughty) eyes; 
Isa. 35, 3; Job 4, 3 sq., cf. § 88 , 1 . 

b) collective ideas are often used with the plural of an adjective or 
Participle (so-called constructs ad sensum) ; e. g. OJJ = people 1 Sam. 13, 
15; Isa. 9,1; exiles Jer. 28, 4; cf. also O.'Jff two souls Gen. 
46,27.* 

c) plurals of honor or authority are regularly used with singular 
attributes, e. g. Ps. 7 ,10 p'^S D'ilSx; Isa. 19,4; but cf. also 0 ”n D'TISk* 
Deut. 5, 23; 1 Sam. 17, 26, 36; Jer. 10, 10; 23, 36, perhaps also Ex. 20, 
3 OnnK 'H another God and Josh. 24,19 O’Bhp 'K (cf. above, § 124, 1, 
c). 1 Sam. 4, 8 , however, is explained as the speech of the Philistines 
who had several gods). 

2. For the dependence of adjectives (in the construct 
state) upon a following genitive, cf. § 128, 3; of Participles, 
cf. § 116, 3, 4. 

1 But Ezek. 46, 6 cannot possibly be understood as the attribute of 

but a harmonizing correction may be discovered by referring to Num. 2$, 
11 where two bullocks are required. 

a Cf. on this point, 1 Sam. 28,13 where vs the second accus. is used with 
(in sense of a spirit) ; vice versa, however, in 1 Sam. 19,13,16 where a single 
suffix refers back to house-god (otherwise in Gen. 81, 34), as in Ps. 46,4 to 

the amplified plural CWp* sea* It is very doubtful whether or not in Ps. 72,15 
nr is to be regarded as an attribute (rather than as adverb = abundantly) 
to ntofin. 
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§ 133. 

COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

1. The Hebrew has no special form for the comparative 
and the superlative. 1 The comparative is expressed by the 
adjective followed by the preposition "]p (• a) from, prefixed 
to the word with which comparison is made; e. g. 1 Sam. 
e, 2 cjm-^p nba taller than all the people . The real idea 
here is tall in distinction from all the people; cf. Judg. 14 , 18 
y HOI Efaip pTna-n® what is sweeter than honey and what 
is stronger than a lion f Ezek. 28, 3; Amos 6, 2. Frequently 
an Infinitive seems to be the object of comparison, e. g. Gen. 
29, 19 (better I give her to thee , than that I should give her to 
another man) ; Ps. 118, 8 sq. s 

Rem. 1. The same use of “JO occurs also where the attributive 
Idea is represented by means of a finite verb; e. g. I Sam. 10,23 HIP? 

and he was taller than all the people; Nah. 3, 8; Job 7, 6. 
Elsewhere, especially after transitive verbs, (cf. for its different mean¬ 
ings, § 119, 3, d) the idea of a separation from or a marking out of a 
person or thing from others is represented through ~p. s So clearly 
in cases like ~p choose (prefer) something before another, e. g. 
Job 7,15, cf. Deut. 14, 2 (also ~p pW pre-eminence over ... Eccl. 2, 
13); also In examples like Gen. 37,3 VJS-Sap arm and 

Israel loved Joseph more than all his (other) sons; 29, 30; 1 Sam. 2, 29; 
Hos. 6, 0.* 


1 There exists in Arabic a special form of the adjective for the comparative 
and the superlative, like ?BpK. Perhaps of like origin are cruel, 3J3K 
deceptive (of a drying-up brook) and its opposite p'K (contracted from *aithan) 
constant , perennial. However, these forms are also used without any perceptible 
emphasis, and might, at most, pass for isolated remainders of an earlier com¬ 
parative and superlative formation; in the same manner the Latin comparative 
disappears in tho Italian, aud still more in French, and its place is supplied by 
circumlocution (with piu,plus). 

* In Judg. 11,25 tho adjective is compared by repetition art thou so much 
better than Balakf (possibly also art thou really better 

* Cf. on this point the Latin ablative with the comparative, also the etymol¬ 
ogy of words like eximius, eyreyius, and in Homer U ram»r ftaAtvra Iliad IV. 96t 

vuocW XVIII. 431. 

4 But by the use of “p pT^ no comparison, but rather a relation of one 
person to another, is expressed; so Gen. 38, 26 *$3? Hjjllf she is equal to ms 
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2. The use of “p after adjectives or intransitive verbs containing 
an attributive idea depends upon another conception, when it is desired 
thereby to express an insufficiency or overfullness of the attribute in 
question to attain a certain object, e. g. Isa. 7,13 030 Dpon is it too 
little for you ... f Job 15,11; after an intransitive verb Gen. 32,11 1 am 
too unworthy of all thy mercies (am not worthy of all) etc.; cf. also the 
uses of 13? be too hard for one Ex. 18, 18; Ps. 38,6; “p be too 
strong for one Ps. 65,4; ~p OYJJ too powerful for one Gen. 26,18; "p 0*3 
too high for one Ps. 61, 3; “p "W too narrow Isa. 49,10; ~p lYjl too 
short Isa. 50, 2. 

Especially frequent is the use of “p too wonderful (in¬ 

comprehensible) for one Gen. 18, 14; Deut. 17, 8; 30,11; Jer. 37,17; 
Prov. 30,18. Here particularly belong numerous cases where ”p with 
an Infinitive follows the attributive idea, e. g. 1 K. 8,04 the brazen altar 
k xu Vpno pjl too small to receive (to be able to receive), cf. Gen 4,13; 
36,7 (too large for them to dwell together) ; after verbs, e. g. Isa. 28, 20; 
Psa. 40, G. 1 

In all these cases "JO expresses the removal of a thing from a 
person or the separation of a person from an object or goal; cf. the usage 
'll *73 OHO IFP-K*? nothing will be unattainable to them (lit. nothing 
will be separated from them, etc.) Gen. 11, 6; Job 42, 3. 

3. The adjective upon which ~p logically depends, must some¬ 
times by virtue of a pregnant use of ~p (vid. analogous examples, 
{ 119, 4) be supplied from the connection, e. g. Isa. 10, 10 OrrVplN 
D^tfrrp their idols are more numerous than (those of) Jerusalem , etc.*; 
Mic. 7, 4 ( worse than a thorn-hedge); Job 11,17 ( brighter than midday ); 
Eccl. 4,17 (better than, etc.). 

2. The correlative comparatives such as greater — less 
{older — younger) are expressed by the simple adjective with 
the article (the great = the greater , etc.), Gen. 1,16; 19, 31, 
34; 87,15; 89, 16,18, 26. 

3. The definite form of the adjective is used to express the 
superlative (v. above No. 2) by means either of the article, or 
of a following partitive genitive (or a suffix); the determina¬ 
tion, in such a case, designates one or more individuals prefer- 

<n her right; cf. Job. 4,17 32, 2. In Prov. 17,12 the use is rather (experience 
this and that) than ..... by means of expressed before the second clause. 

1 Cf. 2 K. 4,3 where the idea do something too little is expressed by the HIph. 
D'Jjpn =* do not do too little, sc. in asking(e mpty vessels). 

* Cf. on the comparatio decurtata the still bolder pregnant usage in Ps. 4, 8 
<rtj?0 == greater joy than in the time, etc). 
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ably as the possessore of the quality expressed 1 ; e. g. 1 Sam. 
9, 21 (rnj??n — the emalleet'); 16, 11 (]Ej?n the small = the 
youngest of eight sons) ; 17, 14 David was ]Ej?n the youngest 
and the three great, i. e. the oldest ones , etc.; (Jen. 43,13; 
44,2 ; Cant. 1, 8. So too when the adjective serves also as an 
attribute, Gen. 9, 24 jippn his youngest son; cf. Josh. 14* 
15; with a following genitive 2 Chr. 21, 17 V33 ]bj? the 
youngest of his sons; Prov. 30, 24 ( the smallest on earth ); 
with suffix Mic. 7, 4 Cltf'D their good ones , i. e. the best of 
them; Jon. 3, 5 C3bp"Hj?1 C^^/rom the greatest among them 
even unto the least of them ; cf. the opposite Jer. 6, 13; 31, 34. 

Rem. 1. In all the foregoing examples only the most oommon 
relative adjectives {great , small , good) have been treated, also such uses 
as can easily be regarded as a periphrasis of the superlative. Occasional¬ 
ly, however, an adjective, by virtue of its connection with a partitive 
genitive, contains a superlative idea; this is seen from the context, e. g. 
Deut. 33, 19 (the hidden treasures of the sand) ; Judg. 5, 29 (the wisest of 
the ladies) ; Isa. 19,11; 23, 8 sq.; 29, 19; Ezek. 28, 7; Ps. 45,13; Job 
30, 0 (= in the gloomiest valleys) ; 41, 22, apparently also Ps. 35,10; cf. 
for tins dependence of the adjective § 132,1, Rem. 2. The connection 
of the substantive with an adjective used as a substantive as men¬ 
tioned in § 128, 2, .Rem. 3 serves sometimes as a periphrasis for the 
superlative, e. g. Isa. 22, 24 ^3 b3 all the smallest vessels; Cant. 

7,10 liBH }"3 like the best wine (where '£? could also have been 
originally intended). 

2. To the periphrasis of the superlative belongs also the connecting 
of a noun with the plural of the same word (which of course is to be 
understood as a partitive genitive, cf. our book of books), e. g. Ex. 26, 
33 O'cnpn EHp the holiest of all; D'TVT) Vtf (Cant. 1, 1) the choicest 
song; cl Gen. 9, 25 (serous servorum, the meanest servant) ; Num. 3, 82; 
Deut. 10, 17* (Ps. 136, 3) ; 1 K. 8, 27; Isa. 34,10 (cf. Gal. 1,5; Rev! 
22, 5); Ezek. 16, 7; 26, 7 (king of kings of Nebuchadrezzar; cf. 1 Tim. 
6, 15; Rev. 17,14; 19,10 and another kind of periphrasis Ps. 95,3); 
Eccl. 1,12. In Jer. 6, 28 two Participles are connected; and in Hoe. 
10,15 two substantives in the singular. 

3. Comparison of adjectives by repetition belongs rather to the 
province of rhetoric than of syntax, e. g. Eccl. 7,24 pbj; pbj? extremely 

1 Cf. JI'Sjp the above simply = the highest 

* Ood of gods and lord of lords , u the highest god of the Babylonians Is de¬ 
signated as bil, belt (Tiele, Compend. der Rel. Gesch. p. 87). 
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deep; 1 8am. 2,8; Prov. 20, 14; the adjective is repeated three times 
in Isa. 6,8. Cf. the repetition of the adverb for the same reason in Gen. 
7,19; Num. 14, 7 fl*?? 1KD exceedingly, also 'D '03 Ex. 1, 7 al.); Ezek. 
42, 16. But Deut 28, 43 expresses a continual progression (= ever 
higher .... ever deeper) ; cf. Ex. 23, 3) '0 DpD little by little (pen A 
pen). 1 

Even the repetition of substantives serves as a periphrasis of the 
superlative in cases like 1*1 (Ex. 3, 16) = to the most remote 
generations; cf. 17,10; Jer. 6,14; 8, 11 (< deepest peace!); Ezek. 21, 32 
(HI# repeated three times) 2 ; 35, 7; Nab. 1, 2. Sometimes the totality 
of an action or state is indicated by the union of two allied nouns with a 
like pronunciation, cf. Ezek. 6, 14 (33, 28 sq.; 35,3); 32,16; Nah. 2,11; 
Zeph. 1, 16 (Job 30, 3; 38, 27). 


§ 134. 

SYNTAX OF THE NUMERALS. 

1. The numerals from 2 to 10, as originally abstract sub¬ 
stantives, may be connected with their substantives in three 
different ways. They may stand either: — 

a) in the construct state before the substantive (the object 
numbered being accordingly in the genitive), e. g. 

D'DJ triad of days — three days ; C’tffaNn the two men; 
or 

i) in the absolute state before it (the object numbered being 
then considered as in apposition § 131, 2, <?), e. g. 

triad sons = three sons ; C'tffaK CTW two men; or 
<?) in the absolute state after it, as in apposition with the 
object numbered, e. g. Ui'by nte 1 Chr. 25,5; 2 Chr. 29, 
21. This position is especially common in the later books. 


* Related adverbs are thus connected in Num. 6, 9; Isa. 29, 6; 80,13; unre¬ 
lated in Isa. 5, 26; Joel 4, 4; in Num. 12, 2 the particles pi are connected for 
the same reason (as if single and alone). 

• Of another nature is the exclamatory use of the same word three times 
In Jer. 7,4 and 22, 29, and twice in Jer. 4,19; Lam. 1; 16 (?). 
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because the substantive conception of the numeral yielded 
more and more to the adjective. 1 

Rem. In Lev. 24, 22 TON follows the construct state DBBh? as a 
genitive; but, as in Num. 15, 16, OBBHp could equally well be the 
reading. In Gen. 42, 19 stands in apposition to a substantive with 
a suffix (= one of your brothers; but in vs. 33 it reads: the one of you 
brothers). Equally often we find rqtf-HKO (Gen. 7, 17) and 'BT HK3 
<25, 7, 17) hundred years. For the union of abstract numerals with 
suffixes, like their duality = they two Gen. 2, 25 al. (also in 

strengthening separate pronouns like UHJK O'PP 1 Sam. 20,42) cf. § 97, 

3, Rem. 2. 

2. The numerals from 2 to 10 are joined, with very few 
exceptions (e. g. 2 K. 22, 1; Ezek. 45, 1 ; cf. 2 K. 8, 17 and 
25, 17 K e th.) with* the plural.* The numerals from 11 to 19 
take generally the plural; certain nouns numbered, however, 
are usually in the singular (vid. details in Rem. 1). The 
tens (from 20 to 90), when they precede the substantive, are 
generally joined with the singular (in the accusative, cf. § 131, 
2, Rem. 5) and when they follow it, in apposition, they take 
the plural; e. g. Judg. 11, 33 TJ? twenty cities , but 

C'liyy niBX twenty cubits 2 Chr. 3, 3 sq. The plural may be 
used in the first case (Gen. 18, 24; Ex. 21, 32; 36, 24 sq.), 
but the singular never occurs in the second and rarer case. 
The substantive numbered may after nsp and be either 
singular or plural (vid. Rem. 2). 

Rem. 1. After the numerals from 11 to 19 we regularly find In the 
sing, the words Di' day, ilfti year, ttfH man, soul (person), D2& 
tribe, H3YD pillar, column (Ex. 24, 4) and “ipj collective cattle (cf. the 
German: hundert Mann , sechzig Pfund), e. g. Deut. 1, 2 in* 

(but cf. exceptions like Deut. 1,23; Josh. 4, 2 al.). Other substantives 
stand in the plural with these numerals; the latter may in this case 
follow the substantives (especially in later passages Num. 7,87 sq.; 1 Chr. 

4, 27; 25, 6 ). 


« In Ex. 28,10 the Massora allows the numeral as a genitive to foUow the 
construct state of the object numbered; nevertheless nio#~rW could be 

used in its place (cf. for the absence of the article before § 126, Rem. 1, a, 

* For examples like Gen. 46,27 J two souls) cf. f 132,1,Rem. 6, b 

(union of collectives with the plural of the adjective). 
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2. After HKD «WO. nlKD, D’flKD) and (Q'CJjK. ’||)k, D^K) we 
regularly find in the singular the substantives ETK» HDK (except 
Ezek. 40, 27), Di\ 10¥, usually also , 133* 13, bp# (except 
Josh. 7, 21; 2 Sam. 14, 20 al.); cf. also Gen. 33, 19; Esth. 1,1 ; Judg. 
21, 12; Deut. 7, 9; 1 K. 5,12; 2 Chr. 9,15. Examples for the plural 
after HMD are Gen. 26, 12; 1 Sam. 18, 25; 2 Sam. 16, 1; 1 K. 18, 4; 
after nKD Ex. 38, 27; after rrflto Judg. 15, 4; 2 Sam. 8, 4; 1 K. 10, 17; 
Ezek. 42, 17; after D'nKD 1 Sam. 25, 18; 1 K. 7,20; after 1 Sam. 
25, 2; 1 K. 3,4; 5, 6; 2 K. 3, 4 ; Ps. 90,4; after 1 Sam. 17, 6; 

Job 42, 12; after Mic. 6, 7; after O.'^K Isa. 36, 8. In Dan. 12, 
11 the plural O'O’ precedes the numeral 1200. 

3. With the numerals compounded of tens and units, like 
21, (52, the object numbered either follows the number in the 
singular (accusative), e. g. Gen. 5, 20 npttf pFlttf 62 

years (npttf according to No. 2 is in the sing., since it refers to 
the immediately preceding ten; also in rQVf rubtffi D'Vjbvf 
Deut. 2, 14) or precedes it in the plural (especially in later 
books, Dan. 9, 26 al.); or is (a few times) repeated so that 
(according to No. 1) it is plural with the units, but singular 
with the tens (vid. No. 2) and hundreds, e. g. Gen. 12, 4 
cpyptf] tfpn 75 years ; 23,1 nptf •W 

G'i'V ysty’l i27 years , cf. Gen. 0,6 sq. 

Rem. 1. Apropos the position of the numerals, it is to be noted 
that the thousands regularly precede the hundreds, etc., and the hun¬ 
dreds the smaller numbers, while the units, on the contrary (according 
to § 97,3, Note 2, especially in later texts) regularly precede the tens. 
The smaller numerals frequently follow the hundreds asyndetically 
(without ]). 

On the syntax of the cardinal numbers: 

2. The determination of the cardinals by the article is effected 
whenever they (excluding their connection with a numbered object, cf. 
Josh. 4,4) refer back to an immediately preceding enumeration, e. g. 
Gen. 14, 9 four kings (fought) xoith the five (mentioned in vs. 2), cf. 1 
Chr. 11,20 sq. for the definite tens, Gen. 18, 29,31 sq. A demonstrative 
with the article may be readily used with such a definite numeral, e. g. 
Deut. 19,9 (but cf. Gen. 9,19; 22,23, where numeral and demonstrative 
appear as if they were in themselves definite). With the numerals 
11-19 the article may precede either the unit (1 Chr. 25,19; 27,15) or 
IfrjJ (Josh. 4, 4); in Num. 3, 40 it precedes both members of tue 
compound numeral (73). In (appositional) connection with any definite 
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substantives we find the cardinal number without the article not only 
when preceding the substantive as in Josh. 15,14 (p}#n 
where seems to be in itself definite, cf. on this point Gen. 18, 

28; 1 Sam. 17, 14 and the cases noted above § 126, 6, Rem. 1, a, Gen. 
21, 29 etc.) but also when following it, e. g. 1 K. 7, 27, 43 sq. and 
rnfefj£; the omission of the article, as in the instances mentioned in 
§ 120, Rem. 1, 6, could be due to a dislike of a hiatus. In Num. 28, 4; 

1 Sam. 17, 3 sq.; Jer. 24, 2 ; Ezek. 10, 9 H1X for the otherwise usual 
in$n could thus be easily explained). 

Cases like D'D'H njpltf Judg. 14, 17 (determination by means of » 
following definite genitive) may be explained by § 127, 6 (but in 1 Sam. 
9, 20 and 25, 38 the article should with Wellhausen be omitted). 

3. Certain measure , weight or time indications are usually omitted 
after the numerals, e. g Gen. 20,16 thousand {shekels) silver; 

also before 3H7 1 K. 10, 16; cf. Ps. 119, 72. Furthermore Ruth 3, 15 
onpjy wo 8ix \ephahs) barley; 1 Sam. 17, 17 Dllb STJfcrjj, ten (sc. ac¬ 
cording to 10, 3 loaves) of bread; cf. 2 Sam. 16, 1 where before 
there is to be supplied a measure or perhaps an idea, like cake). — 
Statements of cubits in the Priest-codex (Ex. 26, 2 al.) and in 1 K. 6 
and 7 (besides, only in Ezek. 40, 6 , 21; 47, 3; Zech. 5, 2; 1 Chr. 11, 23 ; 

2 Chr. 4, 2 sq.) are usually given by the addition of H0R3 (lit by the 
cubit). 

4. There are no special forms for the ordinals above 10, 
those being indicated by the corresponding cardinals (preced¬ 
ing or following the object numbered), e. g. Gen. 7, 11 njpEte 
fc'P on the seventeenth day ; Deut. 1, 8 nptp C'UJTltO in the 
fortieth year, cf. Gen. 14, 5; 2 K. 25, 27, and with repeated 
rcttf in compound numerals, 1 K. 6, 1 ; such a cardinal is 
found without 2 (in accus . temporis, § 118, 3) in Gen. 14, 4 
(but the Samaritan has wb'ZW) ; with the article (but without 
the object numbered, vid. above, No. 3, Rem. 2) in 1 K. 19,19. 1 
For the position of the numeral after the noun (as genitive) 
cf. e.g. 1 K. 16, 10 ygitfl C'Htyy in the 21th year , and with 
a definite numeral Ex. 12, 18; Num. 33, 38. Frequently in 
this case, however ruttf follows, e. g. Gen. 7, 11; 2 K. 13, 10, 
after a definite numeral in Lev. 25, 10. 2 

1 Of a different character is Ex. 19,15 be ready O'O' lit. upon three 

days= on the 3d day (in vss. 11 and 16 we find the ordinal) and 1 Sam. 30,13 he 
Uft me orn today three (days) = today it is the 3d day since. 

* This whole idiom can be so explained that Lev. 23,10, for example, could 
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Rem. In enumerations of the days of the month or year, even for 
the numerals 1-10 the cardinals in place of the ordinals are very often 
used, e. g. nj$3 1 E. IS, 2o; vb? 't?3 2 K. 18, 1, etc.; cf. Deut 
15,9. The months themselves are always given as ordinals (Jltflp3t '}#3 
etc. to 'Tfrj£3), on the contrary, however, the days of the month "IHKJ 
tflhb Gen. 8,^5 al.; Tib Zech. 7,1; Tib ntfDHJ Ezek. 1,1 d.; 

71? 2 K. 25, 8; T1J Lev. 23, 32 (always, however, 

Tib 011 the tenth day of the month). For the omission of Of in 

these cases, see No. 3, Rem. 3; only in later passages is Oi' annexed, 
e. g. 2 Chr. 29, 17 TlJ) DVJ; Ezra 3, 6-Tib tnK DVp. When, 

finally, statements of years even in connection with nitfjl follow definite 
ordinals, e. g. 2 K. 17, 6 rrjrtffin in the ninth year (cf. Jer. 51, 
59; Ezra 7, 8), njlpj (vid. the 2d foot-note to No. 4) is to be ex¬ 
plained by § 128, 2, d. This too makes it clear why the Massora re¬ 
quires in Jer. 28,1: 32, 1 for in tyre. 

5. Distributives are expressed either by the repetition of 

the cardinals, e. g. Gen. 7, 9, 15 two by two ; 2 Sam. 

21, 20 six by six (also with the mentioned object, 

Josh. 3, 12 'N W'K "TIN tt/'K one man from each tribe; 

Num. 13, 2 ; 34, 18 []t? “iny like Neh. 11, 1 one of every ten\ ; 
cf. on this point § 123, rf, 2) or by an emphatic periphrasis 
\ “irtK, Num. 17, 18 ; Deut. 1, 23 ; cf. Isa. 6, 2 after a 

twice repeated six wings) ; the simple distributive ^ as in 

after hundreds and thousands is sometimes sufficient 
(as incrjj^fc § 123, rf, 1). 

6. The multiplicatives are expressed (like the ordinals 

above 10, vid. No. 4) either by the cardinals two times 

Job 40, 5; jnttf seven times Lev. 26, 21, 24; Prov. 24, 16; 
of. also nnx once 2 K. 6, 10; Job 40, 5 whence Job 33, 
14 nnK? 1 with o?Fi^3; also 1 Sam. 18, 21) or by the dual of 
the numeral (so Gen. 4,15, vs. 24 with the cardinal 

77 = 77 times); Isa. 30, 26; Ps. 12,7; 79,12; C2 Sam. 
12, 6 ;* or by the periphrasis C][B times (lit. step, with the 

literally mean, the year of the thereby completed 50 years =*the 50th year; it 
would be more correct, however, to consider J"0|£ and in all these cases as 
not actual governing nouns, but merely as connecting forms, to be explained by 
analogy with the cases mentioned in § 128, 2, d. 

1 But Num. 10,4 means on one (trumpet). 

* 0'b?3 ^ Job 11, 6 (doubling of ba?) doubtless means multiplicity rather 
than the doubled. 
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article cy0H this time; cf . also ntfin Cy03 with 5, as nnK5 
above) nnN cy0 once (Neh. 13, 20 CyS once and tunes'), 

C’oy© twice, Coy© e6e? (whence Ex. 23, 14 ; Num. 22, 28, 
32 , 'W) thrice ; cf. Ezek. 41, 6 (33 times); 2 Sam. -24, 

3 (100 times); Deut. 1, 11 (1000 times); 1 K. 22, 16 
'0 HB3“iy to so many times, i. e. so and so often. In Gen. 
43, 34 fivefold is expressed by ntT Eton (lit. five hands ) ;* 
in Ex. 16, 5 the double is indicated by ~h]l fpttfp (lit. repe¬ 
tition of that , which, etc.). Of the ordinals, we find a numeri¬ 
cal adverb in for the second time Gen. 22, 15 ; Jer. 13, 
3 (cf. Latin, tertium consul ). 

Rem. Within the province of Rhetoric must be classed the com¬ 
bination of any number with the next higher — whether in the same or 
in a different clause — in so-called proverbial numbers, to express a de¬ 
sirable and not very definite number. The context must show whether 
or not reference is had in this form to only a few (e. g. Isa. 17,0, tioo, 
at most three) or to a greater number (e. g. Mic. 5,4). Sometimes the 
combination serves merely to express an indefinite number, without any 
idea of the advance from the lower to the higher number. So we find con¬ 
nected by f 1 and 2 in Deut. 32, 30, Jer. 3,14, Job 33,14, 40, 5 (asynd. 
Ps. 62,12); 2 and 3 in Isa. 17, 6, Sir. 23,10, 26, 28 (asynd. 2 K. 9, 32, 
Hos. 6, 2, Amos 4, 8); 3 and 4 in Jer. 36, 23, Amos 1, 3-11, Prov. 30, 
18, 21, 29, Sir. 26, 5 (asynd. Prov. 30,15); 4 and 6 asynd. in Isa. 17, 0; 
0 and 7 in Job 5,19, Prov. 6, 10; 7 and 8 in Mic. 5, 4, Eccl. 11, 2; 9 and 
10 in Sir. 25, 7. 


III. Syntax of the Pronoun. 

§ 135 . 

THE PERSONAL PRONOUN. 

1. The so-called pronomina separata regularly serve, ir¬ 
respective of their use as the subject of a nominal sentence 
(cf. § 142) and of the idiom mentioned in No. 2, according 
to § 32, 2, expressly to emphasize the subject in question; 
e. g. Gen. 16, 5 ('?is = I myself also ’ON Ezek. 34, 15 ; Ps. 2, 

» But rOTTI Gen. 47, 24 means {the other) four-ffths ; cf. 2 K. 11,7; 

Neh. 11,1. 
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6 ;* but Isa, 45,12 'pjx I and no one else!) ; nfiX Gen. 15,15; 
Judg. 15, 18; IK. 21, 7; DHX Gen. 9, 7 (after the verb in 
Judg. 15, 12; /m. in Gen. 31, 6 ; cf. also 'JX '3X £ /, Hos. 
5, 14 al. Occasionally the separate pronoun seems to precede 
the verb more for the sake of rhythm (i. e. in order to give a more 
resonant tone in place of the naked verbal form). So we find 
Gen. 14, 23 ; Ps. 139, 2 and especially in cases like Gen. 21, 
24 ; 47, 30 (in solemn promises). At the beginning of clauses 
'OX may be similarly explained, Gen. 24, 45 ; Hos. 5, 3; 10,11; 
12, 11; Ps. 39, 11; 82, 6. a 

Hem. 1. Of another nature is (according to Delitzsch on Cant 5, 5 
colloquially arisen) the pleonastic addition of the pronoun immediately 
after the verb, e. g. Gant 5, 5 and (analogous to other indications of a 
very late origin of the book) very frequently in Eccl. (1,10; 2,1,11,15 ; 
3,17 sq., etc., cf. Delitzsch, Cant, and Kohdeth p. 207; in Aramaic Dan. 
5, 10). 

2. Quite frequently substantive subjects are repeated by the cor¬ 
responding pronouns of the 3d person before the addition of the 
predicate, e. g. Gen. 3,12 the woman whom thou gavest to be with me , she 
(K’H) gave me, etc.; 14, 24 (OH); 15, 4; 24, 7, etc. (but Isa. 7,14 1071 after 
predicate^ and subject = he himself). 1 

2. Occasionally the pronoun serves strongly to emphasize 
a preceding suffix of the same person (sometimes also a suc¬ 
ceeding one), whether the latter be annexed (as accusative) 
to a verb or (as a genitive) to a noun or a preposition. Such 
an emphasis is usually rendered by greater stress of voice or 
by repetition of words (cf. the French mon livre d moi). The 
pronoun, moreover, is in such a case not to be considered 
perhaps as in an oblique case (accusative or genitive), but as 

1 Also 1071, irn he himself , she herself (of persons and things), e. g. Isa. 7,14 
(tun Lord himself ); Estli. 9,171J3H D'^n^n the Jews themselves . In the 

sense of the same (6 avr6%) or one and the same we find 1071 in Isa. 41,4; 43,10, 
13; 46,4; 48,12 (throughout 1071 *JK), Ps. 102,28 (*071 TirtK) and also Job 8,19, 

* Even on the Moabite Inscription we frequently find (as in line 21) at the 

beginning of new periods after marks of separation. 

• Analogous to this is the continuation of a noun dependent upon a preposi¬ 
tion by means of a pronominal suffix in union with the same preposition (e. g. 
Gen. 2, 17; 2 Sam. 6.22; 2 K. 22,18) or of an object by means of the nota accus . 
m with a suffix, e. g. 1 Sam. 15,9; 8,13. 
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the subject of an independent sentence whose predicate must 
be supplied from the context. 

Examples of this emphasis: 

a) of a verbal suffix by CJK) Gen. 27, 34 'JK'OJ ’JJP3 bleu me 
now also (lit bless me, even I wish to be blessed); Zech. 7, 6; cf. also 
Ezek. 34,11, 20 ('IK ; by TURK (nnK) Prov. 22,19. The pronoun 
precedes in Gen. 49, 8 (HfW not: Judah , thou art, but thee, thee, etc.!) and 
Ecci. 2,15 OIK Dl). 1 

b) of a pronominal suffix with a substantive by 'JK 2 8am. 19,1; 

Prov. 23,15, perhaps also Lam. 1,10 (against the accents); by HTO 1 K. 
21,19 nnK-EU also thy blood! tun 2 8am. 17, 5; Jer. 27,7, Mic. 

7, 3; oflJK 1 Sam. 20, 42 (after otherwise without special 

emphasis); Neh. 5, 2 (?); DfW Num. 14, 32; OH Ps. 38, 11 (without 
special emphasis); npn Ps. 9, 7. The pronoun precedes in Isa. 45,12; 
1 Chr. 28, 2 f J*) J Eziek. 33,17 (H^n). 

c) of a suffix connected with a preposition 1 Sam. 25, 24 ('JK "3 

upon me, me !), 2 Chr. 35, 21 (HfW not against thee) ; 1 Sam. 19, 

23 (WH 0JJ even upon him) ; Deut. 5, 3 (UHJK UP# '3 but with us); 
Hag. 1, 4 (0J3N D?) you, you !), Jer. 25,19 (rnjrro; 03). In Mic. 5,1 
qop....nnit) and 2 Chr. 28,10 Oi^K) the pronoun precedes. 

In accordance with the same rule we may also explain Gen. 4, 
20 1071-0$ np) to Seth even to him (not lVo$); cf. 10, 21 and Ex. 
35, 24. 

3. The oblique cases of the personal pronouns expressed by 
a preposition (or the nota accus . nx) with suffix may be used 
in a demonstrative as well as a reflexive sense ;* so to him, 
also himself (sibi), e. g. Judg. 3,16 Ehud made him a sword, 
cf. Gen. 33,17; also cn^> sibi Isa. 3, 9 ; TflX with him and (Gen. 
22, 8) with himself ; HQH wifi her and (1 Sam. 1, 24) with 
herself; V^X to him and (Gen. 8, 9) to. himself; apparently 
pleonastic, as the so-called ethical dative (vid. § 119, 3, c , 2) 
in Job 12,11; 13, 1. Rarely (because regularly expressed 
by the reflexive conjugations Niphal and Hithpael, 1 ') and then 
only when express emphasis is desired, is the accusative of the 

1 In Gen. 24, 27 '3 j# does not serve to emphasize the following suffix; it is 
rather to be considered analogous to the cases mentioned abgve in Rem. 2, Note. 

» As in Luther’s Bible, jm, jr for rich ; in the English Bible, him , her tor 
himself, herself 

* According to $ 51, 2, c, Niph. (as also Hithpa., § 54,3, c) may include the 
dative of the reflexive pronoun. 
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reflexive pronoun indicated by the nota accus . HK with a suffix; 
so inx (himself and his dwelling) 2 Sam. 15, 25 ; CHX seipsos 
Ex. 5, 19 ; Jer. 7, 19 (in sharp contrast to 'n’xn) ; Ezek. 34, 
2, 8,10 (cf. on this point § 57 with Note 2). 

Rem. With a similar emphasis we find In Isa. 49, 26 and 

op^J in the sense of their own flesh, their own blood. For the occasional 
demonstrative and occasional reflexive meaning of the pronominal 
suffixes of the Sd pera. sing, and pin. cf. § 01, 4; for other expressions of 
the idea of self, vid. § 130, 2. 

4. The possessive pronouns are, according to § 83, 2, 6, 
indicated 1 by the (genitive) suffixa nominum ; the latter may 
represent either a subjective genitive or (analogous to the 
genitive proper, § 128, 2, b) an objective genitive , e. g. 'Don 
the wrong against me Gen. 16,5; Jer. 51, 35; cf. Gen. 9, 2; 
18, 21; 27, 13 (2 Sam. 16, 12 K e th); Gen. 30, 23; 39, 21 
(cf. Ex. 3, 21 al.) 50, 4 ; Ex. 20, 20 ; 21, 35 ; Judg. 13, 12 

what is to be his work T ); Isa. 56, 7; Nah. 3,19; Job 20, 
29; 23, 14; 34, 6; cf. also the pregnant use in Ps. 20, 3 
TpTJ7 he will send thy help ( help for thee') = he will send 
thee help. 2 

5. When the genitive following a construct state (§ 128, 

2 f h and t), is used in the description of a material or quality, 
the pronominal suffix, which properly belongs to the whole 
idea (indicated by the governing noun and the genitive), is 
used (analogous to the position of the article, § 127), with the 
second substantive (the genitive) e. g. 'tffjjrin (lit. the mount 
of my holiness) = my holy mount Ps. 2, 6 al.; TJJ thy 

holy city Dan. 9, 24; 19DD ^^x his silver idols Isa. 2, 20; 30, 

1 Like the substantive genitives (} 129 2), the possessive pronouns may also 
be paraphrased by relative sentences, e. g. Ruth 2,213H the servants 
who are to me = my servants; so especially, when the substantive which should 
be connected with the genitive suffix, already has a genitive, e. g. 1 Sam. 17,40 
But in such a case the suffix is sometimes pleonastic, e. g. Cant. 1,6 'b# my 
vineyard , which (belongs) to me ; cf. 3, 7 and the analogous pleonasms 2 Sam. 22, 
2 (but vid. Ps. 18,2) and Ps. 27, 2. 

* Cf. the similar pregnant use in Isa. 1, 26 nZTtfKl =» and I will re¬ 

store to thee judges , etc. 
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22; 31, 7; 1 cf. Deut. 1, 41; Isa. 9, 3 ; 28,4 ; 41,11; Ezek. 9, 
1 sq.; Ps. 41,10; 150,1; Job 18, 7 (iMK his mighty steps); 
38, 6 ; after a nomen regens used adjectively Isa. 13, 3 (Zeph. 
3, 11 ) InjNi rejoicing in his highness. According to the 
same analogy in Isa. 56, 7 (though the genitive does not de¬ 
scribe a peculiarity) rP2 = my house of prayer. 

Rem. 1. Because of an error presumably transferred from the col¬ 
loquial to the written language masculine suffixes (especially in the plural) 
occasionally refer to feminine substantives; so pronominal suffixes in sing. 
Judg. 11, 34;* in the plu. Gen. 31, 9; 32,16; 41,23; Ex. 1,21; 2,17; 
Num. 36, 6; Judg. 19, 24 ; 21,22; 1 Sam. 6,10 (0rn3); Isa. 3,16, Amos 
4, 1 sq. (finally fern, suffix); Job 1, 14; 39,3 (OrrSlin parallel with 
jnnV); Cant. 4, 2; 6, 6; Ruth 1, 8 sq. (mixed with fern, suffixes); 
verbal suffixes in sing., Ex. 22, 25; in pi., Judg. 16, 3; Prov. 6, 21; Job 
1,16. (But Gen. 26,15, 18; 33,13; Ex. 2, 17 ; 1 Sam. 6, 10 are to be 
explained according to § 60, Hem. 0). For non as fem. vid. § 82. Rem. 
7; for the masc. as genus potius vid. § 122, 2, Rem. 2. , 

2. The suffix of the 3d sing. fem. refers back sometimes to complete 

sentences (corresponding to the German es ); so in the verbal suffix in 
Gen. 15, 6; Isa. 30, 8; Amos 8, 10; cf. Gen. 24, 14 (H3 therefore ); 47,26; 
Ex. 10,11 (Hn« es). Elsewhere the plural of things (2 K. 3, 3; Jer. 36, 
23; Job 6, 20; 39,15 although preceded by DJpnn) or of the names of 
animals (Isa. 35, 7) is indicated by the suffix of the 3d sing .fem. Vice 
versa we find in Gen. 15, 23; Num. 16, 3; 1 Sam. 2, 8 pi. suffixes re¬ 
ferring back to collective singulars. 3 But in Deut 21,10 the suffix in 
llfil acquires the collective force in Jon. 1, 3 DrrjjJ refers to the 

sailors contained in sense in IT IK; in Josh. 2, 4 read OJByfll. 

3. In some instances the meaning of the pronominal suffix or 
possessive pronoun is so weakened, that all knowledge of it seems 
almost to have disappeared from the language. So in my Lord 
from the plu. of authority D'l’lK (§ 124, 1, c) with the suffix of the 
1st sing, (always with Qamets, thus distinguished from my lords; 
Gen. 19,2) is used exclusively in reference to God, but not in direct 
address (Gen. 15, 2; 18, 3; Ps. 35, 23), and finally (but vid. note below) 
without any reference to the pronoun = the Lord 4 (on 'pK as the so- 


1 But in prose, Gen. 44, 2 JT31 'y'3J~riK my goblet , the silver goblet. 
9 The Massora gives six 133D for which H3DP would be expected except 
Judg. 11, 34 (where the text is hardly reliable); Ex. 25, 15 (?); Lev. 6, 8; 7, 
18; 27, 9; Josh. 1, 7; but all these cases can be otherwise explained. 

»Jn 2 K. 7, 10 for (LXX reads 1j?£) read 

4 Cf. the same weakening of meaning of the possessive pronoun in '3^ my 
master; since the second century A.D., also the master; so also in Syriac '"ID my 
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called Qere perpetuum of the Massorites for 71171% vid. §§ 17 and 102, 2, 
Bern.). 

A similar weakening of the suffix idea occurs in HIV (lit. in his 
connections = he, e tc., together with, e. g. V^JIT DJpn-Sa Ex. 19, 8, then 
without reference even to the suffix of the 1st pers. '* liniK 1 K. 3, 18 
(relative to two women); Isa. 41,1; Job 9, 32; Neh. 6 , 2, 7; after the 
2d pers. Isa. 45, 20 al. Furthermore we find oSa lit. their totality; also 
after the 2d pers. = all together, in 1 K. 22, 28; Mic. 1,2 (hear, ye people, 
ah of you), also before the 2d pers. in Job 17,10. For the meaningless 
suffix in Lev. 27, 23 al., cf. § 127,4, b. 


§ 136. 

THE DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUN. 

The demonstrative pronoun nj (fem. nKT, pi. r&K § 34) t 
hie, haec (hoc), hi, etc., and the personal pronoun Kin (fem. 
ton, pi. nan, fem. nan, § 32, 2) = is, ea (id) or Me, 
etc., ii, eae or illi, etc., used as a demonstrative are distin¬ 
guished from each other in that ni (like hie, ode) almost inva¬ 
riably relates to a person or thing present, whereas Kin (like 
is, ille, avzog, ixeivog) relates to a person or thing already men¬ 
tioned (vid. examples). 1 

Rem. 1. For the preceding, cf. the instructive examples in Gen. 

32, 3; Judg. 7, 4 of whom I will tell thee: this one (71?) shall go with thee, 

lord , and as title, the lord; in the Italian madonna, Fr. madame, Notre Dame , 
monsieur , monseigneur , etc. It is very doubtful, however, whether or not the 
constant distinction between O^IK as a sacred name and OIK as a profane appel¬ 
lative is due to an arbitrary agreement on the part of the later rabbis. Q. H. 
Dolman, der Gottesname Adonaj und seine Geschichte (Berl., 1889), in a pro¬ 
found investigation, clearly shows that, with the exception of the Book of Daniel 
and the eight critically suspected passages where "J*1K appears to be used by God, 
there is never any necessity of regarding the suffix ase ntirely devoid of meaning ; 
since 'K is always used either in direct address or (like O^IK, which is neither a 
phrase nor a title) in reverential discourse about God, as tbe lord of the speaker, 
analogous to the Assyrian beli-ia, my lord. Against the supposition that this 
distinction between OIK and OIK was originally observed, it is especially to bo 
noticed that, excepting the connection of suffixes of God, the sing. }1"1K is always 
used (not the plural of authority, which would simply beg the question for 

> For TIT# K171 used alone as if in themselves definite, cf. § 125, 3; for the de¬ 
termination of the adjectives used as demonstratives, cf. § 126, 5. 
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that one (Kin) goes with thee (so also when negative); furthermore 
Hjn Ol’H = this day = to-day, the very day in which one speaks or 
writes (Gen. 26, 33 al.), but Kinn Dvn means the day or the time of 
which the narrator speaks (Gen. 15, 18; 26, 32) or the prophet has 
prophesied (Isa. 5, 30; 7, 18, 20 sq.), and thus continues to speak or to 
prophesy. But we find, to be sure, in certain usual combinations rr, 
H-7K where we should naturally expect Kin» man and vice vend; *o 
almost invariably nin tyin plu. hSkh D'-mn, but nsnn O’P’3 (or 
onn , '3); in Zech. 8, 9,15 "3 (Eslli. 1, 6; 9,28 nSxn "H). ’ 

2. Both 71? and Kin are occasionally used almost as enclitics 
somewhat as adverbs, to strengthen interrogative words (analogous to 
the Latin nam in quisnam; cf. also quis tandem ), e. g. Job 38, 2 HT 'O 
who then (darkens, etc.)...? Isa. 63, 1; Ps. 24, 8; 25,12 al.; nt-np 
what then (1 Sam. 10,11), how then (Gen. 27,30) why then t (Judg. 18. 
24); before the verb nfrr, usually flkl-np Gen. 3, 13; 12,18; Ex. 14, 
6; Judg. 15, 11; Hf-nsS why then f or for whatt Gen. 18,13; 25, 22; 
1 Sam. 17, 28 al. So also Kin “ 'D Isa. 50, 9; Job 4, 7; but in the more 
pertinent question nj "Kin 'D Ps. 24, 10; Jer. 30, 21, nj only should 
be regarded as an enclitical adverb (as above), but Kin as a reference 
pronoun (and substitute for the copula). 

3. ni, at once adverbial and enclitic (vid. Bern. 2, above) is used 

a) as a local reference in cases like Gen. 27, 21 '11 nj nfwn whether 
thou art my son Esau, etc.; nr ~nin behold there 1 K. 19,6; Isa. 21, 9*; 

b) as a temporal reference in n? nfl£ now 1 K. 17, 24 (2 K. 5, 22 even 
now), and in the frequent use of numerical ideas; e. g. Gen. 27, 36 
D'pjgfi n? now these two times; cf. 31, 38; Job 1,12; 7, 3; 19, 3; sepa¬ 
rated from the number in Gen. 31, 41 'b “n? (abbreviated form for this, 
L e. the present period of time I have, i. e. 20 years are ended, etc.; the 
other examples are due to a similar abbreviation). 

§ 137. 

THE INTERROGATIVE PRONOUN. 

The interrogative pronoun 'p who ? refers equally to 
masculine or feminine persons (Cant. 3, 6), or to a plural, 

1 It is very doubtful whether or not 71? in Ps. 104, 26 (DTI n?), Isa. 23,13 
<D)jn no, Ps. 63, 9 ('PD ni) may without further discussion be regarded accord¬ 
ing to the customary explanation as a preceding particle used for the sake of 
perspicuity ( the sea there ..., etc.). In Ps. 104, 25 D'n (unless in apposition 
with ni; cf. { 126, 6, Item. 2, also Zech. 7, 5 where 'K ntf K is in apposition with 
rtKT dependent upon nin) is considered as subject = this is the sea (which then 
becomes there is the sea). So we would explain Isa. 23,13 and Ps. 63, 9; but in 
both passages the text is scarcely reliable. 
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e. g. OflK who are yet Josh. 8 , 8 ; Gen. 33, 15; 

Num. 22, 9 (more directly Ex. 10, 8 'pj 'p, i. e. who in par¬ 
ticular t '); it also refers to neuter nouns when the underlying 
idea is, nevertheless, personal, e. g. ODttnp who are the Sheche- 
mites? Judg. 9, 28; 13, 17; Gen. 33, 8 ; Mic. 1 , 5 (more 
boldly with repetition of a 'D used personally 1 Sam. 18, 18 ; 
2 Sam. 7, 18). Furthermore, 'p is used in the logical geni¬ 
tive, e. g. PK 'p-nj whose daughter art thou? Gen. 24, 23 ; 1 
Sam. 17, 55, 56, 58; ^p whose word ? Jer. 44, 28; 1 Sam. 
12 , 3; in the accusative ^pTIN quemnam ? 1 Sam. 28, 11; 
Isa. 6 , 8 ; with prepositions, e. g. '93 1 K. 20 , 14 (in an ab¬ 
rupt question = through whom?); > 9 ^ Gen. 32, 18 ; '9 nnK 
1 Sam. 24, 15. The pronoun np, Tip, np what ? is used as 
a nominative, as an accusative (vid. examples, § 37), as a 
genitive (Jer. 8 , 9), and with a preposition, e. g. flippy 
whereupon (Job 38, 6 )? why? HQTJ 7 quousque Ps. 74, 9. 

Rem. Both 'D and HD are used in indirect questions (cf. for the 
merely relative justification of the distinction between direct and indi¬ 
rect questions, Interrogative Sentences, § 160), e. g. Gen. 43,22; Ex. 32,1. 
The use of ’l? and HD as indefinite pronouns depends upon their 
rendering as interrogative words (= quisquis, quodcunque or quicquam), 
e. g. Judg. 7, 3; 1 Sam. 20,4; even 'D ~ nptf beware, whoever it be. . . / 
2 Sam. 18,12; also HD (= anything else) Job 13,13; 2 Sam. 18, 22, 23; 
cf. Num. 23,3 " np ITit and whatever he wishes to show me. A 

still greater weakening of the indefinite use of HD is the compound 
V " HO = that which Eccl. 1, 9; 3, 16 (like the Syriao *1 HD). On 
npmp quidqttam , anything (usually with the negative) or adverbially, 
any way (1 Sam. 21, 3) vid. Lexicon. 

§ 138 . 

THE RELATIVE PRONOUN. 

1. The indeclinable (cf. § 36) is frequently used 
only as a sign of relation * in order to give to the following 

1 The question whether the use of 'K as mere nota relationis or as an actual 
relative pronoun (he that , who) be the original one, depends upon its doubtful 
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adverbs and pronouns a relative meaning; e. g. cyf there, 
where; thither, ET’N whither ; CtPt? from there, 
thence; N from where, whence. The oblique cases of the 

relative pronoun particularly are represented by with 
the following pronominal suffix as its complement: — 

Dative 'fr to him—*6 N to whom; CH^ to them — 
C n) ],^ K to whom. 

Accusative IriK* Hnx him, her — In# 'K» HHN H quern, 
quam. x With a preposition 72 in him, therein — 7*2 N in 
which, wherein — 72B9 from him — 72ap from whom. 2 

Genitive whose language Deut. 28, 49. 

The accusative quern, quam (quod) may also be expressed 
merely by 1$# (often preceded by the nota accus. nK 1 Sam. 
16, 3; Jer. 45, 4; Mic. 6, 1; Zech. 12, 10), e. g. Gen. 2, 2 
(means: his work, which he had made); moreover, is 

occasionally used absolutely, where a preposition with a suffix 
would be expected as the complement: Gen. 3, 11 ( K = in 

etymology. NBldeke ZDMG, 1886, p. 738, opposes the identification of 'K (as an 
original substantive) with the Arab. * atar , mark, Aram. ^DR place , mark , hold¬ 
ing that the expression mark of .. . cannot well have become a relative conjunc¬ 
tion ; and that the meaning place has been developed only in the Aramaic, which 
did not at all know this relative. According to others, *R is properly a demon¬ 
strative or a compound of several pronominal roots (cf. Sperling, die nota rela- 
tionis im Hebr. Leipz. 1876). According to F. Hommel (ZDMG, Bd. 32, p. 706 
sq.) 'R as an original substantive should be separated from and -*-*?) as an 
original pronominal stem), but should, however, at present, serve as nota rela&o- 
nia or (as sometimes also TV, U, vid. below, No. 3) even as relative pronoun. 

1 The complement of ^ifR may, of course, in this case also stand in a verbal 
suffix, e. g. Isa. 87, 4 In^y 'R quern miserat. The repetition of the substantive 
in question (but in Gen. 13,16 'R is interpreted rather as a final conjunction, 
vid. finaUtfatXsS&'i 165, 2) in place of the pronominal complement in Gen. 48, 3; 
80,13; 3er. 81, 32 (throughout by a further separation of 'R from the governing 
substantiVe^Ts rather unusual. 

1#R is very rarely (as an independent relative pronoun, corresponding 
to the German idiom) joined immediately to a preposition as in D# with 
whom Gen. 31, 32 for 173# 'R (cf. 44, 9 sq. iflR 'R in a similar sense); TtfRp Isa. 
47,12 and 66, 4 for DHp 'R. Of an entirely different nature are the cases men¬ 
tioned in No. 2, when 'h after a preposition includes also a demonstrative 
pronoun. 
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reference to whom)', 43, 27 ; 46, 6. The demonstrative com¬ 
plement is readily added, especially in negative clauses, to 
the nominative So ton Gen. 17, 12; NVl 7, 2; nan 1 

K. 9, 20; run Ex. 20, 15 (but cf. also Gen. 9, 8 ’n ton K; 2 
K. 22, 13 ton 'tt) and § 141, 3, a , Rem. 1. 

Hem. 1. Like the oblique cases of the 3d pen. of penonal pronouns 
(vid. above, etc.) those also of the 1 st and 2 d persons may be 

transposed 1 by placing in relative pronouns tint, e. g. Gen. 45,4 
'Hit DJTVJpl? " ''PH (I am Joseph) whom ye have sold; Num. 22, 30; Isa. 
49,23; Isa. 41, 8 (thou) whom I have chosen; Jer. 32, IS) 

(i thou whose ...); Eccl.-lO, 16 sq. 

2 . "'tfH is generally separated by several words from the pronoun 
or adverb which serves as its complement; e. g. rrn~'K where was 
Gen. 13, 3. More rarely both stand together, like i 3 ~'K Gen. 1, 29; 

6,17; DH h 'K Deut. 19,17; Dtf-'H Gen. 2,11. 

2. Frequently (from our point of view) contains in 
it also a demonstrative preceding the relative = he (the one) 
who (as in Latin qui for is qui ). The demonstrative, as well 
as the relative, may then according to the context be con¬ 
sidered as well in the nominative as in the accusative (the 
former governed by a preposition or a noun in the genitive); 
e. g. Num. 82, 6 and (he) whom thou eursest (is 

cursed); Isa. 58, 15 “WK (that, accusative') which 

they have not heard; Ps. 68 , 5. This is especially true when 
governed by a preposition, e. g. (Gen. 44, 4; 2 K. 10, 
22 ) = ei, qui, quae or ei, quem , etc., also iis qui , quae , etc.; 
*UtfNp (e. g. Ruth 2 , 9) ab eo qui , quem , etc., or ab iis qui , 
quos, etc.; lUftO lit. (e. g. Gen. 44, 1) according to that 
which , also according to the circumstances that , hence how, as 
(as conjunction at the beginning of comparative clauses, vid. 
the same) ; (e. g. Gen. 44, 1 ( eum qui or eos qui or # 

also id quod . Governed by a noun we find 'N in e. g. Ezek. 

83, 28 HWtCT? into the hand of the one whom (thou hatest). 

1 In German only the nominative of the 1. and 2. persons can be thus made 
relative: derich , der du , die ikr , etc., where dcr = which and like receives 
its actual signification only from the succeeding pronoun. 
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Rem. 'The idea of place is occasionally attached to the demonstra¬ 
tive idea in ; e. g. 1EW3 = at the (place) where Gen. 21, 17; Judg. 
17, 8; cf. Ruth 1, 10 ('K - = whither, also 'K “ Sj? 1 K. 18,12), 2 Sam. 

7,7 ('K " = everywhere). 

3. In poetic diction we frequently find the demonstrative 
pronouns used as relatives (like the German der y etc., for 
welcher , etc., damit for womit ) n 7 / It IT (the latter quite com¬ 
mon) 1 ; this is sometimes true also of the article (for the 
original demonstrative force of the same, cf. § 126, 1). 

Examples: 

a) nr as relative pronoun e. g. Prov. 23, 22: obey thy father TIT 

who has begotten thee (cf. the German archaism: so dich gezeugt hat); Pa. 
104, 8: at the place DnS nip; 71? that thou hast founded, vs. 20; 78, 54. 
Sometimes 71? (as also l^K) is used in the sense of is, qui; id, quod , 
etc.; e. g. Ex. 13, 8; Job 15, 17 (and what I have beheld, etc.); so also for 
the plural Job 19, 19 ( and they whom I love, etc.). Finally the relative 
nr, like i£K, may be supplied by a following pronominal suffix, e. g. Ps. 
74, 2 mount Zion 13 •"*?. upon which thou dwellest (cf. Luther's da 

du auf xoohnest) ; Isa. 25, 9. 

U as relative pronoun in the accusative Ex. 15, 13 flSlO 1?“D£» 
the people that thou hast freed; cf. vs. 10 and Isa. 43,21 ; Ps. 9, 16 
(31,6); 32,8; 142,4; 143, 8; as plural in the nominative Ps. 17, 9; 
in the accusative 10, 2, in the sense of id, quod 68, 29; in Isa. 42, 24 it 
is supplied by a pronominal suffix. 

i? is used as a relative pronoun in the accusative Ps. 132, 12. 

b) undoubted examples of the use of the article as a relative pro- 
noun are: 1 Chr. 26, 28 (Swntf e^pnn Si all, that 8amuet had 
dedicated, etc.); 2 Chr. 29, 30 ; Ezra 10, 14. With a plural, it is used in 
Josh. 10, 24 : the warriors IAN oSnill who went with him; Ezra 8, 26 ; 
10, 17; 1 Chr. 29, 17 ; finally in the sense of id quod Jer. 5,13 (where, 
however, we should read with the LXX); furthermore, cf. 1 Sam. 
9, 24: the shoulder JrSpn; and what was upon it (vid. below); 2 Chr. 1, 
4 ^?H3 = 'H *1#N3 at the place which he had prepared. 

In all the preceding examples except 1 Sam. 9, 24 (where the text 
seems to be corrupt, since rrSjjni expresses something absolutely) un¬ 
doubted Perfects follow the article n; here, moreover, belong almost 
all examples from the later books (Ezra and Chr ). But a number of 


1 Also the closely corresponding Aramaic ^ is always relative. 

* The connection by means of M&qqiph shows apparently the rendering the 
people there (hence 1? as demonstrative in Isa. 42, 24; for tbs same purpose 
Athnach is used before 1?); cf. Delitzsck on Isa. 43, 21. 
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examples (even in earlier texts) are very doubtful, examples where the 
Massora demands Perfects, whether on account of the accent on the 
penult (Gen. 18,21; 46, 27; Job 2,11 HRpn; Isa. 51,10 HDiarn; Ezek. 26, 
17 nSSVin; Ruth 1,22 and 4,3 rofeiT) or of the punctuation (Gen. 21,S 
•Vrijn; I K. 11, 9; Dan. 8, 1 mnjn; Isa. 56, 3 Throughout, 

the writers undoubtedly use Participles (and Perfect Participles, cL 
{ 110,2) with the article, so HKjVt etc.;Ezek. 26, 17 nSSnn for TIDH 
according to § 52, 0, Rem. 0 — in other examples niO$n» HiSin 

— are intended. 

§139. 

EXPRESSION OF PRONOMINAL IDEAS BY MEANS OF 
SUBSTANTIVES. 

Analogous to the expression of material and attributive 
ideas by means of substantives, as mentioned in § 128, 2 , h 
and i, is the representation of a number of pronominal ideas, 
for which no particular expressions exist, by means of sub¬ 
stantives. Thus: 

1. W'H (ntfK) man , woman , expresses 

a) the idea of each, every (= each and every one) in reference to 
persons 1 and even to animals (Gen. 15, 10), e. g. Gen. 10, 5; fern. Ex. 
3,22; as object we thus find tf'N, e. g. Jer. 12, 15; for tZT'K — tf'K cf. 
S 123, d, 1. 

In some passages in the foregoing sense seems to precede its 
governing word for the sake of emphasis (always a substantive with a 
suffix); hence according to the usual interpretation we should find in 
Gen. 9, 6 rrw TO for 'N 'HK TO at the hand of every man's 
brother. Although such an interpretation is strongly favored by Gen. 
42, 25 and Num. 17, 17, such an inversion of the nomen regens and 
rectum is impossible. The second substantive is rather in apposition to 

(so Gen. 9, 6 at the hand of every one, his brother , i. e. whoever is his 
brother; so Gen. 15, 10 and he laid each piece; lit. the one piece from 
him , etc., and Num. 17,17 every one , sc. his name ) or tf'K is placed first 
as a sort of casus pendens and receives only from the following sub¬ 
stantive with suffix its more explicit application; so Gen. 41,12; 42,25 
(according to the context = to every man into his sack ); 42,35 (where 
IpfcO '3 is the virtual predicate of ETK); Ex. 28, 21.* 

b) the idea of any one , every one, e. g. Gen. 13,10; Cant. 8, 7, in 

1 Regularly tf'K in the sense of every one is used with the plural of the 
verb, e. g. Gen. 44,11; sometimes, however, it is found as subject with the sin¬ 
gular, Gen. 44,13. 

• On this whole question, cf. the profound discussion of Budde , die bibl. 
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connection with a negative no on* 1 ; so after "Sf Ex. 16,29, before l6 
Gen. 23, 6 et al. We sometimes find D*1K man (homo) used for 
with a similar meaning, e. g. Lev. 1,2 (cl DTO? as another man 
Judg. 16, 7, 11) and in a neuter sense (lit word, thing) = anything 
Gen. 18,14 or TJ Lev. 5, 2; Num. 31,23. In sonnection with a 
negative "l^J means nothing; so after Gen. 19, 8, and A EccL 
8, 5. 

c) In connection vnK hit brother or kit companion, tiT* one 
{like ncfK one [fern.] in connection with HfVinK her sitter or with flfNJH 
her companion [fern.]) is used to represent the idea alter — alter, the one 
— the other * (in reference to persons, animals or inanimate objects; vid. 
Lexicon) or the idea one another , e. g. Gen. 13,11: and they separated 
themselves 1T1K byv tf'K the one from the other—from one another; Ex. 
26, 3 the Jive curia ins (njr"V Jem ) shall be bound together annK “ b* iTBTK 
the one to the other. 

2. $93 soul, person expresses the idea of self, 1 both in singular 
Prov. 19, 8, 16, 19; 29, 24; Job 18,4 (everywhere 1££>; — himself) and 
in plural (Jer. 37,9 al.). Similarly we find in Gen. 18,12 n^p? (lit m her 
innermost ) In the sense of within herself .* 

3. DJfJJ hone (figurative tor being) expresses the idea of self or this 

very one , the very same in reference to tilings (like to persons), e. fc. 
run DYj[?3 on the very same day Gen. 7, 13; cf. Josh. 10,27; Ezek. 
24, 2; (as clear) as the very heavens Ex. 24, 10; 1 DPI 

in his very prosperity ( = in the midst of his prosperity) Job 21,28. 

4. The naked ploral of time relations includes the idea several 9 ; 
(so D'D' several days Gen. 24, 5o; 40, 4 (here used of a longer respite); 
Isa. 65, 20; Dan. 8, 27 (on the other hand, cf. Gen. 27, 44; 29, 20 
D'THK *; vid. f 96 and 1HN); several years Dan. 11,6, 8. 


TJrgesch. p. 283 sq.; according to him Gen. 9, 5 is analogous to Zech. 7.10: from 
men, from one another (from men in turn) will I, etc. 

1 Cf. also 'K~yK Gen. 89, 11. For the expression of the idea no one by 
means of with a following Participle vid. Negative Sentences, { 152. 

•Elsewhere we find in a similar tense H? — nr Ex. 14, 20; Isa. 6, 3 or 
~T11Kn--"TflKn 2 Sam. 14, 6, or the substantive is repeated, e. g. Gen. 47.21 
(a from one end .... to the other). 

• For the representation of this idea by means of pronouns (separate and 
•affixes) vid. above, } 135,1 and 3. 

4 In like manner the idea self is expressed in Arabio and in Sanskrit 
{Atman) by means of soul , spirit; iu Arabic also by means of eye; in the Rabbin, 
by *]*]• body, D a *'£ or bone, in Ethiopia and Amliaric by head; in Egyptian 
by mouth , hand t etc.; cf. also Middle high German min lip 9 din lip, for 1 , thou. 
Furthermore #9 ) in such a case is never (as also is not DE0J they themselves 
Isa. 46, 2) a mere paraphrase of the personal pronoun, but always contains a 
reference to a living personality (through sensations, desires, etc.). 

• Several referring to persons is expressed in Neh. 6,2-4 by means of ^0$ pi 
sunt qui sq. Participle. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE SENTENCE. 

I. In General. 

§140. 

NOMINAL, VERBAL AND COMPOUND SENTENCES. 

1. Every sentence of which the subject and predicate is 
each a noun or its equivalent is called a nominal sentence . 

nfrP Jehovah is our King Isa. 33, 22; CT} 

and the men from Sodom were wicked and sinful 
Gen. 13, 13; CH^ H0 a mouth have they Ps. 115, 5 (vid. 
§141). 

2. Every sentence whose subject is a noun and whose 
predicate is a finite verb is called a verbal sentence , e. g. 

OVt^{ then God said Gen. 1, 3 (vid. § 142). 

Rem. According to § 44,1, the 1st and 2d pers. sing, and pin. of 
the Perfect are derived from a coalescence of the separate pronoun w*th 
the predicate idea contained in the verbal stem which was originally ~e- 
garded as a noun (e. g. J^*70pJ lit. killer or killing (art) thou). It hence 
follows that the above-mentioned forms of the finite verb may represent 
an independent nominal sentence. This is true also of the cor¬ 
responding forms of the Imperfect, except that here the subject is 
throughout indicated by preformatives, and (as in the Imperative), partly 
also by afformatives. The 3d pers. sing, and plu. of the Perfect was 
originally a pure noun, and should therefore form a sentence only when 
used In connection with some subject It was, however, an easy transi¬ 
tion to refer back to some already stated subject, or supply one from 
the context in the form of a pronoun of the 3d pers. (he* she, etc.) 
and thus raise the 3d pers. of the finite verb to an independent sen¬ 
tence. 

3. Every sentence of which the subject or predicate is an 
independent sentence is called a compound sentence, e. g. Ps. 
18, 31 O'pn bt<n God , his way is perfect = God’s way is 
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perfect; Gen. 34, 8 Crp?? Wpj np^n '2$ C my son Shechem 
— his soul longeth for your daughter (vid. § 143). 

4. This distinction between the different kinds of sen¬ 
tences— nominal and verbal — is necessary to the better 
understanding ef the Hebrew (as in general of the Semitic) 
syntax, but it does not at all refer to a merely external (formal) 
difference in signification, but rather to a more profound and 
comprehensive one. The nominal sentence always represents 
something immovable, a situation, a being; the verbal sentence 
something movable, flowing, an event or action. 

Rem. Every sentence beginning with an independent subject is to 
the Arabic grammarians a nominal sentence, and every one beginning 
with a finite verb a verbal sentence; if a finite verb follows the subject, 
there arises (since the former contains the subject in itself, hence forms 
an independent verbal sentence) the compound sentence, as well as 
when the predicate is an independent nominal sentence. If the earlier 
definition of kinds of sentences (vid. § 144, a, No. 1-3 of the last edition, 
1884, of this Grammar) is given up, it is incumbent upon us to indicate 
upon what the at least relative justification of this complicated Arabic 
view depends. This is the essential (in Hebrew also very important) 
characteristic of the verbal sentence, all depending upon whether the 
subject precedes or follows the verb; vid. f 142, 1. 


§141. 

THE NOMINAL SENTENCE. 

1. The subject of a nominal sentence (vid. § 140, 1) may 
be contained: — 

a) in a substantive, e. g. irui and a river went (was 

going ) out of Eden Gen. 2, 10. 
ft) in a pronoun, e. g. Gen. 7, 4 "Plppi? I will cause it to 
rain; 14, 18 NVT) and he was a priest; 2, 23 (ntft); 
Cpn 'p who is wise f Hos. 14, 10. 

2. The predicate of a nominal sentence may be con¬ 
tained : — 
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а) in a substantive, e. g. Deut. 14, 1, '}) CHX COS ye are sons 
of Jehovah^ your God (vid. Rem. 1); Gen. 42, 13. 

б) in an adjective or participle, e. g. Gen. 2, 12 ^nxn nnfi 

fcOflTl and the gold of that land is good; j'hpjn and 
Ephron dwelt there , etc.; Gen. 23, 10. 1 Such nominal 
sentences—joined with Waw to a verbal sentence — 
frequently serve to represent a state coexisting with 
the main action; cf. Rem. 2. 

c) in a numeral, e. g. Gen. 42, 13 twelve are 

thy servants. 

d) in a pronoun, e. g. Gen. 10, 12 (KVt) ; Ex. 9, 27 (^x); 
Gen. 24, 65 (^o); 1 K. 9, 13 (no). 2 

«) in an adverb or (especially with the aid of a preposition) 
any closer qualification of time, place, quality or posses¬ 
sion, etc., considered as the equivalent of a nominal idea; 
e. g. rfr'njn Ctt/ and there is bdellium , Gen. 2, 12 ; 'X 
where is Abel f 4, 9; *hpn his mercy endureth forever, 
Ps. 136, 1 sq.; ftT?? wealth is in his house , Ps. 112, 
3; UflpX lb to him we (belong), 100, 3 Q^rS. 

Rem. 1. The use of a substantive as predicate of a nominal sen-, 
tence is especially frequent either when a corresponding adjective is 
wanting (as usually with ideas of material, cf. § 128, 2, h) or when an 
attributive idea is to be given a certain emphasis. For in all these 
cases a much greater stress 3 lies upon the substantive predicate, so far 
as it represents something in common with the subject, than upon the 
adjective or verbal predicate; cf. Ezek. 41, 22 the altar (was) 

wood — wooden; Cant 1, 10; Ps. 25, 10 all the paths of Jehovah are 
mercy and truth (or,pure mercy; cf. Jer. 10,10); Ps. 10,6; 
19, 10;’23, 6; 88, 19; Prov. 3, 17 4 ; Job 22, 12; 23, 2; 26, 13; Ruth 


1 Cf. on this point the numerous examples above, § 116, 5, a-c. 

1 Why in these examples the pronouns, in spite of their impossible appear¬ 
ance as predicate, are not to be considered as subj. is clear from $ 126, 2, t, Rem. 

• This is generally true also in cases where there are no pure nominal sen¬ 
tences, the substantive predicate being united through HTI with the subject 
(e. g. Gen. 1,2 and the earth woe without foi'm and void; cf. Ps. 36,6; Prov. 8,30; 
Job 3, 4) or where a preposition precedes the predicate substantive, as in Ps. 29, 
4 the thunder of Jehovah (is) with power = powerful. 

4 Bl 1 ?^ is here, as in Job 21, 9, clearly substantive after a pi. subject; it is 
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3,2. Sometimes the emphasis of the predicate idea is expressed by the 
plural form of the same (according to § 124, 1, b) ; e. g. Ps. 110, 3 thy 
people are fd"JJ entirely willing; Cant 5,16; Dan. 9,23. 

Occasionally the boldness of such connections is toned down by th» 
repetition of the subject as governing the predicate (e. g. Job 6, 12 
T»3 D $ or is the strength of stones my strength t Prov. 3,17); 

that the language, however — especially poetic — does not avoid even 
the boldest connectives to emphasize sufficiently the unconditional re¬ 
lation of the subject and the predicate ideas is clearly seen from 
examples like Ps. 45, 9: myrrh and aloes and cassia are all thy 
garments (i. e. they are so redolent of myrrh, etc., as to seem to consist 
thereof); Cant 1, 16 ; thy eyes are doves = dove’s eyes *; Ps. 109, 4; Job 
8, 9; 12, 12; in prose e. g. Ezra 10, 13 Dj;n the timh Is ratn- 

showers = time, of rain; with bolder enallage of number Gen. 34, 30 
IflOO '0? 'JKJ while I (with my) men few in number. For similar bold 
sentences with HTI, cf. Gen. 11,1; 12, 2; Ex. 17, 12; Isa 5,12; Jer. 2, 
28 and again with bolder enallage of number Job 29, 15 I was eyes to 
the blind and feet to the lame (but in prose, Num. 10,31 and thou mayest 
be to us D'PJ^). 

2. Nominal sentences joined with Waw copulative to a verbal sen¬ 
tence (or its equivalent) always describe a state contemporaneous with 
the principal action, or (when the predicate is a transitive Participle) an 
action in continued duration (cf. § 107, 1, a, R<»m. 2, and § 116, 6, a, 
and 6), e. g. Gen. 19, 1: and there came two angels to Sodom oftl 
while Lot sat, etc ; 18, 1, 8, 16, 22; 25, 26; Judg. 13, 9; 2 Sam. 4, 7 
(throughout with a Participle); with an adjective-predicate Gen. 18, 12; 
with a substantive-predicate 18, 27; with an adverbial-predicate 9, 23. 
Occasionally such statements of condition refer also to an existing object 
(thus 1 in that, since, while, although, e. g. Gen. 15,2; 18, 27 ; 20, 3; 48, 
14 (although he was the youngest) ; Judg. 16,16: how canst thou say, I 
love thee, while heart is not with me; Ps. 28, 3 (while mis¬ 

chief is in thy mind). Finally these sentences form only a part of 
the more comprehensive category of circumstantial statements; vicL 
§166. 

3. As seen from the examples in Nos. 1 and 2, the syn¬ 
tactical relation existing between the subject and the predicate 
of a nominal sentence is regularly expressed simply by placing 
them together (without any so-called copula). 


doubtful whether, in places like Gen. 43, 27; 2 Sam. 20, 9; Ps. 120, 7 al. 'w is 
not rather to be considered as an adjective. 

1 Regularly in such comparisons we find * (then regarded as nominative) 
before the predicate, e. g. Isa. 63, 2 why are thy garments like those of 

a wine-press (readert (lit. kind of a treader of the wine-press); Jer. 60,9. 
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Within what point of time an assertion falls must be 
learned from the context, e. g. 1 K. 18,21 C'rfrtfn nfrp Jehovah 
(is) the true God ; 1 Sam. 8, 19; Isa. 31, 2 crn NVTC4 even 
he (is) wise; Gen. 42, 11; on the other hand Gen. 19, 1 
and (while) Lot eat ; Ezek. 28, 15; Gen. 7, 4 TEDD 
I am raining = I will cause it to rain . Sometimes a jussive 

or optative must be supplied as predicate, e. g. Gen. 27, 13 
upon me be thy curse (cf. § 116, 5, Rem. 2, Note). Occasion¬ 
ally an express relation between subject and predicate is 
restored (a) by the addition of a separate pronoun of the 3d 
person sing, or pi., or, (6) by the aid of the verb rm (especially 
for the sake of a closer qualification of the time). 

Examples of a) are: Gen. 41, 20 the seven good kine H3H 0'JBf 
(are) seven years; Deut. 1, 17; 4, 24; Eccl. 5, 18 K'H D'Jl^N WTO n? this 
— a gift of God it (is). Originally such sentences could be regarded as 
compound (vid. § 140, 3), as the predicate was represented by means of 
an independent nominal sentence. Very early, however, the separate 
pronoun was used as a connecting word in a nominal sentence, where no 
special emphasis was laid upon either subject or predicate, there being 
hence no reason to presuppose a compound sentence; the pronoun of 
the 3d pers. took the place of the copula. 1 In support of this position 
we quite frequently find Nin annexed to a subject of the 1st or 2d pers, 
e. g. Deut. 32, 39: see now N*n 'IN 'IN '3 that /, eren /, am he (cf. the 
French: c'est moi, c’est vous), a also after the double 'PIN Isa. 43, 25; 51, 
12; 1 Chr. 21,17 (N*n-'1N with a following relative clause); N*n HDN 
2 8am. 7, 28 ; Isa. 37, 10 ; Ps. 44, 5 ; Neh. 9, 0,7 ; in a question Jer. 
14, 22. 3 

of 6) we must of course exclude all examples where STH in the 
sense of becoming or being , existing has a full verbal force, provided that 
the sentence be not nominal but verbal; this is especially so when the 
predicate precedes the subject But examples like Gen. 1, 2: and the 

1 Cf. Albrecht in Stade’t Zeitschr. 1888, p. 250 sq., who includes here passages 
like Num. 8 , 27; Deut. 24, 12, and considers N1H in examples like Gen. 7, 2; 17, 
12 not as complement of 3#N (vid. } 138,1) but merely as copula. This suppo¬ 
sition is strengthened by the examples where the pronoun immediately follows 
ItfN Lev. 11,20; Deut. 20, 20; 1 Sam. 10, 19; 2 K. 25,19; Eccl. 7, 26. 

* For the use of Ntfl after a pronoun in the sense (derived from the context) 
of &«vr6f vid. { 135, 1, Note 1. Cases like Jer. 49, 12 where Kin in a verbal 
sentence strengthens nDN are not to be considered here. 

‘ • For a similar use of the separate pronoun of the 3d i>erson in Aramaio 

(Dan. 2, 38; Ezra 6, 11 al.) vid. Gramm, des Bibl. — Aram., $ 87, 3. 
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earth was (HiTH) a desert and waste can scarcely be a real verbal sen¬ 
tence ; nn;n actually serves here to refer to the past the statement that 
would appear as a description of a conditional in the form of a pure 
nominal sentence; cf. 3 , 1; 42 , 11 (clearly as complement of the negative 
which otherwise could not be used). Here particularly belong the 
numerous cases where 5TH appears as the connecting word between the 
subject and the participiai predicate; Gen. 37 , 2; Judg. 1 , 7; Job 1 , 14 
(a pure nominal sentence immediately following); with the Imperfect of 
rrn to indicate a future occurrence Num. 14 , 33 al.; cf. § 116,6, Rem. 2. 
Actually — chiefly In the latter case — JTH is not entirely without a 
verbal force; it greatly resembles, however, a real copula. This use is 
more frequent 1 in the later than in the earlier books. 

Bern. For the use of the original substantives Vh there is and its 
negative y* there is not (cf. the remarks on the verbal use of these = est 
and non est § 100, 5, and Negative Sentences $ 152) as the connecting link 
between the pronominal subject and the participial predicate (especial* 
ly in questions and conditional sentences, Gen. 24 , 42, 40; 43 , 4 al.) 
vid. § 116, 5, Rem. 1, and the different kinds*of sentences in §§ 150 
and 150. 

4. The natural position of words in a nominal sentence 
describing a state is, first the subject and then the predicate; 
special emphasis is laid on the former as the object of de¬ 
scription. Frequently, however (not only in poetry, where 
of course greater latitude is allowed), we find this form 
inverted: predicate — subject. This must be the position 
when emphasis is laid upon * the predicate, or when it is used 
in a question; so with substantive predicates, e. g. Gen. 3,19 
nnx dust thou art; 4, 9 ; 12,13 (my sister , not my wife) ; 
20, 2,12; 29,14; Job 5, 24; 6,12; with adjective-predicate, 
e. g. Isa. 6, 3; 28, 21; Jer. 10, 6; with participial-predicate, 
Gen. 30, 1; 32, 12; with interrogative pronoun as predicate, 
e. g. Gen. 24, 65 s ; with adverbial interrogative word as 
predicate, e. g. Gen. 4, 9. 


1 According to Albrecht In Stade’e Zeitschr. 1888, p. 252, especially in Dent, 
and in the Priest-codex. 

* For the same reason local (Gen. 4, 7) or other adverbial references could 
begin the sentence. 

• Exceptions, according to Albrecht (vid. Rem. above), are found only in 
Ex. 16, 7, 8. 
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Bern. For the above, cf. the thorough investigations of C. Albrecht, 
die Wortstellung im hebr. Nominalsatze (Stades Zeitschr. 1888, p. 219 
sq. and 2i9 sq ; with a complete list of exceptions to the following 
order of words: subject—predicate, p. 264 sq.). For the above-men¬ 
tioned reasons, the predicate must precede (in this case the adjective 
predicate has a special emphasis) when used in the sense of a compara¬ 
tive, e. g. Gen. 4, 13; the predicate expression formed by the aid of a 
preposition very frequently precedes when serving as a periphrasis of 
the idea have, possess, e. g. Gen. 18, 14; 29, 16 al ; cf. also 26, 20; 31, 
16, 43. The predicate may precede: 

a) when the subject is a pronoun tor 44 the person generally known 
does not excite so much interest as that which he says ”; 

b) 44 when not to call particular attention to a subject derived from 
several words," e. g. 2 K. 20,19; 

c) in questions (with substantive or adjective predicates, or those 
compounded with a preposition), e. g. 1 Sam. 16,4; finally, 

d) adverbial predicates or those compounded with a preposition in 
relative clauses, usually in close connection (by M&qq8ph) with "WK e.g. 
Gen. 2, 11 (DJfMtfK); 1, 29 sq. (ir'K). 


§ 142 . 

THE VERBAL SENTENCE. 

1. According to § 140, 4, Rem., there is a rather import¬ 
ant distinction between a verbal sentence with a subject 
preceding and one following. In a real verbal sentence , the main 
stress is laid upon the action proceeding from (or experienced 
by) the subject; hence the verb precedes (necessarily so when 
it appears as a Perfect or an Imperfect). This does not ex¬ 
clude the fact, however, that sometimes in a real verbal 
sentence, as in the continuation of the narrative (e. g. Gen. 4, 
1; 7, 19; 2 Sam. 18, 12), the subject may come first, 
especially when a particular emphasis is given it, e. g. Gen. 
3,13 (not: I take the blame, but) the serpent hath beguiled me . 
cf. 2, 5 al. 1 Generally, however, a subject preceding in a 
verbal sentence may be explained as not referring to a new 

* Here belong the cases where the subject is an emphatic personal pronoun, 
as in Gen. 82,13 (1TO thou thyself); 33, 7 (Kin he himself). 
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event in the continuation of the narrative, but rather as 
describing a certain condition or state. Such verbal sentences 
approach closely in character the nominal sentences; it is 
frequently doubtful (sc. when the verbal form could equally 
well be read as a Participle) whether or not the writer did 
actually intend to construct a nominal sentence. 

The state represented by the verb may consist: 

а) in a completely finished event, to which only reference is made, 
because it is necessary to the understanding of the continued main 
action. If the predicate (as usually in such a case) be a Perfect, it is 
generally rendered by a Pluperfect; cf. the examples discussed in § 106, 

1, c (1 Sam. 28, 3 , etc.) and Geu. 6, 8 (not: he found grace) ; 16, 1; 18, 
17; 30, 4; 24,1; 39,1 ( Joseph was meanwhile brought to Egypt) ; 41, 
10; Judg. 1, 16; 1 Sam. 9,15; 14, 27; IK. 1,1, etc. In a broader 
sense belong here also verbal sentences like Gen. 2, 6 (vid. § 112, 3, a), 
provided they represent an event or state continuing in the past. 

б) in an event contemporaneous with or as a result of the main 

action. To the former belong all cases where the predicate is com¬ 
pounded with 7Vn (unless ITH, as in Gen. 1, 2; 3, 1 al., is weakened 
to a mere copula, in which case the position of the subject may be ex¬ 
plained as entirely due to the nominal character of the sentence, cf. 
§ 141,3, 6 and the examples of ITH etc. with a Participle, § 116, 5, Rem. 
2); for the second, cf. Gen. 13,12*01 jWpKl D"OK Abram dwelt 

in the land of Canaan, but Lot, etc. 

Rem. 1. The close relation between the verbal sentence beginning 
with a subject and the actual nominal sentence is seen in the fact that 
the former is frequently annexed to a foregoing sentence by means of 
) (or subordinated) to emphasize some attendant circumstance (cf. for 
circumstantial clauses within the province of nominal sentences, § 141, 

2, Rem. 2). So also when the following circumstances contain an 

antithesis; cf. Gen. 18,18 (while Alnham - shall become ); 24,56; 26, 

27; Isa. 29, 13; Jer. 14,15; Ps. 50, 17 ; Job 21, 22 and examples like 
Gen. 4, 2, 4; 29,17 where by means of ) a new subject is introduced 
in direct contrast to another one, already mentioned. Furthermore, in 
the examples referred to above in letter a and 5 (1 Sam. 28, 3 etc.) the 
subject is often introduced by ); the latter then corresponds to & in 
Greek syntax used for the sake of perspicuity (vid. Winer , Gramm, des 
neutest. Sprachidioms, § 53, 7, 6). 

2. The connecting of verbal sentences by ) (with the subject) to 
participial clauses is rather unusual, e. g. Gen. 38,25 K'iTI mono RTT 
nnS# when she was brought forth, she sent, etc.; 44, 3, 4; Judg. 18, 3; 
19,11; 2 Sam. 20, 8; for other examples vid. § 116, 5 , Rem. 4 (as men- 
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tioned in Note 2, the consequent often appears as a nominal sentence; 
a second indication of the close relationship of the verbal sentence 
beginning with a subject and the actual nominal sentence). Doubtless 
there lies in all these passages a sort of inversion of the principal clause 
and the dependent temporal clauses; the latter, for the sake of strong 
emphasis, has been raised to the position of an independent nominal 
sentence, while the real main action is annexed as if it were an at¬ 
tendant circumstance (and so in the form of a mere circumstantial 
clause). 

2. The order of words: verb — subject , as noted in No. 1, 
above, is eventually to be considered in the succession verb — 
subject — object as the natural position of words in a verbal 
sentence. As in the nominal sentence, (§ 141,4;, so here 
this form is not strictly adhered to; for when any particular 
member of the sentence is to be emphasized it is put first. 1 
Hence we find: — 

a) object — verb — subject: Gen. 30, 40 ; 1 Sam. 2, 9 ; 2 K. 
23,19 et al.; more numerous are the examples where the 
object precedes a verlial form containing the subject; 
Gen. 3, 10, 14, 18; 6, 16; 8, 17; 9, 13; Ex. 18, 23; 
2 K. 22, 8; Prov. 13, 5 al. 

bj verb — object — subject: Gen. 21, 7 ; Num. 5, 23 ; 1 Sam. 
15, 33; Isa. 19, 13; Ps. 34, 22 ; Job 11, 19 al. 

c) subject — object — verb : Isa. 3, 17 ; 11, 8 ; 13, 18; Hos. 
12, 11; Ps. 8, 10 ; 11, 5 ; Job 29, 25. a 

d ) object — subject — verb (very seldom): 2 K. 5, 13; Isa. 
5, 17 ; 28, 17; Ps. 51, 3. 3 

1 Occasionally, however, the tendency toward a chiasm in the order of words, 
as stated in 4 114, 3, Bern. 1, Note, has led to deviations. 

* This order is also found in prose (Gen. 17,9; 23,6 al.); it is, however, here 
still more questionable than in the above-mentioned prophetic or poetic passages 
whether or not the preceding subject should not rather be considered as the 
subject of the compound sentence (4 143) whose predicate is in an independent 
verbal sentence; the latter is usually separated from the subject by the greater 
disjunctive accents. But the subject—object—verb is quite frequent in Ara¬ 
maic (e. g. Dan. 2,7,10); cf. Oesenius Commentary on Isa. 42,24, and Kaulzsch , 
Gram, des Bibl.-Aram. § 84,1, &. In Hebrew we find the truly Aramaic position 
of the object before the Infinitive, in Isa. 49,0; 2 Chr. 28,10; 31, 7; 86,19 (?). 

* This succession of words is more frequently found in nominal sentences 
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e) a substantive complement of the verb mn precedes: Isa. 
18, 5 (if the flower becomes a ripening grape ). 

Hem. Of closer qualifications formed by a preposition, those local 
usually follow the verb, except when they have a special emphasis (as 
in Gen. 19, 2; 30, 10; 32, 5; Mic. 5,1; in Gen. 29,25 we thus find 
with 2 pretii emphatic); but cf. examples like Gen. 35, 11 where 
the emphatic subject is followed by the local reference and then the verb 
(but cf. 35, 13: verb — local ref. — subject). The remote object pre¬ 
cedes for emphasis in Gen. 13, 15 (26, 3); 15, 3; in Gen. 27, 37 it 
precedes the interrogative word. The prepositional qualifications of 
time like fl'pin? (Gen. 1, 1), Dl> Kinn, OV? etc. (but not 
and the mere nitflO, nSnri3, oSty*?) regularly precede the verb if the 
latter be not Perfect or Imperfect consec.; this is true also of cer¬ 
tain adverbs like TK, HJtyj while others like Tty, Tlpfl regularly 
follow it. 


§ 143. 

THE COMPOUND SENTENCE. 

A compound sentence (§ 140, 3) arises from placing 
together (always a preceding, vid. Rem. 1) subject 1 and 
a) an independent nominal sentence: (a) with a reference to 
the principal subject by means of a pronoun, e. g. Nah. 1, 
3 fa"]! flD^D? nfrP Jehovah — in the storm is his way ; Ps. 
18, 31; 104,17 ; 125, 2; Eccl. 2,14 ; cf. also Gen. 34, 23, 
where the predicate is a question. Quite often a personal 
pronoun is thus used as the principal subject, e. g. Isa. 
59, 21 cn« 'rn? ntfl and I — this is my covenant with 

them, etc.; Gen. 9, 9; Isa. 1, 7; 17, 4; 1 Chr. 28, 2*; 
with an interrogative nominal sentence, Gen. 37, 30; Job 
21, 4 ; 38,19; (ff) without a reference suffix (when natur- 


with a participial predicate, e. g. Gen. 87, 16; 41,9, etc.; in questions, e. g. 2 K. 
6, 22; Jer. 7,19; everywhere the emphasized object precedes the natural order 
subject — predicate . 

1 In Gen. 81,40 in place of the subject we find a verbal sentence (*JVTT / 
was), which is explained by another verbal sentence. 

•In 1 Chr. 28,2 (cf. also22, 7 H'H 'JK) UK could be understood as 

a premised strengthening of the following pronominal suffix (=/ myself had 
in mind), as in Ezek. 88, 17 {while their own way is not right); cf. also $ 135,2. 
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ally the connection between the subject and the predicate- 
is much looser), e. g. 1 Sam. 20, 23 and as touching the 
matter which, etc. . . ., behold , Jehovah is between me and 
thee ; Prov. 27, 2. 

‘ 6) an independent verbal sentence: (a) with a suffix 1 refer¬ 
ring back, e. g. Gen. 9, 6 (cf. also § 116, 5, Rem. 5) ; 17, 
15 thy wife Sarai — thou shalt 'not call her name Sarai ; 
26, 15; 28, 13; 34, 8; Ex. 30, 37 ; 32,1; 2 K. 10, 29; 
Isa. 9, 1; 11, 10 ; Ezek. 33, 2; Hos. 9, 11; Ps. 11, 14; 
46, 5; 65, 4; 74, 17; Dan. 1, 17; with a pronoun as 
principal subject, Gen. 24, 27; Zech. 9, 11; (£) without 
a suffix referring back, Isa. 19, 17 whenever any one shall 
• mention it (Judah) to it (Egypt), it (the latter) is terrified . 

Bern. 1. In all the preceding instances, the main snbject (because 
of its isolation by means of the separating accents as casus pendens 2 ) 
is emphasized in a manner that would be impossible by means of a 
simple nominal or verbal sentence (e. g. Nah. 1,3 by n£ND3 *' ; cf. 

the French c'est moi , qu’on a accuse. The assertion or question in the 
predicate sentence has thus the greater importance. For the same pur¬ 
pose other members of the sentence are placed first and continued by 
the following suffix; so the object, Gen. 21, 13; 35,12; 47, 21 p'3,pn); 
a local reference, Gen. 2, 17; 2 K. 22, 18 al.; cf. on this point the 
examples in $ 135,1. 

2. Within the sphere of the compound sentence bolong also the 
numerous examples already mentioned under the Tense, where a con¬ 
sequent introduced by a Waw apodosis is used with a casus pendens. 
The isolation and the emphasis of the principal subject is there more 
marked than in the examples above; cf. for casus pendens with a fol¬ 
lowing Imperfect consec. (e. g. Jer. 6, 19; 33, 24) § 111, .2, Rem. 2, a; 
with a following Perfect consec. (e. g. Num. 23,3; 1 Sam. 25,27) § 112,3, 
c, e, and No. 5, a, £; for a Participle as casus pendens ibid, letter c and 
5 116, 6, Rem. 6. In Job 15, 17 Waw apodosis follows with the 
cohortative; in Job 23, 12; Ps. 115, 7 the Imperfect is separated from 
Wato apodosis by ; in Job 4, 6 (as for thy hope, it is the unrighteous - 


1 Cf. Moabite Stone, line 31 and Choronain — there lived therein , etc. 

* This designation, however, (like the earlier customary absolute subject), 
must not be misunderstood, as if the principal subject were suspended in the air, 
the whole hence due to an anscoluthon. It is probably more correct to admit 
that these sentences are formed consistently with the Semitic method of expres¬ 
sion, like the customary nominal and verbal sentences. 
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ness of thy way) and in 36, 20 an incomplete nominal sentence is used 
with a Waw apodosis. For Waw apodosis after isolated time-relations 
cf. § 112,5, c, and Gen. 40,9 and 2 Sam. 15, 34 ^*0 nnjn and now 

(as for the present) —I am thy servant. 

3. Occasionally a casus pendens is Introduced by S (what concerns; 
cf. $ 119,3,c,4); so Num. 18,18 (unless S, according to § 117,1, Rem. 8, 
serves to introduce the object); Isa. 32,1; Eccl. 9, 4; 1 Chr. 7,1; 24, 
20 sq.; 2 Chr. 7,21. But Ps. 16, 3; 17,4; 32,6; 89,19; 119,91 are 
very doubtful. 


§ 144. 

PECULIARITIES IN REPRESENTING THE SUBJECT 
(IN VERBAL SENTENCES). 

1. According to § 40 sq. (cf. also § 140, 3, Rem.), most 
forms of the finite verb designate a subject in the form of 
personal afformatives (in the Imperfect also by preformatives). 
Occasionally, however, masc. forms are used in preference to 
feminines, e. g. CpyT’) Ezek. 23,49 ; crr^g Ruth 1,8; in the 
Imperfect, Joel 2, 22; Cant. 2, 7; in the Imperative, Amos 
4, 1; Zech. 13, 7 (for other examples vid. § 110, 2, 6, Rem.). 
For the express emphasis of a pronominal subject by the 
addition of a separate pronoun, vid. § 135,1, with Rem. 1. 

For the masculine as genus potius, cf. $ 122, 2, Rem. 2; for similar 
anomalies in the use of the personal pronouns $ 135, 5, Rem. 1; in con¬ 
nection with a substantive and adjective $ 132, 1, Rem. 3; in connec¬ 
tion with a subject and predicate $ 145, 7, a, Rem. 1 and h , Rems. 2 
and 3. 

2. The third person sing, is often impersonal, especially in 
the. masc., e. g. \~H and it came to pass; rvni and it will come 
to pass ; rnn sq. i^> etc. it became hot to him (i. e. he became 
wroth Gen. 4, 6 al.); i^> and it became narrow for him (he 
was distressed ) Gen. 32, 8 1 ; also ]PP, German es giebt (after 

1 In Arabic and Ethiopic the masc. predominates in such a case, in Syriac 
the fem. The forms located here by many and frequently united with ft, etc. 
OH warm, DiD good, well, ID hitter, "1Y narrow, JP bad, are doubtless not to be 
considered as forms of the 3d sing. Perfect, but with Hupfeld on Ps. 18, 7, as 
adjectives. 
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accusative) Prov. 10, 24; 13,10 ; Job 37, 10; for Gen. 38,28 
vid. No. 3, below; also in the fem., e. g. 1 Sam. 30, 6 
lyf ?; Ezek. 12, 25; cf. the impersonal passive Isa. 1, 6; 29^ 
6; Prov. 15, 6. Of another nature are the cases where the 
3d sing. fem. is used as the predicate of an unmentioned fem. 
subject clear to the mind of the speaker, e. g. Isa. 7, 7; 14, 24; 
Jer. 10, 7; Job 4, 5; 18, 15 (in 2 K. 24, 7 we thus find 
; in Jer. 19, 5 only 1WN with fem. predicate). This 
holds also of the cases where the 3d sing. masc. refers to even 
an already mentioned fact, e. g. Gen. 17, 11 pprn = and this 
(circumcision) shall be the token of the covenant , etc. 

Rem. Expressions for natural phenomena may be indicated by 
the 3d sing. masc. as well as the fem.; e. g. lilt it becomes light 1 Sam. 
29, 10 (but with independent subj. Gen. 44, 3); and it became 
light; also it grows dark t Jer. 13, 10; but Hplpni Mic. 3, 6; npKfl 
may it grow dark Job 11,17; TDon u rains Amos 4,7 (where, how¬ 
ever, from the context we should read TtpDK); Ps. 50, 3 rnjgfrj it 
storms. 

3. The indefinite personal subject (the German; man 1 sagf) 
is expressed: — 

a) by the 3d sing, masc., e. g. Nig one called (or calls) Gen. 
11, 9 ; 16, 14 ; Ex. 15, 23 ; cf. Isa. 9, 5; one said 

Gen. 48, l 2 ; other examples Gen. 38, 28 (then one put 
forth his hand); Isa. 6, 10 i^> and one brings him 

salvation; 8, 4 (Nfen); 46,7 (pyiP); Mic. 2,4; Job 27, 23. 

Rem. The Jewish exegetes generally explain such singulars as due 
to the addition of the (regularly determinate) Participle from the same 
root, e. g. IOpn top. Such a supplement does now and then actually 
take place, e. g. Isa. 16, 10 the treader treads , for one 

treads; 28, 4, 24 (doth one plow continuallyf); Deut 22, 8; 2 Sam. 17, 0 
(Ezek. 33,4); with an indeterminate Participle (as in Arabic e. g. qala 

1 Exactly corresponding to the German man, we find tf'Kn 1 Sam. 9,9 (lit. 
the man). 

* Since we usually find in such a case (different in the Perfect, 1 Sam. 28, 
22) nQK'L the question arises whether or not the present reading in Gen. 48,1, 
should not he explained in accordance with Note 2 in { 7,2, a, Rem.; also in 40,2 
we should read *1^1, for the unusual in 50, 26 for (after a pi.)read the 

Hoph'al or the 3d pi. 2 K. 81, 26. 
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qa'Uun: a speaker speaks = some one says), e. g. Num. 6, 9; Amos 
9, 1. 

1) frequently by the 3d pi. masc., e. g. Gen. 29, 2 out of 
this well the flocks drank (= one drank ) ; 26,18 ; 36, 
\ 5; 41, 1449, 31; 1 K. 1, 2; Isa. 38, 16; Hos. 12, 9; 

' Job 18, 18; 34, 20 ; Esth. 2, 2; Neh. 2, 7. 

Rem. Sometimes the 3d plu. also serves to express the indefinite 
subject where the context gives no hint as to any human agency. In such 
a case the 3d plu. is an accompaniment of a periphrasis of the passive, quite 
common in Aram. (vid. Gram, des Bibl. Arain. § 96,1, c); e. g. Job 7,3 
wearisome nights they have appointed to me (=have been ap¬ 

pointed ; only artificially can we here think of invisible powers as the 
subject): 4,19; 6, 2; 19,26; 34, 20; Ezek. 32, 25; Pro?. 2, 22 (parallel 
with a passive); 9,11. 

c) by the 2d sing, masc., e. g. Isa. 7, 25 NiaiVl^ one 

will (or can ) not come thither (lit. thou wilt , etc.); Prov. 
19, 25; 30, 28 (unless we should read Cf. also 

or simply *|N!p (Gen. 10, 19, 30; 13, 10 TON2) lit. 
until thy arrival, i. e. until one arrives . 

d) by the pi. of the Participle, e. g. Jer. 28, 23 and all thy 
wives and sons C^NSP’O (lit. are they bringing out') does one 
bring out, etc.; Gen. 39, 22; Isa. 32, 12 ; Ezek. 13, 7; 
Neh. 6, 10 (for some are coming to kill thee') and the 
passages 1 mentioned above in § 116, 5, Rem. 3. 

e) by the passive, e. g. Gen. 4, 26 ^>nvi IN then began 
they to call, etc. 

4. An unusual idiom, generally limited to poetic usage, 
is the frequent appearance of a verbal sentence* with a double 
subject of the person and of the thing; the latter, whether 
preceding or succeeding, serves to indicate the instrument, 
organ, or part by which the action in question is brought 

1 That this idiom too is due (vid. above, letter 6, Rem.) to a periphrasis of 
the passive, is seen from comparison with Aramaic passages like Dan. 4,22 where 
every thought is clearly separated from any human origin (cf. Gramm, dee BibL- 
Aram. § 76, 2, e; in post-biblical Hebr., e. g. Pirqe aboth 2,16; 8, 5 al). 

* In Ps. 88,19 we find a double subject in a nominal sentence. 
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about; it is usually rendered by an adverb as defining more 
clearly the manner of the action. All examples belonging here 
have this in common, that to the neuter subject a suffix is 
added 1 in the same person with the personal subject. By this 
they are distinguished from the accusative mentioned in § 117, 
8, with which they are often confounded. 

a) Examples of a preceding neuter subject my 

voice *... I cried to Jehovah , i. e. loudly I cried to, Ps. 3, 6; 27,7; 142, 

2 ; 'niqp-'S my mouth - I cried , i. e. loudly I cried , Ps. 66, 17 (cf. 

17, 10); Isa. 26, 9 ('tf£)l my soul, i. e. the inner , hence parallel with 

but 'VD) in Ps. 57, 5 is rather a paraphrase of the 1st 

pers.1); 

b) with a folloioing neuter subject ^Sip 'Snx lift up ... . thy voice 
(i. e. loudly) Isa. 10, 30; also after Imperfect Ps. 17, 13 ( T l^n) and 14 
(?|T); 60, 7; 108, 7 (V'W ); after Perfect Hab. 3, 15 (T^D)Imperfect 
consec. Ps. 69, 11 (’tfai); after cohortative, Ps. 32, 8 (T£); 103, 2 

; in Ps. 44,3 (^T, ) * the neuter subject stands between 

the pers. subject and predicate. 

Hem. 1. Occasionally (as in other languages) an action is ascribed 
to a subject that can take place only when the subject is acted upon by 
an external influence; cf. Gen 40, 22 (41, 13); 41, 14; 43, 34 (and he 
had cause to lay before them) ; 46, 29; 2 Sam. 12, 9. 

2. Supposed ellipses of a definite subject are due either to a false 
interpretation or to a corruption of the text. So with 1 Sam. 24, 11 
after Dnrfl either (by an error = ySj(;) has been dropped or we 
should read with LXX onto; in 2 Sam. 13, 39 (in !) the text 
is evidently corrupt 

3. In poetic (or prophetic) speech 3 we find occasionally a more or 
less unhappy transition from one person to another. So from the 2d to 
the 3d pers. (from direct address to mere expression) Gen. 49, 4; Isa. 


1 In Ex. 6, 3 'O# is subordinated to the following passive 'OlHll; in 1 Sam. 
85, 26, 33 subject nom. follows the Infinitive absolute, according to 

{ 113,4, 6, Rem* 1. 

* In a number of the above mentioned examples it is easy to explain the 
neuter subject (especially when it follows the verb!) as an instrumental case 
(analogous to the adverbial accusatives referred to in § 118, 5, c) i. e. as an accus¬ 
ative. In spite of the fact, however, that the neuter subject actually more clearly 
defines the mode of the action in many cases, and that in the similar and yet 
different examples, Ps. 89, 2; 109, 30; Job 19, 16 '3 used in connection with 3 
instrument., the explanation given above is adhered to. 

• In prose in Lev. 2, 8; but can scarcely be genuine. Of another 

nature (transition to direct discourse) is Gen. 26, 7. 
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22,19; 31, 6 (?); 42,20; Mai. 2, lo (where for lil' we ahoulJ doubt 
less read ; Pa. 22, 9; in a relative clause Isa. 54,1 (cf. also Isa. 
22,10; 52,14 sq.; 61, 7). From the 3d to the 2d pers.; Deut. 32, 15; 
Isa. 1, 29; 5, 8; Jer. 29,19; Job 16, 7 (cf. also Deut. 32,17). From tbe 
1st to the 3d pers. Lam. 3,1 (in a relative clause) in Job 13, 28 tha3d 
pers. (Kin?) deiKTtxuc is used for the first. 


§ 145. 

RELATIONS OF SUBJECT AND PREDICATE IN GENDER 
AND NUMBER. 

1. As in other languages, the gender and number of the 
predicate in Hebrew depend upon those of the subject. There 
are many exceptions, however, to this rule; these are due 
partly to a construction according to sense ([constructio ad sen- 
sum )—the idea superior to the grammatical fonn; (vid. below 
Nos. 2-5)—and partly to placing the (differently viewed) 
predicate before the subject. 

2. Singulars having a collective sense (§ 123, a) or 
occasionally taking a collective sense (§ 123, b) are readily, 
according to their meaning used with a plural predicate, 
whether the latter precedes or follows. This is true also when 
the collective is feminine in form (exclusively or predomin¬ 
antly) but masc. in sense. 

Examples: 

a) of actual collectives: (a) with a preceding predicate Gen. 30,38 
qx*n T jlon; cf. vs. 39; 31, 8 and 33, IS); Judg. 1, 22 sq. (JV3 = tribal- 
members) ; Mic. 4, 3 fll); 2 K. 25, 5 (YTI); Prov. 11, 26 (DlxS the 
people ); Num. 10, 3 (7H£ assembly; cf. 1 K. 8, 6); 1 K. 1, 40; Isa 9,8; 
25, 3; Amos 1, 6 (D£); 1 Sam. 17, 47; Ezra 10,12 (^njl congregation). 
Cf. also the construction of national appellations like D^X (§ 122, 3, a, 
Rem ), e. g. 1 K. 20, 20 D^X then the Aramaeans fled. (j3) with % 
following predicate 1 K. 8,5 JXY sheep and caWe t construed with 
the plural in a following relative clause); Job 1, 14 nllZpn PH 
the cattle (cows) were plowing ; 2 Sam. 3, 1 and 1 Chr. 10, 6 (*T3 
«= family) ; Hos. 11, 7; Ezra 4, 4 (OJp); Ps. 68,11 (71*11 living thing) : 
Isa. 26, 19 corpses ); Isa. 27, II P7j5 branch): 1 Sam. 4, 1 
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b) of substantives occasionally used as collectives: (a) with a pre¬ 
ceding predicate Gen. 34, 24 p?T); Judg. 9, 55; 15,10 (frK); Isa. 16, 4 
(03^ spoiler ). (/?) with a following predicate Job 8,19 pHK = others) ; 
Ezek. 28, 3 (DWD concealed). 

c) of feminines collectively designating masculine individuals : 

(a) with a preceding predicate: 1 Sam. 17,46 IpTJ and all the 

earth will know (= all inhabitants thereof); Amos 1,8 (npKtff remnant ). 
(/?) with a following predicate: Gen. 41, 67; 2 Sam. 15, 23 ; 1 K. 10,24; 
Ps. 33, 8 (pltrrba); Gen. 48, 0 (rn^to issue, consanguinity) ; 1 Sam. 2, 
33 (JV^D later increase) ; Hag. 2, 7 (rnotf costliness) ; Job 30, 12 (HrPB 
brood). 

Examples of predicates in the sing, in spite of the collective force of 
the subject are found in Gen. 35,11; Ex. 10, 24 et al. For examples of 
a bolder enallage of number in nominal sentences with a substantive 
predicate, vid. above, § 141, 2, Rem. 1. 

Rem. Sometimes the construction begins with the singular (es¬ 
pecially so when the predicate precedes; vid. below No. 7), but after 
the collective subject has been stated, it is continued in the plural, e. g. 
Ex. 1,20 ikp DjtJH 3"VI and the people multiplied and became very 

numerous ; 33, 4. 

3. On the other hand, plurals with a singular meaning 

(§ 124, 1) are frequently construed with the singular, 
particularly the plural of honor or of authority (cf. § 124,1, c; 
cf. § 132, 1, Rem. 5, i, for their union with attributes); as 
E'rfrx Gen. 1, 1, 3, etc. (but. vid. Rem.) C * 1 ? 4 !#Lord (Ex. 21, 
4); master , proprietor (Ex. 21, 29) ; also C'JO with the 

sing. Job 16, 16 K e th. We find, too, that the predicate in the 
masc. sometimes takes a feminine form with a masc. sense, 
e. g. Eccl. 12, 9 cpn rfyn fPH the preacher was wise . 

Rem. The construction of God with the plural of the 

predicate is explained (regardless, of course, of passages like 1 K. 19, 2; 
20,10 where the heathen are speaking, where 'K may be plural) as due 
partly to the easier polytheistic methods of speech (so too in forms like 
Ex. 22, 8; cf. Ps. 58, 2), partly to the peculiar idiom of one of the old 
original manuscripts of the Hexateuch (E according to Wellhausen etc., 
B according to Dillmann; cf. the latter’s Kommentar zu Num. - Joshua 
p. CIS; also above § 124, 1, c, Note 1); so Gen. 20,13 (of course in con¬ 
versation with a heathen); 31, 53; 35, 7; cf also Josh. 24, 19. That 
this construction was subsequently intentionally avoided for fear of 
ambiguity is seen from passages like Neh. 9,18 compared with Ex. 32, 

4, 8; 1 Chr. 17, 21 with 2 Sam. 7, 23. 
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4. The plurals of the names of animals or designations of 
things, whether masc. or fern ., are readily construed with the 
fern. sing, of the verbal predicate 1 (for the collective sense of the 
fern, form, cf. § 122,4, c ); so Joel 1,20 :hyp rnttf ntona the beasts 
of the field pant for; Jer. 12,4 (with predicate preceding); cf. 
also Job 12, 7; designations of things with foregoing pred¬ 
icate, Isa. 34, 13 ; Jer. 4, 41 ; Ps. 18, 35 ; 37, 31 ; Job 14, 19 ; 

27, 20 ; with predicate following, Gen. 49, 22 (rYfoj = twigs') ; 
Isa. 59, 12; Jer. 2, 15 Knh; 4,14; 48,41; 49,24; Prov. 
20, 18 ; Job 20, 11; 41, 10.* 

5. The plural of persons (especially of Participles) is some¬ 
times construed with the singular of the predicate, when 
attention seems to be called to every individual rather than to 
the totality. Undoubted examples of such distributive sin¬ 
gulars are Gen. 27, 29 ; (Num. 24,9) THK spnnijfl T]rn *pin:2D 
those that bless thee , may (each such an one) be blessed , and 
those that curse thee , may (each such an one) be cursed; Ex. 
31, 14 ; Lev. 17,14 and 19, 8; ( Samaritan in both cases 

Isa. 3, 12 (unless Vttti according to § 124, c, is to be considered 
as a plural of authority); Prov. 3,18, 35 (?) ; 21, 27 b ; 27,16; 

28, 1, b; 28,16 Knh. 

Hem. Analogous to the foregoing examples is the frequent refer¬ 
ence back to plurals by means of (distributively regarded) suffixes in 
the singular, cf. the verbal suffixes Peut. 21, 10; 28, 48; Amos 6,10; 
nominal suffixes Isa. 2, 8; Jer. 31, 15; Hos. 4, 8; Zech. 14,12; Ps. 5^ 
10; 62, 6; 141,10 (?); Job 38, 32; Eccl. 10,15 ; finally the suffixes with 
prepositions Isa. 2, 20 (ft"*E^ which they each one for himself 
made; according to others the things made from the subject); 5,26; 8, 
20; Job 24, 5 (throughout iV; in Gen. 2, 19 ft refers to the collectives 
rrn and ; cf. also Isa. 5, 23 (USD after O'jr^Y). 


1 Cf. the Greek use of neuter plurals with the sing, predicates r« wpofiara. pair *» 
(Attic Greek permits the use of the plural when the neuter actually refers to 
persous rd iv&pdwota iAafiov). In Arabic, too, the so-called pi. inhumanus (i. e. not 
referring to persons) is connected with the siny.fem. of the attribute or predi¬ 
cate ; this is true also of all the so-called pluralea fracti (collective forms). 

* In Prov. 14.1, the abstract plural iYIDDH (so read with 9,1 al. for 'DH) is 
constructed with the sing.; cf. § 124, h. 
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6. Subjects in the dual, since verbs, adjectives and pro¬ 

nouns, § 88, 1, lack dual forms, are construed with the 
plural of the predicate; so C?ry Gen. 29,17 ni3T i"IK$> TTjn and 
Leah 1 8 eye% were lusterless; 2 Sam. 24, 3 ; Isa. 30, 20 ; Jer. 
14, 6 ; Mic. 7, 10 ; Ps. 18, 28 ; 38, 11 (but in 1 Sam. 4, 15 
the predicate in the sing, stands after , in Mic. 4,11 before the 
subject; cf. for both, No. 4) ; also ears 2 Chr. 6, 40 ; 

CHJ hands Isa. 1,15 ; Job 10, 8 ; 20,10 ; C'nDty lips 1 Sam. 
1, 13 ; Job 27, 4 ; CHltf breasts Hos. 9, 14. 

7. Frequently deviations from the general rule (vid. 
No. 1) are made, when the predicate precedes the (animate or 
inanimate *) subject. The speaker or writer begins with the 
simplest form of the predicate, the inflexible 3d sing, masc., 
and apparently leaves it in doubt through which following 
subject, through which gender or which number, the predicate, 
for the time being left indefinite, is to be definitely qualified.* 
Thus we find uninflected: — 

aj the verb with a following sing, fern., Isa. 2, 17 nvpi nttfi 
ClXn and the loftiness of man shall be bowed down; 9, 18; 
14, T 11 ; 28, 18; 47, 11; 1 Sam. 25, 27 (vid. Note 1 
below); 1 K. 8, 31; 22, 36; 2 K. 3, 26; Jer. 51, 46; 
Eccl. 7, 7; with following pi. masc. Isa. 13, 22 C^X rojp 
and jackals howl , etc.; Judg. 13, 17 K e th; Jer. 51, 48; 
Ps. 124, 5; Esth. 9, 23 (vid. Note 1 above); with follow¬ 
ing pi. fern., Gen. 1, 14 rhXD VP let there be luminaries; 
Deut. 32, 35; Isa. 8, 8 ; Jer. 13, 18 ; Mic. 2, 6; Ps. 57, 2; 
before collectives and confused subjects, e. g. Gen. 12, 16; 
13, 5; 30, 43 ; 32, 6, etc.; before following dual Isa. 44, 
18; Ps. 73, 7 (where with the LXX we should read 

1 Very rarely does an uninflected predicate precede a personal subject; so 
In 1 Sam. 25, 27 (but read here riK'^n as in vs. 35); Esth. 9,23 (before pi. masc.). 
Examples like Job 42,15 are explained according to { 121, 1. 

• In a certain sense the Qerman is analogous in es kommt ein Mann , eine 
Frau , etc. 
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Rem. 1. The cases where a plu. masc. predicate precedes the pin- 
(or collective sing.) fem. of persons (Judg. 21,21; 1 K. 11,3), animals 
(Gen. 30, 39) or things (Jer. 13, 10; Hos. 14, 7; Ps. 16, 4; Job 3, 24) 
are not to be explained by analogy to No. 7, but by an aversion to the 
3d plu. fem. Imperfect (for only this form is treated in the foregoing 
examples; but cf. also Nah. 3,11 'HA for ”nn); cf. on this point the 
examples of a following predicate in the 3d plu. masc. for the fem. under 
letter 6, Rem. 2 and 3, and for an analogous appearance in the Imperfect 
$ 110, 2, 6, Hem. 

2. Like real verbs, the verb HTI used as a copula frequently re¬ 
mains uninflected before the subject, cf. Gen. 5,23 sq.; 39, 5; Deut 21* 
3 (according to the accent); 22, 23; Isa. 18, 5 the flower becometh HTTP 
•TO) a ripening grape 

ft) the adjective in a nominal sentence, e. g. Ps. 119, 137 
HtfP thy judgments are righteous, cf. vs. 155. In 
German, too, such an adjective remains uninflected. 1 But 
Hjn in njn thy servants are shepherds Gen. 47, 3 

is either an unusual form or incorrect for '}p. 

Rem. 1. Whenever a period, begun with an uninflected predicate, 
is continued after the subject has been stated, the following (coordi¬ 
nated) predicates must agree with the subject in gender and number; 

e. g. Gen. 1, 14 VH1-n^KD TV (vid. above, letter a); Num. 9, 6; 

Ezek. 14,1, cf. also Gen. 30, 39 (vid. above, letter a, Rem. 1). 

2. The above-mentioned (letter a, Rem. 1) aversion to the use of 

the fem. form (cf. § 144,1 and the cited sections of the Gram., as well as 
Rem. 3) is sometimes seen also in that of the several predicates, only 
the one nearest the fem. substantive is so inflected: Isa. 14, 9 (TITjn 
then 33, 9 ??? the earth mourns and languishes. 

Cf. Jer. 4, 30 and the examples where of several successive forms of the 
2d sing. fem. Imperfect only the first has the afformative i; Isa. 57,8; 
Jer. 3, 6; Ezek. 22, 4; 23, 32 (rrnn after THZffl; for the inverted order 
of gender in Imperatives Nah. 3,15, cf. § 110, 2, 6, Rein.). Of another 
character are cases like Lev. 2, 1; 5,1; 20, 0, where £93 person (fem.) 
in the continuation of the discourse acquires the force of a masc. person 
in harmony with the context. 

3. Cases where the gender or number of the following predicate 
does not agree with that of the subject are due partly to textual cor¬ 
ruptions (in Gen. 32, 9 read with the Sam. IHKn for nnKH; hence 
follows rrrn 1 Sam. 2, 20 read with Wellhausen for ac¬ 
cording to 1, 28; 1 Sam. 16, 4 read no*n; 2 Sam. 14, 10 read innarfl; 

1 Cases like Job 24,7,10, where according to § 118, 5, a, is rather to bet 
explained as a circumstantial accusative, do not belong here. 
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Eaek. 18, 20 read for pJPT the plu. as in vs. 26; so also Ezek. 20,38 for 
KlT 1 and Job 6,20 for HOJ ; Lam. 5,10 read 100} and cf. § 7, 2, a. Note 2; 
1 Chr. 2,48 read rnV; in Jer. 48, 15 also the text is doubtless corrupt) 
or on other particular reasons. So are explained the deviations in Isa 
49,11; Hos. 14, 1; Cant. 6, 9; Esth. 1, 20; perhaps also in Gen. 20,17 
(vid. letter a, Hem. 1) due to an aversion of the 3d plu. fem. Imperfect; 
furthermore in Jer. 44,19 even the plu. masc. of a Participle is used in 
place of the plu. fem. In Gen. 31, 8, after a plural subject n'»T is ex¬ 
plained as due to attraction to the following sing, predicate. 2 In Gen. 
4, 7 yol is a substantive Participle (an ambusher, encamper). In 15, 
17 n;n (and it became dark) is in the indefinite gender (the masc.), 
although for the sake of emphasis the noun precedes'; so HTP Gen. 47, 
24; Ex. 12, 49; Jer. 50, 40; Eccl. 2, 7 (’S STH as if beginning anew: 
and house slaves — even this possession was my lot) nai'X^ in Job 20, 
26 (unless £X is considered as masc. § 122, 3, d) may be regarded ns 
impersonal (fire, not blown). The sing, of the predicate in Isa. 16, 
8 and Hab. 3,17 is explained by the character of niOltf as collective 
(vid. No. 3); the masc. form of the predicate, however, in Ps. 87, 3 is 
anomalous. 


§ 146. 

CONSTRUCTION OF THE COMPOUND SUBJECT. 

1. When the subject of a sentence is a governing noun 
(in the construct state) joined to a following genitive, the 
predicate does not always agree in gender and number with 
said governing noun, but with the genitive, provided the 
latter contains the principal idea in the compound subject.* 
So 1 Sam. 2, 4 CHH nttffj the bow of the mighty is broken 
(its it were, the mighty with their bow are broken ) ; Ex. 16, 4 
irnp = his chosen captains , cf. Isa. 22, 7); Lev. 13, 9; 
1 K. 1, 41; 17, 16 ; Isa. 2, 11; 21, 17 ; Job 16, 20 ; 21, 21; 
29, 10 ; 32, 7 (C31 = the many years ) ; 38, 21 ; with pre- 

* 'X1T is doubtless incorrect for 1X3'. The Massora on Lev. 11,34 gives XT 
where the plural would be expected. 

* So we find the pronoun X1H supplanting the copula attracted to the predi¬ 
cate in regard to number, Josh. 18, 14 Ifrinj Wfl. . . n*JT 'C?X t ie sacrifice of 
Jehovah ... that is their inheritance , in num. and gen. Lev. 25, 33 Q c ri; 
Jer. 10, 3. 

3 Nevertheless tho attraction of the predicate to the genitive may some¬ 
times be effected entirely by placing them together. 
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ceding predicate 2 Sam. 10, 9 (unless explained accord¬ 
ing to § 145, 4). 

Rem. 1. Of another nature are the cases where blp {voice, sound) 
seems to be construed by analogy to the preceding with a following 
genitive at the beginning of a sentence. Actually, however, bip should 
be considered as an exclamation, and the intended predicate as apposi¬ 
tion to the genitive, e. g. Gen. 4, 10 voice of the blood of thy brother 
which calls (lit. of the calling one)....! as readily as listen! the blood 
of thy brother is crying etc.; Isa. 13, 4; 66, 6 (in Isa. 52, 8 an in¬ 
dependent verbal sentence follows the exclamation [ voice of thy watch- 
men ]; in Jer. 10, 22; Cant 2, 8 an independent nominal sentence; Isa. 
40, 8 Kip Vip voice of the calling one , i. e. listen / some one is calling 
is connected with the direct discourse; in Mic. 6, 9 Vip could stand 
alone and njrp be regarded as the subject of K^p'). 

2. When the Substantive b3 (“b3) totality , is used in connection 
with a genitive as the subject of a sentence, the predicate customarily 
agrees in gender and number with the genitive, since b*3 in sense is 
used as an attribute (= whole, all) of the genitive, hence e. g. with a fore¬ 
going predicate Gen. 5, 6 DlK 'O'-bj PIT] and all the days that Adam 
lived, etc. (but 9, 29 'JT1; still the Samaritan even here, reads 1TH); 
Ex. 15, 20; with following predicate Ps. 150, 0 aL; exceptions are e. g. 
Isa. 64,10; Prov. 16, 2; Nah. 3, 7 (but in some passages like Ex. 12, 
16, the connecting of the Predicate with ~b3 is explained by the 
emphasis of the latter, so far as Kb '0*b3 = no work at all). 

2. If the subject of the sentence consists of several nouns 
united by Waw copula: 

a) the following predicate generally stands in the plural, e. g. 

Gen. 8, 22 seed-time and harvest , and cold and heat ... 
shall not cease N^), after subjects of different 

genders, in the masculine (as genus potius ) e. g. Gen. 18* 11 
C'Jp] rnfcfl CrTQN Abraham and Sarah were old; Deut. 
28, 32. 

Rem. Very rare are exceptions like Prov. 27,9 rnbp* 

ointment and perfume rejoice the heart; the gender of the predicate 
agrees with the masc. pfif, but in Ex. 21,4 (Subject STlVl H^KH) after 
n&KH as the principal person ; in the compound sentence Isa. 9, 4 after 
the next preceding fern, subject. 

b ) the predicate preceding several subjects may also be in 
the plural (Gen. 40,1 ; Job 3, 5 et al.); often, however, 
it agrees in gender and number with the first, as the 
nearest subject. So the sing. masc. predicate stands before 
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several following masc. singulars, Gen. 9, 23; 11, 29; 
21, 82; 24, 50 ; 34, 20; Judg. 14, 5; before sing. masc. 
and fem. Gen. 3, 8; 24, 55 then her brother said (1DN']) 
and her mother; 33,7; before sing. masc. and plural, Gen. 7,7 
Vpyi ro then went Noah and his sons , etc.; Gen. 8, 18 
(where also fem. plurals follow); 44, 14; Ex. 15, 1; 
2 Sam. 5, 21. Also we find the sing. fem. before several 
fem. singulars, e. g. Gen. 31,14 ^>rn )J?rn then answered 
Rachel and Leah ; before sing. fem. and pi. fem., e. g. Gen. 
24, 61; before sing. fem. and sing, masc., Num. 12,1 "Dini 
phnx) CpQ then Miriam and Aaron spake ; Judg. 5,1; be¬ 
fore sing. fem. and pi. masc., e. g. Gen. 33,7 (but cf. Ps. 75,4 
JHK O'jbj the earth and the inhabitants thereof 
are dissolved ). In Amos 8, 13 the pi. fem. stands before 
the pi. fem. and the pi. masc. 

If other predicates follow the subject, they are neces¬ 
sarily plural; cf. Ex. 21, 32; 24, 61; 31, 4; 33, 7 etc., 
and § 145, 6, Rem. 1. 


§ 147. 

INCOMPLETE SENTENCES. 

1. Incomplete sentences are those whose subject or pred¬ 
icate or both must be supplied from the context.* Regardless 
of cases referred to in § 116, 5, Rem. 3 (omission of the 
personal pronoun as the subject of a participial clause) and 
of the periphrasis of negative attributive ideas (§ 152, 1, A, 
Rem.), there belong here certain (nominal) sentences intro¬ 
duced by njn (vid. No. 2, below), as well as a number of 
exclamations of entirely different natures (vid. No. 3, below). 

1 Reversed, however, we find the second object to several confused ob¬ 
jects, after the immediately preceding, e. g. Gen. 38, 2 he placed . .. Leah and 
her children D'fin* following (behind). 

* We do not consider here cases like Gen. 33, 8, where only the Infinitive 
with S, as the answer to a question, seems to be used, since the content of the 
qnestion (as an assertion) is first expressed; of. also 86, 7 where 'JWK must 
again be supplied with (Oil. 
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2. The exclamatory particles ]H, nan en, ecce, may be used 
either absolutely (as a kind of interjection, cf. § 105, 2) before 
complete nominal or verbal sentences (e. g. Gen. 28, 15 

'53N H3.ni and behold! I am with thee ; 37, 7 ; Ex. 34, 10); 
or may take the pronoun expected as the subject of a nominal 
sentence in the form of a suffix (vid. § 100, 5). The form of 
this suffix shows, (if analogous to the Arabic particle ’mna), 
that it must be regarded as an accusative suffix. 1 If ran 
with the suffix, and the following adjective or Participle (vid. 
examples § 116, 5, <?, Rem. 1) forms a nominal sentence, then 
the real subject to which nan with its suffix refers, must be 
necessarily supplied before the predicate.* The pronominal 
reference to the subject is, however, sometimes wanting, and 
simply H3H with the copula takes its place (so Gen. 18, 9 
^HfO H3H here she is in the tenJt; 42, 28), or every indication 
of a predicate is wanting, so that the sentence is limited to 
H3H with the suffix (so in the frequent '330, '33H here am /as 
the answer to an exclamation). Elsewhere a substantive 
follows ran (or ]n Gen. 11, 6; Job 31, 35) and ran then in 
sense includes a demonstrative pronoun with the copula, e. g. 
Gen. 22, 7 U'yyn) ttfttn ran there is the fire and the wood , etc.; 
12, 19 ( there hast thou thy wife /); Ex. 24, 8; with a refer¬ 
ence to the past, e. g. Amos 7, 1 '31 H3H1 it was the after- 
growth^ etc. In a most extreme pregnant form ran is used as 
the equivalent of a sentence in Job 9, 19 = here am I. 

3. Examples of (threatening, complaining, triumphing, of 
warlikeness or rebelliousness) exclamations in which, due to 

1 According to the same analogy every substantive following H|n would be 
virtually considered as in the accusative. But since there are in Hebrew (as in 
Arab., where the accus. necessarily follows 'inna) no case-endings, it is very 
doubtful whether and to what extent substantives after run are to be considered 
as accusatives. 

* That we are dealing with actual nominal sentences and not some Participle 
(e. g. no in no ?|3n Gen. 20, 3) as a second accusative (perhaps = ecce te mori- 
turum) is clearly seen by analogy to the Arabic, where the predicate expressed in 
the nominative follows *inna with its accusative. 
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excitement of the speaker, a necessary member of the sentence 
is suppressed, occur: — 

a) with suppression of the predicate (which is usually to be 

supplied as a Jussive), e. g. Judg. 7, 20 sword of Jehovah 
and CHdeon (vs. 18 without Din); 2 Sam. 1, 20 and 
2 Chr. 10,16 (cf. also 1 K. 22, 36) each one to his tent , 
0 Israel! sc. may return; the same cry without is 
found in 1 K. 12, 16; furthermore Isa. 1, 28; 13, 4 ; (cf. 
for the exclamation ^>ip = listen § 146,1, Rem. 1); 28, 10 ; 
29, 16 (cr?Dn your perversity ! sc. how great is it); Jer. 
49, 16 (if be shudderings upon thee) ; Joel 4, 14; 

Mai. 1, 13 (riN^HO njn what a weariness /); Job 22, 29; 
perhaps in Gen. 49, 4 C'M 1H0 unstable as water (sc. 
became) unless nP.N ( =wast thou!) is to be supplied as 
the subject. 

b) with suppression of the subject, Job 15, 22 (rPN where ? 
sc. is bread); 

c) with suppression of the subject and predicate, Judg. 7,18 
(vid. above letter a); 1 K. 12, 16, (vid. letter a); 2 K. 
9, 27 Cl also him (also explained by ’iHSn strike him!); 
Hos. 5, 8 ( behind thee , Benjamin , sc. is the enemy; other¬ 
wise Judg. 5,14); Ps. 6,4; Hab. 2,4 (TlD"*iy); Ps. 74, 9 
(no-iy). 

Rem. 1. To the category of incomplete sentences belong of course 
also exclamations introduced by interjections (HHIC, ,( iK t 'in, 1 DH cf. 
§ 106). The object of threats and cries of pain usually follows with b 
(cf. vae tihi ), or “bj?, e. g. ilj> iK woe unto us 1 Sam. 4, 8; Isa. 6, 5 
(but cf. Isa. 5, 8, 11, 18, 20, 22, where the noun occurs everywhere 
without S), but the object of complaints is in the vocative or even 
rather the accusative (cf. vaete in Plautus ); so in a lamentation 'HE 'in 
Alas / my brother 1K. 13,30; Jer. 22,18 KOn ' * 'In O the sinful people! 
Isa. 1, 4 (cf. however, also Dl' 1 ? nrw alas for the day 1 Joel 1,16). For 
DH cf. Hab. 2, 20; Zeph. 1, 7; Zech. 2,17. 

1 If 'lx and 'in were originally substantives, they are, in the language as we 
know it, clearly not now such. We shall not consider cases where the above- 
mentioned interjections (e. g. OH Judg. 8,10; Amos, 6, 10) are entirely alone (so 

always HK and HKH). 
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2. Strangely abbreviated nominal sentences occur in DrPT and 
Ps* ^ = O^S D'T hands have they , etc. (cf. tss. 6 and 6 
OnS-nfl etc.). In this manner we must explain Gen. 22, 24 
Nuin. 12,6 0p*P3; and Eccl. 5,16 rSni. 


II. Particular Kinds op Sentences. 

§ 148. 

EXCLAMATORY SENTENCES. 

HD (originally interrogative) = 0 how! sometimes 
strengthened by nt or nNT according to § 136, 1, Rem. 2, is 
used to introduce any exclamation of admiration, irritation or 
disdain. Admiration or irritation over an actual occurrence is 
introduced by an (also originally interrogative) how! 
with the Perfect, a reluctant refusal of a demand by TJ'N (also 
nip Job 31, 1) with the Imperfect, a complaining exclamation 
by rC'N, more rarely (Joel 1, 18 by np) 0 how! 

Examples: HD (or ”710 with a following Daghesh, vid. § 37) admira¬ 
tion before verbal sentences, e. g. Gen. 27, 20 (Ht-no); 38, 29; Num. 24, 
6 (O, how beautiful are... !); Cant 7, 2; before the predicate of nominal 
sentences, e. g. Gen. 28, 17; Ps. 8, 2; with scorn, before the verb 2 Sam. 
6, 20 (O, how glorious was ..../); Jer. 22, 23; Job 26, 2 sq. ; irri¬ 
tation in Gen. 3, 13 (nw-np); 4, 10; 20, 9; 31, 26 what hast thou 
done! 

T['X with the Perfect, e. g. Gen. 26, 9; Ps. 73,19; in scornful expres¬ 
sion Isa. 14, 4,12; complaining (where otherwise we should find np'K) 
1 Sam. 1, 25, 27; with Imperfect Ps. 11,1; 137, 4; in scornful mockery 
Mic. 2, 4. 

Hint with the Perfect Isa. 1, 21; Lam. 1,1; with an Imperfect Lam 
2,1; 4,1. 

Rem. 1. The close relation between a question and an exclamation 
is seen also in the personal interrogative word 'p in cases like Mic. 7, 
18 '1133 who is a Qod like theef and so mainly in rhetorical 

questions, as in a vivid denial of the expression. This relative is often 
seen in the use of questions to indicate wishes, § 151,1. 

2. A weaker form of exclamation is sometimes indicated by the 
insertion of a strengthening '3 yes, certainly , before the predicate; Gen. 
18,20; cf. 33,11 and the analogous cases in the consequent of condi¬ 
tional clauses § 159, 2, d, Rem. 3. 
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§ 149 . 

OATHS AND ASSEVERATIONS. 

We find CN in the sense of forsooth not, and 
(rarely ' 3 ) forsooth , to introduce an assertion or threat 
as an oath (after forms like nJnr’D- *|#Er , n I . ’JN VI, ?£n, 13 
etc., and after curses, vid. below) or even a simple 
asseveration (2 Sam. 20, 20; Job 27, 5 after n^n far be it 

from me, usually, however, without an introductory word). 

Rem. No one has as yet succeeded in giving an unquestioned ex¬ 
planation of the foregoing particles. The supposition according to 
which oaths are said to be due to the suppression of a self-imprecation 
(e. g. thus and thus may Jehovah do to me if I do this = I shall most cer¬ 
tainly not do it; then kVok = if I do not do it = I shall most certainly 
do it) falls because of the impossibility of putting a self-imprecation 
into the mouth of God, as required in Deut. 1, 34 sq.; Isa. 14, 24; 22, 
14; Jer. 22, 6; Ezek. 3, 6; 35, 6; Ps. 95, 11; furthermore, instead of 
self-imprecations we find the imprecations of others (1 Sam. 25, 22). 
Strack (hebr. Gramm, p. 149) denies that OK is an interrogative 
particle; since after this a negative answer is regularly (?) expected. 
OK could easily have acquired a negative meaning, and so the use of 
Kb”OK in a positive sense 2 would follow. The most plausible, however, 
is that the asseverative OK has nothing whatever to do with OK if, cor¬ 
responding rather to the Arabic 9 in (which according to Fleischer = 
Hebrew )’K). Since now ’in (e. g. Koran 26, 109) means forsooth 
not, it is clear that OK introduces the negative oath, K^rOK the posi¬ 
tive. 

Examples: 

a) OK and kb~DK as particles in oaths after the announcement of 
an oath and its form, e. g. 2 Sam. 11, 11 WP-P# nk^K-OK DJ 'HI 

PIP as thou livest and thy soul liveth, I will not do this thing; 2 K. 5,16 
(after HiTT 'P), Cant. 2, 7; 3, 5 (after I caused you to swear ); 

cf. also Gen. 14, 23; 21, 23; 26, 29; in the mouth of Jehovah Isa. 14, 24 
(here Kb~OK first occurs with the Perfect in the sense of a so-called 

1 Also we find connected 'P) PjP’^P in 1 Sam. 20, 3; 25,26 as Jeho¬ 
vah liveth and as t'ly soul liveth (—thou). Of. on ’P and *P in these nominal 
sentences (lit. living is Jehovah t etc.) § 93,1, Rem. 7, Note. 

* There may be found passages, like 1 K. 20, 23 supporting this view, when 
in sense we could translate: whether we could not there overcome them . This, 
however, is entirely impossible with OK and K*?"0K immediately following the 
form of the oath. 
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Perfect propheticum , § 106, 3, b; but in the parallel clause with the Im¬ 
perfect); Jer. 22, 6; in Gen. 31, 52 the negative oath is introduced by 
'JljrOKt nnx~0K, also taken up by *6 with the Imperfect In Ezek. 
34,10 the threat introduced by kVdk in vs. 8 is again begun with 'JJTI 
after a long intermediate sentence. 

b) OK and kVoK after imprecatory forms, e. g. 1 Sam. 3, 17 

'n ini inirroK ^pi 1 nil o'r^K ni God than do so u 

thee and more / thou shalt not hide anything from me, etc.; cf. 1 Sam. 25,22. 
But in 1 Sam. 14,44; 1 K. 2, 23 (here with the Perfect) '3 follows the 
imprecatory form; in 2 Sam. 3, 35 OK ’3; in 1 Sam. 20,13 the content 
of the asseveration (after the insertion of a conditional clause) is resumed 
by the Perfect consec . 

c) OK and K^~0K as simple asseverative particles, e. g. Judg. 5,8 
'll no*\1 nK*V“0K ]VQ actually , no shield nor spear was seen, etc.; Isa. 
22, 14; Job 6, 28 (in the middle of the sentence), after TlVSn obsU; 
1 Sam. 20, 20 K*rDK with the Perfect Job 22, 20. 

§ 150. 

INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES. 

1. An interrogation need not necessarily be indicated by 
a particular interrogative word (pronoun or adverb). Fre¬ 
quently the corresponding emphasis of words (especially when 
the most emphatic word stands first) is sufficient to designate 
an interrogation as such; cf. Gen. 27, 24 nj HHX thou 

art my son Esauf 18, 12; 2 K. 9, 17; 1 Sam. 11, 22 
Yfby Saul shall reign over us?; 22, 7; 2 Sam. 18, 29 
is it well with the young man ? 1 K. 1, 24; Zech. 
8, 6 ( will it therefore be too wonderful in my eyes?). This is 
particularly true when the interrogation is united to a pre¬ 
ceding sentence by means of 1 (e. g. Jon. 4, 11 D’lnx '1X1 
and I should not spare?) ; Ex. 8, 22 (will they not then stone 
us?); Judg. 11, 23; 14, 16; 1 Sam. 25, 11; Isa. 37, 11; 
Job 2,10 ; or when (as partly even in the foregoing examples) 
it is a negative (tf? = K^>q honne?) e. g. 2 Sam. 23,5 (^ 
yea , will he not let it spring forth?) ; 2 K. 5, 26 ; Lam. 3, 38. 1 

1 But in I Sam. 27,10 for “Sk (which according to the usual interpretation 
expects a negative answer) we should read either ^K (HJK) whither or with tha 
LXX '9“*SK cp-Sjp). 
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Rem. The omission of the interrogative particle (H. H) occurs 
Sometimes especially before a guttural in order to avoid hiatus (cf. $ 126, 
6, Rem. 1, b); so before R Gen. 18, 12; 27, 24; 1 K. 1, 24; 21, 7 (as in 
Dan. 5, 13 in Aramaic); before n in 1 Sam. 22, 15; 2 Sam. 19, 23; 
Hab. 2, 10; Job 38, 18; before n in 1 Sam. 21, 16; before J? in Ex. 
9, 17; Job 2, 0; cf. also Job 37, 18 and 39, 2 (before D); 40, 80 
(before '). 

2. As a rule the simple question begins with the interrog¬ 
ative n (n, cf. for form § 100, 4, Rem.) ne ? num. ; the dis¬ 
junctive question with n (num ? utmm ?) in the first clause, 
followed by CX (also CXI; rarely l'x) an? in the second, 1 
e. g. 1 K. 22, 15 ck • • • shall we go ... or forbear? 

To be more specific : 

a) The particle n is striotly a sign of the question pure and simple, 
when the inquirer is uncertain what answer to expect; it is also used 
before nominal sentences (e. g. Gen. 43, 7 HR OpS BTH ’H O^BR Ttyn 
does your father still live? have ye still a brother f cf. on 24, 23; 

1 Sam. 9; 11; on J'RH is there not t 1 K. 22, 7 al.), and verbal sentences, 

e. g. Job 2, 3 hast thou considered (^l 1 ? flpfrTl) my servant Job f 
Elsewhere H (= num f) is used where by the tone of voice and 
character of the question a negative answer is expected, e. g. Job 14,14 
if a man die , HTVn shall he live again f Such a question may be used 
rhetorically for a strict negation, or an astonishing and perhaps pro- 
Yoking refusal,’ e. g. 2 Sam. 7, 5 no nnKH shall thou build a 

house for me t (in the parallel passage 1 Chr. 19, 4 nnk vh thou shall 
not, etc.); Gen. 4, 9 "?jK 'Ilk "iQtfn am I the keeper of my brotherf cl. 

2 K. 5, 7 and the two passages where n is used before the Infinitive 
(construct Job 34, 18; absolute 40, 2; cf. for both J 113, 4, b, 6, with 
Note 2). 


* In 1 Sam. 21,9 (in HB 'j'KI num eat hie t) the particle j'R num custom¬ 
ary in Aramaic,is used entirely alone; the text, however, is without doubt corrupt; 
the LXX with Wellhauaen , Text der Biicher Samuelis, read ETH HR"). We do not 
here consider the introduction of a question by interrogative pronouns ($37) or 
the interrogative words compounded with HD what t TXB^how much t 71137 why 
(vid. $ 102, 2, d)? why ? (§ 99, 3), as well as by 7TR wheret ^'R, m'Hjkow? 
(} 148), etc.; (cf. for the transposition of pronouns or adverbs in interrogative 
words by means of the preceding 'R, the Lexicon under 'R no. 2). 

* For the use of the Imperfect in deliberate questions, vid. $ 107,4, b, 2; tor 
the so-called Perfect coufidentise in questions, vid. $ 106, 3, b. 

* Analogous to this is the use of an interrogative Hp in the sense of a 
reproach in place of a prohibition, as in Cant. 8,4 l"Vj?PTnip what do you awake t 
cf. also Job 81,1 (vid. above, $ 148). 
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Rem. 1. Especially noteworthy are some passages where the inter¬ 
rogative form entirely differs from our method of interrogation, in that 
they serve only to express the conviction that the content of the asser¬ 
tion is well known to the other and is clearly perceived by him. So in 
Gen. 27, 36 K*^[J OH is it not that one calls, etc. = yea, rightly does one 
call him Jacob! 29, 15 (but thou art my relative l); 1 Sam. 2, 27 ( cer¬ 
tainly I have , etc.; also KISh Amos 9, 7: in truth I have t etc.); 1 K. 22, 
3 (ye well know ....); Job 20, 4 npT riKin ironically, you of course 
know that! in 1 Sam. 23, 19 (cf. Ps. 54, 2) a startling announcement is 
so stated (by KiSn) as to render it entirely credible. Finally here belong 
likewise the form of citation roiro K'n kSh (Josh. 10,13) or Dn-tfSn 
O'ltfl? is not this written, etc. (latter form in 1 K. 11, 41; 14, 29 fre¬ 
quently elsewhere in the books of the Kings and Chron.), its meaning is 
identical with the simple asseverating rntn? run (2 Sam. 1, 18) and 
D'ltrG 0371 (1 K. 14, 19; 2 K. 15,11; 2 Chr. 27, 7; 32, 32). 

2. The rare instances where a simple question seems to be in¬ 
dicated by OK (as sometimes in Latin by an ?) are in reality due to the 
suppression of the first clause of a double question; thus 1 K. 1, 27; Isa- 
29, 16; Job 6,12; 39, 13. 

b) Disjunctive questions are usually expressed by OK—H ( whether 
— orf) sometimes also by OK)* —H e. g. Joel 1, 2; Job 21, 4 (with 
another 7) after OK) in incredible questions Gen. 17, 17). A special 
emphasis is laid upon the first question by means of *]Kn (lit. is it also 
In Job 34,17; 40, 8 sq. The second clause is introduced by IK or Job 
16,3; 38, 28, 31, 36 (everywhere before 0, hence doubtless to avoid the 
cacophony, '0 OK). 

The use of this combination (OKI) OK—n does not, however, always 
require opposition between the clauses, but often stands in poetic 
parallelisms and in other sentences (Gen. 37, 8) where the same ques¬ 
tion is merely repeated in different words in the second clause, and thua 
made more emphatic, as in Job 4, 17 is a man more just than God, or 
(OK) is a man more pure than his Maker f 6, 5 sq.; 8, 3; 10, 4 sq.; 11, 2, 
7; 22, 3; Isa. 10, 15; Jer. 5, 29. The second clause may then be 
annexed by simple ) (Job 13, 7; 15, 7 sq.; 38, 16 sq., 22, 32, 39j cl also 
Ps. 8, 5 after HD; Job 21, 17 sq. after 7103) or even asyndetically (Job 
8, 11; 22, 4; after 71? Ps. 144, 3). 

c) In the so-called indirect questions,* after verbs of inquiring^ 

* In Prov. 27,24 OKI occurs after a negative expression; but with Dyserinck 
we should read ytO. Equally abnormal is K*?n for kS”DK in the second clause,. 
Judg. 14,15; but the text is here scarcely reliable (cf. Bertheau on this passage); 
in 1 Sam. 23,11 the second H introduces a new question, the first only a loosely 
connected one. In Job 6, 13 we find OKH in the third clause apparently to- 
strengthen the simple n or OK. 

* It should be remarked that the difference between the direct and the in¬ 
direct question could not have been so clear to the Hebrews as it is, for instance. 
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doubting, examining, 1 etc., the simple question, takes either n whether 
(Gen. 8 , 8), 9 or DM (Gen. 15, 5; 2 K. 1, 2 ; Cant. 7,13; before nominal 
sentence Jer. 5,1); in disjunctive questions (whether — or) DM—n Nunn 
13, 18 (or DK-n, in Gen. 24, 21 ; 21, 21; 37, 22; Ex. 16. 4) ; also 
H — n in Num. 13, 18, upon which again DM —n follows, as *M — P in 
Eccl. 2, 19. The form DM jinf ’D (who knows if, i. e. whether or not) is 
used affirmatively like the Latin nescio an, Esth. 4, 14. 

In Jon. 1, 7, 8, the relative pronouns -p and "ltfM are also inter- 
rogatives (=for the sake of whom f) due to the following 'P7. 

d) The words n? and Mtfl (cf. § 186, 1, Rem. 2) serve to give 
animation or intensity to a question; so we find MiflM (1DM) for, now 
Gen. 27,33 (Mtfl MlDM-'D who in the world was he f) Judg. 9,38; Isa. 
19,12; Job 17,15 MlSM 7VM where then f But 'N can be used only after 
a complete question (Ex. 33,16; Isa. 22, 1; also Hos. 13,10, since 'HM 
is either dialectic for, or should be read JTM) or placed at the begin¬ 
ning only after a strongly emphasized word in the real question (Gen. 
27, 37). 5 

e) Occasionally two coordinated sentences are governed by one in¬ 
terrogative word, the first of which should be subordinated to the 
second, thus actually applying the interrogative word to the second; so 
we find in Isa. 5, 4 after £ttp why did I expect .... 7 and it brought 
= why did it bring when I expected, etc.; 50, 2; after n Jer. 8,4 and 
Num. 16, 22 (read tf'Kn).* But in Job 4, 2 n and 4, 21 «Sn are 
separated from their respective verbs by the insertion of a conditional 
clause. 

3. The affirmative answer is given, as in Latin, by repeat¬ 
ing the emphatic word of the interrogative sentence (or by 
changing the 2d person into the 1st, Gen. 24, 58 ; 27, 24; 
29, 5 ; Judg. 13,11) ; Gen. 29, 6 ; 37, 32 sq.; 1 Sam. 23,11 ; 
Jer. 37, 17 (cf. 2 K. 10, 15 y es i 11 1111 answer to 

tt£n). The negative answer is given merely by (Gen. 19, 

to the Latins or Germans. In Hebrew this discrimination was not made either 
by a change of mood (as in Latin) or by the position of the words (as in German); 
cf. also § 137, Rem. 

1 In Gen. 43, 6 H is explained by which from the context means 

to give information upon a question. 

* In Eccl. 3, 21 for the article accepted by the Massora, read and 

rn") s tj (= whether — w’tether). ' 

• But in Job 9, 24 and 24, 25 *ii)M does not precede 'p, but depends upon the 
conditional clause. 

4 Ct the analogous sentences after because Isa. 65, 12; the same after □.} 

{ 15a 
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2 al. ; cf. § 152 1, a, Rem. 1) as in Judg. 4, 20 by = no! 
or no one! 


§ 151. 

OPTATIVE SENTENCES. 

Besides the expression of the optative by the simple 
Imperfect (§ 107, 4, a), Cohortative (§ 108, especially with k: 
ibid. 1, 6), Jussive (§ 109, with NJ ibid., 1, a), Imperative 
(§ 110,^1, a), the Perfect consec . (§ 112, 4, 6), or even by the 
simple nominal sentence (§ 116, 5, Rem. 2, Note 1, and § 141, 
3). It is also indicated: — 

1. By questions 1 expressive of wish, e. g. 2 Sam. 15, 4 
who will make me judge ? i. e. would that I were 
made judge ; 2 Sam. 23, 15. Especially frequent is the use 
of IFP^D (lit. who will give /) to introduce wishes of all kintls 
(vicl. Rem.). In Mai. 1, 10 the actual wish is coordinated 
with a question “tip!'! CP2"C3 0 that there were some 

one among you to shut the doors ! 

Rem. Occasionally the original meaning of }JV _, p becomes evi¬ 
dent, Judg. 9, 29 'T3 njn OjJSVfltt jJT^p who gives this people into my 
hand f — O that some one would give this people into my hand I cf. Ps. 
55, 7. In these examples in the phrase the idea O that I had is 

excluded, no more notice being taken of the meaning give; it is used 
rather as a mere optative particle ( utinam ). This construction may be 
indicated: 

a) by the accusative (in harmony with the original meaning) of a 
substantive Deut. 28, 67 (would it were evening .... morning!) Judg. 9, 
29 ; Ps. 14, 7 (53, 7); 55, 7; with accusative and following Infinitive 
Job 11, 5; with double accusative Num. 11, 29; Jer. 8, 23; with the 
accusative of an Infinitive Ex. 16, 3; 2 Sam. 19,1 *pjPinn TMO JJV-’p 
would that I had died for thee! (cf. for § 135, 2, b) ; of a Participle 
Job 31,3">; of a personal pronoun (as suffix) Job 29, 2 (with following 
3; but in Isa. 27, 4; Jer. 9,1 with following accusative is not 

sL='S ^JT-'p, but lit. who endowed me with , etc.; cf. § 117, 6, 6, /?). With 
a still greater weakening of its original meaning '"'D is used with an 


1 The transition from a question to a wish is seen in Num. 11, 4 who will 
give us meat to eat t — O that we had meat to eat! cf. Ps. 60, 4. 
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adjective Job 14, 4 ( could a clean thing come from an unclean! i. e. 
how can, etc.; likewise Job 31, 31 how could there be an unsatisfied 
one!). 

b) with a following Perfect Job 23, 3 (cf. } 120,2, a, Rem. 1); with a 
Perfect consec. Deut 5, 20 (O that they had such a heart!). 

c) with a following Imperfect Job 6 , 8; 13, 6; 14,13; in Job 19, 
23 the Imperfect is twice used with Waw (cl Note 1, above, on Mai. 
1. 10). 

For the Cohortative in the consequent of such an optative, cf. § 106, 

2, c. 

2. By the particles CN (Ex. 32, 32; Ps. 81, 9; 95, 7; 
139, 19; Prov. 24, 11; 1 Chr. 4, 10; throughout with a fol¬ 
lowing Imperfect) and ^ (hence Ps. 119, 5 ^nx, 2 K. 5, 3 
^PIK [from nx Oh! and ^ ; both with a following 

Imperfect) o si ! utinam. 1 also is followed by the Imper¬ 
fect Gen. 17, 18; Job 6, 2; the Jussive Gen. 30, 34 (rather 
concessive = may it so happen; also in Ps. 81, 14 is VP or 
nVP to be supplied with the Participle; the Perfect as an 
expression of the wish that something may happen (cf. § 106, 
4) Num. 14, 2 V? 0 that we had died! 20, 3 and Josh. 
7, 7(each time ^); but Isa. 48, 18 and 83, 19 (each time X*6) 
referring to the future. For ^ with an Imperative (by 
virtue of an anacoluthon) Gen. 23, 13, cf. § 110,1, c, Rem. 2; 
for the Perfect after CX Gen. 40. 14; 2 K. 5, 20; cf. 
§ 106, 3, 6, Note. 


§ 152. 

NEGATIVE SENTENCES. 

1. Negation in independent clauses is expressed by the 
adverbs x^> (Job 6 , 21 K e th . perhaps retained as a substantive) 
= oi not , ~^>X = firj (substantive in Job 24, 25) ; |'X (there is) 
not; CllS not yet , DDX no more , 'QDX (cf. § 90, 3, a), not; 

1 Cf. the same transition of conditional into optative particles (by virtue of 
the suppression of the consequent) in German: o wenn ich {doch) hatte ! and the 
like; e. g. Num. 22,29 hatte ich (”BT. nur ein Schwert . . . ich hatte dich sicher 
getdtet! 
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almost exclusively poetic are ^2, ^> 5 , ^2 not . The principal 
difference between tib and ]'N is that by (regardless of its 
use in negativing individual words ) 1 verbal sentences (rarely 
nominal sentences, vid. Rem. 3) are regularly negatived, but 
by nominal sentences exclusively (vid. examples). The 
conjunctions ]9 and that not are used in negations of 

dependent clauses. We subjoin a more complete view of the 
use of these words : — 

a) Kb (more rarely Klb), like oi, al>K t in regularly used for otyeetsee, 
unconditional negation, and hence is commonly connected with the Per¬ 
fect or the Imperfect (as Indicative); (for its connection with the Imper¬ 
fect to express unconditional prohibition, vid. § 107, 4, o, 2; for kb with 
a Jussive, § 109, 1, &, Rem- 1); for Kb=Kbn nonne in questions, cf. 
§ 160,1. In connection with ^ 3 , ”b3 (without a following article = any 
one , anything ), Kb expresses an absolute negation; nullus , no one (cf. 
French ne .... personne , ne .... rien) usually in the order *73 ... - Kb, 
e. g. Gen. 3, 1 yjp b3? <b3k/l Kb ye may eat from no tree of the 
garden , Ex. 10, 16; 20, 4; DeuL 8 , 9; Jer. 13, 7; 32, 17 p31-b:>. .. .Kb 
= nothing at all; cf. the same assertion in a rhetorical question 32,27); 
Prov. 12, 21 ; 30, 30 (Sd-^DD ... kb before nothing) ; 2 Chr. 32,15; but 
cf. the inverted position Ex. 12,16 7l£jf*"kb rDKbo _ b3 no work at all 
shall be done; Job 33, 13 ; Dan. 11, 37 (otherwise, however, when S3 
in consequence of the determination is used in the sense of whole, 
e. g. NUm. 23, 13 Htpn kS tb3 thou shalt not see the whole , but only a 
part). 


1 Here especially belong composites like bK"KS a not-god, that is called 
a god, but is nothing less than one in Deut. 32, 21; nbK Kb vs. 17, cf. Jer. 6, 
7; a no-people vs. 21; ^33 Kb nothing Amos 6,13; yjf Kb not-wood Isa. 

10,15; B^K Kb, D3K Kb not-man', not-human (of God) Isa. 31,8; piy-Kbunri^At- 
eousness Jer. 22, 13, cf. Ezek. 22, 29; Job 26, 2 sq. (H3~Kb, Tp~kb not-power , 
HDjn Kb unwisdom) ; cf. also Isa. 66, 2 Klbp with no-satisfaction; Job 

16, 32; 1 Chr. 12, 33. In Num. 20, 5 a construct state with several genitives is 
negatived by Kb- Furthermore K’b with an Infinitive is found in Num. 86,23; Kb 
with an adjective 03H Kb unwise Hos. 13,13; TDIT"Kb impious Ps.48,1; Tjf K? 
and OWp^Kb not strong Prov. 30, 26; ',?*"Kb not-right 2 K. 7, 9; tfb with a Par¬ 
ticiple Jer. 2, 2 unsown; Ezek. 4,14; 22. 24 ; Zeph. 2, 1; 8, 5 (hut the Massora 
requires HOnj Isa. 64, 11; 71311*3 62, 12; 713^13 Jer. 6, 8; 7T3m Hos. 1, 6, 
hence everywhere 3d sing. fern. Perfect in pause = would not be comforted , etc.; 
therefore not composites, but partly relative clauses, partly [Isa. 64, 11; Ho®. 
1,6; and especially 2, 25;] principal clauses for proper names). Cf. for the fore¬ 
going composites, chiefly § 81, Rem. 2, No. 2; for the use of the same in circum¬ 
stantial clauses as a periphrasis of ideas of quality, vid. below,letter A, Rem. 
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Analogous to b*3 • • • • kb we find kb . • •. tf*k in Gen. 23,6 al. in a 
verbal sentence with the sense of no one at all, not a single one. 

Rem. 1. The examples where kb stands absolutely as a negative 
answer = not, no, are to be considered as extreme abbreviations of com¬ 
plete verbal sentences, e. g. Gen. 19, 2 (kb according to the context for 
HDJ kb etc.); 23,11; 42,10; Hag. 2,12; Job 23,6, sometimes with a 
following'3 but Gen. 19, 2 (vid. above); Josh. 5,14; 1 K. 3,22. 

2. The negation of a nominal sentence by kb always expresses (in 
contrast with the regular negative particle }'H) a certain emphasis, pro¬ 
vided the force of the negation falls rather upon a definite word (cf. 
e. g. Ezek. 36, 32) than upon the whole sentence; this emphasized word 
is usually a Participle, e. g. 2 Sam. 3, 34 JVhlDk“kb *pv thy hands were 
not bound; Num. 35, 23 (Deut. 4, 42; 19, 4); Deut. 28, 1 (in a relative 
clause in Ps. 38, 15); 1 Sam. 20, 26 (where with kb we also find ’flba 
before a nominal sentence); Jer. 4, 22; Amos 5, 18; Hag. 1, 2 (where, 
however, we should read K3); Ps. 22, 7; 74, 9; Prov. 18, 5; Job 12, 3; 
22, 16. But nominal sentences with pronominal (Gen. 20, 12; 2 Sam. 
21, 2; Job 28, 14 parallel with )'k) or substantive subject may also be 
negatived by kb, e. g. Ex. 4, 10 Oik D'*)3^ VTH kb not a man of words 
(i. e. no eloquent man) am I; Gen. 29, 7; Num. 23, 19; Isa. 22, 2; 44, 
19; Ps. 22. 3; Job 9, 32; 18, 17; 21, 9; 36, 2fi(with Wow apodosis ); 41, 
2; in Job 9, 83 we find even & kb non est for }'k. (For kb = yk in 
circumstantial clauses as a paraphrase of attributive ideas, vid. below, 
letter h, Rem.). 

3. Regularly kb immediately precedes the verb, but sometimes it 
is separated from it (especially to emphasize a following word); so in 
Job 22, 7; Eccl. 10,10 before object and verb; Num. 16, 29; 2 K. 5, 26 
before subject and verb; Deut 8, 9; 2 Sam. 3,34; Ps. 6,2; 49,18; Job 
13,16; 34,23 before a more definite qualification. In Deut 32, 5 we 
find kb, according to the accents, even at the end of the sentence 
(they offend him not ); of course, however, 0^3 kb is to be connected. 
For the position of kb with the Infinitive absolute vid. § 118, 3, b, 
Rem. 3. 

6) “Sit, like w and ne, serves to express subjective and dependent 
negation, especially in connection with a Jussive ( § 109,1,5, and Rem. 
2) to introduce prohibitions, warnings, negative wishes and commands 
(for “bit with an Imperfect vid. $ 107, 4, a, 2, Rem.; for 2 K. 6,27 vid. 
§109,2,6). 

Rem. 1. To form a composite word “Sk is used (like kb vid. 
above, No. 1, Note 1) in Prov. 12,38 in njO“Sk not-death (immortality). 
The cases where bk (like fdf = ynnrrcuj means no, not so, Ruth 1, 13 
V03 bk not so, my daughter; Gen. 19,18 and 33,10 (k}“bk), are also 
<vid. letter a, Rem. 1) due to extreme abbreviations of a complete sen¬ 
tence (such an one being repeated in 2 Sam. 13, 25); so in 2 Sam. 1,21; 
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Isa. 62, 2; Ps. 83, 2 'IT is clearly to be supplied, and in Joel 2, 13; 
Amos 5, 14 the corresponding Jussive from the preceding Imperative* 
(Prov. 17,12 from the preceding Infinitive absolute). 

2. Like R*? we also regularly find “Sr immediately preceding the 
verb; in Jer. 15,15, however, it precedes another strongly emphasized 
clause. 1 

e) f R, lit. construct state of f R non-entity t is (like the absolute state, 
vid. below) the negative of ET to be (ct. e. g. Gen. 31, 29 with Neb. 5, 5). 
As Er(=he, she, it is, was, etc., (contains the idea of being in all its 
tenses, so does ]'R» "R the idea of notrbeing. We thus find that: 

1) the absolute state f R (with an evident transition in meaning of a 
verbal predicate = is not at hand) is always used after the negatived ob¬ 
ject, e. g. Isa. 37, 3(2 K. 19, 3) rnSS f R nil and there is not strength 
to bring forth; Gen. 2, 6 (fR was not there); Ex. 17, 7 (fR“DR or is he 

notf after V'7\ is he _ ?); Lev. 26, 37; Num. 20, 5; Judg. 4, 20 ('R 

= no) ; 1 Sam. 9, 4 and 10, 14 (}'H in reference to the plu.); Isa. 41, 17; 
45, 21; Mic. 7,2; Prov. 13, 4; 25, 14; Job 3, 9 (f RJ = and may there be 
none there, cf. Prov. 5,17); Eccl. 3,19. Cl also f R”DR unless it be the 
case Gen. 30, 1; Ex. 32, 32; Judg. 9, 15; 2 E. 2,10. In Job 35, 15 f R 
is used irregularly before a Perfect as an emphatic negation; but the text 
is here scarcely reliable. 

2) the construct state f R had originally its natural position directly 

before the substantive, thus expressing its absence, or before the subject 
of the verbal sentence which was to be negatived. To the first category 
belong the numerous cases where f R is united with a Participle (e. g. 
1 Sam. 26,12 f'pO J'Rl JH? fin fit) there was no one seeing, etc. 
= there was none who saw , and none who noticed , and none who was 
awake); so especially ]' R] with a Participle in subordinated circum¬ 
stantial clauses, like Isa. 5, 29 VXD J'Rl he will escape 

while there is no rescuing one = without any one saving; Ps. 7, 3 al.; 
Lev. 26, 6 al. (T">np fRl without any one fearing); cf. § 141, 2, Rem. 2. 
f R is used as the negation of a whole nominal sentence in Num. 14, 
42 0p3*}p3 njTT |'R Jehovah is not in your midst; Gen. 37, 29 ^Ol'^'R 
"1133 and Joseph was not in the pit. 

3) If the negatived subject is a personal pronoun, it appears, according 
to § 100, 5, as a suffix united with ]'R: '3PR 1 am not, was not , shall not 
be; >"]PR,/em. ^PR thou art not, etc., UJ'R, fem. HJPR he, she is not, etc. 
(also absolute in Gen. 42, 13 he. is [he was 5, 24] not [no more] at hand); 
DPR they are not, etc. If its predicate is a verb, since f R always intro¬ 
duces a nominal sentence, it follows as a Participle, e. g. Ex. 5, 10- 
pj '3PR I am not giving ; 8 , 17; Deut. 1, 32. 

i In Jer. 51, 3 *^R is twice used for ~Sr, sc. in accordance with the inter¬ 
pretation of the Massorites = against him that bendeth; but here we should 
doubtless read *Sr, 
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Rem. The use of 'JK yK for 'JJ'K in Neh. 4,17 is due to the coor¬ 
dination of three other (substantive) subjects, which are emphatically 
united by unjK~yK. Since the suffixes of the 1st and 3d pens. sing, 
connected with yK are according to § 100, 5 actual verbal suffixes, it is 
clear that in Hag. 2,17 (D^PK yK) the pronominal complement to yK is 
once connected with the nota accus. 1 

4) The fact that,yK (like yK) always contained a verbal idea (is not, 
tons not, etc.) brought about such a change in this word that its original 
character as a construct state was forgotten; in harmony therewith yK 
was frequently separated from its governing word (substantive or 
Participle). This occurred especially by the interpolation of small 
(apparently enclitic) words like 13 (Isa. 1, 6), iS (Lev. 11, 10, 12), nS 
(Gen. 11, 30), 01 (Ps. 14, 3), 0£ (Judg. 18,10; Ex. 12, 30); but cf. also 
Ps. 5,10; 6,6; 32,2 and the absolute use Ex. 22, 2; 1 K. 8,9; Ruth 
4,4. The change of position of yK and the noun thus became finally 
possible, as in Gen. 40,8 and 41,16 p’AK yK IPfll no one is present who can 
interpret it); Gen. 47,13; Judg. 14,6; 1 Sam. 21,2; Isa 1,30; Jer.30,13; Hab. 
2, 19; Prov. 5,17 (J'Kl = neve sint; cf. letter c, 1; Job 3, 9); 30, 27. In 
Ex. 5,16 j'K is used between the subject and predicate. 

Rem. 1. Like Si.... HiS or KiS .... Si (vid. above, letter a) 
Si yK (e. g. Eccl. 1, 9 Ehn~S3 yK there is nothing new , etc.; Pan. 1, 4; 
cf. np*KD yK there is nothing there 1 K. 18, 43; Eccl. 5,13) and yK....Sl 
(Hab. 2, 19; cf. yK no*Kip Judg. 14, 6) also express an absolute 
negation. 

2. The negative syllable 'K in the two composites 113^) ’K (as 
proper noun 1 Sam. 4, 21) and 'pJ^K not guiltless (Job 22, 30) is no 
doubt due to an abbreviation of yK = yK. In Ethiopic this abbreviation 
is very common, as also the negation prefixed to verbs. 

d) not yet is used according to § 107,1, a, Rem. 1, in reference 
to the past regularly with the Imperfect Gen. 2, 6 (D^D-*- Si still no 
one; vid. above, letters a and c, Rem. 1); 19, 4; 24, 45; Josh. 2, 8; 
1 Sam. 3, 3 (but cf. 3, 7); with the Imperfect i*i the sense of the present 
Ex. 10, 7 ('F\ O^.pn knowest thou not yett ); Ex. 9, 30. 

e) D|)K (properly substantive = cessation) no more (containing the 
verbal idea be present , cf. Peut. 32, 36; Isa. 45, 6, 14; 46,9; used 
absolutely in Amos 6, 10; in questions £'K Tty DDKH is there not one 
moret etc.; 2 Sam. 9, 3; often also in the sense of non nisi); with 
paragogic (§ 90, 3, a) 'DDK Isa. 47, 8, 10; Zeph. 2, 16 Tij’ 'OflKl 'JK 
it is I and no one else. 

f) S3, a poetic and prophetic; also with a certain emphasis = K i ? 


1 According to de Lagarde novae psalterii graeci editionis specimen, p. 26 
an accusative after K is also found before Ps. 8, 3. 

* Clearly from nSl fail, fall away, from which root the original substan¬ 
tives 'S3 and (whence § 90, 3, a) are also formed. 
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with the Imperfect e. g. Isa. 26, 14; 33, 20, 23 (with the Perfect imme¬ 
diately afterwards); Hos. 7, 2; Ps. 49, 13; Prov. 10, 30 (but In Isa. 14, 
21 before the Jussive = ”Sk) ; before an adjective Prov. 24, 23; before 
an Infinitive (where otherwise we would find 'rtSaS, vid. below) Ps. 
32, 0. 

g) 'Sa with the Perfect Gen. 31, 20; Isa. 14, 0; with the Imperfect 
Job 41,18; as the negation of a Participle, Hos. 7, 8; Ps. 19, 4; of an 
adjective 2 Sam. 1, 21. 

h) 'flSl as the negation of an adjective 1 Sam. 20, 20; for 'Phi 
Ezek. 13, 3, vid. letter k; for 'JpSlS as a regular negation of the In¬ 
finitive construct vid. § 114, 3, Rem. 2; for 'JpSlS as a conjunction vid. 
below, letter Jfc. 

Rem. On *S, fit, 'Sa. To the category of negative sentences 
belong also periphrases of attributive ideas by means of ,l ?3 not 
(both used almost exclusively in poetry) or y* with a following sub¬ 
stantive, chiefly in the form of simple circumstantial clauses, as in 
2 Sam. 23,4 nil;? vh ^p3 morning when no clouds are present, i. e. a 
cloudless morning; cf. Job 12, 24 ; 26, 2 b; 38, 20 uninhabited ); 

1 Chr. 2, 30, 32 (D'}3 *6 childless) ; also ^3 (e. g. Job 24, 10) and 
e. g^ Ps. 88, 6 as a man who has no strength , i. e. as a weak 

man ; Isa. 47, 1; Hos. 7, 11; numberless Gant 6, 8 al.; 

generally, however (Ps. 104, 25 al.), like actual circumstantial clauses 
(cf. § 141,2, Rem. 2) connected with JTato j'Hl. Such circumlocu¬ 

tions more rarely appear as relative clauses (cf. § 166,2, a), e. g. Job 30, 13 
lop Vtb (they) i oha have no helper = the helpless ones, cf. 29, 12; Hab. 
1, 14; with Zech. 9, 11 (from a waterless [empty] pit). 1 

At what stage of the language such combinations came to be re¬ 
garded as simply negative adjectives, is seen partly from the frequent 
coordination (even of relative clauses analogous to the foregoing) with 
actual adjectives (Joel 1, 0; Ps. 72, 12; Job 29, 12; cf. also Isa. 59, 10 
where O'!'#’"*? is parallel with D^]£3), partly from the introduction 
by means of the nota dativi ^ Isa. 40, 29 (= and to the fainting one) ; 
Job 26, 2 a, 3; Neh. 8, 10. _ 

i) (lit turn, removal; root HJfi) that not , lest, at the beginning 
of sentences that express a fear or care; fear in Gen. 32, 12 al. (cf. dci&u 
fir;, vereor ne); beware (so often after H, n WH Gen. 24, 0; 31, 24 
al.), take care that (2 K. 10, 23), etc. Sometimes the idea upon which 

depends is virtually contained in the subordinate clause, e. g. Gen. 
19, 19 and I could not escape to the mountain (since I feared),' 
njnn the evil could overtake me; (26, 7, 9; 31, 31; 38, 11; in Gen. 44, 34 
from the rhetorical question how could I... .f the sentence I cannot 


* In Prov. 9,13 (perhaps also 14, 7, but vid. Delitzsch on this passage) a 
verbal sentence is thus coordinated as a periphrasis of an adjective. 
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governing [8 has been removed). This is especially true in statements 
of any action or its omission by which something is concealed (in which 
case final *1? becomes ne) ; cf. Gen. 11, 4; 19,15; Num. 20, 18 (where 
'(9 lest is separated from its verb by a strongly emphasised substantive; 
Judg. 15,12 (after swear unto me!); Prov. 24,18. In Gen. 3, 22 (and 
now lest fie put forth his hand! etc.) a cohortative is considered as 
virtually governing m ]$; in vs. 28 it is changed into an historical 
tense. 

Rem. According to § 107,4, a, 3, "’jp is naturally followed by the 
Imperfect; for the exceptions 2 Sam. 20, 6 ; 2 K. 2, 16, vid. ibid., Note 4; 
cf. also 2 K. 10, 23 **n see to U that there be not , etc. 

1c) 'r*}>3^ lest with the Imperfect Ex. 20. 20; 2 Sam. 14, 14 (in Jer. 
23, 14 read the Infinitive 3*0 for *30; 27, 8 *K3; for *N3; in Ezek. 13, 
3 *10 'KpS is a relative clause governed by ) = according to that which 
they have not seen. 

2. Two negations in the same sentence do not contradict 

each other (as nonnulli , nonnemo ), but rather increase the force 
of the negative (like ovx aide*?, ovx ovdcquas nulli — non, nemo non); 
1 K. 10 , 21 b$? silver was accounted 

nothing at all ; 2 Chr. 9, 20 without *6); Zeph. 2, 2 cnp? 
N'fnj before (not) comes . Here especially belong the union of 
px and ^2 not with “]p without (§ 119, 3, df, 1 ); e. g. Isa. 
5 , 9 ( 6 , 11) ]'xp (for which Jer. 2 , 15 has ^ ^ 39 ) lit. 
without no inhabitant — so that no inhabitant is there any more 
(but Isa. 50, 2 D^p ]'ND with causative “)p on account of the 
lack qf water ; also in “]'X ^?P3 did it happen, because of the 
lack of...? Ex. 14, 11; in 2 K. 1 , 3, 6 , 16 “]p is causative); 
Eccl. 3, 11 IttfX ^ 3 P besides that (that no one can, etc.). 

3. In poetry a negation may sometimes extend its in¬ 
fluence to a second parallel negative clause (annexed with or 
without Waw) ; e. g. 1 Sam. 2 , 3 talk no more so proudly , let 
(not) arrogance come out of your mouth; Num. 23, 19; Isa. 
23,4; 28,27; 38,18; Ezek. 16,47; Ps. 9, 19; 35,19; 38,2; 
44, 19; 76, 6 ; Job 28, 17 (in 3, 11 *6 why not? thus 
influences a foregoing parallel clause). 
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§ 153. 

LIMITED AND EXPANSIVE SENTENCES. 

The particles TjN, p^ only serve to indicate a sentence 
limited in application, and the particles DJ, also, , thereto , 

even to introduce a sentence with a wider scope. It is to be 
noticed here that the influence of these particles does not 
necessarily extend only to the word directly following (sp *?]K 
Gen. 7, 23; 34, 15; Gen. 6, 5; Amos 3, 2 and *?]« pnn 
Num. 13, 2 = only alone? Cl Gen. 27, 34; Job 7, 11; 
Deut. 16, 17), but frequently also to the entire following 
sentence. So 7]K Ex. 12, 15 ; 1 K. 17, 13 ; Job 16, 7; 23, 6 ; 
p^ Gen. 20, 11; 24, 8 ; Ps. 32, 6 ; Prov. 13, 10; Cl Gen. 27, 
33 ; 32, 21 (nan ci ) ; 1 Sam. 22, 7; 28, 20; Zech. 9, 11; 

Job 14, 3; 16, 4. In Mai. 1, 10 and Job 2, 10 Cl precedes 
two coordinated clauses, although strictly speaking it belongs 
only to the second; cf. the analogous examples § 150, 2 , e. 


§ 154. 

SENTENCES CONNECTED BY WAW. 

Two or more sentences, as well as individual words, are 
connected by Waw copulative 1 ); (cf. for the different vocal¬ 
ization of the same § 104, 2). Its use, however, is not limited 


1 For a detailed statement of tlie use of Waw copulative vid. Geseniu*, 
Thesaurus I, p. 393 sq. For the coordination of identical (e. g. of five Imperfect 
conse c. in Gen. 25, 34 of five Perfects by means of Dll) as well as different tenses 
and modes through Waw copulative enough has been said, under the Tenses. In 
regard to the placing together of individual nouns by 1 (which strictly interpreted 
is dne to a union of several individual clauses) it may be noticed that: 

a) contrary to our idiom, which in an enumeration employs the conjunction 
and only before the last member enumerated, the Hebrew has usually the poly- 
syndetic construction (so in Gen. 12, 16 Waw copulative is used six times, 
24,35 seven, 15, 19 sq. nine, Josh. 7, 24 ten). Sometimes, however, only the 
last two words are so connected (cf. three members in Gen. 5, 32; 10,1 *, 11, 26; 
13, 2; 14,1; 80, 39, etc.); more rarely the first two (Ps. 45, 9). Asyndeton i* 
permanent in the form yesterday (and) the day before Ex. 5, 8 al. 
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merely to connecting actually coordinated sentences, for it 
frequently serves even when an antithesis is to be introduced, 
(Gen. 17, 21; 19,19 and in nominal circumstantial clauses) 
or when one of the two connected sentences is subordinate to 
the other. For the use of ) to introduce circumstantial clauses, 
cf. especially § § 141,2, Rem. 2 and 142,1, Rem. 1; object clauses 
§ 157; causal clauses § 158; comparative clauses § 161; final 
clauses § 165; consequential clauses § 166; for the so-called 
Waw apodosis cf. § 143,6, Rem. 2 and the sections therein cited; 
for the use of Waw in numerical statements, § 134,6, Rem. 

Rem. Occasionally Waw annexes a clause only apparently to the 
preceding, but actually to one understood, and supplied from the con¬ 
text. So we find ] with Imperatives to express results, 1 K. 2, 22 
ask also rather; Ezek. 18, 32 1 have no pleasure in the death of 
him that, dieth .... wherefore turn yourselves; so also at the be¬ 

ginning of the discourse when loosely connected with a fact or the 

(but this asyndetic construction is used with verbs as a rhetorical means of en¬ 
livening the statements, thereby rendering them more forcible, e. g. Judg. 5, 
27 at her feet he bowed , fell , lay down; Ex. 15, 19; 1 Sam. 15,6; Job 20,19; 
Cant. 2, 11; 5, 6). 

6) Occasionally Waw copulative is explicative (like isque, et — quidem) *=■ 
certainly , to be sure ( Waw explicativum), e. g. Gen. 4, 4 ( and indeed of the fat 
thereof ); Ex. 24,12; 1 Sam. 17, 34 ( with the bears certainly ); 2 Sam. 13, 20; Isa. 
57,11; Amos 3,11; 4,10; Zech. 9, 9; Prov. 3,12; Neh. 8,13; 2 Chr. 23,10 (but i 
before in ISam. 28,3should with the LXX be omitted); also in connections 
like I#} — ]Qfrom ... to and till . . . Gen. 13, 3; 14, 23; 19,4,11, etc. 

In an emphatic sense (=and especially) we find J, e. g. in Gen. 3,16 (^J^HI); 
Isa. 2, 1; Pa 18,1; perhaps also Job 10, 17 (yea, a whole host); 2 Chr. 16,14. 
An undoubted example of the so-called Waw concomitantiae is found in Job 41, 
12 a boiling pot pDlKl with rush (fire). In Arabic this Waw of presence takes an 
accusative. 

1—1 in Ps. 76, 7; Dan. 1,3; 8, 13 is used in the sense of as well ... as also 
(for V—1= sive — sive, cf. § 162). 

c) For the adverbs used also as copulatives, D£ also, thereto (connecting 
several things, e. g. the two Gen 27,45 ; Prov. 17,15; l ?3“D$aM<o<7etAer,- 

as a progressive and, e. g. Gen. 30, 8; 37, 7; 1 Sam. 30, 8; cf. also examples like 
1 Sam. 24. 10 behold , O behold! D*—D£or 01^ — Dl Gen. 24, 44== os well —as; 
01 occurs three times in Gen. 24, 25; 32, 20) and the even more expressive 
also, thereto, even (partly poetic, partly belonging to later usage; often only a 
simple and but occasionally adversative, nevertheless Ps. 44,10 al.; — *)#, also 

thrice repeated, = indeed — as also; cf. also and even also Lev. 26.44; 

lit. it comes also that = be quiet then, according to the context either 
quanto mag is or quanto minus), vid. Lexicon. 
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speech of another, e. g. 2 Sam. 18, 11; 24, 3; 2 K. 4, 14, 41; 7, 18; cf. 
also Josh. 7, 7 ; Ps. 2, 10 ; 4, 4; Isa. 8, 7. The suppression of the 

antecedent is sometimes due to angry excitement or haste, which ap¬ 
parently begrudges the time necessary to a complete expression ; 
especially instructive therefore are Num. 12, 14; 16, 11; 20, 3 (tVj); 
1 Sam. 10, 12; 15, 14; 28, 12; 2 Sam. 18, 12; 2 K. 1, 10; 7, lft 
{cf. vs. 2); Isa. 3, 14; Ps. 2, 6 (also a circumstantial clause: while I = 
and yet have I mysdf, etc.; cf. also the later addition with the optative 
formula '0* Num. 11, 20; Judg. 9, 20. 

§ 155. 

RELATIVE CLAUSES. 

1. Relative clauses (in prose at least) are generally indi¬ 
cated by the relative pronoun (for its construction, cf. 
§ 13\ 1, 2), more seldom by the demonstratives ni, >11 or the 
prefixed*n (on this cf. § 138, 3). 

Rem. 1. Occasionally appears as the subject of a nominal 
clause, whose predicate is formed by an active Participle (Deut. 1, 4; 
4, 46; Jer. 38, 16 ; Neh. 5, 2; Ps. 115, 8) or a passive (Ezek. 9, 2); cf. 
Kahan , die verbal-nominale Doppelnatur der hebr. Partic. u. Infin., 
Leipzig, 1889, p. 22. 

2. To express a local relation (== where) is used e. g. in Num. 
20,13; 22, 26; Deut. 8,15 (in a nominal clause); Ps. 84, 4; 95, 0 (in a 
verbal clause). 

2. The relative condition is very frequently, especially 
in poetic discourse, expressed by the simple addition (sub¬ 
ordination) of the relative clause . 1 This can take place: 

a) as a nominal clause, e. g. 2 Sam. 20 , 21 a man from mount 
Ephraim 'ID# 173# whose name was Sheba ; 1 K. 13, 2; Zecli. 
6 , 12; Job 1 , 6 . Cf. also clauses like Gen. 89, 4 
all (that) he had (vs. 5, the same usage with “l#g); Isa. 
30, 6 ; Job 3, 15 with princes DnJ> 2 HJ who had gold; Ps. 
11 , 4; Prov. 22 , 11; with a reference back to a nominal 

1 The earlier supposition that all these cases depended upon the omission 
of is erroneous; rather is it to be supposed that these relative dependent or 
subordinated clauses form only one of the many kinds of circumstantial clauses 
connected with a governing word and hence subordinate. Cf. the Bn gHuh : the 
friend I met; the hook I told you of. 
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suffix Ps. 49, 14 D 3 T 1 r»T £A/« the lot of those 

whose trust (is). In 2 Chr. 16, 9 with such, whose heart is 
undivided, etc., it is governed by a preposition. For the 
periphrasis of attributive ideas also belonging here, as in 
Job 38, 36 px-^y on l an d where no man is; vid. 

§ 152, 1, h. Hem., and for this shortened form of relative 
clauses cf. also Gen. 15,13 cnj> *6 px? in a land (which) 
belongs not to them; Hab. 1 , 6 ; Prov. 26, 17 (lVx^O 

as a verbal clause : 

These cases may be subdivided into classes where a 
relative pronoun would eventually be used: 

1) as the subject of the clause, e. g. Job 31, 12 it is afire 
(which) consumeth unto the lower world; Deut. 32 ,17, b ; 
Isa. 55, 13 ; 56, 2; 65, 1; Ps. 34, 9 ; 68, 31; 71, 18; 
78, 6 ; Prov. 30, 17; Job 3, 3; Lam. 1, 10, 21; Neh. 
13, 25; referring back to the suffix in 'tin in Isa. 28* 
16 (lit. behold me, who has founded, etc.); 29, 14; 
38, 5; Ezek. 25, 7; dependent upon a vocative in Isa. 
54, 1 ; on a nominal suffix (vid. letter d) Ps. 16, 4. 
Here particularly belong periphrases of adjectives, as 
in Gen. 49, 27 3 XT a wolf which robs = a thievish 
wolf; Isa. 51, 12; to express a negative state, e. g. Isa. 
40, 20 ; Hos. 4, 14 CjJ the senseless people ). 

Rem. Such relative clauses are very often united to substantives 
by the comparative particle 3 Job 7, 2 13#3 like a slave who 

panteth for the shadow , etc.; Deut 32, 11; Isa. 62, 1; Jer. 23, 29; Hos. 
6, 3 ; Ps. 42, 2 ; 83, 15; 125, 1; Job 9, 26 ; 11, 16; also after 103 Ps. 
58, 6; after definite substantives Isa. 53, 7; 61, 10 sq.; Hab. 2, 14; Ps. 
49, 13,21; vid. also examples under No. 2. Sometimes it seems more 
reasonable in such cases to use the verb in question as the predicate of 
the foregoing substantive and explain 3 (for 1*K3, vid. comparative 
clauses, § 161, 2) as a conjunction — a supposition that even Hupfeld 
allowed, at least for Ps. 90, 5; 125, 1; Isa. 53, 7; 61,11. In such 
cases, however, the Massora has supplied the correct interpretation by 
means of greater or lesser distinctive accents (where the rule given in 
§ 15, Rem. 5 on the use of certain distinctives in conjunctions is not to 
be discarded). 
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2) as the object, e. g. Ps. 7, 16 nn#3 V©?} and he 
falls into the ditch (which) he makes ; Judg. 8, 1; 
1 K. 18, 12; 2 K. 3, 8; Isa. 6, 6; 15, 7 (in Jer. 48, 36 
the same use with a substantive in the construct state 
depending upon the relative clause; cf. § 130, 4); 
Isa. 41, 3 ; 42, 6,16 ; 48,17 (but Ps. 32, 8 
Isa. 64, 2; Ezek. 13, 3 ( according to what they have 
not seen) ; Ps. 25, 12 ; 33, 12 ; 51, 10 ; Prov. 23, 8 ; 
Job 23, 17; 28, 1; Eccl. 10, 5 (6, 1 the same use of 
n#X); 1 Chr. 20, 3; 2 Chr. 18, 23. 

8 ) so as to include a demonstrative (= he who , etc.; for 
this use of "ilTX cf. § 139, 2 ), e. g. Isa. 41, 24 royin 
CD 2 "in?'! an abomination (is he) who chooses you; Mai. 
2, 16 (H 031 and him who has covered f); Job 24, 19 
WEn the under-world (consumes those who) have 

sinned; Isa. 41, 2. 

4) where "Ntfx would be used as nota relationis, which 
from a following suffix, § 139, 1 (usually connected 
with a preposition) or an adverb (e. g. Jer. 2, 6 ) con¬ 
tains a closer qualification; e. g. Jer. 5, 15 a people 
jnrrx^ whose language thou dost not understand; 
Ps. 32, 2 blessed is the man jlj; nlrP unto 

whom Jehovah doth not impute iniquity; Ex. 18, 20; 
Isa. 42, 1 (where 12 is to be supplied in the second 
half); Jer. 2 , 6 ; Job 3, 3 a . 1 Examples of verbal 
suffix Deut. 32, 17 a X* 1 ? D'rftx gods whom they 
knew not (vid. also end of verse); after substantive 
with 3 in (vid. above, No. 1, Rem.) Jer. 23, 9; 
Job 13, 28. 

Rem. 1. The simple addition of relative qualifications is especially 
frequent: 

* In Isa. 51,1 we find without this qualification by means of a preposition 
with a suffix, the brief and bold look unto the rocks DfOYn (whence) ye are hewn 
and to the hole of the well OfnpJ (whence) ye are dug; similarly Job 21, 27 the 
det'ices (with which) ye overpower me. 
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а) after time relations (almost invariably indeterminate, hence 

considered as in the construct state 1 ; vid. Rem. 2), e. g. Ex. 6, 28 
njrr D1'3 on the day (when) Jehovah spoke; cf. Ps. 56, 10; also 
after DPD Jer. 36, 2, after simple DV Ps. 56, 4 (Ryt* DV on the day 
[when] 1 fear) ; furthermore 2 Chr. 29, 27 TlStyn Snn fi£3 at the time 
(when) the burnt offering began; also after S Deut 32,36; Job 6,17; 
after Mic. 5,2; also after r\#p Ps. 4, 8: greater than (the joy) 

at the time (when) their com and wine abounded. Cf. also cases like 
Job 8 , 12 while it is yet in its greenness (when) not customarily cut down , 
etc. 

б) more rarely after local references, partly with a peculiar pregnant 
force, e. g. Job-38,19: where is the way (where) light dwelleth; cf. 38, 
24. Here too belong the examples where relative clauses are governed 
by prepositions, as in Jer. 2, 8 oSn ^#V*HiS ’^HR) and walked after 
{those things that) prqfit not; 1 Chr. 15, 12 fS ’JTVirDrrSR in (the place 
which) I have prepared for him (cf. the complete usage Ex. 23, 20); 
2 Chr. 1, 4; after ^ Isa. 65,1 {to those who did not ask , etc.). 

2. For the examples of relative clauses governed by the construct 
state, hence virtually in the genitive, cf. § 130, 3,4. 

3. In Arabic the relative pronoun regularly follows a definite, but 
not an indefinite noun. Likewise in Hebrew, ^E?R, in prose at least, is 
generally wanting after an indefinite noun (cf. the foregoing example, 
Gen. 15, 13; Jer. 23, 4, etc.); on the other hand, ^#R not so un- 
frequently is also wanting after a definite substantive, e. g. Ex. 18, 20; 
2 Chr. 18, 23; especially in poetry Deut 32,17; Ps. 18,3; 49,13, 21; 
Job 3, 3; 23,17, etc. 


§ 156. 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL CLAUSES. 

a 

1. To express the circumstances under which a subject 
appears or an action (or event) is accomplished, regardless of 
the relative clauses (with or without "WN, vid. § 155, 2, a), 
the nominal clauses connected by Waw with the following 
subject (vid. such cases in detail, § 141, 2, Rem. 2) and verbal 
clauses (vid. § 142,1, Rem. 1) are primarily used. Frequently, 
however, such statements are subordinated to the principal idea 
by means of a simple addition without Waw ; this is effected 

* In Ps. 49, 6 a relative temporal clause follows a time relation with the 
genitive. 
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quite as well in the form of (occasionally short) nominal 
clauses (vid. No. 2) as in that of verbal clauses (vid. No. 3). 

Rem. Of the relative clauses, here belong numerous nominal 
clauses entirely subordinated to the substantive without as in 
Gen. 16,12; so also in statements of weight (Gen. 24, 22), of name 
(Job 1,1 ; also introduced by IDBfa Gen. 24, 29; 1 Sam. 1,1 al. or npcn 
Gen. 16, 1; 22, 24 al.), bodily condition (Judg. 1, 7), etc. Nominal 
olauses beginning with Waw and the predicate have a certain in¬ 
dependent character, like those introduced by Waw and the subject x 
(Gen. 19,1, etc.); but the former, provided they ascribe a simultaneous 
state to the principal action, are classed among circumstantial clauses; 
so Isa. 3, 7 I may not be a healer DnS 1'K 'JV331 'for in my house there 
is no bread; 6, 6 (Amos 7, 7) ; 2 Sam. 13, 18; 16,1. 

2 . Characteristic examples of nominal circumstantial 
clauses are Gen. 12, 8 and he pitched his tent 'Jjrn C\p 
Ulf>p while (or so that) Bethel lay on the west and Ai on the 
east; Num. 22, 24; 2 Sam. 18, 14 (in the heart of Absalom 
'H while he was yet alive ); Jer. 30, 6 ; Ezek. 9, 2 (cf. 
Cant. 3, 8 ); Nah. 3, 8 ; Zech. 14, 5; 2 Chr. 23, 10; with a 
preceding predicate e. g. 1 Sam. 26, 13 ; Ps. 32,8 . The nominal 
clause in Gen. 41, 29 serves to express a future condition. 
Here also belong certain permanent formulas, like D^9 

from face to face (lit. while face was to face ) Gen. 32, 31 ; 
Ex. 33, 11; Deut. 34, 10 al.; 2 also throiv themselves down 
HRHK C'BN in that the face is turned toward the earthy Gen. 19* 
1 ai. (for we find y IK in 1 K. 1, 31; Isa. 49, 28). 5 Cf. 
finally the formula CN mother with children Gen. 32* 

12 (cf. Hos. 10, 14 and T § 119, 3, e , Note 3). 

Rem. On the periphrases of negative attributive ideas belonging 
here by (complete and incomplete) nominal clauses, cf. § 152, 1, A, 
Rem. 

1 In Deut. 32,31 this connecting form seems to have been chosen for other 
purposes, sc. and indeed are our enemies (whose) judges (with the so-called em¬ 
phatic Waw; the interpretation as a circumstantial clause is purely artificial). 

2 Also the use.D'jfl HfcOnn to look each other in the face (i. e. to be opposed 
in battle) 2 K. 14,8,11; 2 Clir. 25,17,21 is no doubt an abbreviated form of 'inn 
'3-Sk fl. 

»That JTpK (|*^K) is indeed to be considered as the virtual predicate of 
D'3K and not D'3K as a remaining casus instrum. , is seen from Isa. 49,23, where 
pH '3X precedes the verb. 
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3. Positive sentences (vid. letter a), and much more fre¬ 
quently negative sentences (vid. letter 6), are sometimes used 
as verbal circumstantial clauses, 1 among which are many 
usages that may be considered as simply paraphrases of 
negative adverbial ideas (vid. letter c ). 

Examples for a) Isa. 5,11 b (woe unto them that continue at night 
Dp'bl! V- white the wine inflames them). As a specification of an 
already mentioned summary, we find the verbal circumstantial clause 
in Gen. 44, 12; 48,14 (therefore crossed his hands) ; Judg. 6,19; in an 
opposite sense 1 K. 13, 18 (lb with which he, however , lied to him). 
A motive seems to be expressed by the verbal clause in Ps. 7, 7 
(JTPtf DStfO since thou hast ordained judgment), and in Ps. 103, 6 a 
result. 

Rem. Especially deserving of mention are the cases where an Im¬ 
perfect in the sense of a final clause is subordinated to a verb of motion 
(usually Dip). Besides the examples (Ps. 88, 11, etc.) mentioned in 
$ 120,1, b , cf. also Isa. 5,11 a {to follow strong drink ); Hab. 3, 16 (UTP 
that he may press it) ; Job 16, 8; 30, 28. 

For b) subordinated verbal clauses with kb (usually rendered into 
English by without and the pres. Participle when the subject is the 
same as in the subordinated clause), e. g. Ley. 1,17 b'^T kb without 
dividing it; Job 31, 34; cf. also Ps. 21, 12 (ibDV'bl without effecting 
anything); kb with the Perfect is thus used in Gen. 44, 4; Ex. 34,28. 
With an interchangeable subject Isa. 27, 9, corresponds to a conse¬ 
quential clause (IDjr-kb so that they did not raise, etc.). Occasionally 
verbal clauses in the same sense {without doing) are connected with kb} 
cf. 1 Sam. 20, 2; Job 24, 22 ; 42,3; in a concessive sense Isa. 33,1; Ps. 
44, 18. 

For c) cf. JTV kb (lit. he knows it not) = unawares Ps. 35, 8; Prov. 
5,6; bbrv kb unsparing Isa. 30,14 (after Infinitive absolute) ; Hab. 1, 
17; Job 6,10 (but Job 16,13; 27, 22 bblV *bl; vid. letter b) ; 'bl 
(lit contains not) endless Isa. 14, 6; BlD'~ba Job 41, 15 (Ps. 93, 1 
'n~bl) and ttVs; kb Isa. 40,20 = without trembling, immovable; cf. also 
Kb without trembling, Ps. 26,1. 


1 Some of the examples belonging here have already been discussed in an¬ 
other connection, vid. above, { 120,1. 
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§ 157. 

OBJECT CLAUSES. 

Clauses depending on a transitive verb (especially the 
so-called verba cor die, i. e. verbs expressing any mental per¬ 
ception such as see, hear, know, recognize, believe, remember, 
forget, sag, think, etc.) may be subordinated to the governing 
verb simply by annexing it without the aid of a conjunction 
(§ 120,1) or coordinating it with or without Waw copulative, 
(§ 120, 2). Regularly, however, the object clause is intro¬ 
duced by '5 that, more rarely by that . 

Examples: a). Object clauses without a conjunction. 

Besides the passages mentioned in § 120 (especially letter a, Rem. 
1), numerous other examples are classified here, examples where the 
clause, dependent upon a verb of saying or perceiving, is either nominal 
or verbal (the so-called oratio obliqua in Latin and German); e. g. Gen. 
12, 13 rig 'png fcO“'ppK say then, thou art my sister; Zech. 8, 23 (after 
; Ps. 9, 21 (after J’T); verbal clauses e. g. Gen. 43, 7 (vid. § 107,3, 
b ); Ps. 50,21 thou hast mentioned ^‘03 rynK~nvn J am just as thou 
(art); Gen. 41, 15; Judg. 9, 48 (= what ye have seen me do) ; Isa. 48, 8; 
Hos. 7,2. 

b) Object clauses introduced by '3, e. g. Gen. 6, 5 '3 njTTJ 

tngn and Jehovah saw that the iniquity of man was great , etc. 
Even direct discourse is frequently introduced by '3 (analogous to the 
so-called 6n recitativum; sometimes with the force of an asseverative 
particle, e. g. Gen. 26, 0 ; 27, 20), e. g. Gen. 21, 30; 22,10 sq.; 26,22; 
29, 32; 37, 3o, etc., also when the direct discourse is not expressly in¬ 
dicated, as in Gen. 32, 31. For the attraction of the subject of such 
sentences to a governing verb 1 (as object of the latter) vid. above, § 117, 
1, Rem. 6. 

c) Object clauses introduced by *^g, e. g. Esth. 3,4 DnS TJn~*3 
IWVItfg for he had informed them that he was a Jew; 1 Sam. 18, 


1 In this way arises occasionally a kind of acc.—cum Infin. construction, 
especially after 'jHl (lit. give away) in the sense of allow , e. g. Nona. 21,23 
1*^313 13J? ]TVp and Sihon did not let Israel pass through 

his borders; 20, 21; Infinitive with S follows in Gen. 20, G; 81, 7; Ex. 3,19; 
cf. also the analogous examples Deut. 28, 5G (after HD 1 try . vid. } 113,1, c, with 
note); Judg. 11, 20 (after j'pgn trust ); 1 K. 19, 4 (after Sgl^tofeA). 
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15; Ezek. 20, 26; Eccl. 8, 12, 1 before direct discourse 1 Sam. 15, 20; 
2 Sam. 1, 4. Quite often the nota accus. precedes (= the case, 
the event that) e. g. Josh. 2,10; 1 Sam. 24,11,19; 2 Sam. 11,20; 2 K. 
8,12; Isa. 38,3 (but Gen. 30, 29; Deut 29,15 = the case, like). 


§ 158 . 

CAUSAL CLAUSES. 

The cause or reason of assertions, demands, threats, etc., 
expressed by a complete clause is often connected either by 
simple Waw copulative (e. g. Ps. 60, 13 supply us help for 
the trial and [for] in vain is man's help; Gen. 22, 12; Ex. 
23, 9; Job 22, 12; perhaps also Ps. 7, 10) or without a con¬ 
junction (Gen. 17, 14). Regularly, however, certain conjunc¬ 
tions are used in many connections to indicate causal clauses. 

Most commonly we find as causal conjunctions (Isa. 3 16 al.) 
and pT because , lit on account of, that; both, however, are also ab¬ 
breviated to (Num. 20, 12 al.), or simply to '5 because (Gen. 3, 14,17 al.), 

as well as to (Gen. 30, 18; 31, 49; 34, 13; 34, 27; 1 K. 3, 19; 8, 33; 
Hos. 14, 4; also Gen. 39, 9,23); on the other hand, is some¬ 

times repeated for the sake of emphasis = pT (analogous to the 
German sintemal u. alldieweil ) Lev. 26, 43; Ezek. 13, 10 (without * 36, 
8); furthermore (2 Sam. 3, 30) and (Deut 31, 17; Judg. 

3, 12; Mai. 2, 14) on the ground , that; &V reason of the cir - 

cumstance,that (Deut. 23, 6); (Jer. 3, 8) even on that 

account , because. Like for pT, we also find with the 
Perfect (Ps. 119, 136; Ezra 3, 11; cf. Gen. 31,20 ’Sa-S# and Deut 
28, 66 ’Sap each with a Perfect = because not) for Cf. also 

apj? (Gen. 22,18; 26, 6; 2 Sam. 12, 6, throughout with a Perfect) 
and ’5 apj£ (2 Sam. 12, 10 with a Perfect; Amos 4, 12 with an Im¬ 
perfect), lit forasmuch as; again we find ap# Num. 14, 24 with a Per¬ 
fect; Deut 7, 12; 8, 20 with an Imperfect); finally (Isa. 43,4) 

from this that ^because, r\nfl (1 Sam. 26, 21 al.'f and ’5 nnp 
(Deut 4, 37; Prov. 1, 29) therefore , that. 

Rem. 1. The preposition with the Infinitive (§ 114, 2) is often 
* used as the equivalent of a complete causal clause (—on the ground 


1 In Jer. 28,9 a subject clause is thus introduced by for the expected '5* 
(Elsewhere is used as a conjunction with a meaning parallel with all senses 
of’5). 

* But p-Sg '3 (Gen. 18, 5; 19, 8; 83, 10; 88, 26; Num. 10, 31; 14, 43; 
2 Sam. 18, 20 Q*ri) and ’|3"b£ (Job 34, 27) everywhere for an account of. 
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that , on account of ); cf. e. g. Amos 1, 3, 0,13; 2, 1,0. Such an Infinitive 
construction, according to $ 114, 3, Rem. 1, may be continued by a 
finite verb; ~bp has then the force of a conjunction; e. g. Amos 1,9 

njr because they delivered up - and remembered 

not; 1 , 11; 2, 4^ 

2. The choice of tenses follows in the main the general principles 
laid down in § 106 sq.: the Perfect (cf. § 100, 1, c) is used with com¬ 
pleted events, the Imperfect with incomplete ones; cf. e. g. Deut 7,12; 
8 , 20; 1 K. 8 , 33 where the Imperfect always admits the possible 
rendering that those addressed escape punishment by shunning dis¬ 
obedience. Cf. also § 111, 2, Rem. 2, a for the Imperfect consec ., 
§ 112, 6, b for the Perfect consec. in the consequent of causal sen¬ 
tences. 


§ 159. 

CONDITIONAL CLAU8ES. 1 

1. The great diversity in the construction of conditional 
sentences is due to the fact that it really depends upon the 
point of view of the speaker, whether he regards the condition 
as (possibly) to be fulfilled, already fulfilled, or unfulfilled . 
On this distinction depends in part the choice of conditional 
particles (vid. below), but chiefly (as also in Greek and Latin) 
the choice of tense; the use of the latter is, of course, in 
accordance with the principles * given in §106 sq. For the 
sake of a better understanding of the subject we shall in the 
following matter (No. 2) discuss conditional clauses without 
the conditional particles and then in No. 3 with such particles. 

2. The relation of condition and result may in Hebrew, as 
in German, be indicated by simply placing together two 
clauses. The main principle should ever be born in mind 
(corresponding to the general character of both tenses) that 

\Ql.H. Ferguson, The Use of the Tenses in Conditional Sentences in Hebrew 
(Joum. of Soc. of Bibl. Lit. and Exeg., Middletown, Conn., June and Sept., 1882); 
P. Friedrich , die hebr. Conditionalsatze, Konigsb. 1884 (Inaug. Diss.); Driver t 
Tenses, etc., p. 202 8q. 

■ This does not exclude the use of a different construction in the consequent 
from that in the antecedent—a new source of diverse variations 1 
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the Imperfect with its equivalents (Jussive, Cohortative, Imper¬ 
ative, Perfect consec ., Participle) is used to express present or 
future conditions and results regarded as yet to be fulfilled, 
while the Perfect represents such conditions as actually ful¬ 
filled, and the event hence accomplished (the other function of 
the Perfect — representing unfulfilled conditions — can be 
considered in its connection with particles). 

Examples: a) Imperfect (cf. § 107, 4, b, 6) in antecedent and con¬ 
sequent, Josh. 22, 18; Ps. 104, 28 sq. ^Dp^; 1 DnJj *jDD thou givest them, 
they gather , etc., Ps. 139, 18; Job 20, 24; Neh. 1, 8, with interrogative 
Imperfect in the consequent Judg. 13, 12, with a Jussive Job 10, 16; 
Cohortative Prov. 1, 23; Perfect Isa. 26, 10 (yet he would not learn 
righteousness; the consequent sharply excludes what the Imperfect in 
the antecedent expresses as in mind; cf. Hos. 8,12); Perfect consec. 
Ex. 33, 5, with the suppression of the antecedent Job 5, 8 (vid. § 107,4, 
6 , 6 ). 

b) Jussive in both antecedent (cf. § 109, 2, b with Rem.) and conse¬ 
quent Ps. 104, 20 nVS 'JT1 if thou make darkness , it is 

night; Imperfect in the consequent Ps. 104, 29 b. 

c) Cohortative (vid. § 108, 2, b) in the antecedent. Perfect in the con¬ 
sequent Ps. 40, 6; Imperfect consec. Job 19, 18 ’3~n3Tl HOlpK if I 
arise , they speak against me; for a Cohortative in the consequent, cf. 
$ 108, 2, c. 

d) Imperfect consec. in the antecedent (§111, 4, 6, 3, Rem.) Ps. 139, 
11 IDkl if I spoke , etc. (a nominal clause serves as the consequent); 
with frequentative Perfect consec. in the consequent 1 Sam. 2,16. 

e) Perfect consec. in both antecedent and consequent (vid. examples 
§ 112, 6, a, c, with Rem.) Gen. 44, 22 DO) V3N 3IJJ1 and if he forsook his 
father , the, latter would die; 44, 29; Ex. 4, 14; 12, 13; 1 Sam. 16,2; 
2 Sam. 13, 28; IK. 8, 30; with frequentative Perfects, Ex. 16, 21; Im¬ 
perfect in the consequent (being separated from Waw by kS) Num. 23, 
30; Job 5, 24; a question Lev. 10, 19; a nominal sentence Ps. 37, 10; 
Job 7, 21. 

/) pure Perfect (representing actions considered as completed) in 
both antecedent and consequent Prov. 18, 23 3fD Wfp 711PK KVO when 
one has found a wife, one has found a good thing; 24,10 ; Imperfect in 

1 For the ending cf. § 47, 3, Rem. 4. vs. 28 is explained from its 

position directly before a pause; all these endings vss. 28-30 and Ps. 139, 18 have 
hardly anything to do with conditional sentences, though the appearance of 11 
Nam. 82, 23 after kS-QK in the antecedents is unusual (in Num. 16, 2911 before 
K is explained as due to a dislike of hiatus). 
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the consequent Job 19, 4 ; 23, 10 ; Imperfect consec. Prov. 11, 2; Job 3, 
25; 23, 13 b; 29, 11; a question Num. 12, 14; Job 7, 20; if I have sinned 
(properly, well then, I have sinned!), what could I do for thee t 21 , 31; 
35, 6; Amos 3, 8; a nominal sentence Job 27, 19. 

g) Participle as casus pendens (cf. § 143, b, Rem. 2 and the quoted 
references from the Aramaic) or a complete nominal clause in the 
antecedent; the consequent is usually introduced by Wavo apodosis , e. g. 
Prov. 23, 24 K'thA 3 npfen D3H iSi' if any one beget a wise (child) he 
shall have joy in him; with a. frequentative Perfect in the consequent 
1 Sam. 2, 13 al.; also with a simple Imperfect, e. g. Ex. 21, 12 (cf. $ 112,3 
b, p) ; with an interrogative Imperfect 2 K. 7, 2,19; with an interrogative 
Perfect Judg. 6,13. 

h) Infinitive with a preposition (also equivalent of a conditional 

clause) in the antecedent, Perfect consec. in the consequent (cf. § 112, 6, 
a, 0» 3* 2 Sam. 7, 14 sq. 'Jfl VijinDi"!] iftfjgni if fie commit iniquity , I 

will chastise him with the rods of men; Ex. 34,34 sq. (with an Im¬ 
perfect, then frequentative Perfect in the consequent). 

Rem. For the periphrasis of conditions and results by means of 
two coordinated Imperatives , vid. § 110, 2, a. 

3. As particles introducing conditional clauses we find CK 
(late Hebr. sometimes is ]n) and (1 Sam. 14,30 ; Isa. 63,19 
X’fr; Eccl. 6, 6 ; Esth. 7, 4 *&X from ^ CX) ij, negatives X^> Ctt 
and O!?^) if not , unless ; in case that (Lat. t^), some¬ 
times almost identical in meaning with CX. In. general the 
difference between CX (Xt> CX) and ^ (X^6) is that CX is used 
when the condition is regarded as already fulfilled, or when with 
its result it is thought to be possibly (or apparently) incoming 
at the present or future. In the first case, CX is followed by the 
the Perfect; in the second case (corresponding to the Greek taw 
with Subj. Pres.) the Imperfect or its equivalent (frequently 
also in the consequent). ^ (X^6) however, is used when the 
condition is represented as unfulfilled in the past or not to be 
fulfilled in the present or future; the consequent hence never 
having taken place. In the first case ^ and x*?^ (usually also 
in the consequent) are necessarily followed by the Perfect 
(corresponding to the Greek el with conjunction of corres¬ 
ponding time; Latin, Subj. Imperfect or Pluperfect); in the 

1 Cf. for Kohler in Geiger's Zeitschr. f. Wiss. u. Leben,VI (1868), p.21sq. 
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other (very rare) case the Perfect may be used; also the 
participle and even the Imperfect. 

Rem. Since it depends (vid. above, No. 1) upon the speaker 
whether a condition is to be considered as fulfilled or unfulfilled, it is 
not strange that the distinction between DK and lb is not always con¬ 
sistently made. Even though (according to their nature) lb and Kblb 
may not be used for DK, Kb DK (for the strange lb Gen. 50, 15, vid. 
below), nevertheless DR is sometimes used when only lb would be ex¬ 
pected; cf. e. g. Fs. 50, 12; 137, 5; 139, 8; Hos. 9, 12 (cf. vs. 11). 
These examples (OK with an Imperfect), from the circumstance that the 
union of iS with the Imperfect was plainly avoided, are readily ex¬ 
plained as far as the latter represented an incompleted action, hence (in 
contrast to iS) still indicated as an open possibility. But OK is used 
for with the Perfect, especially when to the condition introduced by 
OK an imprecation is added in the consequent, e. g. Ps. 7, 4 sq. 
01 HK? 'jyfrjrDK if I have done this — the enemy will persecute 

my soul , etc., cf. Job 31,9 sq. The speaker at one moment represents 
as possible and even actual that which he really wishes to indicate as 
impossible in order to subject himself to the severest punishment, if such 
were really the case. 

Examples: A. OK 1. With a Perfect in the antecedent to represent 
conditions, etc. indicated as accomplished in the past or to be accom¬ 
plished in the future (Perfect = Fut exactum, § 106, 3, c); in the con¬ 
sequent 1 we find: 

a) the Perfect , e. g. Prov. 9,12 flDpn flODn OK if thou be wise , thou 

shall be wise for thyself; Ps. 73,15 (vid. on lb). 

b) the Imperfect , e. g. Deut. 32,41 'JVdtf'DK when I have whetted _ I 

wiU render vengeance (T£R), etc.; Job 9, 15 sq. and 30 (in each lb 
for "OK would be expected, so too in Ps. 44, 21 sq. where an in¬ 
terrogative Imperfect is used in the consequent); Job 11, 13 (conse¬ 
quent vs. 15). 

e) the Jussive (or Optative), e. g. Job 31, 9 sq. (vid. No. 2, Rem.); Gen. 
18, 3. 

d) the Perfect consec. (vid. examples § 112, 5, a, (3), e. g. Gen. 43,9 kS"DK 
01 VHK'Dn if I bring him not unto thee .... I will take the blame for¬ 
ever, etc., 2 Sam. 15, 33; 2 K. 7, 4; but in Gen. 47,6; Mic. 5, 7; Job 
7, 4 reference is made to an accomplished action; in Gen. 38, 9; 
Num. 21, 9 the Perfect with 1 as Perfect frequentative refers to the 
past 

e) the Imperfect consec. (vid. § 111, 4, 6,1, Rem.), e. g. Job 8,4 : if thy 
children have sinned (1KDH).... onS$'l he has cast them away , 
etc. 


1 We do not here consider the fact that the logical consequent (the result of 
the condition) is sometimes stated before the condition. 
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/) the Imperative, e. g. Gen. 50,4 (01 KJ-nrt DPTJtt yuOTO KJ~OK 
</* I have found favor in thine eyes speak, etc.), the Imperative 
precedes in Gen. 47,16; Job 38,4,18. 
g) a (complete or incomplete) nominal clause, e. g. Jer. 14, 18 (with 
graphic transposition in the future ): if I am gone forth into the field 
(=if I go, etc.), then are those slain with the sword, etc., Pro?. 24,14 
(consequent with Waw apodosis); 

2. OK with an Imperfect in the antecedent to express both what is 
possible in the present and future and (according § 107,1) what is con¬ 
tinued or repeated in the past; in the consequent we find: 

a) the Perfect, e. g. Num. 32, 32 OflKBn njn p pfcgn kVdk; if ye 
wiU not do so, ye have sinned (the consequent is so transposed as to 
indicate an action as already begun; so Job 20,12-14). But Num. 
16, 29 (also 1 Sam. 6, 9; 1 K. 22, 28) is due to a pregnant use 
= when these, as all men, will die (as will happen), Jehovah has not 
sent me. 

b) the Imperfect, e. g. 2 K. 7, 4 rmj HJTP-D* if they let us live, we 
shall continue to live, etc.; Gen. 13,16; 18, 28, 30; 28, 20 sq.; Ex. 20, 
26 (the 2d Imperfect=Jussive); Isa. 1,18; 10,22; Amos9, 2-4; Ps. 
50, 12 (where 'OK ironically represents something impossible as 
possible); Job 8, 6 sq. (with insertion of a second condition in 
the form of a nominal sentence); 9, 8, 20; Job 14, 7. In Gen. 
42, 37 the result (cf. on rrpn § 107, 4, b, 1) precedes the con¬ 
dition. 

c) the Jussive (or Optative), e. g. Ps. 137, 6; cf. on this § 109,2, b; 

d) the Cohortative, e. g. Gen. 13, 9; Job 31, 7; cf. § 108, 2, e ; 

e) the Perfect consec. (vid. examples § 112, 6, a), e. g. 1 Sam. 20, 0 
nyn «p. 2H Tlpp: ^pfl~0K if thy father at all miss me, thou shall 
say, etc.; Gen. 24, 41; Judg. 4, 20; with a frequentative Per¬ 
fect consec. Gen. 31, 8 if he (as often happened) said .... then, 
etc. 

f) the Imperfect consec.; so perhaps Ps. 59,16, if is to be explained 
according to § 111, 4, b, 2, y. 

g) the Imperative, e. g. Gen. 31, 60; 1 Sam. 20, 21; 21,10; Job 35, 5. 

A) a nominal sentence, e. g. Gen. 4,7; Ps. 139, 8; Job 8, 6; 31, 

26 sq. 

3. OK with a Cohortative, e. g. Gen. 30, 31; cl the passages men¬ 
tioned in § 103, 2, b. 

4. OK with an Ii\finitive Job 9, 27 '^DK-DK lit if my say is (but 
ynpK should be the reading here). 

6. OK with a nominal clause, e. g. Gen. 27, 46; Judg. 9,16 (Im« 
perative in the consequent); 11, 9 (Imperfect in the consequent); 
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2 Sam. 12, 8 (Cohort* tive in the consequent); Hos. 12,12, so especially 
when the subject of the conditional clause is a personal pronoun. The 
latter is then used in a positive sentence with EP, in a negative with 

(cf. for both § 100, 5), while the predicate is indicated by a Par¬ 
ticiple, generally as a bold expression (cf. § 116, 5, Rem. 1), e. g. Judg. 
6,86 sq. JTtflQ *)?r-DK if thou wilt help, etc.; Gen. 24, 49 (O'tft? DptfpDK 
if ye will do, etc.); 1 Sam. 23, 23. In Gen. 24,42 sq. the conditional 
expression is humbly indicated by means of an annexed K1; with }'K 
Gen. 43, 6 ^'JTDtO and if thou dost not let him go, etc.; 20, 7 ; 

1 Sam. 19, 11. Furthermore and £K may even without a suffix 
follow OK; so also Gen. 23, 8; 1 Sam. 20, 8; 2 K. 9,16 al. pTDK 
(if that be not the case) Gen. 30,1; Judg. 9,15; 2 K. 2,10; cf. also |3*0K 
if it be so Gen. 25,22. 

B. I y) if (usually considered as originally identical with p behold. 
More truthfully, however, p if is a pure Aramaio expression, and since 
In Aramaic the meaning behold is unknown, any original connection 
with p, Hjn is, to say the least, improbable); cf. Ex. 8, 22; Isa. 54, 
15; Jer. 3,1; 2 Chr. 7,13; but in Job 12,14; 23, 8 the meaning behold 
is preferable. 

C. if, rt6) if not, unless. 

1. With a Perfect both in the antecedent and the consequent (cf. 
{ 106, 4), e. g. 1 Sam. 14, 80 'll DJin Dl’H SbK KlS ’3 >)K if the 
people had eaten to-day .... would not the slaughter have been greater, 
etc ; Judg 8,19 h is thus used with similar meaning to 1*?K Esth. 7, 
4; cl Eccl. 6,6 (where a question is in the consequent). Perfect in the 
antecedent and consequent after kSiS Gen. 31, 42; 43, 10; Judg. 14, 
18; 1 Sam. 25, 34; 2 Sam. 2, 27; Isa. 1, 9; but in Deut. 32, 29 the Im¬ 
perfect follows iS with a Perfect in the consequent (if they were wise, 
they would know this) ; Mic. 2,11 Perfect consec. 

2. With an Imperfect after kSiS Deut 32, 26 pUK doubtless 
modus rei repetitae: if I did not always fear) ; also an Imperfect after 
>h with suppression of the consequent Gen. 50, 16 if Joseph were 
hostile to us (since the fear is, as seen from the context, a sincere one, 
hence I 1 ? is rather unusual; elsewhere, e. g. Ps. 73,16; Job 9,16 sq. 30 

for OK would be expected). 

3. Nominal clause after )*? 2 Sam. 18,12; 2 K. 3,14 (in both. Im¬ 
perfect in the consequent); Job 16, 4 (#2 *7; Cohort*tive in the conse¬ 
quent). 

D. provided that, if. 

1. 'p with a Perfect in the antecedent, e. g. Ex. 21,2 njjJfV’p 
'11 pDp in case that thou acquirest a Hebrew slave, he shall serve thee six 
years (but in vss. 3-5 a number of definite conditions with definite results 
are introduced by OK; the disjunctive statements in vss. 8-11 with OK 
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are connected with 'p in vs. 7, cf. also vs. 17 sq.); with frequentative 
Perfect consec. in the consequent Job 7, 13 sq.; with an Imperfect consec* 
Job 22,29. 

2. with an Imperfect in the antecedent, e. g. Ps. 23, 4 &£ 

even when I wander (must wander) .... I fear no (K yvrvh) evil; 37, 
24; cf. Gen. 4, 24; 24, 41; Ps. 8, 4 ; Job 38, 5; with a Perfect consec, in 
the consequent Gen. 12, 12; 32, 18 sq.; with a nominal sentence Isa. 
1,16. 

3. with a nominal sentence (Imperfect in the consequent) 2 Sam. 
19,8. 


REMARKS. 

1. In 2 K. 5,13 the Participle '3K (Massora OK, doubtless in the sense 
of my father) is used separately for lb; though its meaning is clear, its 
origin is obscure; (cf. the thorough discussion of Delitzsch and Wetzstein 
on Job 34, 36, where the same 'IK seems to be used as an optative part¬ 
icle). From the context, IK or sometimes has the force of a hypothetical 
particle, e. g. Ex. 21,36 01 ;H0 iK or (another possibility!) it was known 
that , etc., i. e. if it was known (LXX lav 6k Vulg. sin avtem ); cf. Lev. 4,23, 
28; 25,49 ; 2 Sam. 18,13; with a following Imperfect Ezek. 14,17 sq. 
For the hypothetical use of 1#K (also interchangeable in its significa¬ 
tions with '3) Lev. 4,22 (but vss. 3 and 27 DK); Deut. 11, 27 (vs. 28 DK); 
Josh. 4,21; cf. Lexicon under *^K. 

2. Occasionally the conditional clause seems to be abbreviated when¬ 
ever the parts lacking can readily be supplied from the context; cLGen. 
13,9; 24,49; 1 Sam. 2,16 Kb~0Kl and unless=and unless thou givest it 
to me, I (will) take (Perfect according to § 106,3, b) by force; cf. 1 Sam. 
6, 9. In 2 Sam. 13, 26; 2 K. 15, 16 the pure kb) in the sense of if not 
actually so is rather unusual; in both passages it is followed by the 
Jussive= he may at least, etc. In 1 Sain. 13,13; Job 3,13 the condition 
must be supplied from the previous statement to the clause introduced 
by HJJp. '5 (Job 31, 28 by '5; 2 K. 13,19 by TK). We sometimes find the 
consequent too abbreviated (e. g. Gen. 4,24; Isa. 43,2) or entirely sup¬ 
pressed (Gen. 30, 27; 38,17; 50,16; Job 38, 6 when to jnn 'Sproperiy 

is to be supplied, as in vss. 4 and 18. In Ps. 8, 4 in place of the 
usual consequent I must exclaim / the exclamation itself is given). 

3. The unconditional certainty with which the incoming of a result 
could be expected; is generally indicated by the insertion of '3 Isa. 7,9; 
TK '5 (2 Sam. 2, 27; Job 11,15) or HP# '5 icell then l (Num. 22, 29; 1 Sam. 
14, 30 after lb ; Gen. 31, 42 ; 43, 10 after ,l pb ; Job 8, 6 after DK); cf. for 
this strengthening 1 ^, passages like Gen. 18, 20 al.; and $ 118, Rem. 2. 

4. The influence of an hypothetical particle is sometimes extended 
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beyond the consequent to a second conditional clause; so the particle 
Pro?. 9,12; Job 10, 15; 16, 6; 22, 23; O Isa. 43, 2. 

5. In Ex. 33, 20 in place of a condition with a negative result we find 
a negative assertion: for no man sees me and lives in place of: for if any 
man sees me, he will not livecf. similar example in Deut. 22, 14 thou 
shalt not see ... and hide thyself, for: if thou see,... thou shalt not hide 
thyself. 


§ 160. 

CONCESSIVE CLAUSES. 

Regardless of the use of the Imperative in the sense of a 
sincere (§ 110, 1 a ) or mocking (§ 110, 2 a) concession, and 
of concessive circumstantial clauses (§§ 141, 2 , Rem. 2 ; 
142 , 1, 6, Rem. 1, and 156, 3, 6), concessive clauses may be 
introduced: 

а) by simple DH if; so Job 9, 15 with a Perfect (= had I been right); 
Isa. 1,18 and 10, 22 with an Imperfect in reference to something event¬ 
ually incoming. 

б) by '3 D* even if Isa. 1, 15 with an Imperfect; simple D1 is used 
therefore in Isa. 49, 16 with an Imperfect = may these also forget; but 
with a Perfect Jer. 36, 25; Ps. 95, 9; Neh. 6, 1; finally Dl'3 even if, 
although, Eccl. 4, 14. 

c) by the preposition “Sj7 governing an independent nominal sentence 
(Job 16,17 '333 Don**# 1 ? *?£ in spite of [the fact] that no mischief is in my 
hands) or a verbal sentence Isa. 53, 9; for with the Infinitive in a 
similar sense (— despite the fact that) cf. § 119, 3, e, Note 3. 


§ 161. 

COMPARATIVE CLAUSES. 

The comparison of two things is affected sometimes by 
merely connecting the two parts by Waw copulative; this is 
the case especially in poetry when things spiritual are com¬ 
pared with things temporal, e. g. Job 5, 7 man is bom to 
trouble and the sons of the flame fly high, i. e. just as the 
sparks naturally fly upwards, so is, etc.; Job 12, 11 (with an 
interrogative form; 34, 3 the same comparison as an asser- 
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tion); 14, 11 sq.; Prov. 17, 3 ; 25, 3 ; 26, 9, etc. 1 The con¬ 
necting ) is omitted in Job 24, 19 drought and heat consume 
the mow water , Wtpn ViNttf (so consumes) the underworld those 
that have sinned (cf. § 155, 2, b, 3); cf. Jer. 17, 11; in Ps. 
14, 4 the comparisons are put into one sentence with the aid 
of a participle cn^ ^DN 'ay '^r’N consuming my people they ate 
bread , i. e. they consumed my people as if they ate bread; the 
Actual meaning of the verse is, however, uncertain. 

2. "1#N3 (cf. § 138, 2; in Ex. 14, 13 simply ntfN) how , 
quemadmodum (Obad. 15) is used as a comparative conjunc¬ 
tion, to which then corresponds the word |3 so in the conse¬ 
quent (Isa. 31, 4; 52, 14 sq.). Sometimes, however, 
(=just so') is used, even after independent assertions, Isa. 
55, 9; Jer. 3, 20. The closer correspondence of the two 
things is expressed by entirely so, as in Eccl. 5,15. 

Rem. For the comparative introduction of individual nouns or pro¬ 
nouns by means of 3 as, cf. § 118, 0; for the apparent use of 3 as a con¬ 
junction (="^K3) § 165, 2, 6, Item. It is to be noticed that the corres¬ 
ponding 3 — 3 as—as (e. g. Gen. 18, 26; Isa. 24, 2; also so—as Gen. 
44,18; but in 1 Sam. 30, 26 3* — 3 , Ps. 127, 4 \3 - - cf. Joel 2,4) are 
not to be considered as conjunctions, but as virtual substantives with a 
following genitive. 

§ 162 . 

DISJUNCTIVE. CLAUSES. 

The introduction of some other possibility by which the 
preceding statement is eventually canceled, is effected by 
means of IN or (e. g. Ex. 21, 36 doubtless free willy choice, 
= hence Lat. vel; also = aut in an exclusive antithesis 2 K. 
2,16); so Isa. 27, 5 (iN = it must then be that, where elsewhere 
we find In). 


1 Cf. on thiB so-called Waw adsequationis and these compared parabolic 
sayings, principally Delitzsch , das Salomon. Spruchbucli, p. 9 sq. Occasionally, 
nouns alone (or predicate) are used for entire clauses, e. g. Prov. 25,12, 25 sq. 
(designated by Delitzsch as emblematic of Maschal). Upon the idea of compar¬ 
ative juxtaposition depend also the usages Dy (lit. counted in with some 

one), Ps. 88,5 and Oy pEfal make equal with some one, Ps. 28, 1; 148, 7; cf. on 
this oy also Job 9, 26 where with is used as much as how. 
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In the sense of sive — sive we find ft* — In and DN — QN 
or CNN — CN (vid. the proofs in Lexicon); also ) —) Lev. 5, 3 ; 
Deut. 24, 7; Job 34, 29; perhaps also Ex. 21, 16 (but not 
Prov. 29, 9; cf. Delitzsch on this passage). For disjunctive 
questions, vid. § 150, 2, b. 


§ 163. 

ADVERSATIVE AND EXCEPTIVE CLAUSES. 

1. After negative clauses (especially after prohibitions) 
the antithesis (= but ) is introduced by CN '3, e. g. 1 Sam. 
8,19 they said: no , but a king shall be over us; Ps. 1, 2 al.; 
sometimes also by simple '3, e. g. Gen. 18,15; 19, 2 and even 
by connecting merely by ) Gen. 17, 5 (rpJT! as Perfect 
eonsec.); 42, 10. 

Rem. Occasionally the negation is virtually contained in the pre¬ 
ceding clause, e. g. in the form of a rhetorical question (Mic. 6, 3 sq.) 
or of conditions regarded as not fulfilled (Job 31, IS); '3 or DK '3 then 
acquires the force of no l rather. 

2. To introduce the so-called exceptive clauses, dependent 
upon another clause we find '3 DDN only that and (after 
negative sentences, vid. above No. 1) CN '3 1 except when ; so 
especially CN '9 with a Perfect (= except until) after Imper¬ 
fects containing a statement, e. g. Gen. 32, 27 I will not let 
thee go except until thou hast blessed me ; Lev. 22, 6 ; Isa. 55, 
10; 85, 6; Amos 3, 7; Ruth 3, 18; finally CN 'F^>3 except 
when Amos 3, 4 (with a Perfect after a rhetorical question) or 
simple '^3 Gen. 43, 3 (with a nominal sentence except when 


1 This use of DK 'p is very evidently due to the original meaning/or when r 
well fp in an affirmative sense) when (clearly so in Ex. 22, 22 as a lively contin¬ 
uation of the foregoing OK); so Judg. 15,7 is explained simply: ice//, when I shall 
have been avenged , I will cease = I will not cease (except) until I have been 
avenged. In the following exception an ellipse must be supposed, e. g. Ruth 
8,18 well (or for) when he has finished it (then will he be at rest). The suppos¬ 
ition of such an ellipse with DK 'p but is much more artificial (before complete 
sentences as well as before individual nouns); vid. above No. 1. 
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your brother be with you ); Isa. 10, 4 (after a rhetorical 
question with a verbal sentence). 

Rem. The statements to which OK '2 makes an exception must 
sometimes be supplied from the context; so in Gen. 40,14 (otherwise I 
will demand nothing) except that thou think of me = thou mayest only, etc. 
(cf. on this point § 106,3, b Note 2); cl Mic.6,8, where DR '3 nothing .except 
stands before an Infinitive, and Job 42,8 where it = only before a noon. 


§ 164. 

TEMPORAL CLAUSES. 

1. The prevailing temporal relations between two different 
actions or events is expressed merely by juxtaposition of the 
members of the sentence without the aid of a conjunction: 

а) the relation of co-existence or of the continuation of one action or 
event at the entrance of another is indicated by placing together a 
nominal or verbal sentence introduced by 1 (runi), a g. Gen. 7,6 and 
Noah was 600 years old (lit. a son of 600 years), TTH SttOHl then the 
flood occurred. Here especially belong the cases where the predicate 
of the nominal sentence (frequently introduced by "tty still , yet) consists 
of an active Participle, e. g. Job 1, 16 sq. 'll R3 nil 1310 H? Tty this 
one (was) still speaking, when another came and said , etc.; vicL the 
numerous examples §§111, 2, Rem. 1 and 116, 6, Rem. 4. In place of a 
complete nominal sentence, we frequently find a so-called casus pendens 
after with the principal attribute in the sense of as often as any 

one _• e. g. 1 Sam. 2, 13 01 K31 not nai Ut'H-Sa as often as (whon- 

ever) any one brought a sacrifice , then came, etc.; 2 Sam. 2, 23 al.; vid. the 
examples (in which the second number is usually introduced by Waw 
apodosis ) § 116, 6, Rem. 6. 

б) the relation of succession by means of juxtaposition 

1) of two Imperfects consec., e. g. Gen. 24, 19 U?RA] inpEfcV? Spjjl 
and when she had done giving him drink, she said , etc.; 28, 8 sq.; 29, 31; 
30,9; 32, 26, etc.; cf. § 111, 1,3; 

2) of a nominal sentence with a passive Participle as predicate and 
a verbal sentence connected by ], e. g. Gen. 38, 26; on this cf. § 116,5, 
Rem. 4; in Gen. 49, 29 an Imperfect without 1 follows; 

3) of two Perfects (often with the idea of rapid succession 1 of both 
actions or events in the past), e. g. Gen. 19, 23 'll R3 DlS] — R2T 

* This co-signification occurs in the coordination of two independent verbal 
sentences, as according to § 116, 5, Rem. 4, Note 2, the idea of co-existence in the 
coordination of a nominal sentence with another sentence. In Gen. 27, 30, 
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the sun had just risen when Lot came to Zoar, cf. 2 Sam. 2, 24; Gen. 44, 
3 aq.; Judg. 3, 24; 20, 39 sq. In all these examples the subject first 
follows the connecting JPato, then a (pure) Perfect; but 

4) the attaching of a Perfect consec . to another Perfect consec. 

serves to express the eventual succession of future actions, e. g. Gen. 
44, 4 Dn5>K DW£ni and when (as soon as) thou hast (wilt have) 

overtaken , thou shall say unto them. Naturally such examples are 
most closely related to conditional clauses; hence vid. examples § 112, 
5, a, e and § 169, 2, e. For the connection of a Perfect consec. with 
isolated time relations (as equivalents of a complete sentence), as in Ex. 
16, 6, cf. § 112, 5, c. In 1 Sam. 29,10 an Imperfect with \ follows the 
Perfect consec. 

5) By means of D*}B (as an adverb, not conjunction) with the Im¬ 
perfect (according to § 107, 1, a, Rem. 1) is expressed the idea of an 
action or event as not yet having taken place at the incoming of 
another, upon which the consequent then, as in the examples under 
No. 3 with \ (Tlini), subject and Perfect or also in the form of a nominal 
sentence annexes itself (Gen. 24, 16 J ), e. g. Gen. 19, 4 (cf. Josh. 2, 
8) 'll *301.... T^n o 3ti] D*ib they had not lain down , when the 
men surrounded the city , etc., Gen. 24, 26. 

2. As conjunctions serving to introduce temporal clauses 
we find: '5 (lit. at the time that), and "l#X a (lit. at the time 
where) as when ; rarely CX 8 (in connection with the Perfect), 
e. g. Gen. 38, 9; Num. 21, 9; Judg. 6, 3; Ps. 41, 7; 94, 18; 
cf. also Isa. 24, 13 = quotiescunque ; in a similar sense, how¬ 
ever, also with the Imperfect Num. 36, 4; with a Perfect = 
futurum exactum Isa. 4, 4; furthermore, the compound con¬ 
junctions 1D3 as (Gen. 19, 15) ; "1#X3 as , after that; 

until that (also simply “ly, e. g. Gen. 38, 11 ; Josh. 
2, 22; 1 Sam. 1, 22; 2, 5 al.; so especially in the formula 
"tf? *VX$n “Hy until there was none left to him alive Num. 
21, 35; Deut. 3, 3; Josh. 8, 22; 11, 8; but 1 Sam. 14, \9=while, so 
long as); CX—IJ7, CX n^X“1j; until the time when; n#X“"nnx (for 

furthermore, the immediate succession is especially indicated by and the 
Infinitive absolute: Jacob was just gone out when his brother Esau came; in 
Ps. 48, C by p and the asyndetic addition of two other Perfects. 

» For the critically suspicious Perfect in the antecedent, cf. $ 107,1, a, Rem. 1. 
1 For the parallel use of '3 and cf. § 167, c, Note. 

* Analogous to the frequent German use of wenn for wann. 
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which in Ezek. 40, 1 we hud Job 42, 7 only 1PIK) 

after that; WO (for IKO) since Gen. 39, 5; C“i£? (and 
also only C“1ED Ex. 12, 34 al.) before ; npif) (for “Ittfg 'p) before 
(Ps. 129, 6)’’ 

Rem. 1. In regard to the tenses that are used with the above- 
mentioned conjunctions, the remarks on causal clauses in § 168, Rem. 2 * 
are true even here; the Perfect refers to actions, considered as com¬ 
pleted in the past or future (in the former case, corresponding to the 
Lat pluperfect § 106,1, c; in the latter case to the futurum exaction, 
§ 100,3, c); the Imperfect to those represented as eventually incoming. 
For with an Imperfect as an historical tense, cf. § 107, 

1, Rem. 1. 

2 . Clauses introduced by "l£. '3*1% or sometimes in¬ 

dicate not an absolute (ending the preceding action) but a relative 
conclusion, which the action or event continues in the principal clause 
to influence; thus with the Imperfect Ps. 110,1; with a 

Perfect Gen. 26,13; with Perfect Gen. 28, 16; with an Impei^ 

feet Ps. 112, 8 . 

8 . The Infinitive construct is frequently used as the equivalent of 
a temporal clause when governed by a preposition (§ 114, 2); the In¬ 
finitive with 3 1 b then usually rendered by when, as or while (as also 
the Infinitive after p), the Infinitive after p by since . For the con¬ 
tinuation of such Infinitive constructions by means of the Perfect 
consec., cf. § 112, 8 , c, 17 , and especially § 114, 3, Rem. 1. With the 
Participle p seems to be construed as the equivalent of a conjunction 
in Tepp as he returned Gen. 38,29 (unless we are to read T^Hp) and 
in nm'fip as it budded 40, 10. 

§ 165. 

FINAL CLAUSES . 1 

1. Like most of the dependent clauses already discussed, 
final clauses too may be annexed to the governing clause 
merely by Waw copulative , unless the final clause is directly 
subordinated to the governing verb. 

Examples of the annexing of a final Imperfect (or Jussive 1 ) with ) 
to a Perfect Lam. 1,19 (vid. § 107, 4, a, 3); to a question 2 Sam. 9,1,3; 
Job 38,24; of a Cohortative with ] to an Imperative (1 Sam. 15, 16) or 
Jussive (Neh. 2, 6 ) § 108, 2, a; of a Jussive with \ to an Imperative 

1 Cf. JET. O. T. Mitchell, Final Constructions of Biblical Hebrew, Leipz., 1879. 
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(2 Sam. 16,11; Ps. 59,14; 86 , 17), Jussive (Job 21, 19) or Cohortative 
$ 109, 2, a, with Rem. (cf. also 2 Sam. 24, 21, where we find the In¬ 
finitive with *7; Jonah 1,11, HD with 1st plu. Imperfect, and 2 Chr. 29, 
10 where is the equivalent of a Cohortative); of an Imperfect 

with 1 to a Jussive, Cohortative or question § 110, 2, b; of a Perfect 
consec. after an Imperfect $ 112, 3, 5, a and 3, c, d; the same after a 
Jussive ibid. 3, c, p ; after an Imperative ibid. 3, c, y. For the union of 
negative final clauses by means of kSl with an Imperfect (so 2 Sam. 13, 
25 after KJ'bK with a Jussive in a governing clause), vid. Rem. to $ 109, 
2 , a. 

For the transposition of an expected final clause (after verbs of 
commanding) in an historical sphere (e. g. Neh. 13,9 then I commanded 
and they cleansed — that they should cleanse and they cleansed; in Job 
9, 7 a negative question is thus connected with ift]) cf. § 120, 2 , a, 
Rem. 2. 

For examples of the direct subordination of a final Imperfect (with¬ 
out )) vid. § 120 , 1 , b . 

2. These are used as final conjunctions: "NtfN with the 
intention that; also merely |J7D^ (Gen. 12, 13; 27, 25; Ex. 
4 , 5; Ps. 51, 6 al.); lit. so that (Gen. 27,10) and 

merely (Gen. 27, 4; Ex. 9, 14; 20, 20); finally also 

the simple (Deut. 4, 40; Josh. 3, 7; Neh. 8,14 sq.; 
negative "NtfN Gen. 11, 7; 24, 3; IK. 22, 16) or (Eccl. 
3, 14) ; negative also t&yj ni?T^y to the end that Eccl. 7,14. 
In Deut. 33, 11 "]p is used entirely alone with the Imperfect 
== that not 

Rem. All the above-mentioned conjunctions are naturally united 
with the Imperfect, vid. $ 107,4, a, 3 (for Josh. 4,24, vid. § 74, Rem. 1). 
For the negative conjunctions and |3 that not vid. § 152,1,6 and i; 
for the Infinitive with S* (also pob Gen. 18, 19; 37, 22 al.) as the 
equivalent of a final clause (Gen. 11, 5; 28, 4, etc.) vid. $ 114, 2, with 
Rem. 1 and 5; for the continuation of similar Infinitive constructions by 
means of a finite verb, vid. § 114, 3, Rem. 1; for the negation of a final 
Infinitive through ibid. Rem. 2; finally for the preposition p 

with a substantive or Infinitive as the equivalent of a negative final 
clause (Gen. 31,29; 1 Sam. 15, 23, etc.) vid. $ 119,3, d, 1 . 

* In Ezek. 86,27 a final clause is introduced by HK, hence also an object 
clause. 

* For S as supposed conjunction (— Arab, li) 1 K. 6,19 vid. $ 66, Rem. 3. 
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§ 166. 

RESULT CLAUSES. 

1- The annexing of result clauses merely by Waw copulative 
with a Jussive 1 takes place especially after negative clauses and 
questions, e. g. Num. 23, 19 Cn;iV] CHN _ pi 
God is not a man that he should lie and (nor) the son of man 
that he should repent; Isa. 53, 2 (VTIDryi); Hos. 14, 10 
cyTVn ltoj nkx p;i c:n who is wise that he may understand these, 
judicious that he shall know? In Gen. 16,10 a negative result 
follows the Cohortative. But in Job 9, 32, 33 the Jussive in 
the sense of a result is asyndetically joined to the preceding 
negative clause (in vs. 32 a second Jussive follows, also 
asyndetically: for he is not a man, as I, that I should answer 
him and that we should come together in judgment). For the 
Imperfect consec. expressing a logical result, vid. § 111, 3, b; 
for the Perfect consec. as the result after a Participle, vid. 
§ 112, 3, l, p. 

2. As conjunctions to introduce result clauses we again 
find (vid. § 157, c. Note) and = that; so again 
especially after questions, § 107, 4, l, 3; cf. Num. 16, 11 ('3 
with an Imperfect that ye murmur; but Gen. 20, 10 with a 
Perfect in reference to an already completed action). For 
with an Imperfect (or Jussive)= so that cf. Gen. 13,16; 
22 , i4; 1 Sam. 3, 11; for "ItfN ut non Deut. 28 , 85; 1 K. 
3, 8; 2 K. 9, 37. 

For JO with a substantive or Infinitive as the equivalent of a result 
clause, vid. § 119, 3, d, 1. 


1 That even examples like are to be considered as Jussive is explained 
by analogy from Hos. 14,10; Job 9,33. 
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§ 167. 

APOSIOPESIS, ANACOLUTHON, AND INVOLVED 
SENTENCES. 

1. Aposiopesis is the suppression of complete clauses or 
parts thereof necessary to the understanding of the sentence, 1 
hence to be supplied from the context; this occurs especially 
after conditional clauses; cf. besides the already mentioned 
examples in § 159, 3, D, Rem. 2, also Ex. 32, 32 (LXX and 
Samaritan supply Kif/); Judg. 9, 16 (in vs. 19 after several 
long intervening clauses, an Imperative follows the condition 
as a consequent); 2 Sam. 5, 8 (where without doubt the text 
is corrupt; cf. the supplement given in 1 Chr. 11, 6); Ps. 
27, 13. For all other examples, vid. § 117, 1, Rem. 7, second 
division, at the end, and especially § 147. For Gen. 3, 22, 
cf. § 152, 1, t. 

2. Anacoluthon is a deviation in the construction of 
one part of a sentence from that of the other, and takes place 
especially after long intervening clauses, since the speaker 
either has forgotten his original construction or for the sake 
of perspicuity adopts another; so in Gen. 31, 52 and Ezek. 
34, 10 (cf. § 149); Judg. 10,11 (where after long intervening 
clauses the predicate I have saved you has been suppressed); 
cf. also Isa. 66, 18 (but cf. Delitzsch on the undoubtedly 
corrupt text). 8 For Gen. 23, 13 Qb with an Imperative), vid. 
§ 110,1, <?, Rem. 2. 

3. As instructive examples of involved sentences may be 
mentioned at least Gen. 24, 14 and 42 sq., and also 28, 6 sq. 

1 But cases where an answer is given in the Infinitive with S immediately 
at the close of a question are not to be regarded as aposiopesis; cf. on this point 
1 147,1, Note. 

’ But according to the Semitic idiom, the numerous instances of compound 
clauses, like Gen. 17,14,17 and even 81, 40 (cf. on this § 143) are not to be con¬ 
sidered as anacoluthon. 
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Abbreviations, 26. 

Ablative, 101. 

Abraham Ben Ezra (Rabbi), 18. 

Absolute, 218. 

Abstract nouns, 863. 

Abyssinia, 1. 

Abyssiniaa dialects, 8. 

Accents, 61-66; prosaic, 62; rhyth¬ 
mical use of, 61; signs of inter- 
punction, 61. 

Accusative, 101; of the object, 221; 
verbs with. 328. 

Accus. loci , 340. 

Adjectives, 197; Comparison of, 402; 
relative, 404; with substantive, 400. 

Adverb, 266; primitive, 267; with 
NUn epenthetic , 267; with verbal 
suf., 247. 

Adversative and exceptive clauses, 
481. 

Afformatives, 111, 113, 119,147, 187. 

Agglutination, 97. 

Aleph, consonantal power, 71; proa- 
theticum , 61; quiescent, 71. 

Alphabet, Hebrew, 23; order, 24; 
signs of number, 26. 

American Blbl. Repos., 8. 

Amharic dialect, 3. 

Anacoluthon, 487. 

Ancient case-endings, 219. 

Anglo-Saxon, 28. 

Anomalous verbs, 194. 

Aphaeresis, 60, 169, 161. 

Aposiopesis, 487. 

Appellatives, 201. 

Appoggiatura, 85. 

Apposition, 283, 396. 

Apocop6, 61, 124. 

Arabia, 1, 3. 

Arabic, 2, 8, 12, 26, 31, 88, 47; 
vowel system, S3. 

Aramaic, 16, 17. 

Aramaicising forms of Hiph. and 
Hoph., 166; imp! 166. 


Aramaisms, 16. 

Aramean, 2, 14, 15, 22. 

Archaic forms, 12, 18. 

Arian, 3. 

Armoric dialect, 5. 

Article, 103; Arabic, 104; assimila¬ 
tion of, 104; determination by, 374; 
in generic ideas, 376; in repeti¬ 
tions, 376; in vocatives, 376; in 
well-known reference, 376; repeat¬ 
ed before a following attribute, 379; 
to designate an unknown person or 
thing, 378; when omitted, 377. 

Aacoli , 4. 

Ashdod (Philistine) dialect, 16. 

Aspirates, 28, 66. 

Asseverations, 449. 

Assimilation, 69, 112; of Nun, 160. 

Assyria, 1. 

Assyrian language, 8, 98, 200; cha¬ 
racter of, 21. 

Asyndetic constructions, 463; asyn¬ 
detic co-ordination, 366. 

’Athnd'ch, 62. 

Ayin Aleph verbs, 183; — doubled 
verbs, 161;—guttural verbs, 166; 
— Waxo verbs, 176;— J6dh verbs, 
181. 

’Azla, 63, 64. 

Babylonia, 1, 16, 17. 

Babylonian punctuation, 36. 

Baer-Delttzach , Text of, 43, 49, 60. 

Baer, 8., 56, 67. 

Bayer, F. P., 10. 

Bedawin, 7, 31. 

Beer, F. F., 22, 219. 

Bennet t 267. 

Bertheau , 8. 

Biblical Repository (Am.), 8. 

Bibliotheca Sacra (Am.), 2. 

Biliterals, 91, 92. 

Bindseilt H. E. t 26. 

Birch, 3. 

439 
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Blau , 2. 

Bleek, F. t 8. 

Bohemian Tongues, 8. 

Bdhmer, 24. 

BdUcher, 18, 19, 24, 260. 

Breathings, K and n, feebleness of, 70. 
Breton dialect, 6. 

Brttdfce, E., 26. 

Brugsch , 3. 

Bunsen, 3. 

Burckhardf,. 7. 

Buxtorf, John, 18. 

Canaanites, 1. 

Cardinals, 249; determination by the 
article, 407. 

Carpentras, stone of, 22. 

Cartbaginia, coast of, 1. 

Cases, 101. 

Causal clauses, 471. 

Celtic, see Keltic. 

Chaldee, 2, 9, 15, 17. 

Chatephs, 46. 

Chinese, 3. 

Chireq compaginis, 222; magnum and 
parcum, 41. 

Chronology, Jewish, 26. 

Chuoolson, 22. 

Circumstantial clauses, examples of 
nominal, 486. 

Clermont-Ganneau , Ch., 10. 
Cohortative forms, 122, 126; syntax 
of, 270. 

Collectives with a feminine form, 864. 
Commutation, 69. 

Composite Sh*wa, 69, 86. 
Comparative, 198, 479. 

Comparison of adjectives, 404. 
Compound Subject, 443. 

Concessive clauses, 479. 

Conditional clauses, 472. 
Conjugations, 108. 

Conjunctions, 264; introducing tem¬ 
poral clauses, 483. 

Conjunctives, 63-56. 

Consonants, 21-30; homogeneous, 29; 
homorganic, 29; pronunciation, 26; 
transposition. 29, 61. 

Consonantal He, 185. 

Construction with passive verbs, 367. 
Construct state, 217, 226, 226, 228, 
386, 386, 392. 

Contracted verbs, 169; PtJddh verbs, 
174. 

Co-ordination in subordination, 363. 
Coptic dialect, 5, 

Cornish dialect, 5. 


Correlative comparatives, 403. 
Cuneiform inscriptions, 2,6,31. 

Daghesh, forte, 28, 48, 49; affectiMb 
sum , 64; characteristic, 62, 160; 
compensative, 62; conjunctive, 62, 
106; dirimens, 64; essential, 61; 
euphonic, 62; Jirmitivum , 64; iro- 
plicitum, 68, 89, 180; omission of, 
64, 65; orthophonic, 63. 

Daghesh lent, 66,66. 

D&rgd , 53. 

Dative, 101. 

Dead Sea, 9. 

Dechi, 63. 

Defective verb, 196; writing, 37. 
Delitzsch, 14, 29, 42, 49, 63,142, 262, 
257, 399,411, 478. 

De Luynes , 11. 

Demonstrative pronoun, 102, 416. 
Denominative nouns, 210. 
Denominatives 201; in Hiph., 186; 
in Hithp., 139 ; in Piel, 132; in 
Q&1, 113. 

Dentals, 29. 

Derived conjugations, 128. 

De Saulcy , 10. 

Determination by a following gen* 
itive, 381; by the article, 374; by 
gentilicia , 383. 

De Vogue, 2, 6, 11, 22. 

De Wette, 14. 

De 1 Vette-Schrader, 8, 213. 

Dibon, 9. 

Diestel, L ., 8. 

Dietrich, 271. 

Dilatabiles (consonants), 24. 
DUlmann, 332, 380. 

Diphthongal forms, 188. 

Diphthongs, 30, 38. 

Diptota, 219. 

Disjunctive clauses, 480. 

Distinctives, 62-64,106. 

Distributives, 409. 

Doric dialect, 8. 

Double accusative, 837. 

Doubly weak verbs, 194. 

Driver, 267, 270, 294,380; tenses, 472. 
Duals, 215. 

Dukes, L ., 18. 

Egyptian, 101. 

Egyptian (old), 3. 

Elamites, 1. 

Elias Levita, 121. 

Elision of Waw, 169. 

Ephraimites, dialect of, 16. 
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Epicene, use of KH, 100. 

Erse dialect, 6. 

Etliiopic language, 1, 3, 0, 31, 05, 09, 
100,140, 144, 160, 200,250. 
Euphrates. 1. 

Ewald, 2, 3,4, 14,18, 36. 52,110,250. 
Exclamations, 446; exclamatory sen¬ 
tences, 448. 

Ferguson , H. t 472. 

Final clauses, 484. 

Final conjunctions, 485. 

Firkowitsch , 36. 

Formas auctcs, 201; mixtas, 106: nudes, 
201 . 

Formation of feminine nouns, 240. 
Formative letters, 02. 

Friedrich , P., 472. 

Friesic dialect, 8. 

Furtive, Path&ch, 87. 

Future, 110. 

Gadites. 0. 

Gaelic dialect, 5. 

Galgal , 54. 

Ganneau , Ch. Clear., 10. 

GSya, 56, 67. 

Geiger , Jdr., 32. 

Gemara, 2, 17. 

Gender of nouns, 198, 350. 

Genitive, 101, 217, 390. 

Genetivus epexegeticus , 387, 300. 
G*roshim, 52. 

Gerish, 52. 

Germanic languages, 3, 8. 

Gerund, 117. 

Gesenius , 3, 6, 8,0,14,16,18, 32,110, 
144, 200, 213, 216,259. 

Gheez dialect (Ethiop.), 3. 

Giesebrecht , 380. 

Gothic languages, 3, 7. 

Grammatical structure, 07. 

Grave suffix, 228. 

Greek language, 3, 28. 

Grimm , 64. 

Guttural, 28; peculiarities of, 67; 
prefer Path&cn, 68: reject D&ghesh 
fort6,67; take Pathach furtive, 68; 
take Sh®w& compos., 60; verb, 151; 
virtual doubling, 67,68. 

Half vowel, 33. 

Harkwoy , A., 36. 

i/e, consonantal, 72; elision of, 72; 

quiescent, 72, 73; with Mappiq, 72. 
Hebrew, alphabet, 23; compass of 
literature, 16; gradual extinction 


of, 16; grammatical treatment, 16; 
historical survey of, 8; numerals, 
25; mutes, 28; rhythm of poetry, 
14; sibilants, 27. 20. 

Helping vowel, 86. 

Hincks , Ed., 2. 

E\ph\l, 111), 134; signification of, 
135; with suffix, 147. 

Hithp&e'l , 110, 138; as passive, 130; 
metathesis in, 138; signification of, 
138. 

HlthpalW, 141. 

Hithpalpal , 164. 

Hithpfiel, 110, 140,164. 

HUzig , 24, 332. 

Hbfer , 2. 

Hommel , F., 418. 

Homogeneous consonants, 20. 

Homorganic consonants, 29. 

Hdph’dl, 110; signification of, 13& 

HothpMl. 110,130. 

Hupfeld, 14,18,26, 82, 06. 

Himyaritic inscriptions, 2,6,7. 


Ibn Ezra (Rabbi), 46. 

Icelandic dialect, 8. 

IUui, 54. 

Imperative, 110, 124; of Q&l, 117; 

Syntax of, 284; with suffix, 151. 
Imperative energicus , 124. 

Imperfect, 110; with suffix, 140; 
syntax of, 271; with Waw consec., 
28*. 

Incompatible letters, 96. 

Incomplete sentences, 445. 

Indefinite pronouns, 106. 
Indo-Germanic, 3, 4, 7; roots, 04. 
Infinitive, 110; construct, 116, 117, 
312; with subject and object, 317; 
with suffix, 150; of Q&l, 116. 
Infinitive absolute, 116, 303. 
Inflections of masculine nouns, 230. 
Inseparable prepositions, 259. 
Interjections, 96, 266. 

Interrogative pronouns, 106, 416; 
sentences, 450. 


Japanese, 3. 

Jerome, 26. 

Jewish chronology, 25; pronuncia¬ 
tion, 26. 

John, disciples of, 2. 

Josephus, 9. 

Jussive, 110, 118, 102; Hiphil, 165; 

syntax of, 280. 

Jussive forms, 122. 
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Kaempf, 11. 

Kamfts, see Qd'mes. 

Kaph with suffix, 262. 

Kautzsch, 49, 62,64,100,332,366. 
Keltic language, 3,6,27. 

Knhibh, 67. 

Kimchi, D. (Rabbi), 18, 99, 119, 174, 
396. 

Kdhler, 474. 

Kurdistan, 3. 

Labials, 29. _ ^ . 

Lamedh Aleph verbs, 183; affinity 
with Lamedh Hi, 193. 

Lamedh guttural verbs, 167. 

Lamedh Hi verbs, 186; affinity with 
Lamedh Aleph, 193. 

Lamedh with suffix, 261. 

Later books, 16; words, see Ara- 
maisms. 

L*garmih, 62. 

Lenormant, 6. 

Letters, incompatible, 96; paragogic, 
219. 

Lettish tongues, 3. 

Levy, M. A., 2,10, 11, 22,100. 

Lhuyd , 5. 

Linguals, 29; exchange of, 102. 
Liskovius , 26. 

Lithuanian tongues, 3, 8. 

Lilerce compagxnis, 221; quiescibUes, 
37. 

Locative, 341. 


Maccabean coins, 10, 21. 

Madden , 10. 

Md.hpd.ch, 63. 

Mancks dialect, 6. 

Mandaeans, 2. 

Mappiq , 48, 60. 72,146. 

Mdqqe'ph, 66, 87, 88,106. 

Massora, Text of, 17, 37, 62. 

M'aila, 53. 

Mediae radicalis geminaUs , 112. 
Mediterranean Sea, 1. 

Meier , 2,14. 

Mbiant, 3. , 

Mer*kha,b3 ; kh'phula, 53; m'huppakh , 
53. 

Merkel , C. X., 26. 

Merx, 22, 66. . , 

Mesha, king of Moab, 10; inscription, 
10,16, 21, 32,100,125,140, 216. 
Mesopotamia, 1, 3. 

Metathesis in Hithpael, 138. 
M6th€gh, 64,56-67, 86,87; retarding, 
88. 


Mitel , 63, 116. 

MiCra, 63,116. 

Mimetic words, 4,142. 

Min, with suffix, 262. 

Mischna , 17, 99. 

Mitchell, H. O. T.,484. 

Mnemonic words, 22. 

Moab, 9. 

Moabite stone, 10, 16,21,82,100,12$, 
140, 216, 272,411. 

Modus energicus, 123. 

Moods, 110. ^ .. „ 

Morgenland . GeseUsch ., 2, 8, 10; die 
Kunde , 3. 

Jtf&Wou, 18,19,269. 

JtftU/er, 26. 

Multi pi icatives, 409. 

Munich, 53, 54. 

Jfunfc, 18. 

Mutes, 28. 


Nabathaean, 2, 22. 
Nasoraeans, 2. 

Negative sentences, 466. 
Neubauer, 18. 

Niphal, 109,128. 


n n ,A AA AAA OQA 


Nomina heemantica , 201. 

Nominal sentences, 424; position of 
words in, 428. 

Nordheimer , 18. 

Norse language, 8. 

Noun, 197; abstract, 203; compound, 
201; concrete, 203; from strong 
stem, 203; from weak stem, 208; 
of peculiar form, 247; participial, 
203; primitive, 201; verbal, 117. 
202; with pronominal suffix, 223; 
definiteness of, 371; syntax of. 


QUO* 

Numerals, 26, 249; suffix to, 263; 

syntax of, 406; position of, 407. 
Nun demonstrative, 146, 149; epen¬ 
thetic, 146; paragogic, 177. 


Oaths and asseverations, 449. 

Object clauses without conjunction. 


470. 

Obscuring vowel sounds, 81. 

Old Testament, interpretation, 16; 

poetic diction, 14; progress in 
.style, 13. 

'Olextydred, 53. 

Olshausen, 2,18, 24, 36, 63,106, 12L 
Omission of Ddg.forti, 64. 
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Onomatopoetic stems, 4, 142; roots, 
94. 

Oppert , Jules, 2. 

Optative, 110; sentences, 464. 
Ordinals, 253,408. 

Osiander, 2. 

Palatals, 28; exchange of, 102. 
Palestine, 17; language, 1,16. 
Palgrave, 220. 

Palmyrene, 22. 

Paradigms of fern, nouns, 242; of 
masc. nouns, 231. 

Paragogic letters, 219. 

Participials, 207. 

Participle, 110; Qftl 127; with suffix, 
151: syntax, 321; as predicate, 326. 
Particles, 244; Use of, 474. 

Parts of speech, 91. 

Pashta, 62. 

Paihdch furtive, 08, 80, 87,168. 

PffVl, 127. 

Pausanius, 9. 

Pause, 88,106,122,130,146,160. 
Piizer, 62. 

Pi Aleph verbs, 107; guttural verbs, 
162, 189; N6n verbs, 169; Y6dh 
verbs, 109, 173. 

Pe'&l'&l, 141. 

Pentateuch (Samar.), 21, 27. 

Perfect, 110; of Q&l, 113; with suffix, 
147; syntax, 267; withTFaio consec ., 
292. 

Perowne, 263. 

Pesiq, 62. 

Petermann , 144,146. 

Philippi , 220, 383. 

Phoenicia, 1. 

Phoenician language, 3, 10, 11, 21, 
31, 38, 38, 98, 104, 106, 125, 200; 
alphabet, 24. 

Pictet, b. 

Pi'e'l, 110; characteristic of, 131; inf. 
absol. in, 133; intransitives in, 133; 
primary idea, 132. 

PiTa'f, 141. 

PiXel, 110,141,178,180,183,192. 
Pilpe'l, 141,164,178. 

Pinner , 36. 

Plautus (Poen.), 11. 

Plurals. 213, 364, 368, 439. 

P&a'l, 110,140, 164. 

Pffel, 110,127, 140,164. 

Poetic forms, 15. 

Polish tongues, 3. 

Polpal, 141,104. 

Postpositive, 64. 


Praetorius, 2. 

Preformatives, 111, 119,162. 

Prepositive, 54. 

Preposition, 257; inseparable, 269; 
in plural form, 260; prefixed, 258; 
with suffix, 260; syntax, 346. 

Preterit, 110. 

Primes radicalis , 112. 

Primary roots, 93. 

Primitive nouns, 201. 

Pritchard, 15. 

Pronominal suffix of verb, 143,421. 

Pronomina separata, 374,410. 

Pronoun, 98; demonstrative, 102; 
indefinite, 106; interrogative, 106; 
personal, 98,144,410; relative, 105; 
secondary, 103; suffix, 101, 143; 
possessive, 418. 

Pronunciation, German, 26; Jewish, 
20; Polish, 26. 

Proper nouns, 372. 

Prosaic accents, 52. 

Ptolemy Philadelphus, 17. 

Pu'&'l, 110; characteristics of, 131. 

PM'&'l, 141. 

Punic language, 11. 

Punctuation, Babylonian, 86; Tibe- 
rian, 36. 

Pure stem, 112. 

Q&dham , 63. 

q&l , 108, 109, 112. 

Qd'mes , distinction from Qamis Char 
ttipK, 43. 

Qamt-phara, 52. 

Q*ri, 17, 57. 

Quadril iterals, 91, 95,142, 208. 

Quinquiliterals, 95, 208. 

Radical letters, 92. 

Raphe , 28, 48, 60,05. 

Rarer conjugations, 140. 

Raumer , Rod. von, 4. 

Rawlinson , 2. 

Reading signs, 48. 

R e bhi&, 62 ; Mugrash, 63. 

Relation of co-existence, 482; of suc¬ 
cession, 482. 

Relative condition, as a nominal 
clause, 464; as a verbal clause, 405. 

Relative pronouns, 105, 419; clauses, 
464; as a subject, 465; as object, 
466; as nota relationis, 466. 

Renan, E., 8,10. 

Repetitions of words, 306. 

Repository (Am. Ribl.), 8. 

Resh, resemblance to gutturals, 70. 
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Result clauses, 486. 

Reuchlin, John , 18, 26. 

Pddiger, 2 , 3, 6 , 10 , 36, 110, 162, 
186, 259. 

Romance dialects, 97. 

Roots, 91, 92; development, 94; 
Indo-Germanic, 94; monosyllabic, 
93; onomatopoetic, 94; primary, 9a 
Root-syllables, .03. 

Russian tongues, 3. 

Saadia (Rabbi), 18. 

Sabians, 2. 

Samaritan, language, 2, 81, 146; 

Pentateuch, 21, 27. 

Sanskrit, 3, 7, 31, 96,106. 

Schema etymologicum, 333. 

Schlottman , 10, 11. 

Schrader , Eberh., 2, 8 . 

Schrader , De Wette-, 8 , 2, ia 
Schrdder , N. W., 18. 200. 

Schroder, P., 6 , 11, 25,261. 

Schultens , Albert , ia 
Sch&rer, 10. 

Schwarze , 3. 

Scriptio defectiva defined, 37; plena 
defined, 37. 

Seghnlates, 229, 233,252. 

Seghdlta, 52. 

Semitic language, 1-4,12; age of, 7; 

distinctive peculiarities of. 4 , 6 . 
Sentence, 423 ; nominal, 424; verbal, 
429; compound, 432. 

Septuagint, 17,26, 27, 38, 40, 42. 
Servian tongues, 3. 

Serviles, 22 ; letters, 92. 

Sh&lsKeitlK 52. 

Sh&ph'el, 96, 110,142. 

Shemites, 1; alphabet of, 22. 

8h e wa, 46, 66 ; composite, 69, 85; 

simple, 69, 87. 

Sibilant sounds, 27, 29. 

Slll&q, 52. 

Sinn6r t 53. 

Simon, Maccabean Prince, 10. 

Slavic tongues, 3, 8 . 

Sperling , 418. 

Stade, P.,11,52. 

Stein&chneider, 18. 

Stem, hollow, 95; words, 91. 

Stoddard , 3. 

Stone of Carpentras, 22. 

Strack , H ., 32, 36. 

Strodtmann , 26. 

Strong verb, 112. 

Subject, Peculiarities of, 434; gender 
and number of, 438. 


Substantive, 197; used as adj., 400; 
superlatives, 403. 

Suffix, grave, 228; pronoun, 101,143; 

to numerals, 253. 

Superlative, 198. 

Swedish vowel sounds, 31. 

Syllables, 77; theory of, 77; union, 
146. 

Syncopi, 61. 

Syntax of noun, 350. 

Syria, L 
Syriac dialect, 3. 

Syrian, 2 , 3. 


Tacitus 9. 

Talmud, 99; Babylonian, 2,17. 
Tdrcha , 54. • 

Targums, 2, 17. 

Tartar, 3. 

T*bh\r , 62. 

T*l\shd G*dhola , 62; Qftannd , 63. 
Temporal clauses, 482. 

Tenses, 110. 

Tenuis, 66 . 66 , 86 . 

Tertiae radicalis, 112. 

Tiberian punctuation, 36. 

Tigr 6 dialect, a 
Tigris, 1. 

Tipchd , 62. 

Tlph'el, 110 , 141. 

Tone, 177; changes of, 87,163; retro¬ 
gression of, 88 . 

Transposition of consonants, 29, 61. 
Triliterals, 91; extension of, 96. 
Triptota, 219. 

Tuch , 2 , 219. 


Union syllable, 146; vowel, 146,224. 


Verb, 107; anomalous, 194; Ayin 
Aleph, 183; Ayin doubled, 161; 
Ayin guttural , 165; Ayin Wdw , 
175; Ayin Y6dh, 181; contracted, 
169; defective. 196; intransitive, 
120; Lamedh Aleph, 183; Lamedh 
guttural, 157; Lamedh 116, 185; 
med. a, 113,115,120,128; uied. e, 
113, 116, 118, 127, 149, 157. 176, 
178,184; med. o, 113, 115,127,176, 
178; Pe Aleph , 167; Pi guttural, 
162, 189; Pe Nun, 169; PiYddh, 
169, 173; strong, 112; verbal sen¬ 
tence, 429; with accusative, 328; 
with two accusatives, 358; govern¬ 
ing verbal ideas, 353; primes guttur- 
alis, 153; quieecentta, 167. 
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Verbal denominatives, 107; deriva¬ 
tives, 107; noun, 117, 172; prim¬ 
itive, 107. 

Verbals, 201. 

Voces memoriales, 18,22 ; penacut®, 
87. 

Vowel, changes in, 80, 82-84; char¬ 
acter and value, 88; classification, 
81; helping, 86; half, 80, 81; im¬ 
movable, 76, 76; quantity, 77-79; 
origin of names, 36; points, 32-38; 
rise of new, 86; union, 145, 224. 

Vowel-changes in the noun, 227. 

Vowel-letters, 30. 

Vowel-sounds, obscuring of, 31; Per¬ 
sian, 31; Swedish, 31. 

Wallin, 7,31, 219. 

Wdvo, changes of, 73; consecutive, 
126, 126, 177 ; with imperfect, 286; 
with perfect, 292; copulative, 125, 


126, 463; elision of, 169; quiescing 
in long vowel, 76; adcequationis , 
480; concomitantus, 463; sentences 
connected by, 463. 

Weak verbs, 161; relation to one- 
another, 195. 

Weakest verb, 167. 

Wellhausen, 451. 

Welsh dialect, 6. 

We&zstein , 7, 31, 219. 

Yehuda Cknyyug (Rabbi), 18. 

Yer&ch , ben Yomo, 63, 54. 

Ythibh, 62. 

Y6dh, changes, 73; quiescing in long 
vowel, 75. 

Yona (Rabbi), 18,46,47. 

Zarqd , 52. 

Zaqeph qatdn , 62; gddhol , 52. 

Zeitschrift, see MorgenlancL 

Zeus , 5. 
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Page Genesis Page Generis Page 


22 . 330 30 493 6 . . .263,410,413 

23 . 462 IS 1 .... 284, 368 6 . 302 

24 . 342 2 ... 166, 286, 426 7 . 383 

3 8 . 308 3 .... 296,323 8 .... 325,374 

4 . 371 4 407 10 . 486 

6 . . .808,391,409 7 326 11 ... 199.241, 325 

6 . 287 8 .... 224,468 i 12 . . .383,388,468 

7 . . .171,308,378 9 308 13 . 326 

8 . 463 11 288 14 . 436 

9 . 412 12 . 293, 298, 300, 478 16 . 319 

10 . 316 13 286, 296, 428, 470, 17 6 . 338, 367,358, 481 


13 .66, 180 14 . . .288,339,344 9 . 431 

14 . 391 16 . 341 10 .... 298,311 

17 . . 173,431,296 16 .... 441,462 11 .... 166,436 

18 . 446 17 . 333 12 ... 166, 419, 427 

21 ... . 180,329 18 ...... 416 14 . 301,368,471,487 


9 2.413 IS 2 ... . 378,430 17 .267, 277,462,487 

8 .... 329,419 3 . . .224,419,463 18 . 466 


6 .... 421,422 7 . 378 20 .... 270,296 

6 . . .827,369,433 8 . 396 21 . 463 

7 . 411 9 . 142,341,476,478 24 368 

9 . 432 10 .... 331, 436 26 180 

10 .... 824.380 11 . 422 27 . 180 

11 .... 281,369 12 . 371 30 . 309 

13 . 431 13 . 423 IS 1 . . .326,341,426 

14 . . .132,298,334 15 . 432 3 .... 266,414 

19 . 407 16 . 418, 421,476, 486 5 471 

20 . 365 14 1 . 288 6 ... 220,236,396 

21 .... 191,224 4 .... 842,408 7 . 330 

22 . 330 6 .... 287,408 8 .... 826,426 

23 .... 426,445 6 .... 237,397 9 . 446 


26 . 404 10 . 220, 237, 366, 394 11 .... 322, 444 

26 .... 261,326 13 . . . 9,369,378 12 270, 422, 426, 460, 

27 . 191 17 . 317 461. 

29 . 444 18 ... 391, 431, 424 13 269 

33 . 330 19 .... 369,386 14 . 277, 403, 422, 429 

10 1 . 462 22 269 16 .... 267,481 

5 . 421 23 . 269, 411, 449,463 16 .... 326,426 

6 . 1 24 411 17 430 

9 .... 274,287 18 1 .... 287,399 18 .... 306,430 

11 . 341 2 . 326,342,389,414, 19 486 

12 ... . 379,426 426. 20 . . 387,448,478 

16 .1 3 .... 326,432 21 . 267,279,413,421 

19 . 436 4 411 22 .... 826,426 

21 .... 1,9, 412 6 453 24 ... 331,362, 406 

26 . 104 8 . 303,339,363,414 26 . . .297,318,480 

80 . 436 7 161 26 .... 300,331 

11 1 . 426 10 421 27 426 

2 . 287 12 313 28 121, 336, 349, 408, 

8 . . .279,287,334 13 . 307,342,465,467 476. 

4 .... 277,461 14 .... 326,348 29 ... . 121,407 


7 ... 166,368,488 17 . 443 32 ... . 121, 279 

9 . 436 18 .... 270,416 19 1 . 326,426.427,468 

10 . 342 19 • ... 287, 462 2 . 414,432,464, 457 

12 . 287 23 . 414 481. 

26 . 462 16 1 ... 287, 430, 468 4 . 272; 459, 463, 483 

27 . 287 2 . 361 6 . 279 

28 . 372 3 .... 260,391 7 . 266 
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* 


Paga 

.266, 422,471 

Ganaaia 


Page 

Ganaria 

. . 836, sll 



99 12 



. . 323,471 

95 1 


9 



. 169, 160, 308 
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.. 274, 486 
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.... 410 
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.... 406 
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. . 325,416 
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.... 406 
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. . .63,322 
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. . 191,307 
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.... 287 
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Onieala Page Geneeia Page Geneaia Pag# 

M 9.381 SI 21 . 341 34 5 . 303 

11 . 270 23 . 341 7 . . . 116,274,315 

13 • ... 270,483 24 . 460 8 .... 424,433 

16 .... 446, 484 26 .... 289,448 13 . 471 

16 . 269 27 163, 159, 289, 291, 16 . . .319,349,462 

17 . 448 315. 16 . 127 * 

18 . 338 28 .... 189,312 20 . 445 

19 . 379 29 .... 460,486 22 . 180 

22 .... 307, 476 30 ... 130, 807,471 23 . 432 

M 2 . . .273,293,436 82 . . .149,337,418 24 . . .165,324,439 

6 . 468 33 . 331 27 . 471 

6 . 463 34 . . .268,290,369 30 .... 388,426 

7 . . .812,377.467 36 ... . 270,273 31 . 314 

8 . 276 36 . 106 37 . 276 

9 .... 327,392 37 . 282 88 1 . 325 

10 .... 165,268 38 . 416 3 . . .322,325,328 

14 .... 396,428 89 . . .193,222,273 A.66,436 

16 .... 298,462 40 . 166,194,432,487 1 ... . 369,439 

16 .... 408,429 41 . 416 8 . 375 

17 .... 430,441 42 .... 271,478 11 ... . 432,439 

18 . . .342,349,408 43 .... 277,429 12 . 433 

19 ... . 319,402 44 . 296 13 . 432 

20 . 422 45 . 338 21 . 224 

21 ... . 172,279 47 . 2 26 . 357 

26 . 432 49 . 471 86 2 . 287 

26 . 274 60 .... 851,476 7 . 403 

27 . 354 62 .... 450,487 36 . 325 

30 . 407 63 . 439 87 2 . 287,326,381,428 

31 ...... 822 88 1 . 361 3 .... 294,402 

32 .... 160,404 2 . 445 4 . . . . 315,318 

80 1 .... 428,287 8 . 415 6 . 315 

3 .. 377 6 .... 167,432 7 272, 825, 326, 331, 

8 . . .209,334,462 6 . . .126,304,441 446,463. 

9 . 482 7 . 326 8 .... 307,462 

10 . 320 8 . 434 10 . 307 


13 . 270 9 . . .296,300,442 15 ... . 273,326 

16 . 267,312,316,319 10 325 16 . 432 

16 .... 349,432 11 . . .269,348,403 17 ... . 216,331 

18 ... . 58,471 12 296, 325, 351, 428, 18 ... . 273,335 

20 . 337 460,468. 19 .... 103,389 

28 . 413 18 . . .278,307,429 20 . 325 

25 . 279 16 . . .360,401,414 21 .... 287,839 

27 ... 288, 355, 478 17 866 22 . 485 

30 . 263 18 . . .167,417,478 25 . 237 

31 .... 356,476 20 .... 369,463 26 .... 190,296 

82 . 306 21 .... 279,462 28 349 

34 .... 281,465 26 ...... 482 29 453 

37 . 334 27 .... 160,481 30 432 

38 . 121,244,273, 438 30 . 274 32 ... . 257,453 

39 .... 438, 442 31 . . .287,468,470 33 309 

40 .... 351,431 33 274 35 .... 342,470 

41 . 299 8 8 3 . 159 8 8 4 . 299 

42 . 273 6 337 6 ... 303,319, 355 

43 . 441 7 .... 429, 446 9 ... 161, 475, 483 

31 4 . 341 8 . . . . 417,445 11 . . .341,460,483 

6 .... 100,411 10 . . .300,457,471 13 . . . . . . 166 

7 .... 166,470 11 .... 184,448 17 478 

8 . 800, 438,443, 476 13 265, 300, 377, 414 18 277 

9 . 414 432. 21 . 380 

13 . 383 15 . 417 24 . . .282,326,351 

14 . .. 445 17 412 25 . 100, 327,430, 482 

16 307 18 342 26 .... 402,471 

16 . 429 19 . . .349,383,407 28 435 

19 . . .166,268,290 84 2 . 335 29 ... 63,448,484 

20 . 460 3 277 88 1 . 430 
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Geneaia Page Ganatii Page CtaiMis Page 

39 4 . 464 49 28 .... 353,446 47 12 . 337 

5 . . . 288,442, 448 29 . 323 13 . 439 

6 . 390 30 . 369 16 . 476 

9 . . .277,295,471 34 . 279 21 .... 422,433 

11 . . . 105, 379, 422 35 . 234, 288, 327, 421 22 . 294 

13 . 288 37 ... . 277,476 24 . . .298,410,443 

14 . 9, 157 38 . 300 26 . 416 

15 . 288 43 3 .... 306, 481 29 . 397 

17 . 9 4 . 426 30 .... 300,411 

18 . . .288,317, 320 6 .... 326, 477 42 . 357 

20 . 393 6 . 453 43 1 . 435 

21 . 413 7 275, 277, 307, 451, 6 . 439 

22 .... 326, 436 470. 10 . 272 

23 . . .325,329,471 9 . 475 11 .... 173,318 

40 1 .... 288,444 10 . . .271,477,478 14 .... 426,469 

3 . 393 12 . 397 22 .... 270,394 

4 . 422 14 .... 271,381 49 1 . 279 

5 . 392 15 . 398 3 . 418 

7 . 215 16 . 179 4 272, 867, 368, 437, 

8 . 459 18 . 322 447. 

9 . 434 22 . 417 8 . 412 

10 . 487 25 . 275 10 . 64,346 

13 . 295 26 . 50 11 222, 224, 248, 270, 

14 . 270,298,455,482 27 ... . 419,426 343. 

15 . . 9,134, 309, 373 29 . 164 12 . 237 

18 . 377 32 ..... 9.274 13 . 245 

20 .... 174, 357 33 . 353 15 .... 329,331 

22 . 437 34 ... . 410, 437 17 . 283 

41 1 . 288, 326,352,396 44 1 .. 419 18 . 269 


M ..... . OW A • . • . «vt, tit 41 ..... . OtD 

6 . . . . 324,390 3 . . .430,435,483 22 . . .199,400,440 

9 432 4 300, 419, 430, 469, 23 164 

10 . 430 483. 25 . 346 

12 ... 9, 391, 421 5 . 348 27 .... 274,465 

13 . 437 7 . 274 29 .... 327,482 

14 ... 32,436,437 9 .... 300, 418 31 436 

15 .... 459, 470 10 . 463 50 2 . 355 

17 . 325 11 . 421 4 .... 413,476 


23 . 414 13 . 421 13 418 

25 .... 322, 325 14 ...... 445 15 ... 475,477,478 

26 . . .377,380,427 16 . 146 17 266 

28 . 374 18 . 480 60 18 . 146 

29 . 468 22 .... 300, 473 20 .... 189,363 

30 . 297 28 . 306 24 327 

33 .... 189, 192 29 .... 300, 473 Exodus Page 

34 .... 190,275 33 ... . 172,281 1 7 .. .336,358,405 


40 . 341 45 1 .. 353 10 298 

42 . 337, 378, 437, 477 4 . 419 12 272 

43 ... . 310,392 6 . 419 14 349 

49 . 191 12 ... 298, 326, 377 16 195 

51 . 133 18 . 286 18 121 

57 . 439 46 4 .... 307,309 19 ... . 121,301 


8 . 370 26 324 21 . 414 

6 . 377 27 . 357,401,406, 421 8 1 . 330 

7 . 274 29 437 2 . 331 

10 .... 457, 481 30 279 3 ... 64,145,378 

11 ... . 427,428 33 298 4 . . * . 171,275 


16 . 284 4 .... 281, 391 7 . 9,2% 

18 . 285 6 ... 355, 389, 476 9 174 

19 .... 381, 406 9 . 385 10 .... 149,287 

25 . 234, 355, 370, 421 11 . 173 14 318 
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Exodus Pa?e Exodus Psjrc Exodus Pa*e 

8 17 .... 160,414 11 5 . 322 17 16 . 405 

18 . 315 8 . 44 21 . 332 

20 . 118 18 5 . 389 18 4 . 347 

8 1 . 326 12 . 369 7 . 220 

3 . 279 13 . 473 16 . 300 

9 . 334 15 . 63, 301, 380, 462 18 . 403 

10 . 286 16 .... 444,456 20 . . .348,466,467 

11 . 277 18 . 408 21 . 253 

13 . 296 30 . 459 23 . 115, 127, 315, 431 

15 . 405 31 •. 63 25 . 253 

18 ... 9,212,343 33 . 362 26 .... 120, 294 

19 . 470 34 .... 273,484 19 5 . 351 

21 . 413 39 ...... 338 8 . 415 

22 . 421 43 . 348 13 .... 172,309 

4 1 . 275 44 . 301 15 . 408 

2 . . . . 63, 106 48 . 272 23 . 179 

4 . 156 49 ...... 443 80 3 . 407 

5 . 485 18 2 . 133 4 .436 

9 . 341 3 . 310 5 . 309 

10 ... 150, 389, 457 7 . 342 7 . 380 

11 . 182 8 . 420 8 . 310 

13 . 393 18 . 166 9 . 342 

14 . 473 21 . 137 15 . . .276,325,419 

20 . 220 14 2 . 282 16 . 332 

21 . 301 5 . 416 20 . 276, 413,461, 485 

6 2 . 277 U. 461 25 . 177, 179,339, 476 

5 . 298 13 . 480 81 2 . 477 

8 . 462 20 . 422 4 .... 439,444 

14 . 66 27 . 313 12 . 295 

15 . 274 16 1 . . . . 272,445 13 . 300 

16 .... 326, 459 2 ... 146, 199,329 16 .... 295, 481 

19 . 413 4 .... 388, 443 22 . 370 

21 . 161 5 .... 145, 191 28 .... 330,357 

23 . 308 6 .... 222, 272 29 .... 369,439 

6 1 . 275 7 . 324 32 .... 406,445 

3 . . .347,357,437 9 .... 336,356 35 . 413 

6 .... 292,297 12 .... 272, 273 36 .... 478.480 

28 .... 394,467 13 . 420 37 .... 360, 365 

7 9 . 283 14 ... . 121,272 88 1 . 370 

11 . 398 15 . 272 2 459 

14 . 269 16 .... 200, 420 4 439 

20 . 349 19 . 463 5 333 

27 . 134 20 ... . 121,444 8 439 

8 4 . 282 23 . 435 22 .... 306, 481 

11 . 310 16 3 . 454 25 414 

17 .... 336, 458 4 ...... 357 30 335 

20 . 272 5 . 431 32 455 

22 .... 450,477 7 . . .277,302,428 83 4 . 151 

25 . 325 8 . 428 8 274 

• 13 . 282 14 . 142 9 471 

14 . 485 16 ... . 341, 348 14 410 

17 .... 325,451 20 . 358 15 342 

18 . 72 21 . 473 16 150 

19 . 301 23 .72,194 20 467 

21 . 288 28 . 269 27 338 

23 . 154 29 . 422 28 379 

27 .... 377, 425 32 . 337 30 405 

10 1 . 381 17 1 . 319 31 145 

3 .... 269,398 4 . 301 84 4 . 406 

8 . 357 7 . 458 8 446 

11 .. .157,363,414 10 . 341 10 422 

14 . 267 11 . 299 12 463 

15 . 456 12 ...... 426 16 445 

17 . 282 13 . 121 85 3 . 266 

24 . 439 14 . 379 9 63 
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. 221 
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